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INTKODUCTION. 

The object of Piiysiological Plant Anatomy twofold. It cioiiftists 
first, ill th(3 recognition of the ])]iysiological functions pertaining to the 
tissues of the plant and to the structural units, oi' c(dls, of wliich these 
tissues are coin])osed: and, secondly, in the discovery of the conne(itioii 
that exists between the several functions and tlu'^ anatomical arrange- 
ments re(]uired for tlieir proper performaiH'.c. Tlie study of the 
various cells and tissues of tlu^. plant body clearly demonstrates the 
fact that ])hysiological activity d(^])ends u])()n the geiK'ral structure of 
the organism and u])on individual anatomical fcc‘iture§, just as the 
special manner of action of ev(uy macfiine is the result of its particudar 
mod(i of coiisti iu^tion. 

Physiological anatomy is an explanatory scienccy because^ it sets 
out to discovau' tlie I’elation betwenm structure and fmictioii ; for the 
discovery of relations Indweeu distinct ])henomena (joiistitub^s “ ex- 
planation ” in tlu'. scion tifici sense of tb(^ tcuni. Siiujo, however, any 
particular physiological fLincti(ui a])pears to the, observer to be th(‘, aim 
and object of the correlated structiu’al features, every demonstiution 
of a cojinection between stiaicture and finiction naturally a,ssumes a 
t(deological aspect. 

The value of a teleological (\x])lanation depends eutirdy u])on the 
pliiloso])hical attitude of its author. In some cases such an '‘exi>Iana- 
tion ” merely starves as a pregnant mode of exju’essing th(‘ relation 
between structure and function, wher'cas an objectiv(^ signific‘a,nc(^ may 
be ascribed to it by those who recognise the existeiU'C of ])uq)ose as 
a final cause, not only in human actions, but also in all the workings 
of Nature. 

The preceding definition of the scopes of ])hysiologi(‘,al anatomy 
at once raises the following (piestion : Is thei'e no exce])tion to the rule 
— which almost amounts to a postulate from the anatomico-])hysiological 
standpoint — that each individual cell is endowed with some special 
function, and that a definite physiological value must be assigned to 
everj' morphological feature ? 


A 
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There is no doubt that the rule in question holds good in the vast 
majority of cases. At the same time the adult organs of many plants 
certainly contain isolated cells, or even groups of cells, which must be 
regarded as functionless in tlie sense that they play no useful part in 
the general economy of the plant. Again, it may happen in the case 
of a particular cell-group or tissue that an individual morphological 
character cannot be “ explained ” with reference to a definite physio- 
logical function, or at any rate that the two cannot be brouglit into 
direct relation with one another. 8ucl» functionless units and uifex- 
})laiiied features of the internal structure of plants are of various kinds ; 
their discj imi nation is a matter of considerable importance to the physio- 
logical anatomist, mainly because he is unable otherwise to determine 
the natui'al limits of his proper field of work. 

The functionless condition may be due to loss of function. It is 
further necessary to distinguish between ontogenetic loss of function, 
which takes pla(ie during the development of the individual, and 
phylogenetic loss of function, which arises in the course of evolution of 
a spcKues, a genus, or a family. A few examples will render the dis- 
tinction mf)re evident. Wlien cork is foiaiKMl, tlie primary dermal tissue 
or epidermis is ruptured and degenerates ; again, in many plants the 
stomata of the older leaves lose tlieir ])ower of adjustment and licnci', 
cease to regulate gaseous interchange ; lastly, in the older portions of 
secondary wood the wat(u*-conducting vessels become functioidess by 
occlusion. All these instances illustrate loss of function of the onto- 
geiK^tic type. 

Less numerous are the cases in which a loss of function, initiated at 
some previous stages in the evolution of the s]>ecies under consideration, 
has resulted in the ])hylogenetic reduction of a given organ or tissue. 
On l)e(;oming functionless, namely, an organ or a tissue inevitably 
undergoes— from causes which cannot con vamiently he discusscHl here — 
a gradual reiluction, which may end in com})lcte atrophy. An illustra- 
tion is provid(Ml ])y the more or less ])rouounced reduction of the 
parenchymatous bundle-sheaths which prevails in the leaves of certain 
spe(ues of Eaphorlria. When ty]>ically developed, such bundle-sheaths 
are res])onsible for the removal of synthetic products from the leaf. 
In tlu^ Enp](orl)iaH refei-n'.d to, tliis work is in ])art performed by the 
katiciferous system ; as a result, tlie bundle-sheatlis are to a large extent 
relievcxl of their duties and accordingly undergo very obvious and 
extensive reduction. 

Another instructive illustration of phylogenetic reduction is fur- 
nished by the functionless stomata which occur on the sporogoijia of 
Sphagnvm ; liere guard-cells are still initiated, but the pore and the 
internal air-chamber both remain undeveloped. In this case the reduc- 
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tion of the stomata and tlie loss of function on the })art of their 
guard-cells arc secondary consequences of the phylogenetic reduction— or 
rather ol the complete atrophy — which the ])hotosynthetic system has 
undergone in the sporogoniuni ; owing to the disappearance of green 
tissue, the development of special ventilating organs in the shape of 
stomata has become supertluous. 

Ontogenetic loss of function naturally cannot he regardcul as a 
ydienomenon of prinui im])ortanc(^ from the stand})oint of pliysiological 
analomy. When, namely, a particular organ or tissue ceases its 
physiological activity at .a relatiAxdy early stag(^ as compared with 
other tissue-systems, it must do so for reasons which are in some way 
or other connected with its pro])er functions. The fact that loss of 
function may arise gradually in the course of evolution also in no 
wise affects the fundamental princi])les of the a.nat()mico-])hysiological 
method. An organ or tissue which has undergone phylogenetic reduc- 
tion must cx hypofhed have performed a definite function at some 
])nn'ious evolutionary stage, and must at that time hav(3 possessed an 
anatomical structure coi’related with that fuiu'tion. Where reduction 
has not }>r(.)gress(;(l too far, this foiimu’ (connection between structure 
and fuiKition may still Ih'. d(unonslra])le. In castes of extn^nui reduction 
however, tlu3 existing imjr])hological f(‘.atures may no longer be capable 
of intei'jUH'dation in terms of their obsolete ])hysiological value. In 
such instancies it must always renaiin unc(3rtain whether tlici r(3du(*.(3d 
structure (3ver did ])(3rform any sp(3cial function. Tims the gritty 
particles, composed of thick-walled stereiik's, whmli oc.ciur in the llesh 
of the (Jommon Tear (and in other Tomaceae)* have l)een regardcMl as 
relicis of an ancestral ])rotective shell. This inLerj)r(3tation may be 
((uite (iormit ; but the thick-walled characitei of th(3se stone-cells is not 
in itself a, suHicient pi*oof of thenr former metdianical fimcition. For 
tlicTe is just as much to be said in favour of the view a(3cording to 
whicdi tlicise thick-walled stone-cells are devoid of any functional 
signiiiiiance, and merely serve as repositories for superfluous c(3llulose 
material. Such ambiguous eases are probably lare. 

Functi(ml( 3 ss chara(3tt3i*s sometimes arise in conse(jm3nce of change 
of function, in which event they owe their existen(3e y)a]tly to th(3 
inlluencc of henality. Num( 3 rous casrvs will 1x3 met with later on, in 
which the principal function of a given (jrgan or tissue ])(3Com(3S altercnl. 
in the course of ])hylogenetic — or it may be of ontogen(3tic — develo})- 
inent, the change being accompanied by an ap})ro].)riat(3 modific*ation 
of structure. It does not follow, h()weAU3r, tliat all th(3 morphological 
f( 3 atur( 3 S (jorrelated with the original funcition necessarily und(3rgo 
alteration in such cases. On the contraiy, characters which are not 
incompatible with the newly accyuired function are often inherited 
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unchanged ; owing to the change of function which has taken place 
such surviving features are physiologically valueless. An example 
will serve to render the argument more convincing. 

In the genus Aloe, the leaf-maigin is strengthened by thick- walled 
hypodermal mechanical cells of palisade-like form ; transitional stages 
show that these palisade-stereides are phylogenetically derived from 
{ihin-walled chloro2)hyll-containing palisade-cells, that is to say, from 
typical photosynthetic (dements. Now the palisade-like form of cells 
specialised for photosynthesis is closely related to their function ; 
next to the presence of numerous chloroplasts, in fact, it is their 
most important anatom ico-])l)ysiol(jgical charac'-teristic. This features 
is inherited unchanged when the photosynthetic cells of the leaf- 
margin of Aloe undergo the above-mentioned change of function, 
because the retention of this characteristic does not intcirfere with the 
newly assumed mechanical function. In respect of this new function, 
howewer, tiie palisade-like foim of th(^ (.^ell is a useless feature, since it 
is by no means necessaiy that the im^chankjal cells employed for the 
piir})ose of strengthening the leaf-margin should be elongated at right 
angles to tlie surface of the leaf. As a mattcu of fact the piotection 
of loaf-margins against tlie dangc^r of laceration is far more frecpiently 
effected witli the aid of fibrous stiunds, com])osed of cells that are 
elongaUid in a direction parallel to the h'.af-surface. 

A third calogory of functionless cdiaracters includes features which 
occur in association with some adaptive structur(% their exist(m(.5e 
iH'ing determiiuHl ])y tlie ])articular mode of development of the 
latter. Veny frorjuently, namely, the development of an adaptive 
arrangement involves the a]>pearan('e of features which have no 
intrinsic ])hysiol()gi(%al value, but which arise incidentally in connection 
with certain stages of a partiendar se([uence of developmental ])rocesses. 
When a board is planed in a joiiu'r’s workshoj) s[)irally ivillod shavings 
are prodiua'd ; yet only a child would imagine these to lie obj(^cts 
[ireparcal for a definite })urpos(?. 

These useless correlative characters are of course’s* not easy of 
recognition, since the diseoveuy of su(*.h features generally implies a 
com]>l(de insiglit into the developmental imichanism of the adaptive 
struetur<‘. with which they are cori*elated. An illustration is furnished 
hy the stratification of tliiekcmed cell walls, which is so ch^arly 
displayed hy many mechanical cells. Here the thickness of the 
Jiiemhrane is the factor which is of ])liysiological importance ; the 
stratified condition, on the otlun- hand, is valueless from the mechanical 
]K)int of view, and merely represents an inevitable cons(>(pience of 
the particular mode of t]ii(j!kening adopted hy the developing cell 
wall. 
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While the various kinds of fuiictionless members arid anatomical 
features that have been discussed so far complicate the task of the 
physiological anatomist, they do not fall altogether outside the scope of 
his su])ject, nor do they involve conceptions which conhict with its 
fundamental 2^i’jnciples. It is otherwise, however, with sucli members 
and features as appear to have been devoid of physiological value ah 
initio. If 2)urely individual variations be ignored for the present, and 
if attention be further restricted to undoubtedly liereditary cliaracters, 
the^plestion which first demands consideration relates to the occurrence 
or rather to the 2)ossibility of the existence of aiTangernents in tlie 
structure of an organism that are devoid of utility from their very 
first a2)pearance. The answer to tliis ([uestion will de])end largely u])on 
the point of view from wliirdi one aj)])roaches the subjcict of evolution. 
It must be in the negative, if Charles Darwin’s tlieory of natural 
selection be acce])ted ; for if, as Da]*win assumed, individual variations 
may take place in any (tircction whaUocvci^ then it is only owing to the 
natural selection which occurs in the struggle for existence that living 
1 )cings are able to acrpiire a more complex organisation and thus 
j^radually to rise to a higher plane of evolution. Oji this assuiu])tion 
a newly acHpured ]nor2)h(>logical ijeculiarity 01111 never l^e [)erpetuate(l 
l)y inheritance, unless it a definite service in the interests 

of th(i organism and hen(i(‘, i)roves useful in tlie struggle for exist- 
ence. Utterly useless features, on tlie other liand, cannot ])ossibly 
survive in these (urcumstances. From the ])oint of vu^w of natural 
selection all nior[)ho]ogicjd chaiaciters are in tlie natui’o of useful 
ada])tations, or at any rat(^ must have fullilled this (amdition at the 
time when they became “ lixed.” 

If on the contrary one assumes with Na'geli that the progressive 
evolution of organisms is controlled by inherent tendencies — that is to 
say, by conditions located in tlie living substance itself —or, in other 
words, that the struggle for existence, instead ol ellecting the selection 
of useful charact(‘rs, merely ensures the elimiiia-tion oi liannful or useless 
peculiarities, then the question ])ro2)Ounded above must be answered in 
the affirmative, with certain reservations. For in the absence of the 
struggle for existence and of the unrestricted com^^etition theu'eby 
inqilied, notcjnly useful features — according to Nagcli by direct 
adajitation — but also all useless moiqjhological ^peculiarities wmdd lie 
inherited, since both tyjies of character develop under the comjiulsion 
of internal forces, as it were automatically. If we concede this ].)oint, 
we cannot deny the ^possibility of the inheritance of such stiuctural 
features as are useless — without being actually harmful and hence 
negligible in the struggle for existence, j)articnlarly wheie coni2)etition 
takes a relatively mild form owing to the specially favourable character 
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of the environment, as may happen, for example, in an ecpiably moist 
and warm tropical climate. 

Even in its mildest form, however, the struggle for existence is 
active enough to prevent the perpetuation of a large proportion of 
useless morphological peculiarities in addition to the stock of useful 
adaptations with which every organism is ])rovided. In fact it would 
not be going too far, altogether to deny the existence, in the internal 
organisation of plants, of structural units — whctlier single cells or entire 
tissues — wliicli have always been functionless. On the other hdnd, 
the diversity which evidently characterises the detailed construction of 
organs of every typc^, is doubtless often nothing but the ex})ression of 
an inherent “ creative tendency.” We ar*e thus brought face to face 
with the problem of alternative designs {KonsfruhiionsrariaiM^^^ a 
phenomenon which is of widespread occurrence in the vegetable king- 
dom. An engineer may construct sev(u*al bridges of the same s})an, of 
equal strength and at a similar cost, and follow a distinct plan in (^acli 
case. Similarly, in the organisation of a plant, (uie and the same 
tissiuvsystem may be capable of constriudion according to several 
distinct plans, none of wliicli oilers an a]q)i‘eciable advantage in com- 
])arison with the rest. Nature, as it were, takes a ]_)l(^asure in ringing 
the changes indelinitely upon the possilde variations of structural 
detail; in this way arises the inconceivable diversity whicli prevails 
witli regard to the details of anatomical structure. Not infrequently, 
indeed, a, definite advantage does result from the choicjc of one among 
several possible methods of construction. Thus the isolatit)n of the 
suljepidtu'inal librous strands which is cliaracteristic of the haulms of 
the genus JunruH (and also of many (hM’KUACEAK) provides a-nqde room 
for the intercalation of stiips of photosyntlietic tissiu^, and renders 
it easy for the haulm to assume the role of a photosyiitlietic oigan. Tn 
many cases, however, it is a matter of indifference as far as the welfare 
of the plant is concerned, whether one plan of construction is selected 
rather than another ; it would, therefore, be futile to attem])t an ex])laiia- 
tion of every case of alternative design on strictly utilitarian liiuxs. 
The palivsade-structure characteristic of specialised ]diotosynthetic tissue, 
foj’ instance, may be produced in two (juite distinct ways, namely, 
either by tlie development of inwardly directed folds of the cell 
membrane, or else by the formation of complete partitions, each con- 
sisting of an entire cell wall. The two types of structure may be 
mutually exclusive as regai-ds their occurrence within a grou]) of closely 
related plants (r.//. in the family ItANUNUULACEAE), or both may be found 
in the same individual ; there is, therefore, not the sliglitest i;eason to 
suppose that tlie two varieties of structure represent separate special 
adaptations. What the plant really requires in either case is the 
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ditferentiation of a palisade- shaped jihotosyiithetic eh^meiit, and the 
special modes of construction employed for this purpose in diHeront 
plants are adaptive only in so far as they tend to this common end. 
Similarly, most of the various (sectional) plans of arrangement embodied 
in the mechanical systems of indexible organs are merely expressions 
of this tendency towards variation of design, and must, as far as 
their details are concerned, be treated as characters of purely morpho- 
logical value. 

• All tlie phenomena with whicli the physiological anatomist is con- 
cerned partake of the nature of useful ada})tations. They may be 
subdivided into two groups, which are, however, ])y no means shar[)ly 
delimited from one another. In cases of physiological adaptation tlie 
morphological feature under consideration — whether it l)e a localised 
structure or an entire tissue-system — is intimded to ])erform a physio- 
logical function tliat is to play a definite'- part in the internal ecn)nomy 
of the plant. But there also exist numerous ecological (or biological) 
adaptations, which are develojied in connection with the manifold 
reepiireimmts arising out of relations betweem the ])lant on the one 
hand, and mivironmeutal factors, such as climate, habitat, and the 
animal world, on the other. 

Usually it is the physiological ada]_)tations that mainly dettu’mine 
the structure of the sevcual oi*gans and tissue-systems, ecological 
adaptations being of minor im]>ortan(je in this res])Oct. The photo- 
synthetic system, for example, dis])lays s])ecialisation principally in 
connection with the physiological process of photosynthesis, as indeial 
its name implies. Its structure is such as to ]>rovidc for tlie accom- 
modation of th(5 largiist })ossil)le number of (diloro])lasts, and for the 
rapid removal of syntlietic j)roducts. At the su,mo time a certain 
amount of adaptation to external conditions, such as the intmisity of 
illumination and the humidity of the atmosphere, is also discernible 
in the construction of the j)]iotosynthetic system. Another illustration 
is afforded by certain characteristics of the vessels that serve for the 
conduction i>f water. Here the presence of bordered pits, ajid, in 
fact, the ])(3culiar modi; of thickening of the cell- wall in general, is 
closely connected with a particular physiological jirocess, namely, tlie 
ascent of sa]). The number and the diameter of the vessels, on the 
other hand, are dc;pendent upon ecological rcipiirements, which in their 
turn may be determined by the nature of the habitat — if, for exanijil’e, 
one compares a land plant with an aquatic species — or by some 
jieculiarity of habit, as in the case of climbers. More rarely the 
appearance of a morphological feature is correlated mainly, or even 
entirely, with some ecological requirement ; this condition is exemplified 
by the dermal system, the principal function of which is protection. 
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Very often structures originally devoted to purely physiological 
purposes become in particular species adapted to ecoh^gical ends, and 
accordingly undergo an approjniate cliange of form. This statement 
applies more (^specially to those ecological ada])tations whicli control 
the relations between plants and animals. It would be a serious 
misconception to regard such adaptations as ecological in essence and 
crigin. Take the case of the latex-tubes in the involucral bracts of 
L<aHuc(i\ these structures stand in open communication with sliort 
bail's, which exude an abundance of ])rotective latex if they are injuiiMl 
{i'.g. l)y insects). Here the laticiferous sysUmi lias undoubtedly under- 
gone a secondary specialisation which has nothing to do with its 
jirimary physiological function of conducting plastic maUnlals. The 
same })oint is illustrated by the case of oxalic acid. This sulistance 
is a very common byci-product of vegetable metabolism in general and 
of ])rotein-synthesis in particular. Tlic free acid has a very poisonous 
action upon jirotoplasni, and is tlierefore render(‘d harmless by conver- 
sion into the almost insoluble crystalline ealcluhi oxalalc. Now, the 
crystals in ({uestion are often shaped like minut/e needles or darts, and 
are thus well adapted to pr-ovi<k^ “ mechanical ” protection against the 
attacks of insects and snails. Many other metabolic byc^-products 
may tlius secondarily assunu^ an ecologicjal importanct^ riiysiological 
anatomy takes evei’y adaptation int<> account, whether the datter 1)0 
physiological or ecological in nature. Hut whenever the function of a 
})articulai* sti‘uctur(3 lias to bt3 determined, full consideration should lirst 
be given to all tlu^ ])ossi])ilities of ]>hysiologi(nil adaptation. Ecological 
adaptation should not be thouglit of unless it is found impracticable 
to bi'ing the structure into relation with any genuinely ])hysiologi(3al 
function, that is to say, with a process which constitutivs a,n integral 
])art of the internal vital a(itivity of the [ilant. It is perlui})s advisable 
at this stage once more to insist u]>on the fact that the two fojins of 
adaptation cannot always be sliarply S(‘parated from onti anothei*.^ 

The recognition of th(3 fact thal ])lants exhibit adaiitation as regards 
their inteinal structine, is (pdte independent of the various sugges- 
tions and hy])otlieses which have been ]>ut forward in order to 
ex})lain th(3 origin of this adajitation. With r(3S])ect to tlie latter 
point, one may follow Darwin in attributing the “ ])iir]>oseful ” charac- 
ter of adaptation to tlu3 action of natui'al selection ; or one may shaie 
the belief of Lamarck and Nageli in the existence of a direct 
act'.omnuKlation which takes p]ac(3 without the intervention of natural 
selection ; or, finally, one may hold that the biologist is altogether 
unable to frani(3 a satisfactory explanation of the purposeful aspect 
of nature, and thus rt3legate the question to the field of meta- 
physics. 
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In any case, however, it in impossible to deny the actual existence 
of purposeful adaptations. Physiological anatomy describes tlie adap- 
tive features of the interna] structure of plants, but is incapable of 
explaining their origin, and indeed does not profess to do so, 

A few words must next ])e devoted to the general methods of 
investigation em]>loyed l)y the pliysiological anatomist. In many 
cases, an apjdication of the metliods of comparative anatomy siiflices 
to disclose the physiological significance of a given tissue or arrange- 
meift, and to indicate the connection ])etween its structuni and its 
function. In tlie case of cork, foi* example, mere observation of the 
histological features of the cells and of their characteristic dis[)osition 
at once leads to the conclusio]i that one is (healing with a protective 
dermal tissue. Similarly, ttie manner in which tiui photosynthetic 
cells of a leaf are linkcal u]> with the ])arencbynjatous bundh^-sheaths 
immediately sugg<\sts tliat the; latter serve as jiatiis for the transloca- 
tion of synthetic'- products. Finally, the fact that tlu^ ventilating 
spaces of a leaf communicates with tla^. (nitei' a-tmos])liere l>y means 
of thc^ stomata can bci determineel ])y nune ins])e(;tion. 

Fi'ucpiently, it is im])ossi]>le to determine the- ])riii('Jpal function of 
a tissue'- with certainty from anatoiiiicjal evideiice alone. In these 
circumstances resort must be had to experiment. Tl)e thick- walled 
character of tibrous cells, for exam])le, is not in itself sulheient ])roof 
that the (denumts in (juestion are specialivsed for mechanical pinposos ; 
Init it is perinissil>hi to a,S('.ribe sucl) a function to fibrous tissue 
when its great tensile strength has ))een dcmionstrated by (‘X]a;i-i- 
inent. Similarly, the (‘xislence of a, pliotosynthetic tissue-system was 
not recognised until long after tlu' chlorojdasts had been shown to be 
organs of })hotosynthesis by means of ] physiological experiments. 
Again, the view held by the author, ac'-cordhig to which thtj aleuroiKv 
layer of grasses is a glandular tissue engaged in the secretion of 
diastase, is largely founded upon ex]>erimental (nddence. 

The experimental medhod is also invahuible to the ])hysiological 
anatomist as a means of confirming, of correcting, or of su[)j)lementing 
the results o])tained by the methods of com]>arative anatomy. One 
or two exam])les will add forc'^e to this argument. Thc^ demonstration, 
by means of clumiical tests and physiological ex])eiiinents, of the lact 
that synthetic products travel in the parenchymatous ]>iindle-s]ieaths, 
provides an experimental confirmation of conclusions previously arrived 
at on anatomical grounds. Similarly, inicrosco])ic investigation of one 
of the sensitive bristles of Dionacn inoi^cAi}nla ((di. XXL) suggests that 
the strueture in question is likely to suffer the greatest amount of 
deformation, whem it is bent, in the constricted “ hinge-area ; an 
actual trial at once demonstrates the correctness of this inference. 
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Again, quantitative experiments carried out in order to test the 
relative impermeability of cork towards water and gases throw 
additional light upon the protective function which has been attributed 
to corky tissues on the strength of their liistological peculiarities. 
In this way, the results of anatomical investigation are both amplified 
and rendered more exact by the proper application of the experimental 
metliod. In fact, the utility of experiment from the point of view 
of the physiological anatomist largely depends upon the extent to 
which this method of research enables him to replace more or^ess 
speculative generalisations by well established ‘‘ laws.’’ No one, 
accordingly, who works in the field of pliysiological anatomy, can 
afford to dispense with experimental methods^, at the same time, it 
will not do to overestimate the capabilities of this instrument of 
research. As a matter of fact, the experimental method is, in this 
branch of biology, subjected to two importanf restrictions. 

In the first place, there are many questions concerning the relation 
between structure and function which do not admit of experimental 
treatment at all. How, for example, could the experimental method 
be applied with a view to determining the significance of such minute 
structures as the flanges of arm-palisade colls and the cuticular ridges 
of guard-cells, or of features like the parenchymatous shape of fibrous 
elements, the thickening of the edges of colleiichymatous cells, the thin- 
walled character of tactile papillae, and many similar arrangements ? 
The microscopic size of an object does not of course in itself place 
an insuperable obstacle in tlie way of experimental investigation. In 
the case of the stinging hairs of the Nettle, for example, it can 
readily be shown by experiment that the thin strij) of the wall 
situated immediately below tlie head of the hair actually repre- 
sents the line of rupture. Again, the protoplast of an Algal cell 
of microscopic dimensions can be divided by plasmolysis into two 
portions, of which only one cojitains a nucleus; in this way, the 
difference of behaviour between nucleated and non-nucleated cyto- 
plasm can be observed. Chloroplasts even may be isolated and 
subjected to various tests in order to show that they do not lose 
their photosynthetic capacity in such circumstances. There are, 
however, just as many instances in which the physiological importance 
of microscopic features cannot be investigated by experimental means ; 
where this is the case, it is permissible to base definite conclusions 
upon the data of comparative anatomy alone. 

A further limitation of the experimental method — and one which 
is often not sufficiently appreciated — arises out of certain fundamental 
properties of the living organism. It is characteristic of physiological 
experiments that they expose an organism, or a portion thereof, to 
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conditions which are always artificial and often unnatural. This 
statement applies more especially to the so-called method of extirpation 
which so frequently represents the only experimental resource at the 
disposal of tlie physiological anatomist. This method consists in the 
removal of a given organ or structure by means of an operation, the 
subsequent continuance of a particular function being regarded as 
proof of its connection with the excised structure, while cessation of 
the same function is interpreted in the opposite sense. This procedui'e 
may, however, easily lead to false conclusions for two distinct reasons. 
In tine first place, a serious operation often gives rise to “ shock,'' that 
is to say, to a condition of temporary or permanent general depres- 
sion or paralysis ; this effect may in reality be responsible for the 
lapse of a function, with which the extirpated organ is erroneously 
credited. It would clearly be dangerous to conclude, on the basis of 
an extirpation experiment, that a particular physiological process had 
ceased because the active organ had been removed, when it might be 
shock that was actually res])onsible for the observed cessation of 
activity. It is especially in connection with work upon irritability 
that errors of this kind are constantly liable to vitiate the results of 
exj)erinient. Only careful study of the shock-plienornena themselves 
can enable the physiological anatomist to cope with this difficulty to 
some extent. 

All equally serious cause of error in connection with extirpation 
experiments is the faculty of self-regulation, of which every organism is 
ill some degree possessed. A mutilated organism generally ‘'makes 
shift " to the best of its ability and is often able to transfer tlie 
duties an excised organ to a difierent structure, and in this way 
to (iarry on the threatened function, not indeed with unimpaired 
vigour, but still to such an extent that tlie organism as a whole 
manages to survive. Neglect of this factor is responsible for the 
erroneous assum})tion that a structure necessarily cannot be the instru- 
ment of a particular function, if the latter persists in some degree 
after the structure in (piestioii has been excised. To take a concrete 
instance : Loth anatomical and experimental data led the author to 
regard the so-called aleurone-layer of grasses as a glandular tissue 
which supplies the bulk of the diastase that is required for hydrolysis 
of tlie starch contained in the mealy portion of the endosperm. Other 
investigators have subsequently shown that an isolated grass-endosperm 
can, under certain conditions, hydrolyse its store of starch even after 
the aleurone-layer has been removed by an operation. But this result, 
obtained by the method of extirpation, by no means proves that the 
aleurone-layer plays no part in connection with the hydrolysis of 
starch under normal conditions ; all it does is to demonstrate that the 
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starch-containing endosperm cells can, if necessary, themselves under- 
take the task of producing diastase, by an act of self-regulation. 
Similarly no one would venture to conclude that the animal stomach 
takes no share whatever in digestion, merely on the ground that the 
small intestine can assume the digestive functions of the stomach when 
tiie latter is removed by operation. 

>What has been stated concerning the method of extirpation, applies 
essentially to all experiments that aim at suspending the function of a 
given organ or tissue, even though the measures employed are less drastic. 

The comp^arative and the experimental methods are evidently of 
equal value to the physiological anatomist as instruments of research. 
Each of these methods has its strong and its weak points, while neither 
can claim to give more reliable results than the other in all circum- 
stances. The investigator must test the value of both modes of enquiry 
in every individual case, and he must as far as possible arrange his 
work in such a maimer tliat the two methods will mutually supplement 
and control one another. 

This introductory chajiter may fittingly conclude with a few remarks 
concerning the history of pliysiological anatomy. Even the founders 
of vegetable anatomy and physiology could not altogether fail to observe 
that the various members of the plant body are endowed with special 
functions. The protective function of epidermis and cork, the conduct- 
ing capacity of vascular bundles, the absorptive activity of root-hairs, and 
many similar relations, have long been matters of common knowledge. 
The earlier work in this field, however, produced little more than a 
mass of disconnected observations, which admitted only of the vaguest 
generalisation ; no metliodical and exhaustive account of the connec- 
tion between the structure and tlie functions of any tissue-system had 
been written previous to the year 1874, when Schwendener published 
his classical treatise on “ The Mechanical Principles underlying the 
Anatomical Structure of Monocotyledonous Idants ” (JJas mccluxnischc 
Prinzi'p iin anatomischcn Bent eUr Moiwkolylen), in which the definition 
and diagnosis of a tissue-system was for the first time carried out con- 
sistently in accordance with the ])rinciples now generally accepted by 
physiological anatomists. The tissue-system selected by Schwendener 
was that which constitutes the skeleton of the plant, and the structure 
and arrangement of this ‘‘ mechanical ” system were by him brought 
ihto relation with its function in the most convincing manner. 
Schwendeners treatise not only raised the anatomico-physiological 
tendency of plant-anatomy to the higher status of an independent 
branch of research, but also opened the way for a novel demarcation 
and classification of the various tissues with reference to physiological 
conceptions. 
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In 1881 the author published a paper entitled, “The Anatomy of 
the Photosynthetic Tissue-system of Plants,” in which he adopted the 
Schwendenerian attitude; subsequently other pupils of Schweudener, 
such as Westermaier, Ambronn, Volkens, Tschirch, Zimmermaim, etc., 
assisted in developing this new branch of vegetable anatomy. As 
early as 1884 the author was able — in the original edition of the 
present work — to attempt, for the first time, a connected account of 
the results that had so far been obtained along this line of investigation, 
and, by means of his physiological classification of tissue-systems, to 
outline a scheme into which all the various detailed observations might 
in due course be fitted. Since that time a host of investigators have 
been engaged in contributing to the advancement of physiblogical 
anatomy.' 
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THE CELLS AND TISSUES OF PLANTS. 

A. THE NATURE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF CELLULAR STRUCTURE. 

Every discussion of the internal structure of plants, wlietJier it 
be morphological or physiological in tendency, must be based upon a 
clear conception of the nature of vegetable cells. On this account 
the present chapter must be prefaced by a statement of certain 
elementary facts, involving no theoretical assumptions, concerning 
cellular structure. 

If any filamentous Alga such as Oedoyoninvi or Sjmvf/yra be 
examined microscopically, it will be found that the liquid and semi- 
liquid constituents of the plant-body are enclosc^d within a thin-walled 
but relatively firm tube. Tliis tube is however not truversinl by a 
continuous cavity, but is at certain intervals divided into separate 
chambers or compartments by transverse septa consisting of the same 
substance as the outer wall of the tube. Each of these compartments 
emdoses a separate portion of the above-mentioned liquid and semi- 
liquid contents. The filament is thus made up of a series of w'ell-defined 
compartments, which may be regarded as the structural units or 
dements of the plant-body. Each unit is termed a cell, and the 
thallus of such an Alga is described as a cellular filament. 

If a simple type of Moss-leaf be next examined from a similar 
point of view, it is at once evident that in this (^ase the structural units 
are disposed in two dimensions of space, or, in other '^rds, that such 
a leaf represents a ’ cell-plate. Viewed from above,* the cell-walls 
present the appearance of a delicate network, the different meshes or 
compartments of which vary greatly in shape and size. About tlie 
middle of the leaf the meshes are elongated, on either side thereof 
the cells are more polygonal in outline, while the leaf margin ugain 
is mainly occupied by elongated cells with tooth-like projections 
directed towards the outside. This variety of shape exhibited by the 
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structural units, in the ease of a ccll-platc, becomes much more pro->‘ 
nounced where cells are arranged in three dimensions, of space so as to 
form a cellular mass or cell-body. All the vegetative organs of Higher 
Plants are constructed on this last-mentioned plan ; they consist of 
structural elements of the most diverse shapes and sizes, comprising 
in addition to rounded or polyhedral cells of the isodiametric type, 
also elements which are tabular or prismatic, attenuated or sharply 
pointed, stellate or irregularly branched, and so forth. Moreover, not 
only*do the cells of Higher Plants display almost endless diversity as 
regards their shape, but the character of their walls and contents is also 
extraordinarily diversified. In the case of a Higher Plant — more 
especially among Phanerogams — it is not always possible to demon- 
strate the cellular structure of an organ in its adult condition. Even 
as late as the nineteenth century it remained a matter of doubt whether 
the theory of the general occurrence of cellular structure could be 
extended so as to include water-conducting vessels and latex-tubes. 
But the researches of Von Mobl and Unger among others have 
rendered it quite certain that all Higher Plants — formerly often 
designated by De Candolle s term of “ Vascular }%nts,” and thus 
to some extent contrasted witli Cellular Plants ” — are cellular 
throughout, at any rate at certain stages of their development. The 
wood-vessels, though apparently non-cellular in the adult plant, always 
originate from rows of cells in which the transverse walls degenerate 
at an early stage ; the same statement applies also to articulated latex- 
tubes and to certain otlu^r histological elements. 

Hitherto in this discuvssion the cell has been treated merely as the 
ultimate structural element of the plant-body ; but it must not l>e for- 
gotten that every cell represents a unit not only in the morphological 
but also in the physiological sense. Jt is in fact d. fu/uctional as well 
as a structural element.^ 

If the term “organ be employed in general to denote the instru- 
ment wherewith a definite physiological function is performed, then the 
cell must be regarded as an elementary physiological instrument or “ ele- 
mentary organ.” Every cell, namely, performs a definite physiological 
service either for the whole term of its life or at any rate at some 
period of its existence, wliile the sum total of the physiological functions 
of the various cells constitutes the vital activity of the entire plant. A 
cell may serve the interests of the organism as a whole, either indirectly,* 
because it possesses a firm membrane or cell- wall, or directly, by virtue 
of the living cell-body — the protoplasmic cell-contents or protoplast 
enclosed by the cell-wall. This physiological conception of the cell as 
a functional unit or elementary organ does not imply that every cell is 
necessarily possessed bf independent vital activity. A cell may itself be 
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quite lifeless, and yet play an important ^art in the life of the organism 
as a whole. This statement applies ^he elements of 

which cork, fibrous strands and severa1Fpl||r important tissues are 
composed. In such cases indeed it is the o^l membrane alone that is 
entrusted with a definite task. When on^ce this membrane has been 
manufactured by the living protoplast, the continued existence of the 
latter becomes a matter of indifference so far as the welfare of the 
whole organism is concerned; in such cases, as a matter of fact, the 
protoplast usually dies, and often disappears " altogether, as soon as it ^ 
is no longer required. The necessity of distinguishing between dead 
and living cells evidently in no way conflicts with the physiological 
conception which regards the cell as the functional unit of the plant- 
body. 

The majority of cells represent not only elementary organs, but 
also elementary organisms ; in other words, a cell, as a rule, does not 
merely work in the service of a higher living entity, namely, the entire 
plant, but also itself behaves as a living entity, though indeed as <lhe 
of a lower order of magnitude. Thus each chlorophyll-containing 
palisade-cell in the leaf of a Phanerogam represents an elementary 
photosynthetic organ, but at the same time constitutes in itself a 
complete living organism : if proper precautions are observed, such 
a cell may be removed from the cell-community to which it belongs 
without incurring immediate destruction. Tlie author has even suc- 
ceeded in kee])ing such isolated elements alive for several weeks in 
suitable nutrient solutions ; the cells continued their photosynthetic 
activity, and actually underwent an appreciable amount of growth after 
' isolation.'^ Naturally this power of independent existence is least 
developed in the case of cells which are highl}^ specialised, and which 
therefore rejuesent very efficient elementary organs. 

In the preceding discussion it has been shown that cells must be 
regarded as component parts or elementary organs of the whole plant ; 
at the same time attention has been drawn to the fact that every cell 
also constitutes an independent entity possessing a distinct individuality 
of its own. Clearly every unprejudiced conpeption of the nature and 
significance of cellular structure must make equal allowance for these 
two different aspects of the cliaracter of a cell. About the middle of 
the nineteenth century, when the investigation of the cellular structure 
•of plants was leading to quite unforeseen results, Schleiden, Nageli and 
other prominent workers were not unnaturally inclined to lay stress 
upon the individuality of the structural units, and to emphasise the 
fact of their independent existence as elementary organisms. Schleiden, 
in particular, adopted a most uncompromising — one might justly say an 
extreme — attitude with regard to the matter. According to this view 
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the growth and differ^|^lon of each organ and of the plant as a 
whole is purely the formative processes which take place 

within the individual A reaction against this one-sided concep- 

tion was instituted by ifofmeister, who was the first to maintain that 
the growth of individual cells is dependent upon that of the entire 
organ of which they are the component parts. 

In accordance with its twofold nature — as explained above — a cell 
plays now an active and" now a passive part in the multifarious vital 
actmties of the plant. As a part of the wholeAt is subject to the 
prevailing tendency of morphogenetic activity and growth; as an ele- 
mentary organism it exerts a certain amount of control over these very 
processes, tlie extent of its influence depending upon its location and 
upon its special characteristics. Consider, for example, a single one 
among the innumerable green cells contained in an ordinary foliage 
leaf. By virtue of its photosyntlietic activity such a cell influences 
the inception of new organs, and consequently the growth of the plant 
30 a whole. On the other hand, this green cell would he unable to 
perform its characteristic functions, were not the leaf of which it is a 
part first of all enabled by definite formative processes of growth to 
assume its ilatly expanded sliape, and secondly induced by its specific 
mode of reaction towards photic stimuli tn take u]) the position in wliich 
it is exposed to illumination in the most favourable manner. Since, 
namely, every green cell requires a certain intensity of illumination in 
connection with its pliotosynthetic activity, pro])er provision must he 
made to meet this demand, before the cell is able to perforin its normal 
functions efficiently. On the one hand, therefore, the growth of the 
plant as a whole depends upon the activity of the individual green 
cells and upon the nature of the materials wliieli they manufacture, 
while, on the other, this pliotosynthetic function of the green cells is 
itself influenced and controlled by the general growth of the plant and 
by the character of the architectural plan embodied in its external 
morphology. 

This interaction between the cells in their character of elementary 
organisms on the one hand, and the plant-body as a whole on the 
other, may naturally assume a variety of aspects ; the more marked 
the individuality of one agent becomes, the more does the other become 
subject to its control. Generally speaking, the independence of the^ 
individual cells is most pronounced and effective in the case of plants 
which stand at a relatively low level of evolution. - Among the lowest 
of the Green Algae, the Brotococcales, the individuality of the plant- 
body as a whole is so feebly developed, that the latter is not even 
regarded as an individual in the sense in which this term is applied to 
one of the Higher Plants ; it is on' the contrary customary in these 
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cases to speak of ‘"cell-colonies,” “ cell-faijiUies,” or “coenobia,” an 
thus to attach the notion of individuality isatelusively to the componer 
cells. The delicate cell-plates of Pediastrum, the sac-like net of Hydri 
dictuon and the cell-chains of Scenedes7nm are all familiar examples 
such cell-colonies or coenobia. With every rise in the scale of evolii 
tion, on the other hand, and w^ith every increase in the perfection q 
organisation, the independence of the component cells becomes raor^ 
and moi:e subordinated to the individuality of the plant as a whole, 
Certain elements may indeed lose their individuality altogether. 
Thus cells or cell-masses frequently coalesce with one another^ or 
become disorganised in various ways. The “ syncytes ” (Zell-fusionrn) 
produced in this way are employed for very diverse physiological pur- 
poses, being utilised as water-conducting or as laticiferous vessels, as 
sieve-tubes, as secretory cavities, and the like. That complete loss of 
individuality on the part of the single elements is l)y no means incom- 
patible with the performance of a physiological function, is further 
demonstrated by the extensive use which is made of dead cells in the 
construction of the plant-body. The living organism, whether vegetable 
or animal in nature, has often been described as a “ society of cells.” 
After what has been stated above it will be admitted that there is much 
to be said in favour of this comparison. The simile is undoubtedly 
justifiable so far as the main ])rinciple is concerned ; for in the 
case of human society it is likewise necessary to discriminate between 
the individuality of the state, the one hand, and that of the citizen 
who represents the social unit, on the othei*. 

B. THE STPvUCrrUBE AND FUNCTIONS OF I^HE TYPICAL 
VE(iETABLE CELL. 

The use of tlu? term “ cell ” to denote the structural and functional 
elements of which the bodies of plants and animals are composed, 
recalls the historical fact that Kobert Hooke, the discoverer of the 
cellular structure of plants, was cognisant only of the relatively firm 
cell-membrane or wall. 

The presence of a hard case of this kind enclosing the ‘‘ living 
contents,” or protoplasmic cell-body, is a characteristic feature of the 
typi^jal vegetable cell, and distinguishes it from the cells of animals. 
^In the present chapter, however, the living protoplasm and the various 
protoplasmic organs will ]>e dealt with first; subsequently the cell- 
wall will be discussed as far as its general features are concerned.^ 

1. General Clmractemsticei of Proto'phisn}, 

Tn all cases, without exception, it is the protoplasm (v. Mohl), or 
protoplast (Hanstein), which must solely and exclusively be regarded as 
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thf "vehicle of the physiological activity of the cell The process of 
mention and the other chemical changes included in the general 
category of metabolism are carried on within the protoplasm, or at 
any rate are initiated by the living substance. It is in the protoplasm 
also that the interchange of energy occurs which becomes necessary 
when translocation of material takes place, when movements are carried 
out in connection with growth and in response to stimulation, wlien 
external resistance is overcome, in fact, whenever work is })erformod 
intdi'nally or externally ])y the plant or by one of its organs. Further, 
that remarkable property of living organisms which the physiologist 
calls irritability, likewise resides in the protoplasm. It is the living 
substance that controls all the morphogenetic processes which impress 
a specific character upon each cell as well as upon the entire plant. 
Finally, it is the protoplasm which initiates and carries out all the 
processes connected both with asexual and with sexual reproduction, 
and whicli itself acts as the vehicle of the heritable characters of 
the organism. 

Every protoplast must evidently be a highly complicated organism, 
since an activity whicli is so excessively varied, but which is neverthe- 
less governed by definite laws and characterised by the frecpient 
repetition of similar actions, demands a correspondingly complex 
apparatus for its performance.^* At first sight the normal condition 
of the proto])lasni, as revealed by its outwardly percejjtiblc physical 
characters, seems to be incompatible jj^th the foregoing conclusion, 
(lenerally speaking, protoplasm has a semi-licpiid, slimy consistency ; 
this fact has again and again given rise to an erroneous doctrine, which 
refuses to admit the existence of the internal organisation that sliould 
properly belong to a living substance and vt^gards the protoplasm as 
a complex lirpiid mixture or emulsion — in the physical sense, — within 
which vital activity proceeds in a manner analogous to the ))urely 
l)hysical changes that may be observed in lifeless artificial solutions 
and mixtures. 

A simile may help to explain how a substance, which superficially 
ap])ears to ])ossess the properties of a semi-liquid material, and the 
constituent particles of which are therefore readily displaceable 
with reference to one another, may nevertheless be endowed with a 
complicated internal structure and organisation. A great arniy^ 
marching into the field is by virtue of its elaborate organisation capable 
of executing the most varied and purposeful concerted movements and 
actions ; its component divisions and subdivisions do not, however, 
form a rigid structure, but are on the contrary in the higliest degree 
mobile relatively to one another. This internal mobility may indeed 
apparently develop into complete disintegration in the case of skirmishes 
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and reconnaissances. Mobility of the component parts is in fact an 
indispensable condition of efficiency on the part of the entire army, 
which to the eye of an uninitiated onlooker seems to flow like a mighty 
stream over the countryside. Similarly protoplasm presents the appear- 
ance of a semi-liquid, structureless substance, whereas actually this 
outward semblance of liquidity merely expresses that very mobile 
condition of the constituent j)articles which is essential to the continu- 
ance of the liighly intricate vital activity. Tin's internal mobility 
entails, it is true, certain physical consequences ; it is, in other w 6 rds, 
accompanied by phenomena which appear also in connection with life- 
less liquids and emulsions. But these purely physical phenomena 
have no immediate connection with what may be termed the vital 
aspect of protoplasmic structure and activity.^ 

It may be remarked that the consistency of the protoplasm is not 
necessarily the same in every part of a given cell, while one and the 
same portion of a protoplast may vary in consistency at different times ; 
certain components of the 2>i’otoplast may temporarily or j)ermanently 
display a relatively solid character, doubtless in relation to the special 
functions with which these components are entrusted. 

Naturally many attem2)ts have been made to demonstrate that 
protoplasm is possessed of a visihle structure and differentiation. 
Among the various theories which have l)een propounded in this 
connection Biitschli’s hypothesis of the universal foam structure ” of 
I)rotop]asm perhaps rests upon the widest basis of fact. There can 
indeed be no doubt that a delicate alveolar structure of the 2:>roto2^1asm 
is widely distributed as regards both animal and vegetable cells, and 
that this structure jdays an imj)ortant part in connection with various 
functions of the living substaiuic. On the other hand, it cannot be 
denied that under certain conditions fibrillar structures also ai)pear 
within the proto2)lasm. In many cases the fibrillar appearance in 
reality corresponds to the outlines of a reticulum which has been 
produced by the partial collapse of the walls of greatly elongated 
alveoli ; in other instances, however, delicate fibrils actually seem to 
be differentiated within the protoplasm composing the alveolar walls. 
Strasburger accordingly discriminates between “ alveolar and ‘‘ filar 
jilasma, at the same time attributing different functions to these two 
varieties of protoplasm. The former is termed trophoplasm by Stras- 
burger, because it seems to be chiefly concerned with the process of 
nutrition; the latter is supposed to be active mainly in connection 
with developmental changes, and is therefore termed kinoplasm. 
Further investigation is required in order to decide how far this 
distinction is justified. 

The chemical constitution of the living substance is quite in keeping 
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with its complex morphological character; a great number of different 
substances enter into the composition of protoplasm; prominent among 
them being the proteins, whicli are tliemselves, of course, the most 
complex carbon-compounds known to the chemist.^ 

Since the correlation of structure with function is always evident, 
as regards both the gross anatomy and the histology of the plant-body, 
a similar connection between the mor^diological features c>f protoplasm 
and the functions of the individual protoplast would doubtless be 
demonstrable, were it not that most of the structures concerned are 
of ultrarnicroscopic dimensions. It is, nevertheless, possible to recognise 
within the living substance a number of well differentiated cell-organs 
which are entrusted with definite functions. 

The arrangement of the protoplasm within the cell and tlio disposition 
of the plasmatic organs are not always the same, but depend at any 
given moment partly upon the stage of developineiit to which the 
protoplast has attained and partly upon the nature of its special 
activities. Moreover, external stimuli may affect both the general 
disposition of the protoplasm and the arrangement of the cell-organs. 
In the case of tlie embryonic cells which coni])ose the growing-points 
of a Higher Plant, it is usual for the cell-cavity to be comjdetely filled 
with protoplasm. At the centre of such a cell will be found the most 
important of all the cell-organs, namely, the nucleus. The centrosome 
is a minute organ, which is of general occurrencci in animal cells, but 
which among plants has been identified with certainty only in some of 
the Lower Cryptogams ; where it is present, it is always closely associated 
with the nucleus. (Grouped around the nucleus are several colourless 
or pale-green corpiiscles of moderate size, the chromatophores. All the 
aforesaid organs lie embedded in the general cell-plasma or cytoplasm, 
which is 'bounded externally, tliat is to say towards the cell-wall, by 
the ectoplast {Hautseliicht), In the adult cell the conditions are 
alteretb owing to the appearance within the cytoplasm of cavities filled 
with cell-sap, the so-called vacuoles. The vacuoles may ultimately be 
replaced by a single large sap-cavity ; in this case the protoplast, with 
its attendant organs, assumes the form of a peripheral layer of varying 
thickness (the “primordial utricle/’ of v. Mohl), which adheres to the 
inner surface of the cell-wall. Not invariably, however, does the 
whole of the cytoplasm shift on to the walls after the formation of a 
sap-cavity ; very often the latter may be seen to be traversed in various 
directions by cytoplasmic strands and filaments which sometimes connect 
a central mass of plasma, in which the nucleus is suspended, with the 
peripheral layer (Fig. 1 )• 

The cytoplasm— apart from the ectoplast, which is always stationary 
——very fre(^uently displays a more or less energetic streaming movement 
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which is termed protoplasmic rotation or circulation.^ This is not the 

place to consider in detail either the external features of the different 
forms of protoplasmic streaming or the internal causes of this pheno- 
menon, since these matters pertain to the field of pure physiology. 
Brief reference must, however, be made to a circumstance which was 
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first clearly pointed out by de Vries, namely, the 
fact that these movements of the protoplasm 
greatly facilitate * intracellular translocation and 
metabolism in general. Eotation and circulafion 
of the protoplasm enable substances wliicli enter 
the cell to distribute themselves and to inter- 
mingle with comjiarative rapidity, whereas these 
processes would take })laee very slowly if they 
were entirely dependent upon diffusion. The 
rapid intermixture effected in this manner in its 
turn appreciably accelerates the transference of 
material from cell to cell. According to Bierherg, 
potassium nitrate, lithium carbonate, and thallium 
8ul})hate all travel, in the leaves of Elodm and 
VaUiHnerid, by means of protoplasmic streaming, 
at three or four times the rate that could be 
maintained l)y diffusion alone. The importance 
of protoplasmic movement in this respect must 
not he underestimated upon the ground that 
mechanical intermixture can be affected also in 
various other ways. On the other hand, proto- 
plasmic streaming is not so general a pheno- 
menon as de Vries is inclined to suppose ; in 
many instances, indeed, it takes place only as a 
result of injury, in which case the cells imme- 
diately adjoining the wound display the most 
active movement. The streaming which is thus 
induced or accelerated by traumatic stimulation 
undoubtedly serves to expedite those ]jietal)olic 
processes which tend to bring about tlie healing of 


the wound with the smallest possible loss of time. 
The course followed l)y ])rotoplasmic currents of rotation or cir- 
culation on the whole bears out the notion that the movement serves 


to accelerate translocation. In an elongated cell, for example, the 
current usually flows in a direction parallel to the longitudinal axis 
of the element. 


When it is therefore considered that in the case of a sporangio- 
phore of Phycomyces the streaming protoplasm can travel all the way 
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from the base of the organ to its apex in the course of a few hours, it 
will be realised how the plastic materials and reserve-substances 
required for the development of a sporangium can be concentrated at 
the proper point in a comparatively short space of time. When a cell- 
membrane is locally undergoing growth in thickness or in surface, it is 
quite usual for protoplasmic currents to move along tliose regions of 
the wall which are engaged in growth. Criiger and Dippel have 
observed this phenomenon in connection with the development of spiral 
and reticulate thickenings. In other cases streaming may result in a 
local accumulation of protoplasm near tlie region of growth ; this con- 
dition is found in connection with such processes as the thickening of 
the outer wall of epidermal elements, the strengthening of the ventral 
walls of guard-cells, the protrusion and apical extension of root-hairs, 
and so forth. 

While in all the instances so far considered the course of the 
protoplasmic currents is controlled by internal factors, cases are 
also known in which external inllueiices determine their direcition. 
Thus several investigators liave asserted that photic or gravitational 
stimulation is followed by local accumulation of the protoplasm in root 
hairs, in tlu^ statocysts of root-caps, in sporangiophores, etc.; some of 
these observations, however, re(]uire further confirmation. There can 
also be no doubt that those changes in the position of chloroplasts, 
which depend upon variations in the intensity and direction of the 
incident illumination, are effected by definite though imj)erceptible 
movements of the geiuual (;yto])lasni or of special cyto])lasmic librillae. 
It is quite inconceivable that the chloroidasts sliould move about 
actively with the aid of pseudoiMKiium-like pro(;esses, as was suggested 
many years ago by Schaarschmidt, and more recently again ])y Serin. 
Attention may finally lie drawn to Tangls discovery of the fact, that if 
a l>ulb-scale of Allium Cepa is subjected to mechanical injury, the proto- 
plasm in the cells bordering upon the wounded surface accumulates on 
the walls which are nearest to the wound, and in so doing brings the 
nuclei into juxtaposition with these walls. Here again it is a traumatic 
stimulus that calls forth a movement of protoplasm in a definite 
direction. Nestler has since shown that movements of this character 
are of widespread occurrence. All these facts indicate that it is neces- 
sary to distinguish between several distinct forms of proto]>lasmic 
movement. The I'oadily visible protoplasmic currents which nr 
infrequently carry chromatophores and nuclei along with them, di^ 

^in nature from the imperceptible streaming that brings a nucleup 
an appropriate position, or that effects a transposition of chlor 
in response to photic or other stimuli. 
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2. The Protoplasmic or Plasmatic Membranes. 

Every protoplast is surrounded by a special dermal layer, the 
external plasmatic membrane or ectoplast. Where this membrane is 
visible at all, it appears to consist of hyaline iion-grariular protoplasm, 
the so-called hyaloplasm ; the granular protoidasm or polioplasm 
enclosed' within the ectoplast, on the contrary, presents a more or less 
turbid appearance owing to the presence of numerous granular or 
vesicular inclusions, the microsomes. The protoplast is likewise 
separated from the various vacuoles which it contains by hyaloplasmic 
membranes, the vacuolar or internal plasmatic membranes.^ 

The ectoplast consists of relatively solid protoplasm, and is possessed 
of a special structure, by virtue of which it is able to control many of 
the relations which the protoplast maintains with the outer world. In 
the case of naked protoplasmic bodies, such as the plasmodia of 
Myxomycetes or the swarm-spores of Algae, the ectoplast serves princi- 
pally for ])rotection, a function elsewhere performed by the cell-walk 
.Further, whether the protoplast is (dothed in a cell-membrane or not, 
the ectoplast invariably regulates the osmotic interchange with the 
external medium or with adjacent cells. Pfeifer’s researches in par- 
ticular liave made it clear that this membrane controls both the 
entrance of dissolved substances required for the nutrition, and in fact 
for the general metabolism of the cell, and the egress of bodies manu- 
factured by the protoplast. The osmotic interchange of material does 
not proceed entirely in accordance with ])hysical laws, but is also 
intliieuced to a great extent by tlie physiological requirements of the 
cell. The specific structure of the plasmatic membranes is adapted to 
these requirements ; it is for this reason that a substance of relatively 
high molecular weight may be able to penetrate freely through tlie 
ectoplast, while passage is denied to the far smaller molecules of 
another compound. These statements are equally applicable to the 
internal plasmatic or vacuolar membranes, the j)hysiological btdiaviour 
of which has been particularly studied by de Vries. 

The ectoplast is also closely concerned with the production of the 
^ cell-wall ; indeed, in view of the fact that it lies in close contact with 
the cell-wall while the latter is undergoing growth and differentiation, 
there can be no doubt that this plasmatic membrane is directly involved 
both these processes. Again, when a limited region of a cell- wall is 
x'easing or diminishing in thickness, the underlying portion of the 
currel^®^ must take an active part in the change, since all such processes* 
of the '^^^^ disorganisation are under the immediate control of the 
^jpibstance. As Noll points out, it is advantageous in this 
phore of^^^ ectoplast is relatively solid and stationary, and 
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hence capable of exerting a definite influence continuously at the 
same point. 

The attribution of this controlling influence to the ectoplast must 
of coui-se by no means be held to imply that the latter has a monopoly 
of morphogenetic activity. It is on the contrary highly probable, as 
will be shown later on, that the formative processes of the cell in 
general, and particularly those which relate to the cell-wall, take place 
under the directive influence of a totally diflerent cell-organ, namely, 
the ifucleus, and that the latter as it were employs the ectoplast as an 
executive agent. On account of its superficial position the external 
plasmatic membrane is that part of the protoplast which is first afl'ected 
by external stimuli, and it is accordingly not improbable that the 
ectoplast represents the general perceptive organ of the cell ; this 
supposed special function of the ectoplast cannot, however, be considered 
in detail until a later occasion (cf. Chap. XII.). 

It is maintained by de Vries that both the external and the 
internal or vacuolar plasmatic membranes are inde])endent, autonomous 
protoplasmic organs, invariably derived from pre-existing structures of 
the same kind, and never arising de mwo by diflerentiation from 
ordinary polioplasm. This assumption is based upon the following 
observations, among others. If tlui ectoplast is subjected to mechanical 
injury — as, for instance, when a filament of Vaackeria is cut across — 
its severed margins always fuse together again immediately; further 
the vacuolar membrane can be artificially isolated from the surrounding 
polio})lasm without at once losing its vitality or the organisation 

associated therewith. De Vries also cites certain observations made 

*■ 

by Went, according to whicli vacuoles are <listributed throughout every 
protoplast and multiply by division only, while those which appear to 
be ih the nascent condition are in reality developing from pre-existing 
vacuole-forming organs or tonoplasts. (Went and de Vries ap])ly tliis 
term also to the adult vacuolar membranes.) 

This view is opposed by Iflefler, who holds that the ectoplast and 
the vacuolar membranes are not autonomous ])rotoplasmic organs com- 
parable to nuclei or chromatophores, but that on the contrary both 
may be produced anew, as required, by diflerentiation o\it of ordinary 
cytoplasm; the latter, in fact, possesses an inherent capacity of 
separating itself, when necessary, by the formation of a S2>ecial limit- 
ing layer, both from the surrounding medium and from included sap- 
cavities. Apart from theoretical considerations, Pfefler bases his 
opinion principally upon the fact tliat formation of vacuoles in no 
respect different from normal vacuoles — may be artificially effected by 
introducing minute crystals of asparagine or calcium sulphate into the 
interior of a Myxomycete-plasmodium. This is not the place to deal 
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exhaustively with these divergent opinions. It may, however, be 
remarked that a compromise can be effected between the two attitudes, 
if it be admitted that plasmatic membranes may exhibit varying 
degrees of specialisation. When such a membrane merely represents 
a protective layer and an instrument for regulating interchange of 
material, it can scarcely be regarded as an autonomous organ. As its 
structufe becomes more complex and as the principle of division of 
labour — which extends even to the individual protoplast — makes itself 
felt in connection with its activities, tlie plasmatic membrane ac(*piires 
greater independence, and it may thus in certain circumstances even 
attain to a Btate of complete autonomy. Tlie autonomous nuclei and 
chromatopliores, which are discussed below (cf. Sections 3 and 4), must 
after all have been evolved in a similar fashion ; at any rate, it is 
difficult to imagine how they can have originated otherwise. 

3. The Nticlcus. 

Every typical vegetable protoplast is ])rovided at any rate with 
one highly individualised cell-organ, namely, the nucleus. The nucleus 
is characterised as an organ of the first importance, not only by the 
constancy of its occurrence, but also by the uniformity of its structuic. 

The principal component of the nucleus is a mesh work of delicate 
threads, which are intertwined and connected to one another by 
numerous anastomoses. In properly fixed and stained preparations 
this nuclear reticulum can lie investigated in detail. It is then found 
that the threads themselves are at most veiy slightly stained, but tliat 
they have embedded in them granules of a deeply staining material, 
the So-called chromatin. It is not improbable that these granules 
contain the niteleins^ which are tlie characteristic chemical components 
of nuclear substance. Somewhere among the convolutions of the 
nuclear reticulum are situated one or more highly refractive, usually 
spherical nucleoli, which arc readily distinguishable from chromatin 
granules by tlieir staining i)roperties. The meshes of the nuclear 
reticulum are filled with a homogeneous nuclear sap. From the 
surrounding cytoplasm the nucleus appears to be separated by a 
protoplasmic nuclear membrane.^^ 

The shape of the nucleus is to some extent correlated with that 
of the cell to which it V^elongs. Thus it is usually rounded, and 
•either spherical or disc-shaped, in isodiametric cells, while in elongated 
elements it often assumes a spindle- or rod-like form. There are, how- 
ever, not a few exceptions to this rule. Many fibres (for instance, 
those of Linum) contain small spherical nuclei. The nuclei of i}he 
guard-cells of Ornithogalum umhellatum are crescentic in outline, while 
those of the corresponding cells of various grasses are dumbbell-shaped 
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in accordance with the form of the cell-cavity. More rarely the nucleus 
is lobed, as in the pollen-grains of various Angiospernis, or provided with 
slender pointed prolongations, as in the foliar epidermis of Ornithogalmn 
umhellat'iim, in the petiolar hairs of Pelargonium roseum and P. zonale^ 
and in the digestive cells of inycorrhizal organs, such as the roots 
of Ncottia Nidua avis or the rhizomes of Psilotum-. In many of these 
instances the unusual shape of the nucleus is obviously correlated with 
the sx3ecial nature of its functions ; but further discussion of this point 
must be })ostx>oned. 

The size of the nucleus is partly a sx)ecific cliaracter, which remains 
constant within certain limits of affinity; but it is also to some extent 
dependent upon the particular ))hysiological function of the cell or 
tissue. The first jjoint may be illusti’ated ])y the following examples, 
llelatively large nuclei occur generally among Conifers and Monocoty- 
ledons, while these structures are remarkably small throughout the 
Fungi. Among Dicotyledons, the Kanunculaceak and Lokantuaceae 
are distinguished by the x>ossession of comparatively large nuclei. As 
regards tlie variation in the size of the nuclei in different tissues, 
])rominence may be given to the fact that large nuclei are es])ecially 
characteristic of meristematic tissues, in which, according to Strasburger, 
the diameter of the nucleus amounts on an average to two-thirds of 
the width of the entire cell. As a matter of fact, Schwarz has shown 
by careful measurement that the nuclei of meristematic ceils become at 
first even larger, when the latter are transformed into adult elements, 
but that* tlieir size gradually diminishes again as the growth of the 
cell conies to a standstill.^^ Sachs was long ago led to attribute an 
administrative function to the nucleus, on account of its relatively 
large size in the case of meristematic cells, (llandular cells also as a 
rule possess (jomjiaratively large nuclei, a circumstance which again 
suggests that it is the nucleus which controls the metabolic activity of 
the cell. 

The ty})ical vegetable cell is uninucleate. Treub has shown that 
in Higher Plants several nuclei, or even a large number of these struc- 
tures, occur in the elongated fibres and latex-tubes of various species 
of Euphokbiaceae, Asclepiadaceae, Apocynaceae, and Ukticaceae, 
doubtless on account of the unusual size of the cells in question. lor 
whatever the sx)ecial functions x)erfornied by the nucleus may be, it is 
clearly an advantage for a j^rotoplast of more than ordinary dimensic^is • 
to possess, in j)lace of a single large nucleiis, a number of equivalent 
organs of smaller size distributed evenly throughout the cell. The 
multinucleate cells ” characteristic of certain Algae and of a great 
many Fungi must be regarded in a similar light. On the other hand, 
the multinucleate condition of aged parenchymatous cells observed in 
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certain Monocotyledons {e.g. TradescanfAa) by Johow is the result of 
the fragpientation of a single primary nucleus ; this disintegration is a 
senile phenomenon, and is probably devoid of any special physiological 
significance.^^ 

A protoplasmic organ which is so conspicuous and so universally 
distributed as the nucleus must undoubtedly play a highly important 
part pi the life of the cell ; as a matter of fact, numerous investigators 
have been striving, during the past three decades, to gain further 
insight from various points of view into the functions of the nucleus.^^ 

The majority of biologists at tlie present day regard the nucleus 
as the vehicle of the hereditary characters of the organism ; in other 
words, the nucleus is supposed to contain the hereditary substance or 
idioplasm. 

It was Nag(5]i, who, in the year 1884, first enunciated a theory, 
supported by ingenious arguments, to the effect that the protoplasm of 
every germ-cell must contain a comimratively solid and excessively 
complex germ-plasm or idioplasm ; this substance initiates and 
regulates the “ ])redetermined and specific developmental activity 
that results in the formation of eell-complexes of varying size, of a 
specific plant, of a root or of a hair pertaining to a specific plant.” 
Every recognisable property of the eom})leted organism is present in a 
rudimentary form in the idioplasm ; the latter substance is, of course, 
not confined to tlie germ-cells, but occurs also in every somatic cell of 
the developing organism, initiating and directing its specific activities. 

Nageli pictured the idioplasm to himself as existing in the shape 
of a system of delicate strands, which form a continuous network 
penetrating into every part of the plant-body ; hut he hazarded the 
suggestion that this substance “ is more especially aggregated within the 
nucleus.” Soon afterwards this tentative hypothesis gave place to the 
theory which regards the idioplasm as located exclusively in the nucleus. 
This conception again may be traced back to Niigeli, who pointed 
out that the offspring in general derives its hereditary morphological 
features to an equal extent from both parents, in spite of tlie fact that 
the bulk of the female gamete, or egg, is usually many thousand times 
greater than that of the male gamete, or sperm. If, however, the capacity 
for inheritance possessed by the idioplasm is equally great in the case of 
both male and female gametes — and there is no reason to suppose 
‘ tlie contrary, — it follows tliat equal quantities of idioplasm must be 
present in the two kinds of gametes, however greatly the latter may 
differ in respect of the total bulk of the protoplast. The question 
then arises, as to what part of the sperm contains the idioplasm. 
Since the cilia and the other cytoplasmic portions of the male gamete 
are adapted for the performance of special physiological functions, it 
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follows that the idioplasm gan only te located in the nucleus. This 
conclusion is supported by the fundamentally important observation 
that, in the process of fertilisation, the nuclei of the two gametes fuse 
with one another in a characteristic manner. Further, when the 
fertilised egg undergoes its first segmentation, the component parts of 
the nuclear reticulum, the so-called chromosomes, split longitudinally 
into halves, which distribute themselves between the two daughter-cells 
in such a manner that each of the latter receives equal numbers of 
male ” and “ female ’’ half-chromosomes [that is to say, equal chromo- 
some-halves, derived respectively from the male and from the female 
parent]. The daughter-nuclei are formed by the combination of these 
half-chromosomes. Precisely the same apportionment of the chromo- 
some-halves takes place at every subsequent cell-division. 

This characteristic behaviour on the part of the two sexual nuclei 
and on that of the product of their union (the “ fusion-nucleus ” 
or “ cleavage-nucleus ”) was first discovered by van Beneden in the 
Nematode Ascaris mcgaloccphala. Soon after, Strasburger, Hertwig, 
Kolliker and Weisrnann, all came to the conclusion, that the nucleus, 
or more precisely the nuclear i*eticuluni which breaks up into the 
chromosomes during nuclear division, must be regarded as the vehicle 
of the hereditary substance. 

This conoeption of the nucleus fis a structure which embodies the 
hereditary properties of the organism, and as an organ which controls 
.the growth and differentiation of the cell, was promptly subjected to the 
test of experiment both from the zoological and from the botanical 
side. While the general relations of the nucleus to the processes of 
regeneration were studied, particularly in the case of unicellular 
organisms, special attentioii was directed to the differences in behaviour 
exhibited by nucleated and non-iiucleated fragments of protoplasts. 
Thus Klcbs showed that if a protoplast of a filamentous Alga, 
such as Zygnevia, Spirogijra, or Ocdogonium be divided (by plas- 
molysis with 16-25 per cent, solution of cane-sugar) into nucleated and 
non-nucleated halves, it is the nucleated portion alone which is able to 
clothe itself with a new cell-wall, to grow in length and generally 
to resume the condition of a normal cell. The author has made a 
similar observation with regard to the cells of the hairs of certain 
CucuiiBiTACEAE, Tn these the protoplast not infrequently becomes 
separated into two parts owing to the very uneven deposition of thicken-* 
ing layers upon the lateral walls ; if cell- wall formation continues at all 
after this separation has taken place, it is only the nucleated half of 
the protoplast that produces new layers of cellulose (Fig. 2). Schmitz 
and the author have further demonstrated, in the case of various 
Siphon ALES, such as Valoniidt Siphouoclctdus and Vuuchei'viy that an 
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isolated fragment of protoplasm cannot acquire a cell-wall or survive 
as an independent cell unless it contains at least one nucleus. The 
author has also observed, that when a filament of Vauchcria is cut in 
two, the chloroplasts are withdrawn from the vicinity of wound, whereas 
the numerous small nuclei, on the contrary, remain in close proximity 
to the new cell-wall which proceeds to develop over the wounded 
surfa^je. 

Closely related to the last-mentioned phenomenon are the facts 
recorded by the author concerning the position of the niicdefus in 
growing cells. In such cases, namely, the nucleus usually lies in more 
or less close proximity to the region of most 
active, or of most protracted growth ; this statement 
applies to the growth of the cell as a whole, as well 
as to the special processes of thickening or surface- 
extension of the cell-wall. Occasionally a direct 
communication is maintained between the nucleus 
and the region of active growth by means of pro- 
toplasmic strands. In those epidermal cells, for 
example, in which the outer walls become much 
thicker than the lateral and inner walls, the nucleus 
generally lies in contact with the outer wall to begin 
with, wiiereas it may shift on to one of the otlier 
walls, when the growth of the cell comes to an end. 
In Aloe verriicosa the external wall of each foliar 
in epidermal cell is provided with a minute solid 
papilla, which tirst makes its ap})earance in the 
deaSwiv^l uTtiies"; joung Cell 111 the form of a sharply defined cushion- 
c!oted‘rii?™eii-wair thickening of the niembraiKi (Fig. 3 n). The 

nucleus places itself in close contact with this 
cushion, and it remains there until the thickening of the outer wall is 
completed (Fig. 3 c) ; suhsoquently it often assumes a different posi- 
tion. The epidermal cells of pericarps and seed-coats not infrequently 
have specially thickened inner walls ; here again the luicleuvS is often 
(e.f/. ill Oarex and Scopolina, Fig. 3 d) found lying in contact with the 
wall which is undergoing growth in thickness. 

Where growth in surface is restricted to a definite ])ortion of the 
cell-wall, the nucleus likewise often lies in close proximity to this 
growing area. In Pisum sativiira and in many other plants the pro- 
trusion of the outer wall of a rhizodermal cell, which represents the 
first visible stage in the development of a root-liair, always takes place 
exactly opposite the position of the nucleus (Fig. 3 a). Later -^the 
developing root-hairs exhibit prononneod apical growth, and the nucleus 
accordingly almost invariably takes up its position close to the apex. 
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In Brassica Napus some ot the root-hairs branch, while remaining 
unicellular ; in these the nucleus always lies in the branch which dis- 
plays the most active growth in length. On the basis of the facts 
detailed above, and in consideration of a number of similar observations, 
the author has come to the conclusion that the nucleus exerts a direct 
influence upon the growth and differentiation of every cell. In view 


of what has been stated above, one 
is tempted to assume that it is 
the f)resence of the idioplasm 
which endows the nucleus with 
this power of organisation and 
administration. 

The author’s observations upon 
the connection between the posi- 
tion of the nucleus and its admini- 
strative functions have since been 
confirmed and supplemcmted by 
several other investigators. With 
regard to the recent work upon 
this subject, it will only be neces- 
sary to discuss some of the facts 
discovered by Magnus, by Shibata, 
and by Gut ten berg ; all these 
observers attach a definite physio-^, 
logical significance not oid 
location of tlie nuclf ; ^ 

cvoS'c.iiied by this organ. 

The roots of Neottia Nidus avis 
contain a fungus-mycelium wliicb, 
in certain cells, becomes aggre- 
gated into dense coils of bypbae 
containing an abundance of proto- 
plasm ; sooner or later these coils 
die, whereupon their contents are 
rapidly digested and absorbed by 
the host-cells.” The undigested 
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Location of the nucleus in growing cells. 
A. Origin of root-hairs in Pisum mtwum. B, C\ 
Forrnaiion of a papilla in the outer wall of an 
cpidorinal cell of Aloe verrucosa. 1). Thickening 
or the inner ojadormal walls in the testa of 
Scopolina atropoides. 


remnant of each coil becomes 


compacted into a “clump” and surrounded by a sheath of protoplasm, 


which subsequently becomes transformed into a substance resembling 


cellulose. The latter part of the process suggests an act of excretion, 


whereby the indigestible ])ortions of the mycelium are rendered 
innocuous. Now Magnus has noted that the nucleus of the host- 
cell always adheres closely to tlie clump; moreover, on the side 
nearest the clump the nucleus loses its definite outline, and may 
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even put forth delicate processes, whereas on the other side its contour 
remains sharply defined. From the position taken up by the hficleus, 
and from the local increase of surface which it exhibits, Magnus quite 
properly concludes that this organ enters into active communication 
#with the protoplasmic sheath, while the latter is undergoing trans- 
formation into cellulose. A very similar state of things has been 
observed by Shibata in the rhizome of Psilotum triquetmm. Here, 
again, the nuclei of the digestive cells are provided with amoeboid 
processes, and are situated close to the hyphal clumps, or abtually 
adhere to the latter. In Psilotum a substance akin to amyloid is 
produced in place of cellulose for the purpose of cementing the clump 
together. In the galls produced on plants of Zea Mays by Ustilago 
JdU'ydis, the liyphae of the parasite, on penetrating into the cells 
of the host, often become enclosed in a fairly thick sheath of cellulose 
secreted by the protoplasm of the host. Giittenberg describes the 
behaviour of an infected cell as follows : The nucleus moves towards 
the invading hypha, which thereupon rapidly becomes enveloped in 
cellulose ; if the hypha continues to grow, the nucleus, which 
frequently assumes a lobed form, remains near the advancing apex, 
while the cellulose sheath is gradually extended. 

If the nucleus really is the vehicle of the idioplasm, its controlling 
intiuence obviously c?.. not be confined to those ontogenetic processes 
which are concerned with the. secretion and growth of the cell-wall. 
On the contrary, the nucleus must exercise some control over all 
the various components of the developing^^^^JJ. But the nature of the 
subject is such, tliat very few data are as jei available, apart from 
the al)Ove-mentioned observations with regard to the formation -’Oi" 
cellulose membranes. For the })resent, tlierefore, it must suffice to 
remark, that there are a number of circumstances wliich indicate that 
the nucleus exerts a certain amount of influence upon tlie growth and 
division of chromatophores. In the young cells of Higher Plants, 
the chromatopliores either take the shajie of pale-green chloroplasts, 
or else are present in the embryonic form of leucoplasts ; in either 
case they are, to begin with, usually aggregated around the nucleus, 
and for a time grow and divide in tin's position. In species of 
Selagmdla the author finds, in each cell of the fundamental meristem 
of the stem-apex, a single pale-green chloroplast, which almost 
invariably lies in close contact with the slightly larger nucleus. By 
repeated division this original chloroplast gives rise to a chain of 
chlorophyll-corpuscles, which at one point still remains in close 
relation with the nucleus. It occasionally happens that the original 
chloroplast is at first not actually in contact with the nucleus, but is 
only indirectly connected with it by means of a protoplasmic strand ; 
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as soon, however, as the chloroplast begins to divide, the nucleus 
assiftiaes its normal position in the immediate vicinity of the developing 
chlorophyll apparatus. These facts seem to indicate that growth and 
division of chloroplasts arc, to some extent at any rate, controlled 
by the nucleus. ‘ * 

A still more convincing argument in favour of this view is 
furnished by Gerassimoff’s observations upon Spirogyra, Gerassimofl* 
has devised a method — which will be described below — for obtaining 
cells of Spirogyra furnished, either with two nuclei, or else with a 
single nucleus which is nearly twice as large as the nucleus of 
a normal cell. In such cells the ribbon-shaped chloroplasts are 
broader, more twisted and provided with more numerous marginal 
lobes in the neighbourhood of the nuclei than towards the 
ends of the cells. Moreover, tliese chloroplasts produce lateral out- 
growths, which detach themselves from the parent organ and 
develop into independent chloroplasts ; for this reason, cells with the 
double allowance of nuclear substance usually contain from eleven to 
fourteen chloroplasts — in extreme cases as many as sixteen — as com- 
pared with the seven to nine which are present in normal cells. 
Gerassimoff is undoubtedly justified in attributing the difference in 
the development, of the chloro])hyll apparatus in the two cases to 

nuclear intluences. 

It is only reasonable to suppose, that ;^^^^ 
localised influences as have been i^liistrat^^^ preceding examples 

with the greatest^^^ -‘*aJ^r,;VefiicieTicy, when it lies in close proximity 
to the site of the process affected j at the same time, there is no reason 
controlling influence should not in other cases be trans- 
mitted over considerable distances. The autlior has already pointed 
this out in lus treatise on “ The Iielation between the Position of the 
Nucleus and its Functions,'’ where he describes a number of cases, in 
which protoplasmic strands, connecting the nucleus with the growing 
region of the cell-wall, may serve to transmit stimuli from the con- 
trolling organ to the site of growth. The cystolitli c^lls of Ficuh 
elastica provide a case in point. Here the nucleus rests against the 
inner wall of the young cell, exactly opposite the peg of cellulose which 
forms the basis of the cystolith ; almost invariably, however, the 
nucleus is connected with the peg by means of a special strand of pro- 
toplasm. Another aspect of the same phenomenon has been described 
by Miehe and Strasburger, among others; these observers state that 
the ectoplast is frequently connected to the nucleus by kinoplasmic 
filaments," particularly in the case of embryonic cells. The proto- 
plasmic threads connecting nuclei with chromatophores (especially with 
chloroplasts), which have been noted by Lidforss as occurring in a 
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UUmbet of plants, are evidently of a similar nature. Townsend, finally, 
has not only observed tlie occurrence of a transinission of nuclear 
stimuli by means of protoplasmic threads, but lias actually shown by 
^periment that such threads may serve to convey tlic influence of a 
mibleus to non-nucleated masses of cytoplasm. Similarly nuclear 
influences may be transferred from one cell to another through the 
pro,t|Oplasmic connecting- threads which traverse the intervening wall. 
None of these facts, however, in any way detract from the importance 
that should be attributed to the controlling action which the nucleus 
can exert at close range. Pfeffer is no doubt justified in comparing 
the transmission of nuclear influences to the action of a telephone 
which enables communications and orders to be repeated at a great 
distance from their original source '' ; nevertlieless it cannot he denied, 
that commands and messages will be transmitted from master to 
servant with the greatest ease and witli the smallest risk of confusion, 
when the two parties to the transaction are standing face to face. 

The dominating influence exerted by the nucleus during the develop- 
ment of the cell has led many physiologists to assume, on insuflicient 
grounds, that this organ similarly controls the entire vital activity of 
the adtdt cell. The behaviour of protoplasts which have been deprived 
of their nuclei shows that this inference is not justified. For it is 
"fpHWd thap such ^(mup.Uate masses of protoplasm continue to respire, 
•' --- - - ^ ^1^^ action of cilia and other movements 

while piotop avsmic ® tabetic activity of the chloroplasts 

also persist for tune ; tl^ ^ 

is not at first afiected, and among — .. . 

i. uot inhibited, though in the e»e of .<1«» »o,n 

to be dependent upon the p.neence ot the nuelene. XwV .n.lniot.ve 
are Gerassimoff’s observations upon enucleate cells of Spvro(/ijra and 
other CoNJUGATAE. In some of Gerassimofi’s experiments the enucleate 
condition arose naturally, owing to tlie circumstance that on division of 
a nucleus both daughter-nuclei became enclosed in the same daughter- 
cell. A similar result can he artificially induced if nuclear division he 
interrupted, after cell-division has begun, by suddenly cooling the cell 
Such enucleate cells always die after a few weeks, altliongh the vital 
processes enumerated above are carried on in the meantime, they aie 
also more susceptible to the infiuence of hostile environmental con- 
ditions, and- seem in particular more liable to he attacked by certain 
parasitic Fungi. Observations of this kind prove that, while a number 
of vital processes may in the adult cell be independent of nuclear 
control, the nucleus nevertheless exerts an important though as yet 
undefined influence, at this stage also, upon the activities of the oell. 

In what manner stimuli are transferred from the nucleus to the 
ectoplast and to the other cell-organs, is at present quite unknown. 
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The process may be purely physical and consist in the transmission of 
some particular form of molecular motion ; or it may involve chemical 
changes, such as the secretion of an enzyme or other active substance. 
Very likely one or the other type of action is emi)loyed alternativet||j 
according to the kind of metabolic change or growth -process which l&s 
to be induced. 

It has already been stated, that it is not the whole of the nucleus 
which should be regarded as the vehicle of the idioplasm, but only that 
portion thereof which gives lise to the chromosomes, namely, the 
nuclear reticulum. The physiological importance of the other com- 
ponents of the nucleus is still obscure. The nuclear membrane in all 
probability represents a plasmatic membrane (comparable to a tonoplast), 
which regulates the interchange of material between nucleus and cyto- 
plasm. The nuclear sap presumably .serves in the lirst instance merely 
as a medium in which the reticulum can be suitably suspended ; it 
may also to some extent act as a repository of reserve-materials. 
Opinions differ as to the significance of the nucleoli, which are 
ordinarily the mo.st conspicuous inclusions of the nucleus. Some 
biologists hold that the nucleolar substance is a reserve-material 
which is absorbed by the chromosomes during mitosis, and secreted 
afresh when the daughter-nuclei are reconstituted. Strasburger like- 
wise regards the nucleolar substance as a reserve-material, but believes 
that it serves to replenish the “kinoplasm,” especially in connection 
with the formation of spindle-fibres. Hiicker finally maintains that 
nucleolar material is a l>y-])roduct of the vegetative metabolisni of the 
nucleus, and that it is excreted into the cytoplasm, during mitosis, 
either in the soli<l form or in a state of solution.*'* The function of the 
nucleolus is likely to remain a matter of un<a'rtainty, until our know- 
ledge of all the chemical changes attendant upon mitosis is more exact 
than it is at the present day. 

Whereas it was formerly supposed that nuclei might become 
differentiated de, nom from cytoplasm (by so-called “free nuclear 
formation”), it is now established beyond fear of contradiction that these 
bodies never arise otherwise than by division [or fusion] of pre-existing 
nuclei All the nuclei, therefore, which are present in the adult 
organism are the lineal descendants of the nucleus contained in the 
germ-cell. It is quite exceptional for a germ-cell to cofttain more 
than a single nucleus (instances are furnished by uredospores and by 
the ascospores of PcrtumriAi). The detailed discussion of nuclear division 
must be postponed until cell-division comes to be considered, tecause 
in all ordinary uninucleate cells the two processes are correlated with 

one auother in a peculiar maimer. 

The structure of the nucleus is extraordinarily uniform not only 
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among Algae and Fungi and in all the higher groups of plants, but also 
throughout the animal kingdom ; it is therefore generally believed that 
the nuclei are homologous in all these various phyla. It is only in 
the very lowly organised Schizophyta (Cyanophyceae and Bacteria) 
that nuclei of the normal type have not as yet been identified. 
Whether the so-called chromatin-granules which occur in Bacteria 
part|Lke of the nature of nuclei or not, is quite uncertain. The central 
body” of the Cyanophyceae, which has been studied in detail by 
Zacharias, Biitschli and Palla among others, also differs in so many 
points of structure and behaviour from a typical nucleus, that the two 
organs cannot be homologized.^^ It is nevertheless conceivable 
that this central body may perform at any rate some of the functions 
of a nucleus, and that it may even stand in a certain remote 
phylogenetic relation to the typical nucleus of higher organisms. 

4. Ghromatophores. 

The chromatophores ai’e characteristic protoplasmic organs, which 
are peculiar to vegetable cells. They occur in all the great groups of 
plants, with the exception of the Fungi, Bacteria, and Myxomycetes. 
Chromatophores are not, however, necessarily present in all the cells 
and tissues of the plant- body, and they are abundantly developed only 
in tissues which are concerned with certain special physiological or 
ecological functions. Chromatophores are distinguished from other 
protoplasmic organs by the fact that they contain characteristic pig- 
ments, or, at any rate, possess the capacity of assuming a pigmented 
condition in certain circumstances. Since A. F. W. Schirnper’s classical 
researches on the subject, it has been customary to recognise three 
varieties of chromatophores, namely, chloroplasts, chromoplasts, and 
leucoplasts.^® 

Chloroplasts owe their characteristic colour to the presence of a 
green pigment, olilorophyll, which is accompanied by small quantities 
of yellow colouring matters, or xanfhophylls. In those Algae which 
are not greeii in colour, (chlorophyll is nevertheless present, but is 
masked by accessory pigments. Among Algae the shape of the chloro- 
plasts varies greatly ; the Higher Plants, on the other hand, almost 
invariably possess small discoid “chlorophyll-corpuscles.” Chloroplasts 
. are structures of the highest physiological importance. They are the 
actual photosynthetic organs of the cell, and hence attain their most 
characteristic development in specialised photosynthetic tissues, although 
they occur in smaller numbers in many other tissues as well. Sinc^ 
however, they are not essential components of every unspeciaMseiP 
?iTplant cell, they will not be discussed in detail until the photosyn^hetic 
system is under consideration (cf. Chap. VI.). 
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Ohromoplasts are coloured yellow, orange, or red by various pig- 
ments, which are probably all closely related as regards their chemical 
constitution. In some cases the characteristic pigment is suspended 
in a colourless protoplasmic matrix [or stroma] in an amorphous state, 
or rather in the shape of minute globules or vesicles (grana) ; in others 
it takes the form of crystals, which may be tabular or rod-shaped, but 
which most often are exceedingly slender and irregular spindle- or 
needle-shaped bodies scattered through the matrix or collected into 
biiriclles or sheaves (Fig. 4 b). Occasionally more than one kind of 
colouring matter is present in the same chromoplast. The chromo- 
plasts of the mesocarp of Lyco^jcrfiiciim, esculnitnvi (the Tomato) and of 
Solanum dHJmmara, for example, contain both yellow grana and red 
crystals. In certain cases the crystalline pigment is accompanied by 



protein -crystals (crystalloids). Chromo])lasts may be spherical, spindle- 
8ha})ed, or (piite irregidar in outline (Fig. 4) ; their form is very oftoi 
modified or altogether determined by the crystalline inclusions. Unlike 
chloroplasts, chronioplasts are of little or no value from the point of 
view of nutritive metabolism ; inasmuch, however, as they are often 
responsible for the bright attractive colours of petals and ripe fruits, 
their ecological importance is considerable. 

Leucoplasts are typically colourless, but frecpiently possess the 
capacity of forming colouring matters under certain conditions, and of 
thus becoming transformed into chloroplasts or chronioplasts. They 
are commonly minute spherical bodies, but their shape may also be 
greatly modified by inclusions, consisting of protein -crystals or starch- 
grains. Leucoplasts are employed for a variety of purposes. In 
embryonic cells they represent future chloroplasts or chrornoplasts, 
lich are still in a iion-pigmentcd juvenile condition. In storage- 
cells they are responsible for the formation of starch grains at th| 
expense of soluble carbohydrate material, and are hence termed by 
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' Schiinper amyloplasts {StarkehUdner). In epidermal cells, and especially 
in hairs, they often correspond to chloroplasts which have become 
abortive, and sometimes seem to be functionless throughout their exist- 
ence. In certain plants (some Orchidaceae and Commelynaceae), on 
the other hand, they are so large and numerous as to arouse the 
suspicion that they perform some special hut hitherto undiscovered 
function^ 

The three different types of chromatophore enumerated above are 
/ phj^logenetically homologous structures, which in many cases ‘also 
display direct genetic relationships. Thus a large proportion of the 
leucoplasts which occur in the embryonic cells of Phanerogams subse- 
quently become converted into chloroplasts, while many of the latter 
in their turn change into chromoplasts at a later stage of development. 
A similar transformation of leucoplasts into chloroi)lasts may also take 
place within permanent tissues, for instance in the peripheral parem- 
chyma of a I’otato-tuber which has been exposed to light for some time. 
As, already stated, chlorojdasts may on the other hand revert to the 
colourless condition in certain cases, for exam])]e, in epidermal cells 
and especially in trichomes. Schimper is proba1)ly right in assuming 
that the chloroplast, or rather the photosynthetic chromatophore 
generally, is the most primitive of the three known types ; from 
the phylogenetic point of view leucoplasts and chromoplasts would 
thus represent later developments, which arose concuiTently with an 
increase in tissue-differentiation, in accordance with the piinciple of 
division of labour. 

Previous to the researches of Schmitz, Schimper and Arthur 
Meyer, it was generally believed that chromatophores — and more 
especially chloroplasts, which were at that time the only chromato- 
phores that had been at all adecpiately investigated — could originate by 
differentiation from ordinary cytoplasm, as well as by divisioii of 
pre-existing chromatophores. It is now almost universally admitted 
that chromatophores never arise otherwise than Ijy division. This 
view was first put forward by Schmitz with reference to the chloro- 
plasts of Algae, but has since been extended by Schimper and by 
Meyer so as to include chromatophores of every sort. Schimper 
was able to show that in a number of cases (roots of Azalia and 
Lemna ; aerial roots of epiphytic Orchids ; apical cells of Mosses) the 
cells of the apical meristem actually contain bright-green chloroplasts. 
Where the apical meristem is devoid of chlorophyll, it is, at any rate, 
provided with leucoplasts,. which become converted into chloroplasts 
later on ; it is an easy matter to verify the presence of thege 
leucoplasts in the apical meristems of such plants as Impatiens 
parvijiora, Tropaeolam majtis, and Dahlia variahilis. According to 
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the . author's own observations, the growing-point of the stem of 
Selaginella Krans^iana and S. Marimsii contains minute spherical 
leucoplasts, which l)ecome transformed into small pale-green chloro- 
plasts at a distance of -15 to *2 mm. from the apex (Fig. r)B). 
In this case, each embryonic cell is provided with a single chroma- 
tophore, which, to begin with, divides once for every division 
of the cell ; at a later stage the chroniatophores multiply more 
rapidly than the cells, tlie case of the pendent and flaccid 

youhg leaves of many trdpfcal trees, multiplication of the chromato- 
phores is postponed until an unusually late stage of development, 




J. Egg-cell of Hi/achtthus }ions€yipivit, sliowing loiicoplaHts with included Htaroli. 

Ji. Merinternatic ccIIh from the growing-] »oint of the stem of Selaf/hi.cUd fCravst^iana ; 
each conlaiuM a bingle clilorofilast, which lies closely ai)i)reH8ed to the nucleus. 

C. Palisadc-ooll from a still colourless young leaf of Hxnnboldtia laurifolia ; only a few 
pale-green chlorojdasts arc i»rcHcnt. A after Schimper. 

altliotigh the meso])liyll may ultimately become very rich in chlorophyll. 
Each palisade-cell of Huviboldtia lanrifolia or Maniltoa gemmipam,, 
for example, contains only one or two pale-green chloroplasts long 
after the leaves have emerged from the embryonic state, at a time 
when their internal diflerentiation is otherwise well advanced. This 
circumstance accounts for the white or pale-pink hue which is 
characteristic of young foliage of this type. 

Not only can the chroniatophores of permanent tissues be traced 
right back to the apical meristems, but the presence of these bodies in 
the germ-cells can also be clearly demonstrated. This fact was 
-established first of all by Schmitz with reference to the asexual 
resting-spores, zoospores and female gametes of Algae. The spores 
of Bryophyta and Pteridophyta likewise contain chromatophores, which 
are particularly numerous and lirightly coloured (green) in the 
case of Equisetnm , Schimper discovered pale-green chloroplasts in the 
egg-cells of Ant/iOceroH laevis and Atriclvum undulatum, and among other 
Bryophyta ; the same observer was able to demonstrate the occurrence 
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of more or less numerous leucoplasts within the egg-cells of several 
Phanerogams {Daphne Blagayana, Hyacinth^is non-scriptus^ Torenia 
asiatica. Cf. Fig. 5 A). Nothing whatever takes place, either during 
the ripenitig of the seed or at its germination, to justify the supposition 
that these leucoplasts are dissolved and replaced by newly differen- 
tiated chroma toph ores. The structures in question are not, indeed, 

always readily visible during 
ifitage of the life history ; 
Sthe difficulty in this* re- 
spect arises from the presence 
of large numbers of more con- 
spicuous incliisjons, such as 
starch-grains, protein-granules, 
or oil- drops, and all the avail- 
able evidence argues strongly 
in favour of the persistence 
of the chromatopbores. In 
any case, there are no valid 
reasons for assuming that 
chromatophores originate de 
novo in the developing embryo. 

It may therefore be re- 
garded as an established fact 
that chroinatophores — like nu- 
clei — invariably arise by divi- 
sion of pre-existing organs of 
the same kind. The act of 
division itself has been studied 
vw. i>. in detail mainly in tlie case of 

A. Cbloronlnsts from the cortex of the aerial root of cllloroplasts. Typically ClllorO- 
illustrating two modoH of division ; ’ 

a and h, simple fission ; d-f, division with forniation of a plasts divide bv a prOCeSS 
colourless equatorial /ioue. Ji. Dividing chloroplasts from ^ o • ^ \ ^ , 

the cortical parenchyma of the stem of iTmas- of simple COllStriction whicll 

siana, V. Chains of chloroplasts from the innermost , 

corticallayerof S. /). lamg chain of chloro- closely reSeillbleS tlie aillitotic 
plasts from tlic outer cortex. A after Mikoscli. . . 

division of nuclei ; so far as 
is known the structure of the chloroplast undergoes no alteration 
during this process. Fission of chloroplasts was first observed 
by Nc’igeli in certain Algae {Bnjopsis, VaLonia), in Niiella and* 
in Fern-prothalli. Mikoscli has observed a somewhat more com- 
plicated mode of division in the cortical cells of the aerial roots of 
Chlorophytum comosuin (Fig. 6a). Here the cliloroplast exliibits a uni- 
form green coloration in the resting condition. .Division is initiated 
by an aggregation of the pigment at two opposite poles, and by a con- 
comitant disappearance of colour in the equatorial zone. Later, the 
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chloroplaat becomes almost dumbbell-shaped, the two polar areas 
becoming more and more sharply delimited from the colourless ecpia- 
torial zone, and gradually rounding themselves off to form the daughter 
ohloroplasts; as the latter move further and further apart, the colourless 
zone becomes more and more indistinct and finally disappears altogether. 
The author has found that the chloroplasts in the cortical cells of the 
stem of Sclaginella illustrate, every stage of transition between simple 
constriction and the more|||K form of division which involves 
the early differentiation of ^wlourless equatorial zone. In the former 
type of division the substance of the chloroplast long remains green in 
the constricted region, which indeed does not lose its colour until it 
has been drawn out into a fine thread. In the other type a colourless 
zone is already visible at a time when the constriction is very slightly 
marked (Fig. 6 n). It is an interesting fact, that in these cortical cells 
of Selaginella the fission of the chloroplasts is never quite complete, 
inasmuch as the daughter-chloroplasts formed at each division remain 
joined together by a delicate colourless thread (Fig. 6 c, n) ; the chain 
of chloroplasts, which is found in every old cell of the cortex, is thus 
the product of the division of a single original chlorojdast. 

5. Cell-Sap, 

It has been pointed out above that when an embryonic vegetable 
coll begins to grow the protoplast soon develops cavities of varying 
size, which become filled with a watery liquid, the cell-sap. As the 
cell increases in size, these vacuoles usually coalesce to form a single 
principal vacuole or sap-cavity.^^ The cytoplasm is separated from 
each vacuole, or from the single sap-cavity, by the internal plasmatic 
membrane or vacuolar membrane, which by de Vries is regardeil as an 
autonomous cell-organ [cf. p. 25]. 

The cell-sap usually consists of a clear, watery liquid, exhibiting an 
acid reaction, and containing various inorganic and organic substances 
in solution, especially the latter. It is the nature of the soluble con- 
tents which determines the part played by the cell-sap of a given 
protoplast in the economy of the particular cell, and in that of the 
entire plant. 

The most widely distributed constituents of cell-sap are certain 
organic acids {malw acid^ oxalic acid^ etc.), and their salts ; these, together 
with other crystalloid substances, are responsible for the more or less 
considerable osmotic pressure exerted by the cell- sap upon the peri- 
pheral protoplasm and thus indirectly upon the cell-wall. The turgor 
of the cell, which is the resultant of the osmotic pressure of the 
protoplast and the elastic tension of the cell-wall, is of vital importance 
to the plant in a variety of ways. Thus the comparative rigidity 
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of turgescent cells and tissues contributes very appreciably to the 
mechanical strength of the plant-body ; turgor may even be the sole 
source of mechanical strength, for instance in the case of small organs 
which are devoid of special strengthening cells, or wliere the entire plant 
is minute. It is by means of turgor-pressure that a growing plant over- 
comes internal and external resistances, while variations of turgor play 
an ess^tial part in the execution of many paratonic movements. 

Cell-sap also frequently contains res^|i^-materials. In the ease of 
specialised water-tissues the water that Idrms the bulk of the* cell- 
sap itself represents a store which is drawn upon by other living 
tissues, and in particular by tlie photosynthetic cells, in time of drought. 
Among the plastic materials — that is to say, such substances as are 
subsequently used up in connection with growth-processes — which are 
commonly contained in cell-sap, the carbohydrates {sugars and imdine) 
are the most important, but proteins and the amide asparagive su'e also 
of frequent occurrence. The so-called aleurone-grains, for example, 
which are often found in the storage tissues of seeds, are ])ro(luced by 
the drying up of protein-containing vacuoles. Varying amounts of 
inorganic nutrient salts in the form of 7Litraf('s,snlpJuxtes phosphates 
may also be stored in the cell-sap On the other hand, vacuoles not 
infrequently contain various by-products of metabolism — commonly 
termed excretory substances — such as alkaloids, as well as certain com- 
pounds, the physiological value of which is as yet uncertain, namely, 
tannins, glucosides, and so forth. Both these bodies of obs(iure signi- 
ficance, and the definitely excretory waste-products, may find an 
ecological application as instruments of protection against the attacks 
of animals. Substances dissolved in the cell -sap may also be utilised 
for other ecological purposes. In many flowers and fruits the presence 
of the pigment anthocyanin, forming a red solution in acid and a blue 
one in alkaline cell-sap, lielps to attract ]>ollinating or seed-dispersing 
animals ; in the case of fruits the sugar contained in the (iell-sap per- 
forms a similar attractive function. Anthocyanin is also widely dis- 
tributed as a constituent of the cell-sap in vegetative organs,- especially 
in leaves, where it in many cases probably acts as a light-screen which 
prevents excessive illumination. 

Sometimes the vacuoles contained in a protoplast are not all of the 
same nature, but differ from one another in the chemical composition 
of their contents or in other particulars. Thus one may find vacuoles 
containing coloured cell-sap side by side with others of wliich the 
contents are colourless ; similarly, vacuoles containing tannin occur in 
company with others which are devoid of this substance, and so forth. 
In this connection reference must be made to the physodes described 
by Crato, peculiar vacuoles — attaining their greatest development in 
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certain Algae — which have the power of actively changing their shape. 
The elaioplasts discovered by Wakker are possibly also vacuolar in 
character; these structures, which are particularly prevalent in the 
epidermal cells of Okcjhidaceae and Liliaceae, ap])car to consist of a 
protoplasmic stroma containing numerous drops of oil in suspension. 

The pulsating or contractile vacuoles, finally, which occur in certain 
Pkotococcales, and also in the zoospores of all the Myxomycetes, of 
many Algae and of a few ^nngi, seem to be organs sui generis. The 
mechiVnism of their pulsatid:^, that is, of their rhythmic disappearance 
and reappearance, is not ])roperly understood ; it is certain, however, 
that these structures peiforni very s|)ecial functions, which are (Jon- 
nected in some cases with metal)olism, but in others with the process 
of locomotion. 


The Odl-WaLL 

Plants exist in tlie form of naked proto})lasts only during the 
earliest stages of their ontogenctici development. Thus the zoos]>ores of 
Algae and Fungi, ascos]>ores and all gametes, are at (ij'st devoid of a 
cell-wall. Again, the symu'gidae and antipodal (jells of the Angio- 
spermic embryosac, and tluj pro-embryo-cells produced (by free cell- 
formation) from the oospore in many Gymnosperms anj naked for a 
time, or even throughout their existence. Ai)art from such exceptional 
cases, liowever, it a])pears to be a gcuieral rule among the Higher 
Plants that the fertilised egg-cell and all the succeeding generations of 
cells are from the very first provided with a cell -membrane. 

In the growing-points the cell-walls are always thin and delicate. 
The conversion of embryonic cells into permanent tissue is almost 
invariably attended by a morcJ or less pronouiKHnl growth in thickness 
of the cell-walls, usually in relation to increased mechanical recpiire- 
inents, Com})aratively rarely the thickening serves for a different 
purpose, such as the storage of water — in which case it is accompanied 
by mucilaginous modi ii cation — or the deposition of nutritive reserve- 
cellulose, as in the endosperm of the Date and in certain other storage 
organs. The cell-wall probably never undergoes uniform growth in 
thickness over the whole of its surface ; in typical cases a number of 
more or less well defined areas remain entirely uuthick(3ned, while the 
intervening portions grow in thickness either in a centrifugal or in a 
centripetal direction. 

Centrifugal growth in thickness is necessarily confined to such cells 
as expose a free surface all round, or at least on one side. I he best 
examples of this mode of thickening are to be found among pollen - 
grains and spores. The warts, spines, or flanges, often elaborately 
sculptured or woven into comjjlicated pattei'iis, with which these 
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4|||tuctures are adorned, subserve a mechanical function by producing a 
tough surface and t^us facilitating adhesion to the substratum — which 
in the cose of pollen- grains is, of qourse, represented by the stigmatic 

' surface. Centrifugally produced thickenings, of uncertain or entirely 
obscure significance, occur on the outer surface of epidermal cells and 
hairs, where they usually consist of slender ridges or minute nodules, 
less frequently taking the form of large prominent knobs. 

Centripetal thiclienings display far gr^i^ter diversity as regards both 
their qualitative and tljeir quantitative " development. For various 
reasons portion of the cell-wall almost always remains thin, in 
connection with this type of thickening. Sometimes partial thickening 
suffices to provide the required degree of mechanical strength and 
rigidity ; thus, in the case of a velamen-cell or in that of a reticulate 
wood-vessel, the absence of thickening over a considerable area merely 
represents an economy of material. In other instances it is important 
that the growtli in thickness of the membrane, wliieh must take place 
in order to satisfy mechanical requirements, should not render the cell 
or vessel incapable of altering its shape, of increasing or diminishing its 
volume, and, if need be, of growing in length. A compromise is there- 
fore effected, wherel)y certain regions of the wall ar(i maintained in an 
unthickened, pliant and extensible condition. In the case of the water- 
tissue of Aeschynantkus, for example, the presence of annular thickening 
fibres in the walls does not in the least hinder the cells from contract- 
ing when water is withdrawn from them. Similarly the differentiation 
of annular and spiral wood-vessels does not })revent 8ul)se(|nent elonga- 
tion of a stem. The same principle is illustrated by the unicellular 
hydathodes of Gommryutn (Ch. X. ii. A) ; here the funnel-shaped u])per 
portion has a very thick wall, but the unthickened condition of the 
lower portion allows the volume of the entire hydathode to change in 
accordance with variations of turgor. 

Most frequently, however, the retention of permanently iiii- 
thickened areas in a cell- wall serves primarily to facilitate diffusion 
between adjacent cells. For although thickened walls are by no 
means impervious to dissolved substances, yet the rate of diffusion 
through a membrane varies inversely as the thickness of the 
latter ; conseiquently the ])re8ence of imthickeiied areas in cell -walls 
must be highly advantageous from the point of view of translocation. 
These readily permeable spots generally take the shape of sharply 
defined areas of approximately circular cross-section, known as pits. In 
accordance with their fun(}tioii, the pits on the two sides of a cell-wall 
always correspond exactly, so that the adjoining pit-cavities are separated 
only by the thin primary closing-membrane. The ectoplast lining the 
pit-cavity adheres closely to the closing-membrane, and in this region 
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probably exhibits peculiarities of structure that render it specially 
permeable. The mere fact that the plasmatic membrane does not 
induce growth in thickness of the cell-wall over certain areas proves 
that it is in some respects different, at these points^ as compared with 
the remainder of the ectoplast. In most plants the closing-membraneff 
of simple pits are perforated by minute pores, which are traversed by 
protoplasmic connecting threads or plasmodesAa.’^ Not infrequently 
plasmodesma are developed also in connection with the thickened 
regiofis of the wall. These plasmodesma provide the only means of 
direct communication between adjacent protoplasts. In certain cases 
they help to expedite diffusion, but their principal function undoubtedly 
consists in the transmission of stimuli from cell to cell, for which 
reason the detailed discussion of these structures must l>e postponed 
until a later chapter. (Cf. intercellular transmission of stimuli, Ch. 
Xlll. II. A.) The bordered pit, a peculiar modification of tlie ordinary 
or simple pit, is a characteristic and physiologically important feature 
of certain water-conducting elements, and for this reason is ’most 
conveniently discusscMl in connection with the conducting system 
(Ch. VII. u. A, 1 and 2). Generally speaking, in fact, the character- 
istic inode of thickening of the cell-wall is so closely correlated with 
the special functions of the cell or tissue to which it belongs, that 
this subject cannot properly be dealt with in a general account of the 
cell. It may, however, at once be stated that the great diversity 
which prevails with regard to the details of cell- wall thickening is 
partly a matter of vaiiation of design [cf. p. 6]. 

The internal differentiation of secondarily thickened cell-walls 
occasionally possesses a definite physiological significance, but more 
often merely represents a consequence of the special mode of develop- 
ment of the membrane. 

Stratification, that is the differentiation of a number of coiicentrio 
layers differing among one another in respect of refiactive index, is an 
almost universal feature of thickened cell- wails. If such a stratified 

wall is caused to swell by treatment with suitable reagents, each 
individual stratum is often found to be composed, in its turn, of a 
number of delicate lamellae. Very frequently a thickened wall may 
be seen to consist of several stratified layers or complex strata, which 
differ from one another in chemical composition as well as in their 
optical behaviour; the so-called primary, secondary and tertiary thickening 
layers represent strata of this nature. As a rule the secondary layers 
form a massive stratum, while the tertiary layers are represented by 
a very thin and often highly refractive, pellicle [sometimes termed the 
internal ” or limiting pellicle ” {Grenzhwutchen)\ 

According to the view first put forward by Nageli, stratification, 
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|tnd the optical differences which are responsible for the stratified 
Appearance, are always due to differences in the water-content of suc- 
cessive layers of the wall. This theory has been sev(5rely criticised f 
but Correiis has shown that it certainly applies in the case of certain 
hast-fibres, the walls of which lose their stratified appearance entirely, 
or to a large extent, when they are thoroughly dried. There are, 
however, undoubtedly *also walls — for example in the pith of 
Podocarpus — the stratification of which is not affected by removal of 
the water of imbibition. In such cases the stratified appearance " must 
.depend upon differences of a chemical nature. Tt is quite conceivable 
that in yet other instances stratification is produced by a combination 
of physical and chemical factors. 

Sometimes the tfnckening layers of a cell-wall, when examined in 
surface view, exhibit a system of delicate striations, which are geneiully 
directed obliquely witli reference to the longitudinal axis of the cell. 
Occasionally two intersecting sets of striations are visible, in which case 
each belongs to a dilferent stratum of the wall. Like stratification,striation 
may depend upon diflerences in water-content, upon chemical differences, 
or, finally, upon a combination of the two factors. The fii st-mentioned 
cause is responsible, as Correns has shown, for the trausvense striation 
of the epidermal walls of Hyacinth as and Ornithof/a/uw, and for the 
oblique striation of fibres. According to Krieg, tlie striation of (V.)ni- 
ferous tracheides is similarly due to the alternation of relatively watery 
lamellae with layers which contain less wabcm. It is at present 
unknown whether striation is ever actually produced by the other 
causes which have been specified. 

Various investigators have attein})ted to demonstrate the presence, 
in cell-walls, of an organisation which is even more minute than that 
to which the phenomena of striation and stratification are partly 
attributable. Nageli liimself supposed that the walls of bast-fibres 
and other prosencliymatous cells are composed of exceedingly minute 
fibrils, and tliat tlie latter in their turn are built up by the 
concrescence in rows of the ultimate particles of cell -wall substance, 
or micellae. More recently Wiesner has devised a si)ecial method 
whereby the cell-wall can be broken up into minute particles, which 
he terms dermatosomes. This “ atomisation ” or “ car])onisation ” can 
be effected by soaking the fibres or other tissues in dilute hydrochloric 
acid for some hours afid thereafter heating them to a temperature of 
about 50° to 60° C.; prolonged digestion with chlorine water produces 
similar results. Treatment according to either of these methods, in 
the majority of cases, causes the cell-wall to break up into a dust-liker 
mass of extremely minute particles or dermatosomes. It is of course 
possible that tliese dermatosomes are mere artefacts ; on the other 
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hand, it seems not altogetlier improbable that the intact membrane 
may in certain cases consist of similar particles. Whether, however, 
(lermatosomes are formed from correspondingly minute protoplasmic 
]^artic](^s or ])lasomes,” as Wiesner maintains, or whether, on the 
contrary, they arise by dihcrentiation within a primarily amorphous 
membrane must remain undecided for the present. Similarly nothing 
definite can be predicated concerning the matoial wliich is dissolved 
away during the process of carbonisation, and which presumably serves 
as a cfemeiit for holding the dermatosomes together. 

The principal chemical constituents of typical vegetable cell- 
membranes are carbohydrates of the cellulose group. Cuprammonia 
(Schweizer’s reagent) is the only liquid in which cellulose is soluble 
without '’decomposition. Cellulose is rapidly dissolved, and at* the 
same time decomposed, by concentrated sulphuric acid. The classical 
colour reactions of cellulose walls are, first, the bright blue coloration pro- 
duced by iodine in presence of concentrated sulphuric acid and, secondly, 
the appearance of a colour varying between blue and pinkish violet on 
treatment with chlor-zinc-iodine (Schulze’s solution). The so-called 
hei id- celluloses form a large proportion of the thickening layers in 
thick-walled storage tissues, especially in the case of endosperms ; 
these compounds are more easily hydrolysed than the genuine cellu- 
loses, and are lieiuKi readily mobilised and absorbed during germination. 
A somewhat similar “ reserve-cellulose ” is amyloid, a body which is 
coloured blue by iodine alone [i>. without previous treatment with an 
acid]. A number of other organic compounds are widely distri)>uted 
in cell -walls. The so-called fcctic suhstames, which arc closely allied to, 
if not identical with, the hemi-celh/ loses, are remarkable on account of 
their mucilaginous or gelatinous consistency ; by treatment with dilute 
acids they become readily soluble in alkalies. Cldtin is an important 
constituent of the cell-walls of Fungi. Lignified (‘.ell-walls contain 
several characteristic substances, such as xylan and the lignic acids, 
which latter compounds are perhaps chemically related to the still 
undetermined principal component of lignified membranes; most 
conspicuous of all, though present in relativcdy small quantities, are 
those bodies which are responsible for such characteristic colour 
reactions of lignified walls as the yellow coloration with aniline 
sulphate or chlcjride and the cherry-red tint produced by phloroglucin 
in presence of hydrochloric acid. Singer among others ascribes the 
reactions in question to the presence of vanillin, while Czapek regards 
the aromatic aldehyde liadromal, isolated by him from lignified tissues, 
as the cause of the aforesaid colorations. Suberised and cutinised (or cuti- 
culaxised) cell-walls are impregnated with substances of a fatty nature ; 
walls of this kind are insoluble in sulphuric acid, and are turned yellow 
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y caustic potash and yellowish brown by chlor-zinc-iodine. Mucilaginous 
walls ate formed by a special modification of cellulose or pec tic 
membranes ; their cliaracteristic chemical features are, however, often 
apparent when the walls are first laid down. While all cell-walls 
contain a certain amount of mineral matter, the proportion of inorganic 
substance present is greatest in the case of old membranes. 
Silica Mid salts of calcium (calcium carbonate and calcium oxalate) 
are among the commonest mineral constituents of the cell-wall, and 
are ^o&ietinies present in large quantities. ^ 

Both the chemical changes which cell-walls undergo, and the im- 
pregnation with certain organic or inorganic substances to which they 
are subjected, are frequently correlated with special physiological or 
ecol<%ical relations. Suberisation, for instance, renders a membrane 
impervious, or at any rate much less pervious, to water and gases ; 
hence the frequent occurrence of suberised walls in dermal tissues. 
Certain cell-walls, however, present the reactions of cutinised mem- 
branes, and are nevertheless readily permeable by water ; the outer 
walls of epidermal hydathodes illustrate this latter condition. The 
physiological importance of lignification still remains unexplained. 
This chemical modification cannot have any mechanical significance, 
since fibres may be quite unlignified and yet display great tensile 
strength. Sachs believed that lignification endows a membrane with a 
special aptitude for conducting water; but apart from other ditliculties, 
Sachs’ view is inadmissible, because it is founded on the assump- 
tion that the transjuration-current travels in the walls, and not, as is 
now generally held to be the case, in the lumina of the conducting 
elements. Mucilaginous walls often serve as a means of water storage, 
especially when they occur in foliage leaves ; in the case of seeds and 
fruits, on the other hand, mucilaginous membranes frequently assist in 
fixing the seed to the substratum during the first stages of germination. 
In a number of Leoltminosae, the mucilaginous walls of the endosperm- 
cells represent a store of plastic material. The mucilage which so 
frequently occurs in submerged jdants, finally, should perhaps be regarded 
as a means of protection against animal foes. The function of silicihed 
and calcified walls is fre([uently mechanical, especially in the case of 
epidermal cells and hairs ; impregnation with silica or lime renders the 


membrane harder and at the same time more brittle^ and may thus 
become a very important feature in the case of organs which are 
specialised as instruments of protection against animals. The brittle 
condition which ensures the breaking off of the point of a stinging hair 
at the right moment, results from the combined effects of calcification 
and silicification. 

Both the first formation of the cell-membrane and its sub- 
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sequent growth are to a large extent dependent upon the activity 
of the living protoplasm. Generally speaking, in fact, the cell-wall 
may be regarded as a secretory product of the protoplast. The mode 
of origin of cell-membranes is, however, very imperfectly understood, 
and can only be discussed in the most general manner in the present 
treatise. 

Theoretically there are three distinct methods of growth whereby 
a cell-wall may add to its thickness. Where growth takes place by 
apposition (in the strict sense) new particles of cell- wall substance — or 
perhaps new molecules of cellulose — are deposited separately and suc- 
cessively upon tlie pre-existent wall-surface, in a manner resembling 
the precipitation of metallic particles in the electrotype process. In 
the second type of growth — termed growth by intussusception by 
Israeli — the new particles arc deposited in the Interior of the old 
membrane, where they become incorporated in the molecular or micellar 
framework of the wall under the intluenee of forces which reside in the 
latter. Finally, the increase in the thickness of a cell- wall may be due 
not to the deposition of separate particles but to the addition of 

successive entire laoiellae of new cell- wall substance, which are super- 
imposed one upon the other like the leaves of a book. This last- 
mentioned })roc(iss is inclnded under the traditional comprehensive 
definition of growth by apposition. [It might be termed growtli 
by superposition.] Of these three conceivable modes of growth 

in thickness, the last-mentioned is the only one tliat lends itself 

to direct observation ; as a matter of fact a whole series of 

investigators, including 'Schmitz, Strasburger, Klcbs, Noll, Krabl)C, etc., 
have succeeded in demonstrating the deposition of successive entire 
lamellae of cell -wall substance in a number of cases. A particularly 
clear and convincing illustration of the process is furnished by the 
growth in thickness of the walls of bast-fibres. It is, of course, 
possible, though by no means certain, that lamellae primarily laid down 
by ap])osition may subsequently add to their thickness by intus- 
susception. In any case nothing but intussusception can explain 
either the occurrence of secondary difierentiation within a cell-wall or 
the development of centrifugal thickenings ; it is conceivable that these 
processes are in certain cases facilitated by the penetration of living 
protoplasm into the substance of the wall. 

Growth in surface on the part of a cell-wall often depends — 
especially among Algae — upon a passive extension of the pre-existent 
lamellae and a subsequent deposition of new layers, the area of which 
is naturally adapted to the increased surface available for deposition. 
In this case the increase in surface is, strictly speaking, not elfected by 
growth at all, but is due purely to passive extension. Genuine growth 
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in surface can only take place by means of intussusception ; there are 
a number of facts which suggest, that where membranes grow in this 
way, they do so more or less independently of the protoplasrn.^^ 

C. THE DIMENSIONS OF CELLS/'^ 

Among both plants and animals “the size of the individual 
is a cfliautity which varies within very wide limits, whereas the 
dimensions of the structural units or cells are restricted within 
a much narrower range of variation.” The quotation is from ^?achs, 
who was the first botanist to draw attention to this apparently 
unimportant but in reality highly significant circumstance. The 
tallest trees, such as the two species of Seqiroia and certain JiJHcalyptiy 
may attain a height of over 100 metres (1130 feet), while 
the smallest Bacteria are scarcely one thousandth of a millimetre 
(1^= ii inch) in length. The linear dimensions of the individual 
thus vary roughly between l/j. and 100,000,000//. In the case of 
the cells of which the individual is composed, tlie extreme limits of 
size lie much closer together. It appears from Amelung’s measure- 
ments that the diameter of the more or less isodiametric parenchy- 
matous cells which liave the largest share in the composition of 
the plant-body, generally amounts to between '015 and *000 mm. 
Sachs’ statement to tlie effect that “ the transverse diameter of an 
adult parenchymatous cell is always measurable iii hundredths of 
a millimetre” (or in other words always lies between *01 and '1 0 nim.) 
is a less exact but perhaps ti more convenient generalisation. The 
cells composing the juil]) of fleshy fruits and the pith of certain 
stems {c.fjf. Samhmus viffva and Tmpaticns glandulifcra)^ may attain 
a diameter varying between *13 mm. and 1 mm., and may thus 
be readily distinguishable with the naked eye; but it is quite ex- 
ce])tional for parenchyjuatous cells to exceed the above-mentioned 
average dimensions. Elongated prosenchymatous elements often reach 
a much greatei’ size. Thus bast-fibres are commonly between 1 and 
2 mm. in length, but occasionally attain a length of 10 mm. (Flax and 
Hemp) or even of 50-200 mm. (certain Urticaceae). The diameter 
of the smallest cells, on the other hand, rarely falls l)elow *01 mm. in 
multicellular plants, which may in fact be said to consist of structural 
units, the linear dimensions of which lie, generally s})eaking, between 
10// and 10,000//. It is obvious, however, that such numerical 
data only give a very rough idea of the actual facts. 

The principal outcome of Amelungs measurements is the demon- 
stration of the fact, that when homologous organs of one and the 
same plant — for instance, different foliage leaves — vary in size, the 
dimensions of the component cells exhibit little or no variation In 
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other words, there is no fixed ratio between the size of an organ 
and the dimensions of its structural elements j the cells composing 
a small oigan are fewer in number than those which make up a larger 
organ of the same kind, not smaller in size. It thus becomes evident 
why small multicellular plants generally display less histological com- 
plexity than larger forms, a circumstance upon which Sachs lays 
considerable stress. For on the one hand complex internal differentia- 
tion ^demands the presence of a large number of structural units, 
while there are on the other hand definite reasons why the individual 
cells cannot be reduced below a certain size. It should, however, 
be remarked that, although plants of microscopic size do not as a 
rule display a great amount of tissue-differentiation, they may never- 
theless achieve a relatively high degree of internal elalioration in 
a different manner ; the component cells, namely, may increase their 
cytological complexity by developing cell organs which are absent 
in larger multicellular jdants. A unicellular Volvocine, for example, 
is provided with vibrating fiagella, with an eye-spot and with a 
pulsating vacuole, in addition to the usual cytoplasm, nucleus, chroma- 
iopliores and cell-wall. 

Sachs regards tlu^ com])arative constancy of the size of the coll 
among Higlier Plants very much as tlie chemist regards tlie definite 
value whicli he ascribes to the atomic weight of an element, namely, 
as a well-estal)lished hut at present inexplicable fact. Tlie physio- 
logical anatomist cannot, liowever, resign himself to this attitude ; 
in his continual endeavour to discover the relatio]i between structure 
and function, he cannot ignore the pro])lem ])resent(id by the relative 
constancy of cell-dimensions. 

It has been stated above tliat the size of parenchymatous cells 
varies within comparatively narrow limits, however the jdants to 
which they pertain may differ in size and otlier ^particulars, and 
liowever diverse the functions of the cells under consideration may 
be. This cireumstaiKiC proves that the ])revalence of certain average 
dimensions must involves some physiological advantage, which is not 
connected with the special performances of tlie individual elements, 
but which relates to properties that are common to all living cells. It 
is impossible at the present time to indicate tlie precise nature of this 
advantage. One is forced to assume that the actually observed 
average cell-dimensions are those which have proved most suitable 
with reference to rapidity of translocation, control of turgor, adminis- 
trative activity of the nucleus, in short, all the aspects of metabolism 
that are in any degree affected by considerations of space. 

In endeavouring to explain the relative sizes of the cells that 
compose different tissues, one is treading on somewhat firmer ground. 
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Ja the case of every tissue, namely, the size of the cells, no less 
than their form and structure, must be adapted to their physiological 
activity. Every cell accordingly exhibits specialisation for a definite 
purpose, not only with regard to its morphological features, but also 
in respect of its dimensions. 

It is readily comprehensible, for example, why storage cells are, in 
general, much larger than photosynthetic elements. Practically the 
eptire lumen of a cell can be utilised for the deposition of reserve- 
materials; chloroplasts, on the contrary, are necessarily restricted 
to the immediate vicinity of the cell- wall, so that in photosynthetic 
cells the available cell-wall surface should be as large as possible. 
Consequently, the cell-walls are multiplied in photosynthetic tissues 
and as a result the size of the individual cells is reduced as 
far as is. compatible with their general vital activity on the one hand, 
and with a proper degree of illumination on the other. The pro- 
nounced elongation, which is in general characteristic of bast-fibres, 
must also be regarded as a factor in the specialisation for mechanical 
purposes exhibited by these cells, since elongation of the individual 
elements of a fibrous strand undoubtedly increases the strength of the 
whole bundle. Differences in tlie width of water-conducting vessels 
are similarly correlated with the varying requirements of the plant in 
respect of the amount and velocity of the transpiration current. 
Wind-home pollen-grains, again, are generally smaller than those which 
are adapted for transportation by insect agency. In all the preceding 
instances, and in many others of a like nature, the adaptive character 
of the prevailing cell-dimensions can l)e readily demonstrated. 

I). ORIGIN AND ADVANTAGE OF CELLULAR STRUCTURE. 

There are quite a number of Tliallophyta, comprising both Algae 
and Fungi, which do not possess the typical cellular structure that 
alone has been under discussion so far ; in 4;hese cases the plant-body 
consists of a single undivided protoplast enclosed within a continuous 
membrane. This unsegmeiited condition of the protoplast is charac- 
teristic of many Schizophyta and Protococcales and of all the 
Dksmidiaceae, Diatom aceae, Siphoneae and Phycomycetes. Such 
plants are often termed unicellular in contrast to the multicellular 
forms which exhibit the tyjncal cellular structure. This terminology 
implies that all plants without exception can be included in the 
“cellular” scheme. The term unicellular, however, is justifiable only 
when the plant to which it is applied is really homologous with a 
single cell of the most nearly related multicellular species, or whefe in 
other words the multicellular condition owes its phylogenetic origin 
, to the association of a number of unicellular individuals. Ontogeneti- 
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cally this union often takes place at a very early stage, the asexual 
germs becoming associated together to form a multicellular body. The 
multicellular coenobia of certain I'rotococcalks, such as Pediastrum 
and Hydrodictyon, arise in this way; since those members of this 
group of Algae which lead a solitary existence (‘^ eremobic ” forms) are 
undoubtedly homologous witli single cells, say of a Paimstrum colony, 
they may properly be designated unicellular organisms. In other 
cases the asexual reproductive cells may never display any tendency 
to disperse, but remain united from the moment of their origin (by 
division) onwards. Thus Nvigeli Jissumes that the Nostocaceae, in which 
the plant-body consists of multicellular filaments, are phylogenetically 
derived from unicellular CHJtodcoocACEAE ; he supposes that in the case 
of some of the Chrobcoccoid ancestors of the Nostocac^eae the several 
individuals produced by division of a single cell ceased to separate 
from one another and remained permanently united, thus giving rise 
to a single multicellular organism. Niigeli, in fact, goes so far as to 
suggest that this case illustrates a “ principle which underlies the 
formation of tissues throughout the vegetable kingdom.” 

« There can be no doubt, fiowever, that the multicellular condition 
has also arisen in other ways, lii the genus Gmdvrpay for example, 
the plant-body, though containing a single undivided protoplast — as in 
all SiPHONEAE, — is nevertheless differentiated into organs resembling 
rhizomes, roots and leaves, and altogether closely approximates to the 
habit of a (terrestrial) Higher Plant. Such a plant cannot properly he 
termed “ unicellular ” ; on the contrary the Caulcrpa individual is 
clearly comparable to an entire multicellular plant, and its continuous 
hut iiiultinucleate protoplast corresponds to the totality of the separate 
uninucleate protoplasts of tlie multicellular organism. If this view is 
the correct one, it follows, as was first recognised by Sachs, that not 
only Caulcr'pa^ hut also the rest of the SiPiiONEAE and all the Phyoo- 
MYCETES, instead of heiiig.included among unicellular organisms, ought 
rather to be classed as noii-cellular (or coeiiocytic"^''^) plants, and thus 
contrasted with the ordinary cellular forms. 

Since very few iiori-cellular plants are highly differentiated, the 
accpiisition of cellular structure must have been a powerful factor in 
the evolution of the higher forms of plant-life. The multicellular con- 
dition does ill fact involve such undoubted advantages, that it is 
improbable that it owed its origin in every case to the modification of a 
reproductive process, as conjectured by Nageli : in certain instances it 
must have arisen by a repeated septatioii ami consequent subdivision of 
the primarily continuous pr()to])last of a non-cellular plant- body. The 
advantages attendant upon cellular structure are of course quite 
independent of the mode of origin of that structure; in other words. 
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the nature and extent of these advantages is the same, whether the 
many-celled condition of a large and highly organised plant owes its 
origin to the (phylogenetic) aggregation of one-celled individuals or 
germ cells, or whether it is on the contrary due to the secondary sub- 
division of a non-cellular plant-body into a imniber of protoplasts 
enclosed in separate compartments. 

It i6^ mainly in connection with the inechanical requirements of the 
plant-body that cellular structure is highly advantageous. If a plant 
is to maintain a constant shape, and if it is to provide itself * with 
permanent members, it must develop a comparatively solid skeletal 
framework, within which the shapeless living substance can arrange 
itself in a definite and orderly manner. In the absence of such a 
framework or skeleton of solid material, it would be impossible for a 
large plant to attain to any considerable degree of external organisation. 
The truth of this assertion is very clearly illustrated by the familiar 
case of the Myxoinycete-plasmodiuiii ; in the living condition the plas- 
modiurn, which is, of course, merely a naked, unsupported protoplast of 
unusual size, is continually changing its outline, or, in other words, 
represents a protean structure devoid of permanent shape. Even among 
plants of microscopic size, such as the Schizophyta and Proto- 
coccALES, the maintenance of a definite shape would be impossible if 
the protoplast were not invested by a cellulose membrane. The evolu- 
tion of such non-cellular forms as the fSimoNEAE and Phy(Joiviycetes 
may be liguratively described as an experiment on tlie part of Nature, 
which was intended to test how far the mere possession of a cellulose 
“ exoskeleton would enable a large plant to achieve a certain degree 
of external diherentiation. As a matter of fact even many Sifhoneae 
find this simple type of skeleton insufficient for their needs. In the 
genus Caiderpa, for instance, to which reference lias already been made 
more than once, numeious trabeculae of cellulose are developed in all 
parts of the plant-body ; these structures constitute an efficient but- 
tressing system, which, as Janse has shown,‘''' seems particularly designed 
to preserve the plant from deformation by the force of its own tur- 
gescence. Arrangements of this kind would, however, be of little value 
in the case of terrestrial ]jlants, which require the much more effectual 
support provided by complete partitions ; as it is further desirable that 
the walls should be disposed in several intersecting planes, the plant- 
body has become divided into numerous compartments, or, in other 
words, has acquired a cellular structure. It is by no means necessary 
to turn to the land-plants, with their exacting mechanical requirements, 
in order to illustrate the principle under discussion. Any filamentous 
Alga will afford a simple instance of its application. Here the 
transverse walls, that are developed at regular intervals, represent so 
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many struts, which prevent the collapse of the delicate tube of cellulose ; 
incidentally, they divide the tube into a series of compartments and 
the protoplast into an equal number of segments. The simple tubular 
plant-body has, in fact, become transformed into a cellular filament. 

A second factor which determines the cellular structure of plants, 
and, indeed, of organisms in general, is the fundamental physiological 
principle of division of labour. Prom the mechanical standpoint the 
interpolation of solid walls is the main object of septation, the sub- 
divimon of the protoplast being merely an inevitable consequence of 
the septate condition. Prom the point of view of division of labour, 
on the contrary, subdivision of the continuous protoplast is the primary’ 
purpose of cellular structure, while the formation of cellulose septa 
merely represents the means employed to gain this end. The 
partition of a large protoplast gives rise to a number of separate 
structural units, each capable of independent physiological activity ; 
such an association of functional units is far better adapted than a 
single large unsegmented protoplast for dealing ellectively with a 
number of diverse functions. 

The beginnings of tliis devolutioiiary process of septation are 
descernible even among the Siphonkak and Phychjmycetes. The plant- 
body of Vaucheria may, as far as its vegetative', condition is concerned, 
be described as a variously-branched, non-septate tube. In connection 
with the reproductive processes, howtwer, the living substance which is 
destined to give ris(^ to asexual or sexual germs, usually becomes 
segregated from the somatic proUqdasni. In Vamlurvi sessUis, 
V. tabcTofid^ V. (jnnntata, etc., asexual propagation is initiated by a 
swelling up of the distal ends of certain branches ; the protoplasmic 
contents of each swelling become completely separated from the rest 
of the protoplasm by a transverse wall before giving rise to a zoospore. 
The male and female sexual organs (antheridia and oogonia) likewise 
become shut off from the vegetative ngioii of the thallus. Aim.)ng the 
Phycomycetes, also, the formation of sexual or asexual reproductive 
organs is always initiated by tlie appearance of a number of irregularly 
disposed transverse walls, which divide the previously contiiiuous 
mycelial cavity into several compartments. In such cases tlie foiination 
of septa cannot be ex})lained on mechanical grounds ; for in neitlicr of 
the instances described does the awakening of reproductive activity 
necessitate any addition to the mechanical strength of that part of the 
plant-body in which septa appear. On the contiary, the septation 
here undoubtedly represents a secondary consequence of a physiological 
differentiation of the protoplasm. The dissociation of the reproductive 
and vegetative functions of the living substance, and the accompanying 
separation, by means of cell- walls, of the organs or protoplasmic 
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regions concerned with the two aspects of physiological activity, 
probably represents one of the most fundamental ap]jlications of the 
principle of division of labour. 

It follows without further explanation that division of labour 
within the limits of purely vegetative activity must also be facilitated 
by the acquisition of cellular structure ; the distribution of the various 
nutritive^ functions among distinct tissue-systems, in particular, is 
S^l^cely conceivable in. the absence of a cellular arrangement. 

/Z TISSUjES. 

In all multicellular plants the individual structural units combine 
to form complex lioniogeiieous units of a higher order of magnitude, 
which are known as tissues. In order that a cell-complex may rank 
as a tissue, in the anatomico-pbysiological sense of the term, it is 
necessary that its component elements should exhibit a certain degree 
of uniformity not only in respect of the functions which they perform, 
but also with regard to the structural features correlated with these 
functions. A great many tissues contain a certain proportion of 
“ foreign cells, which ditfei* very markedly as regards both structure 
and function from the “ native ” elements of tlie tissue. A typical 
illustration is afforded by tlie frequent occurrence in thin-walled green 
photosynthetic tissues of colourless thick-walled fibrous elements, which 
take no part in photosynthesis or in any other metabolic process, but 
are utilised for purely mechanical ])urpo8e8. The term idioblast — first 
introduced by Sachs — is applied to elements of this nature. Where all 
the idioblasts contained in a given tissue are similar in structure and 
su]:)serve the same purpose, they may in a sense be regarded as 
components of a special “ diffuse ” tissue. 

A. MODE OF ORKJIN OF TISSUES. 

In all the Higher Plants, from the Bryophyta upwards, the formation 
of tissues depends, with few exceptions, upon repeated cell-division. 
One or more primordial mother-cells (such as a spore, an oospore, a 
single ax)ical cell, or several initials) give rise by successive divisions 
not only to the diverse constituents of an individual tissue, hut also to 
all the various tissues and tissue-systems in every organ of the plant- 
body. In many Thallophyta, also, tissues arise exclusively through 
cell-division ; but among these lower plants a xjrocess of secondary 
concrescence, whereby ctdls or (iven cellular filaments or cell-masses, 
produced by division and originally separate, subsequently become 
united, is also of frequent occurrence. 

Typical cell-division,*^^ as illustrated by a uninucleate vegetative 
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cell of a Higher Plant, piust be considered in some detail. The process 
of cell-division comprises two separate series of change, which must be 
carefully distinguished, namely, first, the partition of the protoplast — 
which generally involves the formation of a cell-wall between the two 
daughter-cells — and, secondly, the division of the nucleus. These two 
processes are correlated with one another in a peculiar and characteristic 
manner, a circulhstance which complicates the problem at issue. Never- 
theless, thanks to the laborious researches of Flemming, Strasburger 
and nfirnerous other investigators, the leading features of the process of 
cell-division are comparatively well understood. 

When a cell is about to divide, the nucleus may be seen to undergo 
certain preparatory changes. The threads of the nuclear reticulum 
become thicker and shorter (Fig. 7 a), while at the same time the 
chromatin granules enlarge and assume the form of (iiscs which are 
placed athwart the threads. The tangled thread f)r skein next resolves 
itself into a definite number of segments or chromosomes (Fig. 7 c), 
which usually take the form of U- or L-shaped rods. The chromosomes 
then arrange themselves in a single plane, the equatorial plane, collec- 
tively forming the so-called equatorial plate ; the bend of each U or L 
always faces the equatorial plane. At this point it becomes obvious 
that each chromosome is divided longitudinally into two equal halves ; 
this fission, however, is initiated at an earlier stage. 

While the nuclear network is contracting and breaking up into 
chromosomes, other changes are also going on. The nuclear membrane 
becomes invested by delicate plasmatic strands which appear first at 
the two })oles of the ‘‘mitotic figure'' in the shape of the so-called polar 
caps ; similar protoplasmic fibrillae subsequently become differentiated 
in the interior of the nucleus, where they take the form of two bundles 
tapering towards the })oles (Fig. 7 B, o). Later the nucleolus and the 
nuclear membrane disappear, while the fibrils of the polar caps become 
prolonged inwards and attach themselves to the backs of the chromo- 
somes ; other fibrils derived from the two caps meet end to end and 
fuse to form threads running continuously from pole to pole. All 
these protoplasmic threads an', termed spindle fibres ; collectively they 
constitute the nuclear spindle. As stated above, the chromosomes, after 
forming the equatorial ])late, undergo longitudinal fission ; the two 
halves of each chromosome then travel along the spindle-fibres to 
opposite poles (Fig. 7 d), where they proceed to form the daughter- 
nuclei. For this purpose the chromosomes withdraw their freely 
extended ends and give rise by inv^olution, branching and anastomosis 
to a typical nuclear reticulum. In the meantime a new nuclear mem- 
brane has developed, and so the reorganisation of the daughter-nuclei 
is complete. The nucleoli either disappear altogether before the 
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formation of the equatorial plate, or else are extruded into the 
cytoplasm. . 

The process which has just been described is termed indirect or 
mitotic division of the nucleus, also karyokinesis (Schleicher) or mitosis 
(Flemming). In the opinion of Eoux, among others, the complicated 
nature of mitosis indicates that this process serves to ensure an equal 
partitiqin of the nuclear substance in general, and of tlie nuclear reti- 
culum in particular, between the two daughter-nuclei. The necessity 
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for sucli an equal partition becomes self-evident, if the nucleus, or 
rather the chromatin, be regarded as the idioplasm or physical basis 
of inheritance. Hence the longitudinal tission of the chromosomes, 
by means of which the exact halving of the idioplasm is etlected, 
represents by far the most important stage of the mitotic process. 

The part played by the spindle-fibres during mitosis is not yet 
clearly understood. Many (^ytologists regard these ‘‘ fibres ” as elastic 
threads, which by their active contraction convey the daughter-chromo- 
somes from the equatorial plate to the poles of the mitotic figure. 
Strasbiirger, in fact, discriminates between “ traction-fibres ” which 
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attach themselves to the chromosomes and supporting-fibres which 
connect the poles with one another and, by furnishing the necessary 
resistance, enable the traction-fibres to pull the chromosome-halves 
apart. Another group of investigators regards the appearance of spindle- 
fibres merely as a consequence of special physical and chemical changes, 
originating mainly in the centrosomes which are of such regular 
occurrence in animal cells ; according to this view tlie spindle-fibres 
are, as it were, comparable to “lines of magnetic force,” and at most 
represent the paths along which the chromosomes travel. It is reserved 
for future workers in this field to decide between these divergent 
opinions. 

The “supporting” spindle-fil)res persist for some time after the 
reorganisation of the daughter-nuclei is completed in the form of the 
so-called “interzonal fil)res” or “connecting fibres” {VerMnduw/sftiden). 
Later these become reinforced by the interpolation of a number of 
additional filnils, and as a coius(H|uence the whole mitotic figure 
expands and becomes more barrelrshaped (Fig. 7 K). If the dividing 
cell is rich in protoplasm, and not too wide, the expanding spindle finally 
comes into contact with the lateral walls in the })lane in which the 
new transverse^ septum will later be laid down. The fibres then 
become thickened in the same ]>lane, and the rod-like bodies thus pro- 
diuicd fuse to form the so-called cell-plate (Fig. 7 e) ; this structure is 
at first a homogeneous plasmatic membrane similar in character to the 
ectoplast, but subsequently splits into two layers, between which the 
new cell-wall is secreted (Fig. 7 e). In this way the mother-cell forms 
two daughter-cells by simultaneous segmentation. If the cell has a 
large sap-cavity, and is conse(i[uently so wide that the expanding 
mitotic figure does not touch the lateral walls all round, the spindle 
moves across gradually from one side of the (jell to the other, and in 
so doing lays down the new transverse wall successively. As soon as 
the division of the mother-cell is completol by the formation of the 
new cell-wall the interzonal fibres gradually lose their distinctness, 
and finally become merged in the cytoplasm of the daughter-(;ells. 

Among Thallopliyta the connection between nuclear and cell- 
division is not so intimate as in the case of Higher Plants ; the new 
cell-walls are not formed within bundles of connecting fibres. Where 
the cells are uninucleate, the nucleus first divides independently. A 
new wall then arises, either simidtaneously at the expense of a 
previously difierentiated cell-plate, or else successively. In the latter 
case it begins as an annular ridge, laid down all round upon the lateral 
wall ; the ridge extends further and further inwards until it finally 
cuts the protoplast in two and closes up to form a complete septum. 
Even in such cases, however, cell-division appears to stand in a 
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definite relation to the db^ision of the iiucleue, or at any rate to the 
position taken up by that organ ; for the new cell-wall is laid down 
midway between the two daughter-nuclei, while protoplasmic strands 
and fibrils may often be seen to extend from the two nuclei towards the 
advancing margin of the annular ridge. In the case of multi-nucleate 
Thallophyte-cells, however, septation seems — according to the data at 
present available — to take place quite independently of nuclear division. 

The- simultaneous segregation of numerous cells which takes place 
in connection with the development of endosperm in the Angiospermous 

embryo-sac — a process investi- 
gated more particularly by Stras- 
burger — is a modification of the 
typical form of cell-division. In 
the case of large and rapidly- 
growing embryo-sacs the peri- 
pheral protoplasm contains a very 
large number (often several 
thousands) of nuclei, all of which 
owe their origin to the repeated 
division of a single nucleus, the 
so-called secondary nucleus of the 
embryo-sac (after the fusion of 
the latter with one of the genera- 
tive cells of a pollen-tube). A 
Fig. 8. transitory cell-plate is formed 
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nuclei ; this circumstance justifies 
the inference that the mitoses in question were at some previous 
stage of evolution accompanied by cell-divisions, a conclusion which 
is further borne out by the fact that in small narrow embryo-sacs 
the endosperm is produced by ordinary cell-division. When the 
embryo-sac has finally completed its^ growth, but not before, each of 
the numerous peripheral nuclei liecomes connected with all its neigh- 
bours by groups of spindle-fibres, within which cell-plates now once more 
ajDpear (Fig. 8) ; but on this occasion the cell-plates give rise to septa 
which form a meshwork of cell-walls projecting inwards from the wall 
of the embryo-sac. The endosperm cells produced in this way are thus 
at first open ou their inner side; ultimately, however, they become 
shut off by cell-walls from the li([uid contents of the embryo-sdfc. 
During the further (levelo})mciit of the endosi)tn*m, its cells multiply 
solely by ordinary division. 
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Tfe new cell-walls formed in doniiection with cell-divisions are at 
first thin, unstratified and entirely homogeneous membranes; at this 
stage, in fact, they should be regarded as partitions separating adjacent 
protoplasts rather than as integral portions of individual cells. At a 
somewhat later period each wall usually consists of at least three 
obviously distinct layers, namely, a central middle lamella, overlain by 
cellulose layers belonging to and laid down by the protoplasts on either 
side of the wall. The middle lamella therefore constitutes a septum 
separating the cellulose membranes of two adjacent cells ; it was at one 
time in fact regarded as an intercellular substance. Very often the 
structure described as the middle lamella merely represents the primary 
partition- wall, which has undergone a certain amount of chemical 
modification since its formation ; more often, however, it also com- 
prises the primary thickening layers. In all cases the middle lamella 
differs chemically from the secondary and tertiary thickening layers. In 
soft tissues it consists, according to Mangin, of a pectic compound 
of calcium. In ripe fruits this pectic substance often undergoes 
mucilaginous degeneration, witli the result that tlie cells become 
separated from one another ; a similar gelatin isatioii may be artificially 
effected by boiling the tissues. In tlie case of lignified and snberised 
tissues the middle lamellae arc often more or less strongly lignified, 
and further characterised by their insolubility in sulphuric acid. 

A striking contrast to the i^rodnctiou of tissues by means of 
repeated cell-division is furnished by the secondary concrescence of 
originally distinct cells. This mode of tissue-formation is, liowever, 
comparatively rare. A familiar instance is })rovi(led by the develop- 
ment of the disc-shaped coenobium of Pedimintm. Here any cell of 
the disc may divide to form a lunnber of zoos})ores, whicli emerge from 
their mother-cell still enclosed in a tliin vesicle representing the 
innermost layer of tlie mother-cell membrane. The zoospores at first 
exhibit active swarming movements, but soon come to I'est, and arrange 
themselves in a single plane, whereupon they acquire cell-walls, become 
attached to one anotlier, and tlms give rise to a small daughter-disc. 
While it is customary to describe the disc of Pedinstriim as a coeno- 
bium or colony of unicellular imlividiials, the fact remains that these 
individuals are firmly knit together to form an entity of a higher order 
of magnitude; from this point of view a Pediadritm-Ai^a must be 
regarded as a tissue produced by concrescence. 

The above-described two extreme types of tissue-formation 
namely, repeated cell-division and concrescence of originally separate 

cells are connected by a number of intermediate forms, some of the 

most important of which may next be briefly discussed. 
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If a number of filaments, each the product of cell-division, arrange 
themselves side by side, or become closely intertwined or interwoven, a 
complex structure results which will resemble an ordinary tissue 
formed by cell-division more or less closely, according as the filaments 
are firmly united or only loosely combined; where complete con- 
crescence takes place between the component filaments, the resulting 
tissue^iis often hardly or not at all distinguishable from a tissue pro- 
duced by division. An instance in point is provided by the genus 
Cutleria among the Phaeosporeak. Here the thallus is a fiat structure 
composed of several superimposed layers, each of which breaks up at 
the margin into a number of narrow segments. If a single layer be 
examined separately, it is found that each marginal segment consists 
of a cellular filament, which grows by means of an intercalary meris- 
tem ; behind this meristernatic zone lateral ])ranches arise, and still 
further l)ack adjacent filaments unite so completely that the fully 
developed tissue of the tliallus shows no trace of its peculiar mode of 
development. Various other I^haeosporeae, such as l)e,wiarestia and 
Stilophora, form their tissues by the same [“ trichothallie metliod, or 
by means of a closely similar procciss. In the ('eramiacjeae again the 
main axis becomes corticated through the concrescence of closely 
appressed lateral branches ; in Ohara cortication of tlie inteniodea is 
effected in a somewhat similar fashion. 

Excellent illustrations of tissue-formation by concrescence and 
coalescence of simple filaments are furnish(Hl by the “ tissues of the 
Higher Fungi ; these invariably consist of slender and often richly 
branched cellular filaments or hyphae, whicli may be regarded as 
histological elements of a higher order, as compared with tlie segments 
of whicli they are (composed. Hyphae may become associated to form 
tissues in very various ways. They may he closely interwoven into 
felted membranous structures, or bound together to form strands of 
approximately parallel filaments ; in other cases tITe arrangement that 
eventuates strongly resembles the parencliymatous tissue of a Higher 
Plant. 

It is customary to describe those tissues which arise entirely by 
typical cell-division as “genuine” tissues, and thereby to contrast them 
with tlie “ false ” tissues produced by coalescence and concrescence of 
separate cells, cellular filaments or cell-masses ; in the same way the 
various types of false tissue are distinguishe^j* by such names as 
“ pseudo-parenchyma,” etc., their development being described as a 
process of “apparent” tissue-formation. From the purely morpho- 
logical point of view this classification is thoroughly justified; the 
physiological anatomist, however, cannot recognise any such distinc- 
tions, since the functional activity of a tissue is in no way determined 
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by its mode of origin. The importance of each tissus^ in the economy 
of the entire plant depends altogether upon its phy Jogical value in 
the adult condition, and is not in the lea^t affected ontogenetic 
development. 

B. THE PHYSIOLOGICAL FUNCTIONS OF 

The principal function of a tissue is that fori 
activity with which its most obvious and important 
are correlated. In this connection the term “an. 
includes the topographical arrangement of eacli tis^ 
organs of the plant-body, as well as the histological 
component cells. The principal function of a tissue ( 
often compounded of several partial functions. In 
epidermis, for examiile, the j)rincipal function consists ii 
whicli this layer affords the plant agamst a variety of la 
mental factors. This general function of protection im 
partial functions, such as prevention of excessive transpira 
tion of nocturnal radiation, protection against intense insolati 
tion of the risk of mechanical injury, etc., all of wliich are ei 
the anatomical structure of the epidermis. Every epidermal ct 
in its histological peculiarities the influence of some of thes 
functions, if not of all.^^ In other cases the partial functit 
complex tissue-system may be distributed among different con 
elements, the combined activities of which constitute the pi 
function of the system. In the case of the conducting systt 
instance, the principal function is conduction in general. The 
partial functions, such as transportation of water, conduction of 
hydrates or translocation of protein-substances, are allocated to di 
component tissues. The liistological complexity of a tissue or t 
system is in fact largely determined by the number and varie 
the partial functions which it has to perform. 

There is rarely any fundamental difference of opinion with regaj 
the principal function of a tissue, or any serious doubt as to 
anatomical characters which sliould serve to determine the nature 
this primupal function. The conditions are quite different, howev 
in the case of subsidiary functions and their anatomical criteria, 
is quite certain that such subsidiary functions must be of very wic 
spread occurrence. No one, at any rate, would venture to assert that 
given tissue could nevgr be confronted with physiological demands otht 
than those normally connected with its principal function, even amoiq 
the most highly -organised plants, where internal differentiation ha>^ 
been pushed to the furthesf^ ‘ ^ ^ 


"‘logical 
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the ve etable human society ; moiwver, even the 

most intense J’cialisation in relation to one particular function 
scarcely eve^"^ ^ tissue utterly unfit for any other form of 
ity. It is therefore hardly surprising to find that a 
ble of undertaking one or more subsidiary functions* 
,t both collen^ymatous cells and bast-fibres are 
ial elements does not prevent them from developing 
^rophyll-corpuscles (collenchyma) or from serving as 
•ch (bast-fibres). 

characters connected with subsidiary functions often 
/ re with those which pertain to the principal function. 

)ast-fibres, for example, the elongated si)indle- shaped 
lickened condition of the walls, are cpiite unaffected by 
of starch in the cavity. In other cases, indeed, the 
nical features may undergo a certain amount of modifica- 
nterests of a subsidiary function, although the alteration 
this way must always be restricted within comparatively 
its. An example will serve to elucidate this point. The 
photosyiitlietic elements of terrestrial green plants are more 
3ylindrical in sliape, and are usually located immediately 
the upper epidermis of the leaf, where they constitute the 
i palisade-tissue. The walls of these colls are soft and 
.ened throughout, a feature which is the anatomical expression 
very active interchange of material that is continually going on 
m the palisade-cells and the adjacent tissues. Now there are 
1 Ferns, such as DidyniocMaena sinnosa, in which the leaf is 
. of an upper e})idermis in the physiological sense. Here the 
de-tissue, wliich in other plants is sub-epidermal, has become 
ficial, and in fact forms a part of the outer covering of the leaf, 
hese circumstances, it must evidently act as a dermal tissue, 
es performing its primary photosynthetic function ; as a matter of 
the outer walls of the palisade-cells are in such cases always 
itly thickened, and also cuticularised. Here a leading histological 
tiire of the palisade- cell, namely, the un thickened condition of 
cell-wall, is modified in tlie interests of the secondarily acquired, 
osidiary function of protection ; but the change of structure in no 
.y interferes with the xmncipal function of the palisade-tissue. 

The preceding remarks will have made it sufficiently clear that the 
natomical and topographical principles underlying the construction of 
11 tissues and tissue-systems are determined by the functions which 
the tissues are destined to perform. In discussing these principles 
ob' " " ’ ' ''"'mble to consider the topo- 
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i Jor the anatomical and topographical features are always referable to a 
common determining influence, to wit, the nature of the functions 
performed by the tissue. Although the detailed consideration of the 
principles embodied in the structure and arrangement of the several 
tissues and tissue-systems forms the subject-matter of the succeeding 
chapters of the present work, it i% nevertheless desirable to devote 
a few words at this stage to four outstanding general principles which 
control the entire architectural plan of the plant-body, or which, 
^ at any rate, determine the leading features of a number of tissue- 
|systenis. 

lleference must first of all be made once more to the principle of 
I division of labour, whicli has already been mentioned on more than one 
f occasion. It is mainly through the consistent application of this 
principle that plants and animals are enabled to perform their mani- 
I fold functions in an efficient and reliable manner. Where every 
important function is assigned to a specialised organ or tissue, the 
morphological structure of each separate apparatus, and the function 
allocated thereto, can be mntnally adjusted with the highest degree of 
precision. Physiological division of labour thus naturally leads to the 
• morphological differentiation exhibited to a greater or less extent ))y 
the organs and tissues of every plant. The plants which stand at 
' the highest level of organisation are those in which this principle 
^ of division of labour is carried out in the most thoroughgoing and 
consistent manner. 

A second factor of fundamental importance, the influence of which 
is clearly perceptible in the strucjture of almost all the organs and 
tissues of the more highly organised plants, is the so-called mechanical 
principle. It is obvious that a certain degree of mechanical 
{ strength constitutes not only an essential feature of the general 
I architectural plan of every plant, hut also an indispensable condition 
tfor the undisturbed normal activity of each individual tissue and 
lorgan ; similarly, in the case of a house, not only the arrangement 
lof the foundations and roof, but also every detail of construction 
.fmust satisfy a variety of mechanical conditions. Consequently, every 
I highly-organised plant, besides developing a principal mechanical 
f system or “ skeleton,” possesses in addition a number of minor 
[ mechanical arrangements, the majority of which are of purely local 
I importance. Many of the histological details of the dermal, the 
I photosynthetic and the conducting tissues, in particular, reveal the 
fe dominating influence of this mechanical principle in the clearest 
fe)os8ible manner. 

The principle of economy of material is most important from* the 
Ecological point of view. Owing to the intensity of the struggle 

£ 
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for existence, every plant is forced to obtain the greatest possible 
result with the smallest possible expenditure of material. This 
“ economic ’’ principle may be said, figuratively speaking, to lay down 
certain regulations for the construction and disposition of the various 
tissues. Plastic materials, in particular, are often economised through 
the selection of a suitable plan of construction. A notable illustration 
is"' afforded by the skeletal system; for the main advantage entailed 
by the construction of this system in accordance with approved 
mechanical principles consists in the resulting economy of material. 

Pinally, tliere is a priricijde of exposure of maximum surface which 
finds a very extensive and varied application. Any expansion of 
the superficial area of tlie partition between two cells must necessarily 
tend to increase the cohesion between the cells concerned ; this 
circumstance is responsible, for example, for the very prevalent 
“ interlocking ” of the walls of adjacent epidermal cells. In the 
case of nutritive tissues, on the other hand, the development of large 
septa facilitates diosmotic interchange between different cells. The 
exposure of the largest possible amount of surface is, of course,. likewise 
an advantage in the case of absorbing oigans. The characteristic 
structure of the absorbing tissues of roots — in particular tlie ])resenco 
of root-hairs — and of the haustoria of parasitic i)lants must be 
interpreted mainly from this point of view. The same principle 
is embodied in the construction of the photosynthetic system, 
where it is responsible for the interpolation of tlie partitions or 
fianges which provide a greater superficial area for the display of 
chloroplasts. 

It is self-evident that none of the ])rinci})les above enumerated — 
which may all be regarded as jiarticular aspects of a common under- 
lying principle of efficiency — represents an absolute “ natural law.” 
There are a great many anatomical features which a})pear to be 
incompatible with one or more of these governing piinciplcs. Thus, 
quite apart from other disabilities which are attendant upon extreme 
specialisation, the ])rinciple of division of labour occasionally comes 
into conflict with that of economy of material. It may even happen 
that different functions which have already been allocated to separate 
tissues become associated again in a later ontogenetic phase, being 
thereafter assigned to a single tissue. The trunks of Dracaena and 
other arborescent Liliiflorae, for example, are provided, before the 
commencement of secondary growth in thickness, both with fibres 
specialised for mechanical support and with typical vessels serving 
for water-conduction ; in the bundles produced later by the 'secondary 
rneristem, on the contrary, both functions are performed by one and 
the same form of tissue-element. 
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Sonietimes it is the economic principle that is ignored ; a good 
lustration is provided by the wasteful expenditure of spermatozoids 
pollen-grains that takes place in connection with the process of 
|ertilisation. In otlier cases, again, the mechanical principle is 
iirtially invalidated. The foliage of Mum paradimica exhibits a 
culiarity which never fails to impress the visitor to the tropics : 
gigantic leaf-blades of this plant are torn, by the action of wind 
|and rain, into a series of strips which are held together solely l)y 
stout midrib. Anatomical investigation shows that the leaf of 
turn displays none of those arrangements for jireventing laceration 

i f the leaf-margin which are otherwise of such general occiurence 
:i leaves. Exceptional cases (^f this kind are, however, by no means 
ecessarily irreconcilable with the general princi}>le of efficiency ; on the 
:ontrary, some special advantage usually accrues in such instances which 
lUst ])e set off against the loss entailed by the exceptional feature. 
Che lacerated leaves of Musa are instructive from this ])oint of view. 
For not only do the torn edges of the strips heal rapidly, so that 
no permanent damage results, but the fact that the strips subseipiently 
maintain a pendent jiosition is actually advantageous, because the 
leaf-surface is in this way withdrawn! from the impact of the violent 
tropical rains and from the scorching rays of the 

Attention must next be directed to the so-called correlation of 
tissues, a phenomenon which recurs in a great many different fortns, 
but which is often <jf somewhat ol)Scure significance; the term is 
intended to com])rise all those cases in which different tissues — either 
forming part of the same organ or else located in widely separated 
regions of the plant-body — exert a definite and constant influence 
upon one another’s activities. In the course of evolution those 
interrelations of different tissues which react favourably uj)on their 
])hysiological activity have gradually become fixed : in other words, 
tissues have become adapted to one another, and have, as it were, 
learnt to act in harmonious co-o])eration.“^’ In the case of foliage 
leaves, for example, the structure and arrangement of the photo- 
synthetic tissue are intimately related to the course of the vascular 
bundles, which are instrumental in conveying wat(n‘ with mineral 
salts in solution to the photosynthetic cells, and in removing the 
plastic materials manufactured l)y the latter. AAa ter- tissues are 
^definitely orientated with reference to the jihotosynthetic cells, for 
le use of which the store of w'ater is in the first instance designed, 
iven more remarkable is that type of correlation in wdiich one tissue 
organ directly controls the activity of another. Certain hydathodes, 
pr instance, start their otherwise autonomous water-excreting activity 
fly when the wood-vessels are water-logged and the hydrostatic 
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pressure within the latter rises to such a height that the inter- 
cellular spaces are in danger of becoming injected. The insectivorous 
leaf of Dionaea mitscipula is provided with a special motor-tissue — 
located in the midrib of the distal half of the lamina — which is 
responsible for the characteristic sna})ping together of the two halves 
of the trap ; the motor-cells can, however, only be set in action 
tliBough the mechanical stimulation — by shock or contact — of one 
of the six sensitive bristles situated on the upper surface of the leaf. 
In these cases the direct control exerted by one organ upon some 
physiological function of another takes the form of an act of stimula- 
tion. The special condition of the controlling organ which results in 
the stimulation of the executive structure may itself be induced by an 
external stimulus : witness the case of Dionava, Jn all such instances of 
direct correlation between separate organs, the recjuisite stimulus must 
]je transmitted through the intervening tissues ; transmission of stimuli 
may take place in a variety of ways. 

Correlation of tissues does not always involve either the adaptive 
regulation of one function by another or the c(j-o])ei‘ation of distinct 
functions. Quite apart from pathological conditions, it is certain that 
in a perfectly normal plant the various tissues inevitably compete with 
one another to a certain extent ; usually it is a question of competition 
for space or for a supply of plastic materials. The success of a 
particular tissue is naturally dependent upon a variety of circum- 
stances. In stems and other inflexible organs a certain amount of 
competition not infrequently takes place between the mechanical and 
the photosynthetic tissues ; for the general structure of both these 
systems necessitates their being situated as near the surface as possible. 
Schwendener, however, has shown that in tlie haulms of Grasses tlu' 
issue of the struggle between the systems is determined by an 
external factor, namely, illumination. In the exposed ])ortions of the 
haulm — that is to say, in the region in wliich ])hotosynthesis is favoured 
by strong illumination — the photosynthetic tissue gains the upper 
hand and occupies the periphery to the entire exclusion of the 
mechanical cells. In those parts of the haulm, on the other hand, 
which are enclosed by the sheathing leaf-bases, the photosynthetic 
system is placed at a disadvantage, owing to the relatively feeble 
illumination, and accordingly gives way to the mechanical tissue. 

In conclusion the influence of external conditions in general upon 
the physiology and morphology of vegetable tissues must be briefly 
considered. Every tissue displays, in its hereditary morphological 
characteristics and physiological properties, a very evident adafptation, 
both to the general conditions of existence common to all plants, and 
^ to the special features of the edaphic and climatic environment peculiar 
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to the individual species. Serious difficiilties would however inevitably 
arise if tlie qualitative and quantitative development of the several 
tissues and mechanisms were absolutely constant for a given species, 
and if/consequently, the scope and intensity of the various physiological 
functions were precisely alike in every individual : since, namely, the 
environmental conditions are subject to considerable variation within 
the geographical range of any species, rigid a<laptation to a particular 
set of conditions would necessarily expose certain individuals to grave 
risks, *and might in certain circumstances be absolutely fatal. The 
hereditary characters of a species must therefore be not only adaplirv 
but also addjitahle, within certain limits. In other words, they must 
not be rigidly fixed, but must — to quote Nageli — possess a ceitain 
])lasticity, in order that the individual organism may be able to adjust 
itself directly to the environmental conditions associated with its 
particular habitat. Without some such property of self-regulation or 
a(!commodation no organism could survive for any considerable length 
of time. The senile decay and consequent gradual disappearance of 
certain species seems to be due mainly — as it is in the (*.a8e of 
individuals — to decrease of plasticity on the i)art of the various 
adaptive characters, or, in other words, to a diminished capacity f(»r 
}>hysiological acc( )m n i o( latioi \ . 

The plastic quality of the vegetable organism finds expression in 
the circjurnstance that the qualitative and (piantitative development 
of the several tissues are both to a certain extent dependent upon the 
])re vailing external conditions. In many cases, for example, tiie inten- 
sity of illumination determines the degree of development of the 
palisade-tissue. Similarly, differences in the humidity of the atmo- 
sphere may call forth an adaptive modification of the epidermal walls 
and of the ventilating system. Increased mechanical requirements 
lead to an increased production of skeletal elements. In the present 
state of physiological knowledge it is impossible to make any definite 
statemerlts concerning the chain of causation which, in such cases, 
connects the external influence with the resultant internal modification ; 
it is safer to emphasise the complex nature of the correlation by regard- 
ing the various environmental factors as stimuli, w^hich may influence 
the development of tissues to the advantage of the individual organism, 

C. THE ANATOMICO-PHYSIOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION OF TISSUES. 

The term “ tissue ” ordinarily refers to some particular form or sort 
of tissue. In its widest sense, it denotes any aggregation of cells 
which have one or more characters in common ; these characters may 
be morphological, topographical, ontogenetic, or physiological in nature, 
and the aims of the particular investigator will largely determine the 
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class of feature selected in a given case for pui'poses of definition and 
classification. 

The pliysiological anatomist must of logical necessity define and 
arrange the various tissues of the plant-body in accordance with their 
ariatomico-physiological characters. In so doing lie starts with the 
assumption that the differentiation of a variety of tissues within the 
plant-body is mainly the outcome of division of labour, and that 
consequently the most characteristic features of each tissue are those 
which are most intimately connected with its ])hysiological activity. 
The recognition of a physiological function does, in fact, presuppose 
the existence of a definite anatomical structure which is adapted for 
the performance of that function. Hence, every morphological feature 
of a tissue which can be shown to be thus adapted may be regarded 
as an anatomico-physiological character. Evidently, therefore, tlie 
ariatomico-physiological definition and arrangement of tissues provides 
the broadest and most natural of all systems of tissue-classification, since 
from this point of vi(^w the })lant-body is regarded not merely as a more 
or less complex aggregate of formal elements, hut also as a living 
organism, composed of a number of functional units and engaged in a 
corresponding number of pliysiological activities, wliich all coiitribuU^ 
to the safety and welfare of the whole.*^'* It do(\s not follow, however, 
that no other classification of tissues and tissue-systems is admissible 
in any circuinstanees. All that is re(pnred of a scheme of classification 
is that it should be carried out consistently from a single point of view. 
Those aiTangeinents, on the other hand, which are merely intended to pro- 
vide a simple and convenient list of the various forms of tissues are devoid 
of scientific value, however useful they may be for didactic purposes. 

Ill defining and classifying the various ti8sut\s of the plant-body 
the physiological anatomist takes no account of theii ontogtuietic or 
])hylogenetic relations. The homologies of tissues are of no interest 
to him in tliis connection ; his concern is solely with analogy. A single 
anatom ico-]>liy Biological system — such as the mechanical system — may, 
therefore, comprise tissues of very diverse ontogenetic and pliylogenetie 
origin ; it nevertheless represents a homogeneons structure from the 
present point of view, inasmuch as the various tissues included in the 
system are all concerned with similar functions. Conversely structures 
which have a common ontogenetic or ])hylogenetic origin may be 
assigned to systems that are widely separated in the anatoinieo-physio- 
logical scheme. Thus epidermal fibrous strands — such as are found in 
certain Cypeiuceae, stomata, epidermal hydathodes, root-hairs, etc., all 
pertain to the epidermis in the ontogenetic sense, whereas in the present 
work they are propetly relegated to totally distinct tissue-systems. 

Before proceeding to apply the princijiles outlined aliove to a pre- 
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limiiiary review of the various kinds of tissues and organs, it is necessary 
to define the conception of an anatomico-physiological system. This 
terra is employed, in the present work, to designate the totality of 
the tissues and nieehaiiisras engaged in the perforraance of a 
particular physiological function. The number of structures comprised 
in a given system will, of course, vary with the complexity of the 
function concerned and with the extent to which the latter is subdivided 
into partial functions. The great majority of anatomico-physiological 
systems are also tissue-systems, that is to say, they are mainly or 
entirely composed of actual tissues. Tliat this is not necessarily the 
case is shown, for instance, by a consideration of the ventilating system, 
which is largely composed o( intercellular air-spaces ; the secretory and 
excretory system, again, can only be regarde<] as a tissue-system in a 
m etaph ( ir i cal se use. 

PHKIJMINARN’ REVIKW OF THE VARIOUS ANATOMJCO PHYSIOLOGICAL 

SYSTEMS. 

I. Meristematic tissues (juimordial meristem ; primary and secondary 

meristems). 

II. The tegumentary or dermal system (epidermis, (M;)rk, bark). 

in. The mechanical system (bast-fibres, wood-fibr(\s [librifurm cells]; 
colleiicbyma : sclerenchyma). 

IV. The absorbing systcnii (absorbing tissues of terrestrial roots, 
es})ecially root-Iiairs ; rlu/oids : the velamina of aei'ial roots ; 
water-absorbing trichomes of leaves ; baustorial absorbing 
tissues of embryos and ])arasites). ^ 

V. The photosyntbetic system (palisade-cells and spongy parenchyma; 
(ihloroplijdl-contfuning parenchynn generally). 

VI. Tfie conducting system (“conducting parenchyma,” including 
xylem-parenchyma, the parenchymatous elements of the pith, 
ctortex and medullary rays, and the parenchymatous bundle- 
si icatlis [border parenchyma] ; vascular bundles, comprising 
hadrome and leptome ; latex-tubes). 

VII. The storage system (watei-tissues ; storage-tissues of seeds, 
' tubers and bullis). 

VIII. The ventilating sysHun (the intercellular air-spaces together 
with their external openings (>r ])neiunathodes, especially 
the* stomata and lenticels). 

IX, Secretory organs and excretory reservoirs (hydathodes, nectaries, 
digestive glands ; mucilage-, oil-, and resin-glands ; mucilage-, 
oil-, resin-, and gum-passages : raphide-sacs, etc). 

X. Motor tissues (fiyiiig- hairs and -tissues ; floating-tissues ; hygro- 
scopic and other non -vital motor tissues ; vital motor tissues). 
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^ ^Xl. Sense-organs (tactile pits, papillae, hairs and bristles ; statolith- 
organs, such as starch-sheaths or the columellae of root-tips ; 
ocelli and other light-perceiving organs). 

XII. Stimulus-transmitting organs and tissues (protoplasmic connecting 
threads ; tlie stimulus-transmitting tissue of Mimosa piidica). 

The system of meristematic tissues is properly placed at the 
tiead of tlie al>ove list, because, on the one hand, it comprises the 
embryonic conditions of all the permanent tissues, while from auotlier 
point of view it may be regarded as an independent tissue-system 
which performs tlie special function of providing the raw material 
for the construction of these permanent tissues. In view of their 
principal functions the dermal and mechanical systems may be 
grouped together umle,r the head of protective systems. The six follow- 
ing systems — namely, the absorbing, photosynthetic, conducting, 
storage and ventilating systems, together with the organs of secretion 
and excretion — are concerned with the various aspects of metabolic 
activity. The last three systems, comprising the structures that ser\’e 
for the execution of movements and for the perception or transmission 
of stimuli, are correlated with functions which weie at one time con- 
sidered to be peculiar to, or at any rale distinctly characteristic of, the 
animal organism ; it is now, however, well known that the supposed 
distinction l)etween animals and plants liased upon the presence or 
absence of these fuiuitions, is valueless, except in special cases. 

For the sake of convenience, the consideration of the anatomy and 
histology of the reproductive organs of plants is usually relegated to 
the text-hooks which deal with special morphology and taxonomy. 
The detailed study of this subject does not in any case come within 
the scope of the pieseiit work. Hence, as regards reprodiujtive organs 
in general, and the Angiospermous liower and fruit in jiarticular, only 
those anatomical features will he taken into account whicdi can he 
matched in the vegetative region of the plant-body ; in other words, 
the flower and the fruit will he ignored, except in so far as their 
structure may hel]) to illustrate the characteristics of one or other of 
the above-mentioned vegetative tissue-systems. 
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L GENERA L OONSJDERA TJONS. 

The gradual increase of histological dilTerentiation, wliich is so striking 
a feature of the evolutionary liistorv of the vegetable kingdom, is 
equally char*acteristic of the ontogem^tie development of the shoot or 
root of any highly organised plant. A transverse or longitudinal 
section taken from th(^ distal end of such an (ngan reveals the fact, 
that this region displays no trace of tlic complex structure which eharac;- 
terises the older portions of the organ, but is entirely mad(? up of thin- 
walled cells with abundant ])rotoplasmic contents. There is of course 
no sharp boundary dividing the homogeneous cell-mass of the growing- 
point*^ from the fully ditferentiated tissue-systems of the adult organ, 
(dose behind the actual growing-point the uniform cell-mass becomes 
differentiated into several distinct layers, the cells of which, h(>wever, 
still retain certain common features, such as abundance of protoplasm, 
thinness of cell- walls and the power of active division. As the dis- 
tance from the growing-point increases, the distimttive characteristics of 
the several tissues and tissue- systems come more and more into promi- 
nence, and the organ thus gradually attains to a degree ol differentiation 
commensurate witli the (extent to which it embodies the principle oi 
division of labour. 

The above-described tissues, located in tlie growing-])oints and in 
the immediately adjacent distal regions of the shoot and root, rei)resent 
the embryonic stages of the bulk ot the tissue-systems which aie 
discussed in the subsequent chapters of this work : the meristematic 
tissues may, in other words, be termed formative tissues in contrast to 
the executive permanent tissues. The ontogenetic development of 
every permanent tissue may, in fact, be divided into three stages. In 
the first of these the tissue becomes marked off from the general 
embryonic tissue of the growing-point, and undergoes a certain amount 
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of preliminary differentiation. Then follows a period during which 
both growth and differentiation reach their greatest intensity. In the 
course of the third and final stage the tissue acquires its full functional 
activity.^^ It must not, however, be supposed that further histological 
changes never take place after a tissue has attained to the “ per- 
manent ” condition ; all that this term implies is, that subsequent 
modifications do not, strictly speaking, constitute a part of the onto- 
genetic development of the tissue. As a matter of fact, such secondary 
alterations are usually associated with a change or loss of function. 
Consider, for example, the (;ase of the gree]i cortical cells of a lleecli- 
twig, which, after acting for a long time as conducting and storing 
elements, ultimatcdy become thick- walled and lignified, and lose their 
living contents : here the nature of the secondary histogeiietic changes 
shows that these cells in the end merely serve to increase the mechani- 
cal strengtli of the bark, or, in other* words, that they pass orrt of the 
service of the nutritive into that of the protective systems. 

A general account of the meristernatic tissues would ])e incomjrlete 
if it treated them as nothing more than embryonic repr’esentatives of 
the permanent tissues. For* it must be noted that, so long as an organ 
is undergoing growth, its embryonic tissues never become wliolly con- 
verted into permanent elements : they are, on the contrary, constantly 
engaged in a process of self-regeneration, by virtue of whicli tliey 
rnaintairr an existence which is in a sense inde])erident of their genetic 
relation to the permanent tissues. It is from this point of view that 
the meristernatic tissues may collectively he legarded as a tissue-system 
endowed witli a definite pliysiological function, namely, that of pro- 
viding the raw niaterial employed in the construction of the permanenl 
tissues. The highly dill'eren tinted adult organs are built up entirely 
out of the cells ])ro(luced in the meristernatic tissues ; the most 
obvious indication of this relation is the frequency with which cell- 
division takes place at the growing-points. The term “ meristeniatie 
tissue'’ or “ meristem ” was, in hact, selected by Niigeli witli reference 
to this very feature. 

Hitherto only a single kind of meristernatic tissue has been men- 
tioned, namely, that which is exemplified by the apical growing-point 
of a stem or root ; while this apical meristem is indeed the most wid(dy 
distributed type of meristernatic tissue, meristems are also found in 
less outlying regions of the })lant-hody. Thus, in Grass-haulms, a zone 
of meristernatic tissue occurs Just above each node ; each of these zones 
stands in the same genetic relation to the internode above it as does an 
apical meristem to the sub-apical region of the stem. Such intenialary 
meristems, interpolated between two regions of permanent tissue, are 
not at all uiK^ommon ; they are, moreover, not necessarily located 
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iuimeeUately above the node— as is tbe case in Grasses, CoMMRLV^JACEAn 
and other Monocotyledons— but may occupy the distal end {Galropsis 
TetraMt and other Labiatar) or even the middle (Pika oreophila) of 
the internode. The principal advantage of this interpolation of zones 
of meristematic activity ])etween adult portions of the stem consists in 
the fact, that the apical growing-point is thereby enabled to make an 
early beginning witli the formation of the floral region of the shoot: 
valuable time is thus saved which would otherwise liave to be devoted 
to the production oi cells suHicient for the ultimate development of the 
entire shoot. Such a division of labour between apical and intercalary 
meristems is, of course, ])articularly well suited to tlie requirements of 
short-lived annuals, such as many of the Grasses, wliieli have to Hower 
and fruit in the shortest possible time. 

In the preceding discussion reference has re])eatedly been made to 
the existence of more than one kind of meristematic tissue. The original 
meristematic tissue, fi’om wliich all tl»e cells of a growing-point are 
derived, may be termed the primordial meristem, because it in a sense 
(contains within itself all the future tissues of the organ in an unde- 
veloped or primordial condition. The ])rimordial meristem sooner *or 
later becomes differentiated into the three primary meristems of the 
apical region, namely, the protoderm, the procambinm and the fundamental 
meristem. Hen^ are already foreshadowed both the topographical 
arrangement and th(‘ leading anatomical characteristics of the principal 
permanent tissues : peripheral and central tissues are marked off from 
one another, while the segregation of prosenchymatoiis strands from 
masses of parenchyma, and the histological contrast between these two 
classes of tissue, are cdearly indicated. Not infrequently, also, the 
disposition of the ])rimary meristems throws some light upon the 
phylogenetic origin of the permanent tissues to which they subsequently 
give rise; it does not, however, afford any information as.b.) the future 
physiological functions of these permanent tissues. 

Quite distinct from the primary ineristeinatic layers are the secondary 
meristems. Typically these originate from living permanent tissues, 
certain layers or masses of which undergo repeated cell-division and 
thus resume meristematic activity. In general terms, therefore, the 
development of secondary meristems may be referred to the class of 
phenomena comprised in the introductory chapter under the head of 
“ change of function.” A typical illustration of the formation of a 
secondary meristem is afforded by the conversion of a layer of green 
cortical cells — by tangential division — into a cork-cambium or pbellogen. 

The general properties of meristematic tissues may next be con- 
sidered ; these are, of course, intimately connected with the special 
activities of meristems, just as the histological peculiarities of permaneut 
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tissues are correlated with their physiological functions. Meristematic 
cells are invariably tliin-vvalled : this property not only permits of any 
degree and form of secondary growth in thickness, but also facilitates 
that rapid influx of nutritive materials in the absence of which a 
meristematic tissue would soon be rendered inactive by exhaustion. 

Another distinguishing feature of meristematic cells is the massive 
developKnent of their protoplasts; usually the cell-tiavities are completely 
* filled with homogeneous protoplasm, vacuoles and sap-cavities of ordinary 
dimensions as well as larger incluvsions, such as coarse-grained starch 
or drops of oil, being entirely absent. In other words, no storage of 
•plastic materials takes place in meristematic cells, on account of their 
intense metabolic activity. The relatively large size of the nuclei in 
meristematic cells has already been mentioned and explained in terms 
of the probable functions of the nucleus (]). 27). Ohroniatophores, 
when present, are generally represented by leucoplasts, less fi^equently 
by small pale-green chloroplasts (Fig. bn, c). Finally, the small size 
of the cells and their great capacity for division may be included in 
this list of the general characteristics of meristematic^ tissues, although 
as^a matter of fact, both these features ar(‘ tardtly comprehended in the 
accepted definition of a meristematic* tissue. 

When a meristern is converted into permanent tissue, the relative 
positions of the (constituent cells beccome altered in a variety of ways. 
For one thing, the cells of adult tissues vary greatly in size and shape : 
furthermore, the physiological recpiirements of the ditterent (tells and 
cell-masses often necessitate more (u* less extensive modifications of the 
spatial arrangement of the meristematic elements from whicdi they ar(‘ 
derived. The developing cells thus often undergo a very (considerable 
amount of displaciement owing to idiosyncrasies of growth ; such indi- 
vidual or active displacements must not be (confused with the passive 
or mechanical displacements imposed upon the cells as a result of the 
growth of the entire organ. Active displacement occurs, for example, 
when the branches of non-articulated latex-tu])es push their way into 
adjacent tissues, when the pointed ends of bast-fibres grow }>ast 
one aiKjther, when the hypodermal crystal-cells in the leaves of 
species of CltriiH penetrate between the over-lying epidermal (dements, 
or, finally, when expanding tracheae or sieve-tubes force apart and 
disarrange the cells which surround them. 

Krabbe was the first to demonstrate the widespread occurrence of 
this phenomenon of displacement of cells, and to recognise its import- 
ance as a factor influencing the internal structure of plants. Krabbe 
refers the displacement in question to a process of sliding growth.^^ 
He supposes that lai’ge areas of a cell-wall may simultaneously undergo 
growth in surface: such extensive surface-growth, however, cannot 
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take place unless the walls of adjacent cells become displaced rela- 
tively to one another, or in other words, unless these walls glide or 
slide past one another. This hypothesis necessitates the further 
assumption that every cell which takes part in sliding growth is 
provided with a separate cell- wall ; even where the pai tition between 
two adjacent cells may a})pear to be quite homogeneous, it must in 
Such cases actually consisL of at least two distinct layers. There can 
l>e no protoplasmic connection between cells which are engaged in 
sliding growth, since any connecting threads would inevitably be 
ruptured in the process. The plasmodesms which are found in 
adult ^tissues must therefore come into existence after sliding growth 
has ceased.^^'* 

Tliis general discussion may conclude with a short account of the 
.arrangements which serve for the protection of meristems. Since 
meristems are among the most delicate of vegetable tissues, they 
evidently stand in need of effective protection against injurious 
mechanical and climatic influences. The plant has a variety of 
means to this end at its disposal. In the case of the outlying apical 
meristems, it is usual for tlie delicate meristematic tissue to be over- 
arched or completely eineloped by older and more resistant tissues or 
organs. This ty})e of protection is exceedingly widesj)read in its 
occurrence, although the details of construction vary (jonsiderably 
in different cases. It is found even among Thallo])hyta ; in the 
Fucaceae, for example, the apical cell lies on the floor of a cavity 
which communic^ates with the outside only by means of a narrow cleft. 
In many Liverworts again, and also in the prothallia of Ferns, the 
growing-point is situatetl at the base of a de})iession, which is produced 
by the more .active growth of two projeciiug lateial lobes. In the 
case of the vegetative and reproductive shoots of Phanerogams 
the task of protecting the more or less conical apical region usually 
devolves upon the young leaves, which converge and become folded 
together over the apex. Very often tliese young leaves, while serving as 
a covering for the growing-])oint, nevertheless themselves also reijuire 
a certain amount of protection. This complication is more especially 
characteristic of buds which have to live through tlie winter, or which 
are developed underground and subsequently have to V>reak tlirougli 
the soil. Ill the case of most winter-buds all the delicate organs are 
encased in tough leathery scale-leaves (bud-scales). In the case oi 
subterranean structures on the other hand the entire bud often 
assumes a drooping or rellexed position, owing to nutation of the stem ; 
the curved region of the axis thus forms the actual boring point, 
while tlie tender bud follows after in comparative safety. 

A parallel development, which likewise serves to bring the 
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primordial meristem into a safe position, is the involution of the apex 
which is seen in certain Seaweeds (spp. of Folysiphoni^ and Helico- 
thamnmi). An effective protection of the growing-point is most 
urgently required in tlie case of structures which pass the whole ol 
their life in the soil and thus carry out their entire development 
within a solid medium. A typical illustration is provided by ordinary 
roots. Here, moreover, owing to the al>sence of appendages whicVi 
might lend themselves to the formation of a bud, the gi'owing-])oint 
is, as it were, thrown back upon its own resources foi the means of 
protection. As a matter of fact the meristem solves this problem 
very successfully by ])r()ducing a resistant root-ca]) ; it consequently 
a\)pears to occupy an internal position in comparison with the obviously 
superficial prijuordial meristem of the slioot. 

//. TIfF FlirMOUDIAL MFMLSTFM. 

Inasmuch as the primordial meristiuu provides all the striudairal 
elements out of which stem, leaf and root are built up, it reju'esents 
in the most literal sense the original or primordial formative tissue of 
tlie plant. In accordance with the universal nature of its relations, 
the primordial meristem exhibits no differentiation which could l>e 
regarded in the light of a pi'eparation for the develojjment of particular 
anatomico-pliysiological tissue-systems. Any inequalities of size, shapti 
or arrangement which its component colls actually dis])lay, depend 
(iiitirely ii])on the manner in wliich successive^ tissue-elements are 
segregated from the meristematic (‘.ells. Wliile the sequence of the 
cell-divisions accompanying tliis juGcess of segmentation is sometimes 
very regular and obvious, this is by no means always the case. Since 
Niigeli’s (;lassic;al researches upon the sulqect,^^ much time and labour 
have been expended by a number of botanists upcm its further 
elucidation. 


A. MARfJlNAL AND APICAL [M KRIS^I’KM ATICj CKLJwS.-''' 

The distribution and arraiigement of the meristematu'. tissues in 
the plant-body, or in a particular organ, depend upon the shape and 
mode of growth of the structure under consideration. Thus in the 
case of a more or less circular plate of cells, the marginal elements, 
which ai’e all homologous and endowed with an equal capacity for 
growth, collectively represent the primordial meristem. Tliese marginal 
cells divide by walls parallel to the margin of the plate, and thus 
gradually advance in a centrifugal direction : in this way they soon 
become the terminal members of (iellular filaments, which radiate 
outwards like the leaves of a fan. The thallus of Melohesia (Fig. 9) 
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admirably illustrates this mode of growth. If sucli a cell-plate be 
supposed to rotate around either a transverse or a longitudinal axis, a 
spherical cell-body will eventuate ; here the superficial cells effect a 
uniform expansion of the cell-body on all sides, and in their totality 
constitute the primordial meristem. In this case also, of course, the 
final result is the production of cellular filaments radiating outwards 
in every direction. 

A more definite localisation of the primordial meristem prevails 
where the cell-plate or cell-mass grows iriost rapidly in one particular 
direction, where, in other words, a distinction can be drawn between 
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Mdobtt^ta Li'joh.'iic ( Kloridcaf). After Jto.sanofr and S.u;h.s (from SarljM, Af .s). 

longitudinal and transverse growth. In this event tlie cells have 
unerpial powers of growth at different points in the margin. Those 
which occupy the anterior margin grow and divide most rapidly ; they 
constitute the apical region, and are responsible for the apical growth 
of the elongating organ. In some cases such an apical region appears 
to consist of a number of divergent curved cellular filaments, ter- 
minating at the apical surface in marginal cells which are e((uivalent 
among one another (Fig. 1 0). It is more usual, liowever, for the cell-walls 
in an apical region to be arranged in such a manner that a single one 
among the marginal cells of the growing-point acts as the definite 
initial cell, from which all the remaining cells of the primordial meri- 
stem are genetically derivable. This primordial mother-cell occupies 
the apex of the growing-point, and is conseipiently termed the apical 
cell. In other cases, however, the arrangement of the cell- walls in the 
primordial meristem renders it necessary to assume the existence of 
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Be'veral apical initials. The presence of such an apical cell-group com- 
prising two or more initials naturally Involves a sclienie of cell-division 
which is more complicated than any that is found in connection with 
a single apical cell. But stress must at once be laid — if only on 
phylogenetic grounds — upon the fact that growth by means of a 
solitary apical cell cannot differ fundamentally from the process in 
whicH several initials are involved. It must of course be left to onto- 
genetic investigators to determine the features which are common to 
the different forms of apical growth, and to demonstrate the existence 
of intermediate stages between them. 
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whicli ill reality form a compact tiMHue, lieiiig^ delineated as Kcparate tilamentM. 
After Niigeli and Seiiw<jndciier (from Nilj^cli and Selivvondenor, Dax M ik roskop). 


B. GROWTH BY MEANS OF A SINliLK APICAL CELL. 

In a number of Algae, among the Bryophyta and in the majority 
of I'teridophyta, ajiical growth is carried out by means of a single 
apical cell, which at definite intervals cuts off daughter-cells termed 
segments. The segments by their further division give rise to the 
many -celled primordial rneristematic tissue ; in the meantime the apical 
cell, the volume of which is of course diminished whenever a segment 
is cut off*, grows vigorously until it regains its original size, when it is 
once more ready to undergo segmentation.'^^ 

In the simplest cases — sucli as that represented in Fig. 11 — the 
apical cell becomes divided by successive transverse walls (IMV.), 
thereby giving rise to a simple longitudinal row of segments. Each 
segment soon becomes bisected by another transverse wall (1-4). The 
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appearance of longitudinal walls the segment-halves leads, first, to 
the formation of quadrants, and, later, toithe differentiation of peripheral 
and central cells, which in their turn beoome subdivided by further 
transverse walls. In this way each segment becomes converted, 
without undergoing any appreciable growth, 
into a multicellular structure, which soon 
passes out of the meristematic condition 
and becomes a part of the permanent tissue. 

The branches originate at an early stage 
— arising indeed as lateral outgrowths of 
the apical cell — and behave in precisely 
the same manner as the main axis. 

Apical cells of this kind, whicli carry 
out all their divisions in a single plane, 
are found in certain genera of Algae — 
such as Sj)hac(iaria, Ghactopteris, Clado- 
stephu6j Stypocaidon, etc. 

More usually the apical cell divides 

I by ohli(pie walls and in several planes ; 
as a result it comes to be more or 
less deeply embedded in the rest of the 
primordial meristematic tissue. This scheme of segmentation natiir- 
|illy admits of considerable variation in detail. In some laverworts 
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Jlmucli of tho thallus of Sphacelaria 
8aoparia, boaring lateral branches ; r, 
apical cell. 



{Meizyeria, Annira, Syttiphyogyna), in the stems of Salvinin and 
Azolla, and in certain other instances, the segment- walls arise 
alternately right and left of the median plane, so that two rows 
of segments result. The accompanying figures (Fig* 12 A and B) 
illustrate the behaviour of such a two-sided ” apical cell, as seen in 
longitudinal section and in surface view respectively. Among the 
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Musoi an<3. Equisetaceae, as well as in the bulk of Filicales, the apical 
cell divides by three sets of* oblique walls; its shape is therefore 
approximately that of a three-sided pyramid, with a convex base which 
faces outwards. Division takes place in the three planes parallel to 
the sides of the pyramid in strict rotation, and the resulting segments 
consequently form a continuous spiral series, Since the outer wall of 
each segment occupies about one-third of the circumference of the 
growing-point [as measured in a horizontal plane, of course] the seg- 
ments appear to be arranged in tlirec vertical rows. These segments 
soon undergo further divisions. In Equisetum (Fig. 13) the first of 
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with the moKt recently formed scgmentu, an seen from above; 1-7, the successive 
primary segment- walls. After Niigeli ami Schwendener (from Niigidi and Schwen- 
doner, Dan Mikrokko'p). 

the secondary walls is parallel to the primary segment-wall ; the next 
wall to appear is radial and divides the segment into two homologous 
halves. After this stage the tracing out of the successive divisions 
already becomes a matter of difficulty. The roots of Eqinsdiun, as 
well as those of Ferns and certain Monocotyledons, also grow hy means 
of a three-sided apical cell. Here, however, the segmentation is 
complicated — as Miigeli and Leitgeh first showed — liy the appearance 
of transverse divisions. The ordinary oblique walls cut offi segments 
which give rise to the hulk of the organ, just as in the case of the 
stem. The transverse divisions |^re responsible for the formation of 
the peculiar protective sti'ucture known as the root-cap ; each segment 
cut offi hy a transverse wall forms a sort of hood ov(U’ the apical cell, 
and the successive hoods piled one uiioii the other constitute the root- 
cap (Fig. 14). The order of segmentation is usually such that a single 
transverse division alternates with three oblique divisions, each of the 
latter being in a different plane. 

A four-sided (pyramidal) a])ical cell occurs in the seedling axis and 
in the young rhizo}>hores of (certain species of Seinf/ificfla (ej/. S. Mar- 
tensii), ^ 

Even in one and the same growing-point the apical cell need not 
adhere permanently to a single mode of division. Thus Treub has 
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shown that ^he apical cell in 4he lateral shoots of Selayinella 
Martensii is at first four-sided, but subsequently becomes three- or 
even two sided ; the two latter forms of apical cells may further 
replace one other quite arbitrarily in older apifces, the appearance 
of an oblique segment-wall siifficing to convert a two-sided into a 
three-sided cell. Goebel states, with reference to the origin of stems 
from the meristematic leaf-apices of Adiantam Edgcworthii, that the 
two-sided apical cell of the leaf becomes directly converted, by an 
appropriate division, into th<^ three-sided a])ical cell of a stem. 
Similarly, the transformation of a root-apex into the growing-point of a 
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/■■/i, the Huec’csHive lj(»od'layers of the i'o<»t-i‘ap; jtrotodcrni. After Niigoli and 
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Stem which takes place in certain Ferns {e.g, A^plvnium fsculnifuijf and 
Platy cerium alcico-nie) is initiated, according to Kostowzew, by tlu^ 
omission of tlie outer or root-cap-forming segments from the segrnenta- 
tion-(.'ycle of the three-sided apical cell. Even among the l*toridoj>hyta, 
therefore, traces may be found of a condition which is much more 
prevalent among Phanerogams, that is, the comparative inconstancy 
exhibited Ity one and the same })lant, or even by a single organ, in 
respect of its mode of growth and as regards the form and arrangement 
of its apical cells. 

C. (GROWTH BY MEANS OF SEVERAL APICAL CELLS.*" 

In view of the accepted definition of an apical cell, it is self- 
evident that if any given cell of the }>rimordial meristem is to rank 
indisputably as an apical initial it must fulfil tlie following two con- 
ditions : it must retain its original position with reference to the axis 
of the apical cone, and it must divide actively, so long as apical growth 
continues. There are thi’ee conceivable modes in which several initials 
may he associated, so that all Qonforia to the aforesaid Qouditions, 
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In the first mode of arrangement the apical cells are*all located in 
the same horizontal plane ; they are, in fact, juxtaposed or horizontally 
seriated. In this case they must all abut directly against the median 
plane in a longitudinal section ; as seen in horizontal projection they 
inust be grouped around the axis, or, in other words, around the centre 
of the |ipioal dome. Here the primordial meristematic tissues take the 
form of longitudinal strips derived from the several initials. 

In the second case the apical cells are superimposed or vertically 
seriated, that is to say, tliey are situated in successive horizontal planes. 
In a radial section they are all seen to lie in the median plane, while 
in relation to the whole apical dome they are, of course, central. In 
this case the lowermost initial gives rise to an axile strand of primor- 
dial meristem, which represents, as it were, the core of the growing- 
point ; the others, oh the contrary, produce riiantle-like meristematic 
layers, which form so many concentric sliells around the axile strand. 
Each of these shells grows by means of an independent initial. 

In the third and most complex type of arrangement the apical 
cells are both juxtaposed and superimposed. In other words, each of 
the successive horizontal planes includes a group of initials ; every 
group must of course comply with the conditions laid down in the case 
of the first type for the single layer of initials. Since this plan 
obviously represents a combination of the first and second types of 
structure, it is hardly necessary to consider in detail tlie aiTangement 
of the meristematic layers that arise from the several iuitials. It may, 
however, be noted that a stratification of the meristem due to the 
vertical seriation of the initials is sometimes evident for some distance 
behind the apex, whereas the hoiizontal seriation produces no sucli 
effect. 

Each of the above three principal types of seriation includes a num- 
ber of sub-types, which differ from one another in points of detail. Some 
of these varieties of arrangement may next be illustrated by examples. 
The simplest illustration of horizontal seriation of initials is furnished 
by the stem-apex of Sdagmdla Wallirhli, which has been described by 
Strasburger. Here tliere are two wedge-shaped apical cells, of which 
one produces the right and the other the left half of the dorsiventral 
stem. The apical faces of these cells are narrow and rectangular, 
while their lateral surfaces are broadly triangular and extended at 
right angles to the plane of dorsiventrality. The segments are cut ofi' 
in four vertical rows. 

According to Schwendener four initial cells are grouped around 
the centre of the apical dome in the roots of Makattiaceae. A 
radial longitudinal section reveals two initials, one on either side of 
the middle line ; each of these gives rise by periclinal divisions to 
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segments, which on the one hand go to make up the root-cap, while on 
the other they become incorporated in the body of the root. In 
addition lateral segments are cut off by appropriately disposed longi- 
tudinal walls. The products of the four apical cells arrange themselves 
in quadrants, marked off from one another by walls which are thicker 
and more continuous than the rest.^ 

Schwendener states that four initials meeting at the centre of the 
apical dome also occur in the stems of Conifers (vegetative shoots of 
Juniperus comm unis, seedling axis of Finus inops, P. Laricio, F. si/lves- 
tris, Abies alba). The occurrence of a single three-sided apical cell, 
previously described by Dingier as 
the normal condition among Conifers, 
appears to be quite an exceptional 
arrangement in this group of plants. 

The simplest form — involving only 
two initials — of the second or vertical 
type of seriation is exemplified by the 
young leaf-segments of Ceratophyllum, 
demcrsiim (Fig. 15). According to the 
author’s observations the upper of the 
two initials in this case takes the form 
of a three- or four-sided pyramid, with 
a convex outer face and a truncated 
inner end ; if it is four-sided, the 
walls are usually so arranged tliat 
two adaxial and two abaxial rows of segments result (Fig. 15 b). 
These segments divide solely by anticlinal walls and undergo no 
periclinal divisions whatsoever. Hence the shell of tissue derived 
from them comprises a single layer of cells, and in fact consti- 
tutes the outermost meristematic layer, which corresponds to the 
primary dermal layer of the adult organ, and which on that account 
has been termed the dermatogen by Hanstein. The second or lower of 
tlie two initials, which is shaped like a complete three- or four-sided 
pyramid, divides by oblique walls, in precisely the same manner as the 
solitary initial in the stem of a Fern or Horsetail (Fig. 15 a,(;). Each 
of its segments becomes subdivided, by an approximately radial wall, 
into two slightly unequal daughter-cells : further division of the latter 
leads to the formation of a central mass of meristematic tissue — 
enveloped in the dermatogen— which gives rise to the whole of the 
permanent tissue of the leaf, with the single exception of the 
epidermis. 

The author has further shown that the apical growth of young 
axillary branches of Ceratophyllum demersum is more coiiiplex, owing 
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to the presence of three superimposed initials (Fig. 16 ). The upper- 
most of these gives rise, just as in the leaf, to a single superficial 
layer of meristem. The second or middle cell at first behaves in a 
similar fashion ; but later, as the apical dome enlarges, periclinal 
as well as anticlinal walls appear in this second shell, so that the 
final product of the middle initial is a many-layered meristem. The 
third or lowermost initial, finally, divides by oblique walls and pro- 
duces an axile mass or core of meristematic tissue. 

Jn the case of the third type of arrangeirumt of apical cells [where 
the initials are both ^juxtaposed and superimposed] the difficulties 

of observation are so great, that no 
instance has as yet been thoroughly 
worked out: it is highly probable, how- 
ever, that this complex form f)f apical 
growtli is widely distributed among 
Angiosperms.'^^^ 

It may, in any case, be regarded as 
(iortain that, among Flianerogams, the 
mode of apical growth is liable to 
considerable variation not only within 
a species but even in one and the same 
shoot. Thus the primary axis of the 
seedlijig often differs in this respect 
from a subsequently formed lateral 
shoot, wliile tlie latter in its turn may 
exemplify one ty])e of arrangement 
of the apical initials when young, 
and a different type later on. The 
fact that different investigators so 
frv(juently disagree c(jiicoi’iiing the apical growth of Phanerogams is no 
doubt to a large extent attributable to this variability. As lias already 
been jiointed out, the apical cells of certain Pteridophyta display a 
similar inconstancy of behaviour. 

Tlie discussion of apical growth by means of several initials 
naturally leads to a consideration of Hanstein s classification of the 
apical tissues of Angiosperms."^^ Hanstein assumes that the primordial 
meristem is always sliarply separable into three distinct strata or 
“ histogens.’' He distinguishes a central strand of plerome, composed 
mainly of cells extended in the longitudinal direction ; this plerome is 
surrounded by a shell of periblem which usually consists of several 
strictly concentric layers of isodiametric cells. The periblem in 
turn is succeeded by a second shell of meristematic tissue, comprising 
a single layer of cells ; this is the dermatogen, to which reference 
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has ’already been made. Each of thesi three sharply differentiated 
hiatogens is derived either from a single apical cell or from several 
apical initials, the latter arrangement being the more usual one. 

As a matter of fact, such a differentiation of the primordial 
meristem is quite evident in the case of certain Phanerogamic stem- 
apices. The most frequently quoted instance is that of Eippuris 
vulf/aris (Fig. 17). Here the dermatogen is clearly demarcated from 
the five-layered periblem, and the latter is also obviously marked 
oil* from the pleromc, which can often be traced back to a single 
initial cell. Other eases undoubtedly exist, to whicli Hanstein’s 
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Longitudinal section through the gro\viiig-i)oini of IJippih'is rulffaria. d, derinii- 
togen ; periblem ; pi, pleroine; i, jderome-initiul ; 6-6'*, primordiu of KuecesNive 
leaves. After Warming (from Sehcnck’s Handbook). 


classification is etpially ajiplicable ; but in relation to the general 
tlieory of apical growth by means of several initials outlined above, 
Hansteins classification amounts to notliing more than a summary 
of the features common to certain s])ecial cases of such apical 
growth, all of which can he (juito naturally included in tlui second 
or third of the principal tyj^es of arrangement. As a matter 
of fact, the structure of the primordial meristem must conform to 
Hanstein’s scheme, wherever the following two conditions are fulfilled : 
in the first place, there must be at least three vertically superimposed 
initials or groups of initials present, and, secondly, the uppermost 
initial or group of initials must not give rise to more than a single 
layer of cells. The above-described apex of the young axillary shoot 
of Ceratophylhm demcrsum with its three superimposed initials may 
accordingly be regarded as the simplest instance of a growing-point 
differentiated into plerome, periblem and dermatogen. 
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Haustein s classification is, of courae, by no means universally 
applicable ; for, as a matter of fact, the structure of growing-points 
with several initials varies within comparatively wide limits. More- 
over, quite a number of cases are now known among Angiospermous 
shoots and roots, in which Hanstein’s three primary histogens cannot 
be recognised. **In particular, it is not uncommon for the apical dome 
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Lojigitudinal section thi ough the root-ajxjx of Sriophorum vuplnatum IC> eKRAt'KABj. 
the oldest cells of the root-cap, which are sloughing off ; c, cal^’ptrogon ; e, proto- 
dorm ; r, cortex (poriblem) ; p, central cylinder (plerorae). Protoderm and cortex 
arise from the same inithil. 

of a shoot to be invested by a perfectly distinct dermatogen, while 
at the same time tlie plerome and periblem arise from a common initial, 
and hence can in no sense be regarded as two separate histogenetic 
layers. In many roots, again, the dermatogen and periblem obviously 
have a common genetic origin. The adjoining figure, for example 
(Fig. 18), which represents a radial longitudinal section throtfgh 
the root-apex of Eriophorum vagimimi, shows quite clearly that, in 
tins case, periblem and dermatogen are derived from one and the 
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same initial cell, and only become secondarily differentiated owing 
to the appearance of periclinal walls in the common mother-segments. 

In conclusion, attention must be specially directed to the various 
complications tliat arise in connection with the origin of the root-cap, 
in the case of roots which grow by means of several apical initials.**- 
As has been stated above, the roots of the Marattiaceae grow by 
means of four juxtaposed initials, and as regards the origin of the root- 
cap resemble those of Equisetum and most Filicales ; the apical initials 
in fact undertake the construction of the root -cap as a subsidiary 
function, and to that end undergo occasional periclinal divisions. The 
formation of a root-cap is not such a simple matter, where both vertically 
and horizontally seriated initials occur together — the normal condition 
in the roots of Phanerogams. In order to obtain a clear understanding 
of the great variety that obtains with regard to the relations between 
primordial meristem and root-cap, it is necessary to keep in mind the 
circumstance that the root-cap is a secondarily evolved adaptive struc- 
ture, which in the first instance constitutes a mechanically and generally 
protective appendage of the root-tip, and in addition usually contains 
the geotropic sense-organ of the root. The existence of a genetic 
relation between the primordial meristem and the developing root-cap 
must accordingly be regarded as a secondarily acquired feature. It is 
impossible to give a coherent account of the variety of structure 
exhibited by the growing-points of Phanerogamic roots, except from 
this phylogenetic point of view. 

The various modes of origin of the root-ca)) in Phanerogams may 
all be referred to one or other of the following six principal types of 
development. 

Type 1. The root-cap arises from a special meristematic layer or 
calyptrogen, which has no genetic connection with the main body of the 
root. The apical meristem of the root . proper thus appears sharply 
delimited from the root-cap and calyptrogen; if these could be lifted 
bodily from the tip of the root, the surfaces of separation would be 
quite smooth and continuous. This mutual independence of root-cap 
and root proper is exemplified by the Gramineae, Cypekaceae (Fig. 
3 8), Juncaceae and Cannaceae. 

Type 2. The histogenetic layer of the root cap is continued back- 
X'lyards into the protoderm (dermatogen) of the root proper; or, in other 
^rds, the single protoderrnal layer separates, as it approaches the apex, 
at first into two and subsequently into three or more layers, of whicli 
the innermost continues to add to the protoderm, while the others form 
the successive shells of the root-cap. Eriksson has designated this type 
of histogen a^dermocalyptrogeii,” because it is genetically related both 
to the root-cap and to the jnotoderm of the root. From her point 
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of view, however, the root-cap may, in a cas(^ of this kind, be regarded 
as a mere proliferation of the protoderin ; this latter interpretation, 
which was long ago adopted by Han^teiii, is undoubtedly more in 
accordance with the probable phylogenetic origin of the root-cap than 
the conception of a primitive dermocalyptrogen. The second type of 
structure is exemplified by the majority of Dicotyledonous roots ; the 
following instances, among others, have been examined in detail : Heli- 
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Longitudinal .section thruUKh the >frowing-})oint of the radicle of Heiitmthnn annvu:<. 
h-k, root-cap : 6-6, protodorm ; tt-it, jiericyi'le (pericamhiuin) ; p p, ]>let‘oiMC. After 
Uoinke (from Sachs, 

antlius ariuuus (Fig. 19), Fa(ji)iyynim, Bra>iHlca, Binapis^ Sal'lXj Limdn, 
Cycla me tty LysimacMa. 

Type In addition to the protoderm, the adjacent corti(?al layers 
also take part in tlie production of the root-cap. Hence, on following 
up the protoderin towards the apex one does not, ^ as in tlie preceding 
case, arrive at the inner limit of the root-cap, but, on the contrary, 
})enetrates more or less deeply into the substance of the cap. It must, 
however, be noted that it is only the outer layers of the cortex or 
periblem that contribute to the formation of the root-cap. According 
to Flahault the roots of Cercin Siliqvmtruvi , (rymnocLadus canadc/as'ls, and 
Juglans regia belong to this type. 

Ty 2 Je 4. The point of origin of the root-cap is more deeply seated 
even than in the preceding type ; the enfAre cortical meristem, namely, 
gives rise to the root-cap, while the protoderm remains undivided. 
This type is illustrated by Acaciq^ Mimosa, T'amavindus, Caesalpinia 
and Lup''nuSy and by the (Tymnosperms. 

Type^\ The primordial meristem of the root-cap is fused with that 
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of tlie root proper to form a common initial zone; the rows of cells 
which make np this common zone are, on the one hand, continuous with 
the several component shells of the root-cap, and on the other penetrate 
more or less deeply into the root proper. In extreme cases this joint 
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],oiiiritadinaI MectioK through the root^apex of J. Corn mou initial 
zone; r, its protortonnal continuation; p-/>. central cylinder (jileronie), r-r, orUx 
(peiihlcjii). From de Bary, Comparative Anatomy. 


ineristem produces, not only tlie cortex, but also the central core (com- 
prising both peribleni and pleronie) of the root. The protoderm, which 
extends forward as far as the common zone of meristem, also continually 
cuts off layers towards the outside which help to regenerate the root- 
cap (Fig. 20), The roots of Ftsum, Vicia, Ci/iisu.% Acer, Lavatera, 
Foenicuhiviy etc., belong to this category. 
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Ty'pe 6. Here, as in the preceding type, tlie meristems of root- 
cap and root proper coalesce to form a common primordial meristem. 
The protoderm, however, behaves differently, inasmuch as jt takes 
no part in the formation of the root-cap — if, indeed, it is differentiated 
at all. The sixth type thus bears the same relation to the fifth, as 
the fourth does to the third. It is exemplified, according to Treiib 
and f'lahault, by the Liliaceae, Aspidistreae, Ophiopoooneae, etc. ; 
examples which have been carefully studied are Calla palustris, 
Anthericum ramosuni and Allium. 

If the first of these six types of apical growth be ignored for 
the moment, and the remaining five be considered in succession, a 
sort of panoramic view may be obtained of the changes which the 
root^tip of Phanerogams has undergone during the gradual evolution 
of a cap or hood for the protection of the primordial meristem. In the 
simplest case, the desired result is achieved })y means of a proliferation 
of the peripheral layer or protoderm (Type 2). A more serious 
modification of structure is produced, where this hypertrophy extends 
to the cortical layers (Types 3 and 4). The influence of tlie root-cap 
thus tends to affect more and more deeply situated tissues of the 
root. The organic and genetic connection between parent organ and 
appendage is most intimate, where an initial zone common to the 
two is developed (Types 5 and 6). 

There is a certain analogy, as will be shown later, between the 
behaviour of the primordial meristem in different roots and the variations 
in the mode of formation of cork. For cork, which is likewise a protec- 
tive tissue, in certain eases originates in the epidermis, l)ut in others arises 
from hypodermal parenchyma or even from more deeply seated layers. 

Somewhat fuller consideration has still to be given to the first- 
mentioned type of arrangement, which is characterised by the fact 
that the root-cap is entirely independent of the main body of the root. 
The answer to the question, as to how the root has come to possess 
a root-cap at all in these circumstances, is provided by the phenomena 
attendant upon the first differentiation of lateral roots. The early 
history of the developing rootlets was thoroughly investigated long ago 
from this point of view by Niigeli and Lietgeb in the case of Orj/za 
saliva [Fig. 21 a, n]. It appears that, in the first stage of development 
of such a root, the root-cap originates from two cells of the endodermis 
or innermost cortical layer of the parent organ ; these initial cells, 
which are steadily pushed outwards owing to the radial extension 
of the developing root, divide at first by radial and later also by 
tangential walls, and so give rise to the primary root-cap. The 
structure subsequently becomes more complex, owing to the fact 
that the terminal element of the median cell-row in the body 
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of the young root expands laterally and then divides by a transverse 
wall situated close to its anterior (or outer) face. The outer of the 
two daughter-cells gives rise by ’further divisions and by appropriate 
displacements of the resulting segments to a “hood-layer,” which 
reinforces the primary root-cap. The formation of this solitary hood- 
layer appears to mark the termination of the develo]>ment of the 
root-cap at the expense of 
the root proper ; the sul)- 
soquent growth and regen- 
eration of the root-cap 
depend upon the activity 
of its own innerniost layer, 
which thus constitutes tlie 
calyptrogen. 

The fact that tlie root- 
cap is made up, at any rate 
during the early stages of 
its 'development, of two 
portions of totally distinct 
origin, has subsecpiently 
been confirmed for ipiite a 
number of different families 
by van Tieghem and Dou- 
liot. In all such cases the 
endodermis — witli or with- 
out the assistance of the 
adjacent cortical layers — 
produces the outer apical envelope of the lateral root, termed by van 
'i'ieghem the digestive pouch ” {poclie or pocliv digesfAvr) ; the name is 
intended to suggest that the pouch secretes a digestive enzyme, wliich 
dissolves the cortical tissue of tJie parent organ and thus opens a path 
for the exit of the young rootlet. The inner apical envelope of the 
rootlet, or “ calyptra,” is produced by the rootlet itself, wliich, it may be 
remarked, always originates in the pericycle (pericambium). Typically, 
therefore, the apex of the rootlet is, to begin with, covered by a double 
envelope, consisting of a calyptra and a digestive pouch ; at a later 
stage the pouch is cast oh', and the rootlet is thenceforward covered 
only by the calyptra. In the Cuucifekae, (hussuLACEAE and 
Chenopodiaceae, in many Oaryophyllaceae, among the Filicales and 
in many other cases, there is no digestive pouch. In the Hy.ORO- 
caARiTAOEAE [Fig. 21 c], ill Lemim, Putia, Fonfed^ria, and various other 
water-plants, no calyptra is formed, and the entire root-cap therefore 
corresponds to the pouch. 
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A. 'J’rHnsvorMc Koctioii through u j'oot of Ovfiza tatioa^ 
hhowiug the origin of a lateral root; «, (», ct, «, coIIh of the 
iunoriuOHt cortical layer, which encloHC the priiaordiinn of 
the 1‘ootlct. The cellH a, a give riHC to the primary root*cup. 
B. Longitudinal Hoction through a r<.K)tlot at a more advanced 
Btiige of development (the Hurrounding camblal and cortical 
(jolla arc not shown) ; hawal Nhcath ; a, a, primary root- 
cap ; the i)rimHry hood-cell cut off from the terminal cell 
of the median ccll-row. C, Longitudinal section through the 
primordium of a cauline adventitiouH root of EloOea ennv- 
tienns ; cells of the stem-cortex, enveloping the root 
proper, which by periclinal divisions give rise to the entire 
root-cap. A and B after Nllgoll and Leitgcb. 
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While the root-cap in the first instance serves to protect tlie 
delicate primordial meristeni of the root, it also acts as a boring-point 
which helps the root to force its way "through the soil. The root-cap 
is able to perform this active function partly by virtue of its conical 
shape, but even more on account of the fact that its cell -membranes — 
or at any rate the middle lamellae of the old superficial cells — readily 
becoiife gelatinous; the slimy surface which the root-cap C(msequently 
acquires materially assists tlie root in overcoming the frictional 
resistance of the soil-particles.^^ In addition, the axile region or 
; “ columella of the root-cap harbours the statocysts or cells furnislied 
with movable starch grains, which serve for tlie perception of 
gravitational stimuli. 

III. THE PRIMARY MERISTEMS. 

In all the Higher Plants, the homogeneous primordial meristeni 
becomes differentiated, at a varying distance from the growing-point, 
into several distinct meristematic layers, or primary meristems. To 
begin with, this differentiation amounts to little more than a topo- 
graphical separation of a dermal layer from the more central tissues, 
.accompanied by a segregation of ‘‘ strands ” or “ liundles from 
liarenchymatous ground-tissue : it affords little or no indication of the 
nature of the functions that will be performed by the corresponding 
permanent tissues. 

Such a differentiation of the primordial ineristem into primary 
meristems is not a peculiar condition associated with any one mode 
of apical growth or dependent upon the presence of more than one 
initial, but takes place in every organ that attains to a certain degree 
of anatomical com])lexity in its adult condition. The 'following 
classification of primary meristems—devised by the author-— is therefore 
eiiually applicable to the shoot of a Moss and to the shun, leaf, or 
root of a Dicotyledon. 

In almost every case, three distinct primary meristems are present 
[namely, protoderm, procambium and fuDidamental meristem].^^ The pro- 
toderm is the outermost meristematic layer (Fig. 22, p), and represents 
the primitive dermal tissue of the young .organ, though only in a 
sense ; it exhibits none of the anatomico-physiological 
characters of tyjncal dermal tissues, and may not even necessarily 
acquire these features whe]i it becomes converted into permanent 
tissue, since it not only gives rise to the epidermis but also regul^firly 
])roduees the principal absorbing organs, and in certain cases also takes 
part in the formation of mechanical or photosynthetic tissues. 

The precise genetic relation of the protoderm to the primordial 
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meristem depends upon the structure of the growing-point. Where 
a single apical cell is present, or where the initials are juxtaposed, the 
protodermal cells become cut off— sooner or later, according to circum- 
stances — from the primary segments by periclinal walls. In the root- 
apex of Ferns, for example, the protoderm is differentiated, in this 
manner, at a very early stage, immediately after the appearance of 
“spxtant- walls” in the root-segments cut off from the apical cells. 
Each sextant divides by a periclinal wall into an inner and an outer 
cell ; the latter at once again divides by another periclinal wall, and the 
outer of the two resulting daughter-cells l)ecomes an element of the 
protoderiii. In the stem-apex of Erjnisdum, on the contrary, the pro- 
toderm separates at a miudi later stage, after the primary segments have 
undergone numerous radial, periclinal and anticlinal divisions. Where 
the apex contains several superimposed initials it is, as has already 
])een explained, very usual indeed for the product of the uppermost 
initial, or group of initials, to remain })ermaneiitly single-layered, in 
which case it becomes directly converted into the protoderm. In these 
special circumstances the protoderm constitutes an independent super- 
ficial histogenetic layer or dermatogen. It is, however, hardly necessary 
to insist that the author’s ‘‘ protoderm ” embodies a much wider con- 
ception than Hanstein’s ‘Meniiatogen”; the former term was introduced 
without any reference to the structure of the growing-point, whereas 
the latter connotes a special type of apical structure. 

The boundary between the superficial protodermal layer and the 
more deeply situated meristematic layers is not equally well marked in 
all oases. Where the ])rotoderm is late in a})pearing, the radial diameter 
of its component elements is variable, and its inner boundary is conse- 
cjiieiitly somewhat ill -defined. Where, on the contrary, the protodermal 
layer is continued right over the apex as the dermatogen, its inner 
(periclinal) walls, when seen in transverse or longitudinal section, 
usually present the appearance of a very regular zigzag line. 

Once the protoderm is differentiated, its subsequent divisions are 
usually all radial (anticlinal). Less frequently, divisions also take 
place in the tangential (periclinal) direction, with the result that 
several protodermal layei's are formed ; this latter condition is found 
where the adult epidermis is many-layered, as well as in connection 
with the development of certain special tissues or organs. 

2. The second type of primary meristem, or procambium, consists 
of narrow, prosenchymatous rneristeanatic cells (Fig. 22c); it is con- 
cerned with the production of the bulk of the vascular and fibrous 
“ strands ” of the adult plant. Hut just as the protoderm may form 
other structures besides the dermal tissues, so the procambiuin need 
not always give rise to bundles alone ; it may, on the contrary, after 
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undergoing appropriate divisions, also produce photosynthetic cells or 
other parenchymatous elements. The disposition of procambial groups, 
as seen in a transverse section through a young organ, naturally corre- 
sponds to the primary arrangement of bundles in the adult organ. The 
procambium is thus often disposed in isolated longitudinal strands, for 
^ instance, in the stems of a great many Monocotyledons. Most roots, 
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Tbo piiniary lacnwtemK. A. Tart of thcadaxial half <»f a traiiM verso Kootlou through 
a very young loaf of Pandunus uuU«. li. Vart of a radial longitudinal section 
through the same leaf, x400. C. Fart of a transverse section through a young 
petiole of A^lenium foecundum, xlt'j; p, protodenu ; <■, procambium; m, funda- 
mental nieristcm. In C the cells of the protoderm are undergoing tangential 
division, while the fundamental inei’istein is beginning to be converted into 
chlorophyll-containing ])arcnchyma. 

on tlie other hand, are provided with a single central procambial strand. 
In other cases again, the procambium forms a continuous hollow cylinder, 
which is not infrequently supplemented by variously- arranged isolated 
strands. 

The procainbium always arises from longitudinal series of 
})rimordial motlier-cells, in which further division takes place only by 
longitudinal walls, situated in various planes. To begin with, therefore, 
it consists of small prismatic cells with ordinary transverse walls. 
Very soon, however, the individual cells of the procambium undergo 
active apical growth, as a result of Vhich their terminal walls 
become very oblique ; the cells thus acquire the gable- or awl- 
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shaped ends characteristic of prosenchymatous elements. The 
time of appearance of longitudinal division in the mother-cell of a 
procambial strand — or in other words the proximity of properly dif- 
ferentiated strands to the growing-point — depends as a rule upon the 
bulk of the strand, small procambial strands often making their 
appearance much later than large ones. Longitudinal division con- 
tinues in a procambial strand for some time after it has become 
differentiated, in the manner described, from the primordial meristem ; 
secondary transverse divisions are comparatively infrequent, at any 
rate in typical cases. The adjacent cells of the fundamental meristem, 
on the otlier hand, divide equally in all directions, so that the 
procambial cells soon become much longer than the elements of the 
surrounding tissues ; the difference is accentuated by the active apical 
growth exhibited by the individual cells of the procambium. 

Of the several primary meristenis it is the procambium which 
usually remains longest in the meristematic condition. Among 
Gymnosperrds and Dicotyledons, in fact, and exceptionally also among 
Monocotyledons, the majority of the procambial strands tfiat give rise 
to vascular bundles do not l)ecome wholly converted into permanent 
tissue. A portion of each strand remains permanently in the con- 
dition of [procambial] primary meristem ; this so-called fascicular or 
intrafascicular cambium forms a strip which extends tangentially right 
across the bundle, separating from one another the two principal 
conducting tissues of the strand, the hadrome and leptome. The 
cells of the fascicular cambium are at first irregularly disposed, but 
later arrange themselves in rows which run pai‘allel to the plane 
of symmetry of the bundle, thus forming a serial cambium. It is 
in this way that a regular sec^ondary increase of hadrome and leptome 
is rendered possible. 

The complli^e discussion of the manner in which these isolated 
cambial strips subsequently unite to form a closed (iambial cylinder, 
which effects the secondary growth in thickness of the stem [and 
root], must be postponed until a later occasion (Chap. XIV.). It may 
be remarked in passing that the vascular bundles of Gymnosperms 
and Dicotyledons, with their persistent cambial strips, are often 
described as open bundles, in contrast to the closed bundles devoid of 
cambium which are characteristic of Monocotyledons and Ferns. 

The procambium primarily represents a homogeneous meristem, 
although the permanent tissues to which it gives rise may be 
exiceedingly diverse. The uniformity thus attributed to the pro- 
cambium, however, applies only to its visible histological characteristics, 
^bw far this tissue is uniform in respect of its inherent morphogenetic 
tendencies is quite another question. In other words, it is a matter 

G 
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for special enquiry — and one which in any case falls outside the scope * 
^f the present discussion — to what extent and for what length of 
time an individual cell of the procambium retains the capacity for 
giving rise, according to circumstances, to one or other of a whole 
series of different permanent elements, such as stereides, segments 
of wood-vessels or sieve-tubes, tracheides, phloem-parenchyma cells 
and |o forth. A similar uncertainty prevails with regard to this 
point in the case of all meristematic tissues. 

3. Fundamental meristem or ground-meristem is the name given 
to the whole of the primary meristematic tissue that remains un- 
differentiated, after the protoderm and all the primary procambial 
strands have been segregated (Fig. 22, m). In contrast to the pro- 
cambium, the fundamental meristem is parenchymatous and relatively 
large-celled; it is, moreover, usually pervaded by conspicuous inter- 
cellular air-spaces. The last-mentioned characteristic provides a 
somewhat obvious point of distinction from the primordial meristem, 
the cells of which are generally in uninterrupted contact with one 
another at every point. As a rule, both the protoderm and the 
procambium agree with the primordial meristem in being entirely 
devoid of intercellular spaces. 

The fundamental meristem gives rise to the bulk of the paren- 
chymatous permanent tissues such as the photosynthetic elements, 
a part of the conducting parenchyma, the pith, etc. ; from the purely 
anatomical point of view, these tissues may be collectively termed 
the “ fundamental parenchyma ” or “ parenchymatous ground-tissue ” 
in contradistinction to the fascicular tissue ” which comprises the 
vascular and mechanical bundles or strands. But just as the pro- 
cambium exceptionally produces parenchymatous elements, so the 
fundamental meristem occasionally gives rise to fascicular tissue. An 
interesting illustration is provided by the young scape of Alliwni, in 
which, as the author lias shown, the mechanical cylinder is derived 
from the fundamental meristem, at any rate in the majority of species. 

/r. SECONDARY MERISTEMS, 

Secondary meristems typically originate within living permanent 
tissues which have previously been concerned for some time with a 
specific vegetative function. The physiological properties of the new 
permanent tissue or tissue-system produced by a secondary meristem 
are, as a rule, quite different from those of the parent permanent 
tissue. The activity of a secondary meristem thus frequently leads to 
a far-reaching change of function. 

Among the various permanent tissues, it is the different kinds 
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’of thin-walled parenchyma which are best fitted to give rise to 
secondary meristems. Histologically considered, namely, parenchymfl| 
has made less progress than any other type of permanent tissue 
beyond the condition of the primary meristem from which it is 
derived. * As a matter of fact, the majority of secondary meristems 
do arise within parenchymatous mother- tissues. 

Ordinarily, secondary meristems are developed either for the 
purpose of effecting a secondary growth in thickness of the stem or 
root, or in connection with the production of cork. The normal 
secondary meristems therefore are the interfascicular cambium and 
the phellogen; both these tissues are discussed more fully in sub- 
sequent chapters. 

In the case of wholly adventitious organs, even the “ primordial " 
mmstem may be secondary as regards its origin. Thus Hansen 
has shown, that the adventitious shoots which develop upon severed 
leaves of Beifonia arise from adult, functional e})idermal cells, through 
the mediation of a secondary meristem. Those adventitious buds on 
the other hand which appear on the upper or lower sides of the 
fronds in certain Ferns (Aspleniam bulbiferum, A. vimparuin, Cerato- 
pterin fhalictroiden, etc.) originate from the protodermal layer, while the 
leaf is still quite young. In this case, according to Heinricher, a single 
element of the protoderm gives rise, by appropriate divisions, to a 
three-sided initial, wliich becomes the apical cell of the adventitious 
shoot.^''^ 

In conclusion, attention may be drawn to the fact — which is 
not without ' significance — that the difference between primary and 
secondary meristems is by no means so well-marked as might be 
inferred from the above- accepted definition of a typical secondary 
meristem. As a matter of fact, these two conditions of the meristem 
are connected by a complete series of intermediate stages ; in other 
words, a primary meristem can become secondarily meristernatic at 
any stage of its transformation into permanent tissue. This point 
is illustrated in the most instructive manner by the varying relations 
which exist between the (primary) procambium and the (secondary) 
cambial layer. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE DERMAL SYSTEM. 

' /. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS, 

Even in the ease of the simplest of unicellular Algae, the living sub- 
stance has found it necessary to shut out the surrounding medium— 
and thus to withdraw from the immediate inlluenee of hostile environ- 
mental conditions — by secreting a })rotective membrane or cell-wall. 
Highly organised multicellular plants stand in still greater need of a 
tegumentary or dermal system whicli will serve to protect their internal 
tissues. Among the Lower Plants the cell-wall serves both as a limit- 
ing membrane and as an exoskeleton. In the case of Higher Plants, 
on the contrary, the dermal and the mechanical functions are assigned 
to distinct tissue-systems in accordance with the principle of division 
of labour. 

The physiological anatomy of the dermal system will be more 
readily comprehended after some account has been given of the 
principal agencies against which this system is intended to afford 
protection ; in this way it will at once become evident what conditions 
a tissue must fulfil, in order to rank as part of the dermal system. 

The discussion may at first be confined to the aerial orgo»,s» 
ordinary terrestrial plants. Since such organs are liable — likef 
freely exposed moist bodies^© lose water by evaporation, th^ 
danger by which they are threatened is that of desiccation. 
importance is th^isk of mechanical injury, such as may be cause 
the impact of violent rain, blown sand or dust, by the attacks of s, • 
insects or other animals, and so forth. Certain tissues also need ' 
)tection against excessive illumination or against loss of heat, ; 
nocturnal radiation. During winter, finally, the living cells in pereni 
twigs and branches and in other hibernating organs have to be preserv 
|)from violent fluctuations of temperature and especially from the effecti:^ 
of sudden thawing. 
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In the case of submerged water-planta the dermal system dowi n ot. 
need to cope with so many requirements, mainly because such plants 
run no risk of drying up under normal conditions. But a new factor 
is introduced owing to the fact that water-plants possess a hig hly 
developed ventilating system, which comprises numerous large air- 
passages in addition to the usual labyrinth of small intercellular 
spaces ; evidently a contm uous dermal tissue is required if these large 
spaces are to be kept water-tig ht. In the case of plants which grow 
in running water an additional element of danger arises from the 
shearing effect of the current, which might readily bring about a 
gradual disintegration of the tissues, if those were not enveloped in a 
continuous skin. 

The demands which are made Upon the dermal system of subter- 
ranean structures vary in accordance with the water-content of the soil ; 
such organs, therefore, in this respect hold a position which is inter- 
mediate between that of aerial and a(|uatic organs, approaching more 
nearly to one or to the other according to the amount of water 
that is available. 

The detailed discussion of the different tissiu^s included in the 
dermal system will afford some indication as to the extent to which 
these tissues are actually able to protect the various parts of the 
plant-body against hostile external conditions. 

IL THE EPIDERMIS, 

The epidermis r(^presents the first stage in tlie evolution of a dermal 
system. (Joiisisting in the majority of cases of a single layer of cells., 
it separates the undeilying tissues from the external medium and 
preserves them from the dangers which have been enumerated above. 
This deliiiiitation and protection jointly constitute the principal 
function of the epidermis. From the anatomico-pliysiological point of|j 
view, therefore, .a superficial layer can only be regarded as epidermal if 
its histological features are really correlated with the performance of 
this [protective] function. It is by no means the case that every 
superficial layer is intended to serve as a protective epidermis. The 
outermost layer of a young root, for example — the so-called piliferous 
layer or rhizodermis — is mainly concerned with the absorption of 
water and nutrient salts, and is hence not an epidermis in the anatomico- 
physiological sense. Similarly it would not be consistent ^ with^ 
anatomico-pliysiological principles to regard the guard-cells of stomata I 
as part of the epidermis ; these structures must on the contrary be I 
assigned to the system which is concerned with yentilation . In the 
same way the epidermal ” hydathodes which occur on certain leaves, 
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and in fact all glandular organs that are ontogenetically or phylo- 
genetically epidermal in origin, must be relegated to the secretory 
system. Epidermal sense-organs again do not belong to the dermal 
system. Lastly, specialised strengthening cells, even if superficial in 
position and derived from the protoderm, must unquestionably be 
referred to the mechanical system. 

To sum up — the epidermis, in the anatomico-pliysiological sense, 
comprises only tKose^'siiper ' cells or cell-layers, the histological 
features of which clearly indicate that their principal function is that 
of a primary tegumentary or dermal tissue. 

A. THE SIMPLE EPIl)ERMI8."7 

1 . The shape of epidermal cells. 

Epidermal cells are usually more or less tabular in shape ; in 
the case of leaves they are not infrequently lenticular (biconvex). 
They are always in uninterrupted contact with one another laterally. 
In typical cases their radial diameter is simdl, though it may become 
considerable where the water-storing capacity of the epidermis is pro- 
nounced. In organs like the majority of Dicotyledonous leaves, 
which grow slowly and which are not conspicuously elongated in any 
one direction, the epidermal cells are approximately isodiametric. ' In 
various Monocotyledonous leaves, on the contrary, in most petioles and 
stems and, in fact, in all distinctly elongated organs, they are as a rule 
obviously elongated in the same sense as the whole organ. Excep- 
tionally (as in Cycads, Bkomeuaceae, Tradescantia, Crassula, Silene 
fruticosa, etc.) they are elongated at right angles to the long axis of 
the leaf. Not uncommonly the eindermis is made up of cells of more 
than one kind ; in most G^'ass^j^,, for instance, curious “^warf cells of 
unknown significance are interpolated at regular intervals in the 
longitudinal rows of typical elongated epidermal elements [Fig. 26]. 

2. The outer epidermal ivall. Wax. 

From the physiological point of view the outer wall must be 
considered the most important part of an epidermal cell. This wall 
usually differs from the others, first, in its gi^ea ter thi ckness, and, 
secondly, in certain physical and chemical peculiarities which are due 
to the presence of fatty substances collectively termed ; it may 
in addition be impregnated with compounds of a waxy nature. 
Typically, the outer wall consists of three distinct zones. The inner-^ 
most of these, bordering upon the cell-cavity, comprises the cellulose 
layers (Fig. 23 a. t.), which, as their name implies, consist of unaltered 
cellulose. Next follow the cutinised layers (Fig. 23a,6’.s‘), which 
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contain a varying proportion of cutin. The outermost lamella of th^ 
wall contains the greatest amount of cutin and constitutes the cuticle! 
(Fig. 23 c), which forms a continuous pellicle over the whole of the 
epidermis. The cuticle is always prese nt, and cellulose layers are 
pirol^blj also of uniyersaT^ccu^ The cutinTsed layers, on ^ 
other hand, are often absent when the outer wall is thin, and may be 
lacking even when it is quite thick (Fig. 23 b). When present, these 
cutinised layers are as a rule sharply marked off from the underlying 
cellulose layers ; the surface of contact between the two may be 
smooth, but is sometimes uneven, owing to the fact that the cutinised 
layers project at a number of points in the form of minute teeth or 




J. Colls from the foliar opiderrniH of Jloe acinaci/olia. B. Cells from tho foliar opidorniis 
of Allium Cepa: c, cuticle ; cs, cutinised layers ; b, cellulose layers. 

ridges of various shapes. TJiis “ interlocking of the cellulose and 
cutinised zones, which is particularly well illustrated by the foliar 
epidermis of certain species of Aloc^ undoubtedly helps to bind the two 
layers firmly together. Th e thi ckness of the outer wall has a two -fold 
^gnificance. In the first plao^it serves to diminish the rate of 
traiispiration, because the cutinised layers reseinble the cuticle in 
being relatively impervious to water; secoiidl£git has the effect of 
increasing the mechanical strength of the epidermis. It will be con- 
venient to discuss these two effects separately. 

It is an easy matter to show, by comparative investigation, tliat there 
is a close correspondence between the thickness ^nd degree of cutinisa- 
tion of the outer epidermal wall, on the one hand, and the extent to 
which the underlying tissues require to be protected against excessive 
transpiration on the other. Thus the outer epidermal walls of submergedt 
plants are generally delicate and hardly thicker than the radial or bmer j 
walls. Such plants accordingly wither and dry up very quickly ifj 
they are removed from their native element. In their case the epidermis * 
is evidently incapable of restricting transpiration to any gre^t extent. 
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As a matter of fact the delicate cuticle is quite pervious to water ; 
under normal conditions its functions are principally mechanical, while 
it may also serve to prevent Bacteria and other parasitic micro-organisms 
from gaining access to the interior of the plant. Among water-plants 
the epidermis is often thin-walled even in the case of organs which are 
not submerged ; in the floating species of Lemna, for example, the 
outer* epidermal wall is no thicker on the upper side of the fronds, 
which is exposed to air, than it is on the lower surface, whicli is 
constantly wetted. 

The opposite extreme, as regards the structure of the outer epidermal] 
wall, is illustrated by the j)lants which grow in arid regions ; here the’ 
outer wall is greatly thickened and strongly cutinised, and the plants 
are thus enabled to reduce their cuticular transpiration enormously.; 
This ty[)e of epidermis prevails, for example, among the plants inhabiting 
the deserts of Asia and Africa, in the Australian Grass-trees i ^ Jiantho - 1 
rrhoea ), Puoteaceak and Epacuidaceae, and in many Arctic xerophytes. f 
Even in a humid climate edaphic conditions may render the restriction 
of transpiration imperative. This circumstance explains the occurrence| 
of a thick-walled epidermis in many epiphytes of the tropical rain- 1 
forest, and in halophytes. Many al])ine plants similarly rely upon a| 
heavily cutinised o])idermis to counteract the tendency towards exces-j 
siv'e transpiration induced by low atmospheric pressure and intensel 
insolation. 

The outer epidermal walls often dis]>l ay varying degrees of thickening 
and cutinisation in different organs of the same plant. It is, of course, 
quite evident that certain parts of a plant may stand in less urgent 
need of protectioji against loss of water than others. Floral organs^ 
for example, are comparatively short-lived structures, and are, moreover, 
usually ])ut forth at the time when there is least risk of desiccation. 
Hence they do not retpiire to be protected against desiccation to the same 
extent as foliage-leaves which remain active throughout the vegetative 
season, and which are therefore more exposed to changes of weather. 
The epidermis is accordingly almost always thin-walled in the case 
of petals, stamens, stigmatic surfaces, and the like. Again, there is 
nothing surprising in the fact that the upper epidermis of a leaf is 

the lower. In Daphne chrymntha the outer 
wall is 4-2 m in thickness in the case of the lower epidermis of the 
leaf, while it is more than twice as thick (8*6 m) in the case of the 
upper epidermis. In Vinca minor the corresponding measurements 
are d’lyu and o*4/a. Of the two leaf-surfaces it is obviously the upper | 
that receives more light and heat, and that hence requires more! 
eflective protection against evaporation. 

Experiments have repeatedly been performed for the purpose of 
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'testing the extent to which the epidermis as a whole, and its outer 
wall in particular, are capable of checking transpiration.^ But 
the majority of the objects that have been employed for this purpose 
(such as apples, plums or pieces of CW/zs-stem) are ill fitted to afford 
any exact information as to the restrictive effect exercised by the 
epidermal layers of foliage-leaves and other vegetative organs. A 
transpiration experiment of this type carried out by the author may 
be reproduced at length. Two similar pieces wore cut from leaves 
of Aloe vulgarin and coated all over with tallow, except for an area 
of 10 sq. cm. in each case. The epidermis was then carefully removed, 
with the help of a scalpel, from the uncoated area of one of the pieces. 
A couple of apples were treated in precisely the same way. The 
loss of water by transpiration (estimated by weighing at stated intervals) 
worked out, in grams per sq. cm., as follows : 


Leaf of Aloe tnilgaru. 


A})plc, 


Epidermis 

intact. 

After 3 liours, ‘022 

After 24 lioiu*.s, *1(>0 


Epidermis 

removed. 

'524 

2-502 


Epidermis 

intact. 

'015 

']20 


Epidermis 

removed. 

'385 

J'802 


In Aloe, tlierefore, the loss by evaporation during the first three 
hours subsequent to the removal of tlie protective epidermis was 23*5 
times as great as that suffered by the intact leaf ; after twenty- four 
hours it was still 15'6 times as great. In the case of tlie aj)ple the 
cori'esponding ratios were very similar, namely, 25*6 : 1 and 15:1. 
Evidently the epidermal layer of Aloe vnlgaris and that of the 
particular sort of apple selected happen to possess a similar restrictive 
power. 

In experiments like that which has just been described the 
, controlling action of the thickened and cutinised outer walls cannot 
be fully effective, owing to the presence of more or less numerous 
j stomata. As a matter of fact, the stomata probably close very soon 
hinder the conditions of the experiment; nevertheless entirely satisfactory 
; measurements of cuticular transpiration can only be obtained by 
employing epidermal layers which are completely devoid of stomata 
and thereby eliminating the effects of stomatic transpiration altogether. 
There is yet another source of error which must be taken into account. 
;It was known to Niigeli that potatoes and apples suffer a greater loss 
;by evaporation, under otherwise similar conditions, if they are first 
killed by freezing, tlian if they are observed in the living state. Thej 
difference is probably due to a restrictive influence exerted upon 
evaporation by the plasmatic membranes of the living cells, an effect 
vhich, of course, disappears when the protoplasts are killed. This 
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must also be eliminated before the restrictive effect of the 
cell- wall can be accurately determined. 

In view of these facts the author has carried out the following 
experiment with leaves of elastica, Hedera Helix and Aesculns 

Hippocastanvm. In each case one of a pair of leaves (or leaflets) was 
killed with chloroform vapour, while its fellow was used in the living 
condition. The lower surface — to which the stomata are restricted in 
all three species — was then coated with a layer of cacao- wax (a mixture 
of one part by weight of beeswax with three parts of cacao-butter, 
recommended for this purpose by Stahl), so that evaporation was 
thenceforward confined to the upper or astoniatic surface ; the whole 
of the petiole^ including the cut end, was similarly waxed in every 
case. ' The experimental leaves were then allowed to transpire in a 
shaded portion of the laboratory, in an atmosphere with a relative 
humidity of 68-75 per cent., at temperatures ranging from 19”C. to 
23° C. The loss of water due to evaporation was estimated by weighing 
the leaves daily at the same hour. For the sake of comparison a 
similar record was kept of the evaporation which took ])lace under 
similar conditions from the freely exposed surface of water contained 
in a shallow vessel. After three days the average loss by evaporation 
in grams per sq. dcm. per twenty-four hours, was found to be as follows : 


Ficus dasticay - 
Hedera Ilelix^ - 
Aeseulus Hippocastanum^ - 
Water-surface, - 


Living Leaf. 

Dead Lbaf. 

•032 

•056 

•031 

•044 

•126 

•156 

— 

6*922 


All the leaves were still quite fresh at this stage, those which had been 
killed being discoloured, as at the beginning of the experiment. 

The above experiment shows in the first place that the smallness of 
the evaporation from the leaves, as compared with a freely exposed 
water-surface, is very largely attributable to the influence of the 
cuticle and cutinised layers, and not to that of the living protoplasm, 
although water vapour does escape somewhat more rapidly from dead 
leaves than it does from live ones. In the case of Ficus elastica, for 
example, the quantity of water retained mainly through the action of 
the outer epidermal wall amounts to 6*922 minus *056, or 6*866 grams, 
and is thus 286 times as great as the small additional quantity (*024 
grams) which is prevented from escaping by the plasmatic membranes 
of the living leaf. In every instance the amount of water lost by the 
dead leaves is only a small fraction of the quantity that ev§;porate8 
from an equal area of the water-surface, namely ^th in the case of 
Aeseulus, j^^rd in that of Ficus and X5T^^ Hedera. These 

figures afford a most striking proof of the high efficiency of the 
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epidermis as an instrument for restricting evaporation. From obser- 
vations Gxteiiding over a month Unger deduced a much smaller value 
for the ratio between evaporation from a freely exposed water- 
surface and the foliar transpiration of Digitalis picrpurea: but the 
discrepancy is explained by the fact that Unger’s method does not 
eliminate stomatic transpiration. 

The effectiveness of the control exercised over transpiration by the 
epidermis is often enhanced by the addition of a cqating of wax.^*^ 
The characteristic “ bloom ” on a grape or a plum, and the glaucous 
appearance of many leaves [and 
stems] are caused by the presence of 
such waxy coatings. There are three 
principal types of waxy covering, 
jin the great majority of cases the 
Hvax is deposited as a layer of minute, 
jplosely-crowded granules, with an 
average diameter of *001 mm.; this 
condition is exemplified by the leaves 
and stems of many Gi;amikkae, 

Liijaceae and Iuidaceak. Less 
frequently the | j covering takes the 
form of a layer of rods, wliich stand 
up vertically above the cuticle ; 
these rods are often much taller than the epidermal cells, and may be 
hooked or rolled up at their distal ends. This type of coating is found 
in a number of (tRAMINEAK and Scitamtneae (e.g. Mvsa, Sfrelitzia, 
Canna). IJnusualfy tall rods — reaching a length of ’1 to T5 mm. — 
occur on the nodes of the Sugar-cane {Saccharnm ojficinarum, Fig. 24). 
A wax-crust or -stratum, finally, such as covers the Jeayes of Thvja and 
Bernpcrviimm, consists of a brittle, translucent amorphous glaze, which is 
generally intersected by numerous cracks and Haws. As a rule the 
depth of, such a crust scarcely exceeds 1/x; in special cases, however, 
it may be much greater. Exceptionally thick crusts occur, for instance, 
on the leaves and stems of Fanicmn turgiduin (‘03 mm.) and on the 
young leaves of Goperyi wia cerifera^ mm.). In the Wax Palms 

(spp. of Ceroxylon and KlopstocJcia) the waxy incrustation may even 
reach a thickness of 5 mm. As regards the mode of formation of waxy| 
coverings, De Bary has shown that the wax does not, as might be sup-! 
posed, arise by chemical modification of the cuticle or of other layers! 
of the outer wall, but that it is on the contrary a product of secretion.^ 

F. Haberlandt was the first to investigate the effect of waxy, 
overings upon transpiration experimentally; he examined the leaves 
the Swedish Turnip, which have a well-developed granular covering. 


Fkj. 24. 

Coatinj^ of wax-rods on a node of Sacaharum 
offlcinarum. xl42. After Do Bary (from Do 
Bary, Comp. Anat.). 
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It was found that leaves from which the wax had been carefully wiped 
oflf transpired 4*03 grams of water per sq. dcm. in a day; control 
specimens with their waxy covering intact lost 3*6 grams under the 
same conditions. A second experiment gave as corresponding values 
4*63 grams and 3*03 grams. The leaves thus lost on an average 
30 ppr cent, more water when the wax was removed. Tschirch has 
obtained very similar results with the leaves of Eucaly'ptm glohdus. 
These experimental data accord with the fact that waxy coverings are 
especially prevalent among xerophytes, such as the Mediterranean 
species of DiantJms and Euphorbia, the Australian Acacias and 
Myrtac^eae and numerous steppe- and desert-plants (e.g. Capparis 
spiuosa, various Cruciferae and Kubiaceae, etc.) Tittmann has 
shown that certain spp. of Sednm and Echcveria produce less wax 
if transpiration is artificially diminished by growing the plants in a 
damp atmosphere. Waxy coverings may influence the transpiratoryj 
activity of the plant in a different way by iireveiiting its surface fromt 
being wetted by drops of rain or dew ; the capillary occlusion off 
stomata is often avoided in this way. In certain cases {Euphorbia 
I'irucalli, spp. of Strelitzia) each stoma is surrounded by a ring of wax, 
which thus forms an external air-chamber (cf. Chap. IX.). 

According to the observations of Kerner and Delpino, a waxy 
covering or bloom sometimes {Salic dapJmoldfS and S, pruinosa, 
Fritillaria iraperiaUti, various Umbelliferae, etc.) serves to create a 
slippery surface, and thus to prevent the access of ants to floral 
nectaries. The author has himself watched tlie beliaviour of small 
ants which he transferred from the extrafioral nectaries of Vicia 


sepium to the blocuu-covered scape of Hyacinthus sylvcstrU ; on the 
treacherous waxed surface the insects moved very slowly, and only 
by dint of much exertion and at the cost of many slips, whereas 
a zone, several centimetres in width, from which the wax had been 
removed, was traversed with the greatest ease. Waxy coverings 
may thus secondarily acquire an ecological significance in connection 
with the relations between plants and animals ; this statement in all 
probability applies more es])ecially to stems in which the wax is 
confined to— or at any rate is more strongly developed on — certain 
comparatively circumscriljed areas (c.//. the nodes in the Sugar-cane 
and in certain Bamboos). 

Since wax, in tlie form of granules or rods, is easily rubbed off, it 
is an advantage if the plant is able to legeneratc a waxy coating that 
has been removed. As a matter of fact, a considerable nu|nber of 
plants do possess this capacity ; in the case of Rubus bifiorus and 
Macleya cordata the act of regeneration may even — according to 
Tittmann — be repeated several times in succession. 
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Attention must next be directed to the mechan icab significance^ of 
the thickened conditioi> of the outer epidermal wall.^^ It is obviously 
essential that a dermal tissue should be endowed with a certain degree 
of mechanical strength; As a matter of fact, cutinised epidermal walls 
can actually withstand very considerable tensile stresses, the ultimate 
resistance of the average epidermis ranging, according to Damm, from 
5 to 10 kg. per sq. mm. Thus isolated strips of the e})idermal layer 
of Aristolochia Sipho break under a loatl amounting on the average to 
lO’l kg. per sq. mm. In three other species examined by Damm, 
namely Acacia dealhata, Auevha japonica and Ilex aquifolinm^ the 
breaking strengths are 9'2 kg., 7*7 kg. and 5*3 kg. respectively; in the 
case of ordinary cellulose walls the corresponding value, according to 
Schwendener, never exceeds 1 kg. It would evidently be a mistake to 
suppose that the thickness and the cutinised condition of the outer epi- 
dermal wall are valueless cxcej)t as means of restricting transpiration ; 
for both these features not infrequently serve in the first instance to 
secure the requisite degree of mechanical strength. Thus, in the case 
of many leathery-leaved tropical plants the epidermal wall is much 
thicker than is necessary for the adequate restriction of transpiration 
in a humid climate ; here the thickness of the wall must be regarded 
as a mechanical adaptation, wliich hel])s to preserve the leaf from 
being injured by the violent rain that falls daily during the wet 
season. 

The ligidity of the thickened epidermal wall entails a further 
important advantage ; it minimises the distortion and compression of 
the underlying tissues that are liable to result from the contraction 
consequent upon any loss of water, and at the same time enables the 
collapsed tissues to return to their former dimensions and relative 
positions with ease and precision when water is reabsorbed. In this 
respect the thickened outer walls of the epidermal cells may collectively 
be said to form a rigid case in which the less resistant tissues are 
safely stowed away. 

The rigidity of the outer wall is often increased by a network of 
internally projecting flanges ; each flange represents a prolongation of 
the cutinised layers, which extends more or less deeply into the 
substance, of a radial wall (Fig. 23 a). Every mesh of the network of 
flanges is thus coextensive with the lateral outline of a single epidermal 
cell. In transverse section each flange presents a wedge-shaped, or 
more rarely a lanceolate, outline. 

Tiie firm texture of the outer epidermal wall is important in yet 
another way, because it affords more or less effective protection 
against the attacks of animals. This interpretation applies more 
particularly to those cases in which the hardness of the thickened 
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walls is increased by impregnation with* sUica or lime. Measurements 
of the relative hardness of silicified and calcified epidermal walls have 
been made by Emma Ott on the lines of the scratcliing method 
customary in mineralogy ; it appears that the stems of various species 
of Eqimetum (e.g. E, ramomm, E. litordle, E. silvaticum, E. pratense, etc.) 
are capable of scratching calcite, which means that the silicified 
epidermis has a relative hardness of 3 on the Mohs scale. The more 
highly silicified epidermal walls of E. hiemale and E. Telmateia scratches 
fluorite (relative hardness = 4), while the spermoderm of Coix Lacryma 
actually scratches opal (relative hardness = 7). Calcified walls may 
attain to a relative hardness of 3 ; the seed-coat of Oeltis, for example, 
scratches calcite readily. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that 
Grasses, Sedges and Horsetails, which all have highly silicified 
epidermal walls, are to a great extent immune from the assaults of 
snails.^*^ Stahl has remarked that snails will readily devour grass 
which has been cultivated in the absence of silica, whereas they 
invariably refuse normal silicified blades, or at most eat them with 
obvious reluctance. The inclusion of numerous small crystals of 
calcium oxalate in the outer epidermal wall, a condition oxem])lified, for 
instance, by Wclwitschia mirabilix, by various species of Mesnnhryan- 
ihemum and by many Nyctaoineak, probably subserves a similar 
ecological purpose.®^ 

Certain peculiarities of the outer surface of epidermal layers 
may be mentioned at this stage. Many plants which grow in sunny 
situations have leaves with smooth and shining upper surfaces. Such 
polished or varnished leaves are especially common in the tropics, where 
the reflection of light by foliage constitutes a ubiquitous and charac- 
teristic physiognomical feature of the vegetation.’"''^ It is probably 
permissible to regard this reflective power of the cuticle as a protection 
against excessive insolation, since it undoubtedly has the eflect of 
preventing a certain proportion of the incident light from penetrating 
into the leaf. An epidermis which is very smooth is often also easily 
wetted ; rain falling on such an epidermis runs oft* quickly, or else 
spreads over the leaf as a thin film, which soon evaporates. Obviously 
this method of removing water from the leaf-surface is unsuitable 
where the upper e])idermis bears stomata, since these structures would 
be constantly ex})osed to the danger of capillary occlusion. The 
stomatic epidermis is therefore usually provided with a waxy covering, 
from which raindrops roll oft* without wetting the surface at all. 

The velvety leaf-surfaces of many tropical plants {Cyanophyllum 
magnificum., spp. of Begonia, various Marantaceae and Orchii^aceae, 
etc.) are also very easily wetted, as Stahl has shown ; here the outer 
wall of each epidermal cell assumes the form of a prominent papilla, 
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and m a consequence every drop of water that falls upon the velvety 
surface spreads out at once, owing to the action of capillarity, and is 
thus caused to evaporate rapidly. Possibly the network of delicate 
external ridges which is so frequently developed on epidermal surfaces 
— usually owing to corrugation of the cuticle — produces a similar 
effect. 

This account of the. structure and properties of the outer epidermal 
wall may conclude with a reference to the changes which the epidermal 
surface may undergo with age, partly owing to the natural weathering 
of the surface, and partly as a result of the growth in thickness of the 
organ to which the epidermis belongs. In this connection it will only 
be necessary to consider the so-called persistent 
epidermal layers, which act as the sole dermal 
covering for a number of years. Such a persistent 
epidermis is by no means rare ; it occurs, for in- 
stance, in a number of Lauraceae {Cinnamovtum 
officinarmn^ Laurus nohilis), Rosaceae {Rosa alpina^ 

R. canina, R. multijioray Kerria japonica), Legu- 
MINOSAE (spp. of Acacia^ Sophora jajyonica), Aquj- 
foliaceak (spp. of Ilex), Acei^*A(jeae {Acer striatimi, 

A. palnmtum, A. Negundo), Cornaceae {Cormis 
alternifolia, Aucuha japon/ica), Olea(5Eae (spp. of 
Jasminum), etc. There is nothing surprising in 
the fact that the outer wall attains a relatively 
enormous thickness in epidermal layers of this 
type. But it is interesting to note that this wall 
undergoes a process of continual regeneration ; its outermost layers 
peel off‘ or crumble away, while new layc^rs are deposited on its 
; inner side. Acer striatum affords a very instructive illustration of the 
' crumbling process. On yearling branches of this tree tlfe epidermis is 
[ quite smooth (Fig. 25 a). The cutinised layers, which are thick and 
limpregnated with wax, are sharply delimited from the thin sinuous 
pellulose layer. The cuticle is very delicate, and is covered with a thin 
|crust of wax. Late in the autumn of the first year numerous radial 
|fissures develop in the outer wall ; these appear over the radial walls 
|of the epidermal cells, and extend inwards about half-way through the 
cutinised layers. This cracking is. the first visible consequence of the 
sive tangential extension to which the outer * epidermal wall is 
subjected, owing to the growth in thickness of the twig. The epidermis 
of a six-year-old branch (Fig. 25 b) shows a whole series of characteristic 
changes. The thickness of the outer wall — or rather that of the 
cutinised layers — has increased considerably. The cellulose layers are 
ao longer sinuous, but have become flattened out. This feict, as weU 
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A. Epidermis of a j'ear- 
ling twig of Acer striatum ; 
r, r, cracks in the cuticle 
and cutinised layers, x 370. 
li. Epidermis of a six-year- 
old branch of the same tree. 
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as the greatly increased breadth of the cells, shows that the epidermis 
has undergone considerable tangential extension. The narrow radial 
fissures have widened out into large gaps, while tangential cracks have 
also made their appearance ; in this way a more or less extensive 
weathering and crumbling of the outer cutinised layers has gradually 
taken place.^ 

3. The radial and inner epidermal walls. 

The various properties and functions of the outer epidermal wall 
having been discussed in detail, attention may now be directed to the 
other walls. The radial or lateral walls, like the outer wall, exhibit 
adaptive features which are correlated with more than one physiological 
function. According to Westermaier, not the least important among 
the functions of the epidermis is that of water-storage. The detailed 
consideration of this matter must be postponed until the contents of 
epidermal cells come to be discussed. For the present it must suffice 
to note that the lateral walls must be thin, so as to allow water to pass 
with ease from cell to cell, and also in order that the cells may be able 
to contract and expand freely in the radial direction. As a matter of 
fact, it is the rule for epidermal cells to have very thin radial walls ; 
if the latter are tliickened for mechanical reasons, then they are usually 
provided with numerous circular or oval pits, whicli facilitate inter- 
change of materials, and especially of water, l)etween adjacent cells. 
Burns has even found typical bordered pits — wdiich otherwise are 
confined to the walls of water-conducting elements — in the lateral 
epidermal walls of certain species of Stylidium (especially S. strepto- 
carpum)F* 

It is, of course, necessary, for mechanical reasons, that every 
epidermal cell should be firmly attached to its neighbours ; for the 
epidermis is constantly liable to be subjected to a variety of tensile 
stresses. In the case of the stem tliese stresses arise mainly as a 
result of transverse and longitudinal tissue-tensions, while the bending 
action of the wind produces tangential stresses in the foliar epidermis. 
The firm attachment of the ej)idermal cells to one another is effected by 
the lateral walls, which are accordingly often thrown into folds in order 
that the surface of contact between adjacent elements may be increased 
(Fig. 2 Ga, b). The individual cells thus acquire a lobed or toothed 
outline, and their adjacent faces become interlocked in a manner 
recalling the sutures of the Vertebrate skull. In the case of elongated 
organs, such as a stem or the leaf of a Grass, where the epidermal cells 
are likewise elongated, it is only the longitudinal radial walls jthat are 
conspicuously folded. The Gkamineae in particular — which in every 
respect exhibit a high degree of anatomical specialisation — exemplify 
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this lateral interlocking of the epidermal cells in a very characteristic 
manner (Fig. 2 6 b). In most Dicotyledonoiis leaves the folding of the 
lateral walls is restricted to the lower epidermis, which usually possesses 
a relatively thin outer wall. Where the waviness affects the whole 
extent of the lateral wall, it adds to the rigidity of the entire cell, and 
so helps to prevent collapse when water is withdrawn. In delicate 
perianth-leaves the folds are often supplemented by radial flanges for 
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A, B. Epidermal cells with folded lateral walls. A. From the abaxial foliar epidermis 
of Impatitns parvifiora. x420. B. From the abaxial foliar opidortiiis of Festuca ovina ; 
z, a semi-lunar dwarf-cell. x400. C. Subepidermal mechanical cells from a pale of 
Of//rAi salloa, with tooth-shai>ed protuberances (after Von Hohnc l) ; a, coll with one, 
h, cell with two sets of teeth. 

similar reasons ; these flanges may even become hollowed out and thus 
transformed into tubular buttresses, which sujiport the tangential walls 
and thus increase the rigidity of the whole e])idermis. 

The inner epidermal walls are responsible for the firm attachment 
of the epidermis to the underlying tissues, a duty which they are 
generally able to perform without the aid of any special contrivances. 
The average epidermis, indeed, adheres so flrmly to the mesophyll that 
one cannot easily strip it ofl* without tearing away one or more sub- 
epidermal layers as well. A unique and exceedingly eflective mode of 
attachment of the epidermis to the hypodermal layer is described by 
Von Hbhnel as occurring in the pales of certain Grasses {Orj/za mivva, 
Sorghum Vfdgare, Setaria gmnanica, Trificum SpeMa^ Horde am mdgare ) ; 
the fibrous cells situated beneath the outer epidermis of the pale 
present a serrated appearance owing to the presence of numerous 
lateral protuberances of their walls, which fit into corresponding 

H 
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depressions in the inner epidermal walls (Fig. 26 c). In this way the 
cells of the epidermis and the hypodermal fibres^ are firmly dove-tailed 

together. 

Like the lateral walls, the inner 
walls of epidermal cells are generally 
thinner and softer than the outer walls, 
so that diosmotic interchange with the 
underlying tissues can proceed unhin- 
dered. In a number of plants {Betula 
alba, Quercus pedmicnlata, Erica carnea, 
spp. of Salix, Daphne, Frunus and 
Cyfisus, certain Sapindaceae and Dios- 
MEAE, etc.) certain cells of the foliar 
epidermis are provided, according to 
Eadlkofer,^® with greatly thickened, 
mucilaginous inner walls, a condition 
which prol)ably represents a water- 
storing device (Fig. 27); in these cases 
tlie mucilaginous membrane undertakes 
a function which in the typical epidermis is assigned to the cell-sap. 

4. Cell-contents. 

Every typical epidermal cell is provided with a living protoplast in 
the shape of a thin peripheral layer of cytoplasm, containing a nucleus, 
and enclosing a sap-cavity which is filled with transparent and usually 
colourless cell-sap. Very frequently leucoplasts (especially in Mono- 
cotyledons) or chloroplasts are also present. Chloroplasts are, however, 
not conspicuously developed in the case of typical brightly illuminated 
epidermal layers.®^ Nevertheless, the comparatively small chlorophyll- 
content of the epidermis must not be regarded as a consecpience of the 
destructive action of intense light upon cliloroplasts ; the presence of a 
well-developed chlorophyll -apparatus in the guard-cells of stomata 
proves beyond doubt that the sharp contrast between colourless 
epidermis and green palisade-tissue cannot be altogether attributed to 
differences in the intensity of illumination. The Feeble development 
or complete absence of chloroplasts should rather be looked upon as 
the result of a division of labour, whereby the epidermis is entrusted 
with the task of storing water, and in return is relieved of photo- 
synthetic duties. 

Westerrnaier has, in fact, shown that the epidermal layers of 
vegetative organs, and especially those of foliage-leaves, play the "part 
of superficial water-jackets, which protect the underlying tissues against 
damage through loss of water.^^ A whole series of anatomical and 
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Epidermal cellfi with thick mizcilaginons 
inner walls. A. From the adaxial foliar 
epidermis of TUeohromci Cacao : B. From 
the adaxial foliar epidermis of Fterocarpus 
saxatilis. 
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physiological peculiarities of epidermal cells are connected with this 
partial function of water-storage. In the first place, every epidermis 
possesses the power of alternately accumulating and delivering up 
water. When an organ is transpiring too actively, the epidermis parts 
with a large portion of its store of water to the green photosynthetic 
cells, which exert a stronger osmotic suction.” Hence when an organ 
begins to wilt, the first signs of collapse appear in the epidermis ; the ^ 
thin lateral walls of the epidermal cells are thrown into folds, and the 
cells gradually contract in the radial direction, as water is withdrawn 
from them. When the cells are once more supplie<l with abundance of 
water, their lateral walls straighten themselves again. That this 
“ hello ws-action ” of the epidermal cells, which can be repeated when- 
ever required, constitutes a very characteristic property of the water- 
storing epidermis, may be inferred, as has already been hinted, from the 
thin and flexible condition of the radial walls. The following circum- 
stance, upon which Westerraaier quite properly lays stress, points to 
the same conclusion. IMiotosynthetic organs are often provided with 
radial buttresses, consisting of specially thick cell-walls {Kingia nustralis), 
or, more usually, of entire mechanical cells {Olea (mropea), which serve 
to prevent the green tissues from collapsing when water is withdrawn 
from them ; wlierever these buttresses are present they never extend 
outwards beyond the inner epidermal walls. Evidently it is not 
intended that the partial collapse of the epidermal cells themselves 
should be prevented. 

’ As it is improbable that the same amount of water will be simul- 
taneously withdrawn from the epidermis in every part of an organ, it 
would seem to be desirable that water should be able to circulate 
freely tlirougli the epidermis, so that it can readily flow towards the 
points at which it is most in demand at any given moment. The 
requisite continuity of the epidermal water-storing system is in general 
suthciently ensured by the circumstance tliat the radial walls are thin, 
or, if thickened, at any rate abundantly provided with pits. There are 
in addition a number of special features, designed to produce the same 
result, which occur especially in the cells overlying subepidermal 
fibrous strands. In the Cypehaceae, for example, the epidermal cells 
which are situated above fibrous strands, in stem and leaf, are often 
very much flattened. The inner walls of these cells are provided 
with peculiar, strongly silicified conical processes, which serve, according 
to Westermaier, to arrest the downward movement of the outer wall, 
and thus to prevent the interru})tion of the epidermal water-circulation 
which would result from the total collapse of these cells. 

The water-storing capacity of the epidermis, and consequently its 
importance as a water- tissue, varies according to the height of its 
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component cells ; exceptionally tall epidermal cells occur in certain 
CoMMELYNACEAK, Orchidaceae, Begoniaceae, etc. In xerophytes, 
and especially among desert-plants, the volume, and hence the water- 
storing capacity, of the epidermal cells is often increased by a papillose 
protrusion of their outer walls. Occasionally individual cells become 
enornajDusly distended; the familiar Ice-Plant {Mesemhryanthemiim 
crystcdlinmn), the steins and leaves of which appear as if studded with 
beads of ice, owes its })eculiar appearance to the presence of large 
numbers of such epidermal water- vesicles (Fig. 28 ). According to 
Volkens similar structures occur in quite a number of the plants of 
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Enlarged water-storing opidennal cell (water- vesicle) of Menembr/ianlhemutn 
('I'j/siallinuni. (L. S.) 

the Egypto- Arabian desert-region (e.g. liencda pruinosa, R. arabica, 
Aizoon canariens(\ ete).‘'^' The water-storing capacity of the ordinary 
tabular e})i(lermal cells is of course small, as compared with that of 
specialised structures like the above-mentioned water-vesicles ; it is, 
nevertheless, by no means a negligible factor in the normal water 
economy of the plant. In order to obtain at least an ajiproximate 
quantitative idea of the water-storing capacity of an ordinary epidermis, 
the author has atteiiq^ted to estimate what fraction of the daily foliar 
transpiration can be made good at the expense of the two epidermal 
layers of the leaf, in the case of certain woody plants ; the calculation 
is based on the supposition that the epidermal cells contract to the 
extent of one half of their volume owing to abstraction of water by 
the photosynthetic tissue. (Only the bare figures are stated, the details 
of the calculation being set forth in a note.)®® It appears that the 
foliar epidermis of Aesculus Hippocastanum would be able to cope with 
the average transpiration of the mesophyll for a period of two hours ; 
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in the case of Corylus Avellmm the corresponding period would be 
barely three-quarters of an hour, and in that of Pyinis conimunis only 
forty minutes. It follov^s from these measurements that the ordinary 
epidermis would be hopelessly ineffective as a water-reservoir, if 
stomatic transpiration were always going on. Under normal con- 
ditions, however, the epidermis is never called upon, in the case of 
leaves that can close their stomata, to make good the large loss of 
water which the photosynthetic tissues suffer on account of stomatic 
transpiration ; for Von Mold, Leitgeb and others have shown that, as 
soon as a leaf begins to wilt, the guard-cells at once begin to close 
the stomatic orifices and thus to put a stop to stomatic transpiration. 
Cuticular transpiration on the other hand is usually so small in 
amount, even in bright sunshine, that the resulting loss of water can 
be borne by the epidermis alone for a very considerable length of time. 
Slightly withered leaves of Horse-Chestnut, Hazel and l^ear lose so 
little water, at any rate during the first twenty-four hours, that the 
half- collapsed e])idermal cells can make good the loss for a period 
amounting in the three instances to 16i, 6 (nearly) and 7 hours 
respectively. Dui’ing these periods, thei^efore, the photosyuthetic 
tissue need not suffer any actual loss of water, always provided that 
the cell-sap does not become so concentrated in the transpiring epidermal 
cells as to abstract water from the adjacent elements of the rnesophyll. 
There are, therefore, good reasons for regarding even the ordinary fiat 
epidermal cells as reservoirs of water which are able to cope effectively 
with purely cuticular transpiration. 

The ej)idermal cells of vegetative organs occasionally contain pig- 
ments dissolved in the cell-sap ; anfhocyanm {erythrophyll)^ which 
varies in hue from bright red to bluish-violet, is perhaps the most 
widely distributed of these colouring matters. Where this coloration 
has any physiological significance at all, it is probably always connected, 
in some way, with the relations of the plant to light. In many cases 
the coloured epidermis appears to act as a screen which i)rotect8 the 
underlying tissues against intense illumination and its secondary con- 
sequences, such as rapid destruction of chlorophyll (according to 
Wiesner) or excessive respiration (according to Priiigsheiin). This 
view is supported by a variety of circumstances. Thus Von Mohl long 
ago drew attention to the frequent red coloration of young shoots and 
seedlings, the nascent chlorophyll of which is j)articularly liable to 
destruction by light. A great many evergreen leaves acquire a reddish 
colour in winter time owing to the formation of anthocyanin ; in this 
case the chlorophasts require special protection during winter against 
the injurious action of light, because no appreciable regeneration of 
chlorophyll takes place at the low temperatures which prevail at that 
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season. A different explanation must of course be sought for the fact 
that the lower sides of the leaves are coloured red or violet in so many 
shade-plants. Here Kerner suggests that radiations which would 
otherwise be reflected from the lower surfaces of the leaves are 
absorbed by the coloured cell-sap and transformed into heat, which can 
then be Aitilised by the plant for various purposes. 

Kny was the first to investigate this subject experimentally. He 
found that an alcoholic chlorophyll-solution became discoloured more 
slowly when shaded by a double bell -jar containing a solution of antho- 
cyaiiin, than it did when the screen consisted of a colourless decoction 
of sugar-beet. Kny was also able to establish the fact that insolation 
causes an unequal rise of temperature in equal quantities of red and 
green leaves of the same species, the heating effect being almost 
always greater in the case of tlie red leaves ; the largest difference 
observed amounted to 4^" C. Kny s observations were subsequently 
confirmed and extended by Stahl with the aid of thermo-electric 
methods. The source of heat in Stahl’s experiments was an ordinary 
bat’s-wing gas flame placed at a distance of 30 cm. from the leaf and 
parallel to its surface. Under tlicse conditions red leaves of SareanthiLs 
rostratus became 1 ‘5-1 *8 2° C. warmer than gre^eii leaves of the same 
])lant ; in the case of Scmperviviim tcctorxim the corresponding diflerence 
was 1*67° C., in that of Begonia heracleifoluiy vai\ nigricans 1*35° C., in 
that of Pelargonium pcltatum *22° C. A method based upon the 
melting of a coating of cacao-butter gave concordant results. In 
Stahl’s opinion the increased heat-absorption which lesults from the 
red coloration entails a two-fold advantage. In the first place, it 
leads to an acceleration of metabolism in general and of translocation in 
particular, and, secondly, it causes an increase in the rate of transpira- 
tion. With reference to the latter ])oint, Stahl draws attention to the 
fact that leaves whicli are ornamented with red spots or blotches, or 
which possess a uniformly red under-surface are particularly prevalent 
among plants that grow in very moist surroundings, and especially in 
tropical rain-forests. In view of the fact, however, that the plants in 
question for the most part grow in the deepest shade, it seems very 
doubtful whether, in such cases, the presence of anthocyanin actually 
produces heating effects sufficient to cause ally appreciable increase of 
transpiratory activity. In order to settle this question it will be 
necessary to carry out transpiration experiments upon suitable plants 
in their natural habitats. A further criticism applies to the experi- 
ments of Kny and Stahl ; in many of the leaves examined by these 
observers, the red cell-sajj is not confined to the epidermal cells, but 
occurs also in the photosynthetic tissues. It must in short be 
admitted that, in spite of numerous interesting detailed observations, 
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the general physiological and ecological significance of the presence of 
anthocyanin in vegetative organs is still very obscure. 

Very often considerable quantities of tannin are present in 
epidermal cells, especially in the case of leaves which persist through 
the winter. Warming inclines to the opinion that compounds of this 
nature serve to diminish the risk of desiccation, a danger by which 
Arctic and alpine plants in particular are often threatened, especially 
in the absence of snow. Stahl, on the other hand, regards tannin in 
the first instance as a means of defence against the attacks of snails ; 
it might also quite conceivably assist in preventing parasitic Fungi 
from gaining access to tlie epidermal cells. 

5. Subsidiary functioiui of the. epidermis. 

On account of its superficial position, the epidermis is exceptionally 
well fitted to undertake a variety of subsidiary functions ; this layer 
accordingly controls, or at any rate plays a prominent part in connec- 
tion with, many ecological relations which have nothing to do with 
the protection of the plant. Secondary relations of this kind may 
modify the character of epidermal cells to such an extent that they 
lose all or most of the features which are cliaracteristic of protective 
dermal elements and become transformed into mechanical cells, photo- 
synthetic elements, and so forth. Any cells which have undergone 
such a complete change of function can no longer be regarded as 
epidermal elements in the anatomico-physiological sense, but must be 
assigned to other tissue- systems. The present discussion is confined to 
those subsidiary relatioiis of the epidermis which do not effectually 
mask its tegumentary character. 

The mechanical strength of the thickened outer wall of the epi- 
dermis is sometimes greater than is required by this layer in its purely 
dermal capacity. The most obvious illustration is ])rovided by the 
epidermal cells which occupy tlie margins of leaves ; these are very 
often called upon to perform the specifically mechanical function of 
protecting the edge of the leaf against the shearing or tearing action of 
the wind, and are accordingly provided with much thicker outer walls 
than the rest of the epidermal elements. Quite a different mechanical 
significance attaches, according to Kaciborski, to the epidermal cells 
which form the sutures between adjacent perianth-leaves in certain 
flower-buds.^^ There are two ways in wliich the union between neigh- 
bouring sepals or petals may be effected in such cases. The epidermal cells 
may grow out bodily, along the suture, to form a series of interlocking 
teeth;, such “cellular"’ sutures are exemplified by the calyces of 
Onagkaceae and by the valvate corollas of Rubiaceae, Asclepiadaceae, 
Campanulaceae, Loranthaceae, Umbelliferae, ete. (Fig 29 a). In 
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other iustaii( 3 eH the interlocking structures are ridge- or peg-like out- 
growths of the outer epidermal walls or of the cuticle; this “cuticular'^ 
tyj>e of suture is well illustrated by Hedera Helix (Fig. 29 b). In the 

Ehizophoraceae, and in certain 
other plants, both modes of union 
occur side by side. As a rule, 
perigonial sutures ultimately give 
way, owing to the pressure exerted 
by the growing internal organs. 
Occasionally, however, the lateral 
^ union is so strong that tlie peri- 

anth is either thrown off as a 
. j, whole {c.g. the corolla of Vitis) or 

J r remains closed altogether. 

I \ Very frequently the outer wall 

1/ of each epidermal cell protrudes 

in a slightly papillose manner; in 
many shade-plants this tendency is 
I jj accentuated, so that large conical 

\ // epidermal papillae eventuate. The 

papillose condition is correlated 
B 11 with certain optical functions which 

Fiu. 29 . devolve upon the epidermis in these 

A cellular auturo fruu. the caly:c of CaSGS. Thd autllOr loilg agO 8Ug- 

gested that such epidermal papillae 
might act as condensing lenses, 
concentrating the available light upon the chloroplasts which line the 
lateral walls of the palisade-cells — provided tlie latter weie suitably 
arranged — and thereby producing an increase of photosynthetic 
activity ; at the present time he inclines to the opinion that this 
“lens-action” of epidermal papillae is ])rimarily connected with the 
perception of photic stimuli (cf. (Jhap. XU.). StahU'® believes that 
the conical epidermal jjapillae of velvety leaves, besides facilitating the 
removal of water from the leaf-surface, also “ enable the leaf to absorb 
very oblique rays of light, which would be entirely lost if the outer 
walls of the epidermal cells w^ere of the efrdinary flat type.” The 
accompanying diagram (Fig. 30) illustrates the manner in which such 
epidermal papillae act as light-traps. The oblique ray ab, which would 
for the most part be reHected from a flat leaf-surface, here meets the 
sloping wall of a papilla at right angles, and thus penetrates without 
appreciable deflection through the adjoining epidermal cell into the 
underlying photosyiithetic tissue. The ray a^h' suffers total internal 
reflection at c, and thereafter passes vertically downwards into the 
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leaf. The ray aV, finally, which impinges vertically upon the leaf- 
surface is indeed very largely reflected at V ; the reflected portion is, 
however, not lost, but is merely diverted into a neighbouring cell. A 
leaf with a papillate epidermis can thus absorb a greater proportion of 
the available light than* one 
in which the outer epidermal 
wall is flat, with the result 
that both photosynthesis and 
transpiration are accelerated. 

According to Stahl, this con- 
clusion is borne out, so far as 
transpiration MS concerned, by 
the fact that velvety-leaved 
plants are almost entirely con- 
fined to very humid tropical 
districts. 

The pits, which sometimes 
occur in the outer wall of tlie ... 

Diagram of a painllose epidermal uell, sliowiiig lj»>w the 

e])idermis, are probably con- papillaactBa8alight-trap(aftcr StaUl), For explanation 
cerned with certain subsidiary 

functions of this layer. Where the lateral walls of an epidermal 
cell are very sinuous, the outer wall is often furnished with marginal 
pits, which occupy the trouglis of the undulations (e.g. Gkamineae, 
JUNCACEAK, Cypeuac^.eae and various Dicotyledons). Ambronn®^ con- 
siders that these marginal })its are, witli few exceptions, function- 
less, and that they arise as a mechanical consequence of the 
corrugated structure of the lateral walls ; he supi^oses that tlie 
corrugation results in the development of various tensile and com- 
pressive stresses, which in theii* turn aflect the growtli in thickness 
of the outer walls in such a manner that pit-like structures 
eventuate. It seems more probable, however, that such marginal pits 
perform some definite function ; in a subsequent chapter (Gliap. Xll.) it 
will be explained how these structures may be of use in connection 
with the perception of photic stimuli. Sometimes (e.g. Coffen, Cocculus 
lanr 'folius, Ginnaniom'mn aromaticum^ Camellia japonica) the whole of 
the outer wall is provided with scattered or even with niiiiH^rous pits ; 
here there is a strong presumption that the pits serve to facilitate some 
process of metabolic interchange between the plant and the surrounding 
medirin. In the case of the lianeH of the genus Salae.ia, tlie nature of 
the process can be indicated more precisely. These plants emit un- 
usuallv large quantities of water, in the liquid form, from both sides of 
their leaves at night ; since speciq^lised hydathodes are absent, the 
water presumably exudes through the pits which are present in large 
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mimlyers in the outer walls of the epidermal cells. Keference may 
lastly be made to the tactile pits of the outer epidermal wall which 
occur in the tendrils of Cucurbitaceae, and in certain other organs 
that are sensitive to contact. The protoplasm which lines such pits is 
concerned with the perception of con tact-stimuli ; the detailed dis- 
cussion of these structures must therefore be deferred until a later 
occasion (Chap. XII.). 


B. THE MULTIPLE EPIDERMIS. 

Sometimes the primary dermal covering of a plant consists of more 
^than a single layer of cells. This exceptional condition is in every 
case attributable to an increase in the demands that arb made upon 
the protective capacity of the epidermis. The increased demand may 



Dovelopinont of cuticular oj)itlieli\nu in an old branch of Viscum (dhum. (T. {;(.) 


relate either to the control wliich the eiudermis exercises over transpira- 
tion, or to the mechanical role of tliat layer, or, finally, to its water- 
storing function. These various possibilities may be illustrated by a 
few typical cases. 

Danini has shown that the epidermis of the stem of Viscum album 
and other Viscoideae not only persists for a number of years, but is 
gradually reinforced by cutinised layers, which develop in the outer 
walls of the underlying cortical cells. To begin with, the guard-cells 
of the stomata, and certain of the ordinary epidermal elements lose, the 
power of adding further cutinised layers to their outer walls. As the 
neighbouring cells continue to thicken their walls, those which cease to 
do so soon sink below the general level of the epidermis ; at the same 
time cutinised layers begin to appear in the outer walls of the hypo- 
dermal cells. In this way the inactive epidermal elements become 
eonpletely enveloped in cutinised layers and consequently die. This 
process gradually extends inwards ^un til it involves a number of cortical 
layers ; in this way the older branches become invested by a multiple 
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dermal tissue consisting essentially of numerous superitjiposecl ciitinised 
layers, which here and there enclose the remains of dead protoplasts. 
In old stems of Viscum the total thickness of this ‘‘ cuticular epithelium,’' 
as Damm calls it, may amount to more than half a millimetre. As the 
brandies grow in thickness the surface of the epithelium becomes 
traversed by radial fissures (Fig. 31); these gradually enlarge to such 
an extent that the outermost layers of the cutinised mass ultimately 
crumble away or detach themselves in the form of scales. Tlie 
VISCOIDEAE form no periderm, su that liere the multiple epidermis is 
the only dermal tissue produced. Some Menjspekmaceak, on the other 
hand, develop a transient cuticular 
epithelium, which after a certain 
number of years is replaced by 
cork. 

In Pimts s}/lmstri% and in certain 
other species of Pinas, the walls of 
the foliar epidermal cells are so 
greatly thickened on all sides that 
the cavities are reduced to narrow 
clefts, from which fine canals or 
pores radiate in various directions, s*f 

but especially towards the corners 

of the cells (Fig. 3>2); in this way the mechanical strength of the 
epidermis is considerably iiKU’eased. The actual cutinised layers are 
only moderately thick ; but all the other regions of the epidermal cell- 
membrane are also (uther cutinised or lignified. Tin’s superficial cell- 
layer tlierefore, which corresponds morphologically to the epidermis, 
evidently functionates as a waterproof covering and as a hard exo- 
skeleton. The hypodermis, as seen in transverse section, resembles a 
normal epidermis in the sha])e of its cells, in the colourless nature of 
the cell contents, and in the moderate thickness of its lateral and inner 
walls ; this layer has apparently undertaken that ])artial function of 
the ordinary epidermis wliich is associated witli these histological 
characteristics, that is to say, it represents a lather feebly developed 
peripheral water-tissue. The foliar dermal system of PiniUH therefore 
displays a relatively high degree of division of labour, inasmuch as the 
partial functions performed by an ordinary epidermis are, in this 
case, distributed between two cell-layers, 

In the majority of Bkomeliaceae the leaf is likewise fin nished with 
a double epidermis. The cells of the outer layer have slightly thickened 
but highly cutinised external walls ; their inner walls are, however, as 
a rule so thick that the cell-cavities are reduced to narrow clefts. In 
certain species {Tillandsia aloifolia, T* goydcerms^ violacea, etc.). 
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according to Baumert, the thickened inner walls are shaped like 
concave mirrors ; they accordingly reflect a portion of the light that 
falls upon the leaf and thus afford some protection against intense 
illumination. In the case of the inner of the two cell-layers, all the 
walls may ])e equally thickened (Fig. 33 a), or else the outer walls may 
be somewhat thicker tlian the rest. In the latter event the outer 
walls of the inner layer and tlie inner walls of the outer layer collectively 
form a remarkably thick and rigid composite membrane (Fig, 33 b). 

As this membrane is quite free from 
cutin, it merely serves to increase 
the mechanical strengtli of the der- 
mal tissue ; tlie duty of controlling 
transpiration, on tlie other liand, 
is almost entirely relegated to the 
cutinised outer walls of the super- 
ficial layer. Thus two partial func- 
tions which are both performed by 
the thickened, and at the same time 
cutinised, outer wall of an ordinary 
ejudermis are, in the leaves of the 
BiiOMELiACKAE, dissociated and dis- 
tributed between two different cell- 
layers. The water-storing function 
is drop])ed altogether as far as the 
epidermis is concerned, l)ecause the 
leaves of Bromeliaceae are already 
... — provided with a well-developed m- 

B. Adaxial foliar opideriui8 of Vnescany. » • * i* 

tcrnal water- tissue. As a matter or 
fact, however, it is the neces.sity for the storage of water which most 
fre(|uently leads to tlie development of a multiple epidermis. Those 
cases in which a few scattered epidermal cells {Tradi'Hcantm zehrina) or 
a larger number {c.g. lower side of the leaf in Panscrina aricoidrs, stem 
of Ephedra spp.) undergo a single tangential division, may be regarded 
as examples of the first stages in the multiplication of tlie epidermis. 
By a similar process of division the wliole iqiper epidermis of the leaf 
becomes two-layered in Peperomia arifolia, two- to four-layered in 
Begonia manwala, Peperoada hlanda, etc. The further development of 
this tendency results in the formation of a typical many-layered peri- 
pheral water- tissue. In these extreme cases, water-storage has become 
the principal or even the sole function of the multiple epidermis, except 
for its outermost layer ; in order to avoid needless repetition these 
tissues will be discussed in connection with the storage- system 
(Chap. VIII.). 
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C. APPENDAGES OF THE EPIDERMIS.’^ 

In most plants a certain proportion of the young epidermal cells 
grow out either singly, or less often in groups, to form uni- or multi- 
cellular appendages of diverse shapes, which are included under the 
general categories of hairs or trichomes. While these epidermal 
outgrowths most frequently take the form of ordinary hairs, they may 
also develop into scales, prickles, warts or vesicles (bladders). 

One can obtain a rough idea of the extraordinary variety of shapes 
which trichomes may assume by reflecting, first, that there are only a 
very few groups of plants {e.g. the I’otamogetonaceae and Lemnaceae 
among Angiosperms) in which these structures are entirely or almost 
entirely absent ; secondly, 
that til ere is hardly any 
physiological function in 
connection with which hairs 
cannot be utilised ; and, 
finally, that one and the 
same organ often bears 
several different kinds of 
epidermal appendages. 

In its simplest form a 
trichome merely represents a tubular outward ]>r()longation of an 
epidermal cell. This condition is illustrated by the Campanulaoeae 
and Ciutcifekae; in the latter family the hairs often fork or 
branch repeatedly, but without undergoing septation (Fig. ^U). In 
most cases, however, the formation of a hair is accompanied by cell- 
division. The first wall laid down usually se])arates a basal portion or 
foot, which remains embedded in the epidermis, from the body of the 
hair or hair proper. Sometimes no further divisions take place ; more 
often, however, the hairs ultimately come to consist of several, or even 
of numerous cells, and assume the form of branched or unbrancbed 
cell-filaments, of cell-plates (scales), or even of bulky cell-masses (villi 
or shaggy hairs, warts and prickles). I'lie foot of a trichome may lie 
at tho same level as the rest of the epidermis, or it may be sunk in a 
small depression, or, on the contrary, raised up on an emergence 
composed of subepidcrnial tissues. Hairs which are directed obliquely 
to the surface are often provided with a little pad or cushion, situated 
on the convex or on the concave side of tlie base ; this pad is usually 
made up of some of the adjoining epidermal elements, but may in 
certain cases also include a few subepidermal cells. licnner asserts 
that such basal cushions serve to effect the, erection of hairs which at 
first lie closely appressed to the leaf, stem [or other organ]. It is, 
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however, quite conceivable that they act primarily as buttresses which 
add to the stifthess of the hairs ; for such oblique hairs, especially if 
tiiey are stiff and bristly, often assist in preventing small animals froin 
crawling over the surface of the organs on which they occur. The 
cells which immediately surround the base of a hair generally differ in 
form, and o^en also in the character of their walls, from the ordinary 
epidermal elements ; these are the subsidiary cells, which are so 
frequently described as forming a ring or rosette around the base 
of a hair. 

According to the special nature of their functions hairs contain 
living protoplasts or consist of dead cells ; the character of their 
walls is also naturally altogether dependent on their physiological 
properties. 

As has already been pointed out, hairs are utilised for a great 
variety of purposes, many of which have notliing in common with 
the proper functions of the epidermis. In support of this statement 
reference may he made to water-absorbing and water-secreting hairs, 
to tlie extraordinarily varied types of glandular hairs, to the feathery 
hairs of which the “ parachutes ” of many seeds and fruits are composed 
and, lastly, to the remarkable trichomes that assist in the perception 
of certain stimuli. Obviously only those trichomes winch assist the 
epidermis in its protective capacity can l)e regarded as epidermal 
appendages in an anatomico-physiological sense ; the following dis- 
cussion is therefore confined to hairs which fulfil tliis condition. 

The value of a hairy covering [in relation to the dermal system] 
depends mainly upon the fact that it causes a reduction of trans- 
piratory activity, and hence diminislies the risk of desiccation. A 
coat of densely ])acked dry hairs must obviously act as a screen, which 
protects the hairy organ from direct insolation and from the increased 
rate of transpiration that results therefrom ; it must also hinder the 
renewal of the stratum of air overlying the transpiring surface and 
thus further diminish transpiration. Care must always be taken to 
distinguish between these two iactors in estimating the reduction of 
transpiratory activity which is effected by a dense covering of hairs. 
Thus the dense coat of hairs characteristic of numerous steppe- and 
desert-plants, as well as of many representatives of the Mediterranean 
and alpine floras, wdiich extends even to the directly insolated faces of 
the leaves, must be primarily regarded as a light-screen. Where on 
the other hand, in dorsi- ventral leaves, stomata are con lined to the 
shaded side — which usually corresi)onds to the abaxial surface — the 
hairy covering is evidently in the first instance designed to impede 
surface-ventilation by pr®<lucing a labyrinth of spaces filled with 
stationary air. A similar purpose is served by the hairy coats which 
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occur in many Arctic species and in a number of the plants that inhabit 

paramos (alpine steppes) of the Venezuelan Andes ; here the risk of 
desiccation arises not from the heat of the sun, but from violent winds, 
which in the Arctic regions are in addition extraordinarily dry. 

There are at present no exact experimental data available with 
regard to the effectiveness of a woolly or felted hairy covering as a 
means of reducing transpiration. In order to obtain the requisite 
quantitative information^ at any rate in a single case, the author carried 
out an appropriate experiment with Stachys lanata. The leaves of this 
plant are thickly covered with woolly hairs on both sides ; the density 
of the covering will be appreciated when it is stated that there are no 
less than 120 hairs per sq. mm. on the upper side, or 156,000 on an 
entire leaf with a superficial area of 13 sq. cm. For the experiment 
two opposite leaves were selected, which were fully grown and approxi- 
mately equal in size. After both had been painted on the under surface 
with cacao-wax, tlie hairs were carefully removed from the upper side 
of one leaf with the aid of curved scissors. The leaves were then allow^ed 
to transpire for twenty-four liours in the shade at a temperature of 
20‘'-25°O., their short stalks being sealed into the necks of small 
flasks filled with water. Under these conditions the intact leaf lost 
*646 grams by transpiration, the shaved leaf *915 grams; the ratio of 
these values is as 1 : 1*42. The leaves were next exposed to sunlight 
for an hour (during twenty minutes of which period, however, the sun 
was slightly obscured by clouds); the losses of weight were now found 
to be *08 g. for the intact and *167 for the shaved leaf, giving a ratio 
of 1 : 2*09.^^ In the second case, therefore, the reduction of trans- 
piratory activity effected by the hairy covering amounted to more 
than 50 per cent.; as in this plant the upper surface of the leaf is 
provided with numerous stomata, the measurements quoted refer 
mainly to stomatic transpiration. It is quite evident that a dense 
woolly coat of hairs reduces transpiration very considerably, when the 
organ concerned is exposed to direct insolation ; its influence in this 
respect is less powerful, though by no means negligible, in diffuse 
light, where its action consists mainly in the retardation of surface- 
ventilation. 

No doubt there are also other ways in which a dense coat of hairs 
may afford protection to the plant. The hairy coverings of plants 
which inhabit deserts or steppes may serve to diminish the loss of heat 
produced by nocturnal radiation ; in the case of young leaves which 
are just unfolding the hairs may, as Wiesner suggests, protect the 
developing chlorophyll-apparatus against the injurious action of sun- 
light. These juvenile or transitory hairy coverings, which are usually 
confined to the upper side of the leaf, often disappear completely at a 
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later stage ; the Colts-foot {Tmsilago Farfara) affords a striking 
illustration of this temporary condition of hairiness. 

The greatest possible diversity prevails with regard to the detailed 
strTicture of the hairy coverings by means of which plants protect 
themselves against these different climatic intiuences. The hairs em- 
ployed for this purpose may be either branched or unbranched, but in 
either case are generally multicellular. Where they are closely 
appressed to the surface of tlie organ, and all point in the same 
direction, they often produce a silky glistening effect {Convolvulus 
CMeorum, C, nitidus, etc.) ; if on the other liand they are irregularly 
twisted or curled, or coiled in corkscrew fashion, they form a woolly or 
felted coat (Gnaphalium Leontopodium , Banksia stellata^ etc. etc., Fig. 
35). A very dense and compact felt results if such twisted hairs 

become mutually entwined, 
entangled or interwoven. A 
particularly effective type of 
felted hairy covering has been 
described by Goebel as 
occurring in the genus Fs- 
peletia (Composjtae), which 
inhabits the paramos of Ven- 
ezuela. Here both sides of 
the leaf are covered by 
unbranched hairs which, after 
rising vertically from the sur- 
Fio. Sa. face for some distance, describe 

Coiled and twisted woolly hairH from tho abaxial Icaf-Hxirfaee a VCiy flat Spiral j tllCy then 
of Banksia utellata. , . 

once more continue in a more 
or less vertical direction, but soon undergo a second spural twist, 
and so on alternately several times in succession. The most 
interesting point, however, is that the corresponding twisted regions 
lie approximately at the same level in all the hairs, so that the 
whole felted covering acquires a regularly stratified structure. This 
alternation of loose and compact zones still further imjiedes surface- 
ventilation, thus affording additional protection against the desiccating 
action of the violent winds which, as already stated, prevail in the 
paramoH. More or less dense coatings are also formed by the so-called 
stellate and tufted hairs. Such hairs arise from an initial cell which 
divides by anticlinal walls into a number of segments; each one of the 
latter then develops independently, so that the hair ultimately consists 
of several branches or rays all inserted upon a common basal portion. 
Good exainpk^s of stellate hairs are found in tlie Malvaceae and 
Clstineae, in spp, of Croion, etc. 
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In many plants, finally, the protective covering is made up of 
peltate hairs or scales; excellent instances of these are found among 
Oleaceae and Eleagnaceae (Fig. 3.6). Perhaps the most remarkable 
and effective arrangement of peltate hairs occurs, according to Bobisut 
in the Palm Arenga saceharif era. The margins of the scales which 
cover the lower side of the leaf, in this Palm, 
are produced into numerous tubular branches ; 
the latter are so closely interwoven that it 
is quite impossible to distinguish the individual 
scales. In addition, similar tubular branches 
grow downwards in dense masses from the 
lower side of each scale ; these in their turn 
are abundantly branched, and the branches of 
adjoining tubes interlock so that the final result 
is an extraordinarily compact felted covering, 
which completely masks the actual epidermal ric. 3(>. 

surface. Pcltato scale from the adaxial leaf. 

surface of Hippophae rhamnoidts. 

We must next pass on to consider those 
hairs which serve for protection against the assaults of animals ; here 
again one meets with great variety of detail, and in many cases 
also with remarkable specialisation. Protective hairs, other than those 
of the glandular type, may be grouped under two headings. The first 
group includes all hairs the action of which is purely mechanical ; 
the second form of protective hair is in addition possessed of poisonous 
properties, and its effectiveness is indeed largely dependent upon 
chemical effects. 

The mechanical type of protective trichome is exemplified by the 
short stiff bristles which are characteristic of certain families of 
Angiosperms ; the walls of such bristles are often calcified or silicified 
and in addition covered with protuberances in the shape of knobs or 
bosses, which act as barbs. The Bokaginaceae and many Chucifekae 
are excellently protected by such rasping hairs — to use Stahl’s term — 
against snails, caterpillars and other creeping animals, and also against 
browsing mammals. Even more effective are the fish-liook-like bristles 
of Opuntia, with their numerous barbs. 

The stinging-hairs^^ which occur in the Urticaceae and Loasaceae, 
in Jatropha (Euphorbiaceae) and in Wigandia (Hydroleaceae) are 
among the most elaborate of the structures employed by plants for the 
purpose of protecting themselves against their animal foes. A typical 
stinging-hair consists essentially of a single large cell with abundant 
protoplasmic contents ; the lower end of this cell is expanded to form 
a vesicle or bulb, embedded in a cup-shaped emergence. The walls of the 
hair are thick and brittle, except in the region of the bulb. In the 
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genus Urtica the stiff and brittle condition is mainly due to silicifica- 
tion, so far as the distal part of the hair is concerned ; the proximal 
portion, on the other hand, is calcified. Tn the Loasaceae the walls 
of the stinging-hairs are calcified, while in the genus Jatropha they are 
strongly lignitied. lii all cases the structure of the tip displays several 
^interesting adaptive features; this subject has received 
special attention at the hands of the author. Typically a 
stinging-hair ends in a minute swollen head ; this terminal 
swelling breaks off at the slightest touch, leaving an open 
point, which can readily enter the body of the aggressor 
(Fig. 38 A, b). The head is more or less spherical or oval, 
and is attached obli(pxely ; in the Loasaceae it is usually 
so small as |bo be hardly distinguisliable from the rest of 
the distal region (Fig. 30 (j). On looking at tlie tip of a 
stinging-liair from the side, one is at once struck by the 
fact that its walls are of very unequal tliickness in different 
parts. In the case of Urtica dioica a narrow strip of the 
convex side, situated just above tlie slight constriction or 
neck, is remarkably thin and often very sharply separated 
from the neighbouring tliickeaied portions of the wall 
(Fig. 38 a). On the concave side of the tip the wall is 
also relatively thin in one place; but in this case the 
Fig. 37. difference is not so inarked, and, moreover, the thin area 
siinffinff-hair of is iiiuch iiiore c.xteusivc and j)asses over gradually into 
iHicadtoica. thicker portion. The ti]) of the stinging-hair of Loasa 
papavcrifolia is constructed on a very similar plan ; here the extensive 
unthickened region of the concave side is extraordinarily thin 
(Fig. 38 0). 

An important feature of the mechanism of stinging-hairs depends 
upon the fact that the tip normally breaks away along a plane which 
includes the above-mentioned thin areas ; in other words, the ])recise 
line of separation is predetermined by the structure of the wall. This 
arrangement not only facilitates the detacliment of the tip, l)ut also 
ensures that the resulting ])oint has the shape which is best suited for 
the purpose of piercing the object that it encounters. Owing to the 
fact that fracture takes place along an obliijue plane, the resulting 
))oint is lancet-shaped and very sharp, and the aperture from which 
the poison issues is situated laterally some distance behind the point 
(Fig. 38 b). The open ])oint of a stinging-hair is thus seen to be 
constructed after the pattern of the cannula of a hypodermic syringe 
or like the grooved poison-fang of a snake. In Loam papavcrifolia 
and in Jatropha stimulata the portion of the cell- wall which forms the 
actual sharp point — after the tip is broken off' — is considerably thicker 
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than the rest of the distal r^iou (Fig. 38 (!, h). In Jatropha diniulata 
the thin place is characteristically develo})ed on the concave side of 
the tip, but is altogether absent on the convex face; on this side 
fracture always occurs at tlio constriction just l)ehind tlie tip, where 
the thickening layers of the wall ai-e sharply bent. It is interesting, 
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struct uru of variuUN A-D. Urtira <fioica. A. Ajtcx of hair with tip 

attached. B, Ajicx after the tip has bceu broken off. C\ Bulb of the hair {and the 
cup-shaped cruergcncc in which the bul}» is embedded] in B.!S. I). Base of the haij- 

ccll after treatment with sidphuric acid; the .siljcified region of the wall has not 
swollen. Ji-H. Apical portions of various stinging-hairs. E. Urtica pHufiJera. 
F, Lftportea ifiijas. (i. H. Jatfopha, statndata. a-6 (in .<4 and //), 

line of separation of the til). 


from the pliyloj^eiielie point of view, to note that a series of transi- 
tions may he oliserved, within the limits of a single family, lietween 
an imperfectly constructed tip and the highly specialised structure 
which has just hemi described. 

The author has shown that the substance which is injected from 
stinging«hairs into the wounds that they cause, is not, as was at one 
time generally assumed, formic acM. As a matter of fact, the very 
grave toxic effects (namely violent and persistent ])ain, tetanus-like 
symptoms and, in extreme cases, death) produced by the sting of 
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certain tropical Nettles (such as Urtica stimulam in Java and U, 
urentissima in Timor) suffice to disprove the old theory. According 
to the author, the poison of Urtica dioica is an albuminoid substance, 
held in solution in the cell-sap, and in many respects resembling 
an enzyme, especially as regards its solubility. 

Concerning the mode of liberation of the poisonous cell-contents it 
may be remarked that the elastic tension of the cell-wall of the bulb 
— which is neither calcified nor silicified — is sufficient to cause active 
ejection. Duval- Jouve long ago observed that, when the tip of a 
stinging- hair of the Nettle is broken oft* by a touch with a needle, a 
little drop of cell-sap at once exudes, or is even forcibly ejected. 
There can, however, be no doubt that the pressure exerted upon the 
bulb by the impinging object helps to produce ejection of the cell-sap. 
Among the reasons for this conclusion is the circumstance that one 
may be perceptibly stung twice in succession by the same hair ; 
turgor obviously cannot have any share in inflicting the second 
sting. 

In Urtica dioica the cells forming the basal cup are remarkably 
well provided with chloroplasts ; the cup should therefore probably be 
regarded as a local photosynthetic apparatus pertaining to the hair. 
This view is supported by the fact that numerous pits are present in 
the thickened lateral walls of the bulb, a circumstance which points to 
the existence of an active interchange of material between the cup- 
cells and the principal cell, or body, of the hair (Fig. 38 c). 

In many plants it is only the young leaves that possess a protective 
coat of hairs, the adult organs being entirely devoid of such a covering ; 
this statement applies more especially to the upper surfaces of foliage 
leaves (Tussilago Farfara, Fetasites iiiveus, etc.). Whether the hairs are 
cast in such cases, merely because they become superfluous when the 
cuticle and cutinised layers are fully developed and when the chloro- 
phyll apparatus no longer requires protection, or because the persistence 
of a hairy covering would deprive the leaf of too large a proportion of 
the available light, or would otherwise interfere with its functions, is 
a question which must be left undecided. Detailed researches carried 
out by Keller upon the phenomena attendant upon normal depilation 
have shown that this process follows one of two difterent methods. 
In the case of unicellular trichomes — and sometimes also in the 
multicellular types — the hair breaks off immediately above its point of 
insertion ; the base of the hair is therefore laid open. In such cases 
the persistent basal walls usually become thickened and cutinised 
before separation takes place ; in certain cases they may even acquire 
all the characteristics of typical outer epidermal walls. According to 
Keller special arrangements which facilitate the breaking off of a hair, 
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or which predetei*mine the point of rupture, are but rarely found. 
The author has noticed that the deciduous unicellular hairs on the 
upper side of the leaf of Coscinium Blumeanum are noticeably con- 
stricted towards their lower ends. A thin strip in the wall indicates 
the point at which the T-shaped unicellular hairs of Banisteria break 
across. Multicellular hairs are usually cast or disarticulated ; that is 




Occlusion of atropbyiii^^ ^^landular hairs on the adaxial leaf.siirface of Kosmarinui 
offlcinalis. The lateral walls of the stalk-cell become enormously thickened, and the 
cavity is largely obliterated. When the rest of the liair breaks a thick-walled 
almost solid pa)tilla is left. 


to say, the transverse wall separating tlie deciduous part of the hair 
from the persistent basal cell or foot splits across. Those layers of 
the wall which ultimately become exposed undergo cutinisation before 
separation takes place. The various modifications of this process of 
occlusion by moans of cutinisation or thickening of the cell- wall, which 
may be seen in certain Papilionaceae, I^roteaceae, Compositae, etc., 
cannot be discussed here, A similar occlusion not infrequently takes 
place in connection with the atrophy of glandular hairs ; in this case it 
probably serves to maintain the continuity of the dermal tissue, and 
thus not only to prevent the occurrence of any uncontrolled transpira- 
tion, but also more particularly to hinder the entrance of parasitic 
Fungi. 


III. PEBIDEBM, 

When an organ has reached a certain age the epidermis as a rule 
no longer affords sufficient protection — for two reasons. In the first 
place, this layer is after all a comparatively delicate structure, and is 
consequently not well fitted for the protection of bulky organs such as 
the branches of woody plants. Secondly, apart from a few exceptional 
cases, the epidermis is incapable of keeping pace with the active growth 
in thickness which most axial organs exhibit, and therefore soon 
becomes ruptured and torn into shreds. If, therefore, an organ which 
is growing in thickness is to remain enveloped in a protective covering, 
the epidermis must be replaced by a dermal tissue which is tougher 
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and altogether more resistant, tesides being capable a^of continued self- 
regeneration. The epidermis fiilhls these two conditions to a limited 
extent, inasmuch as its cells on tlie one hand possess thickened 
and cutinised outer walls, and on the other contain living protoplasts ; 
but the physiological requirements referred to have become so much 
greater,' when the more highly-developed type of dermal system is 
brought into action, that a single kind of tissue is no longer able to 
satisfy them all. Hence the principle of division of labour once more 
comes into play. The periderm, as the aecondaiy dermal tissue is 
termed, accordingly comprises two different tissues. One of these, the 
cork, is a permanent tissue which is concerned with the protection of 
the underlying layers against excessive evaporation, mechanical injury 
and deleterious influences in general ; the other, the phellogen, is a 
meristematic layer, responsible for the regeneration of the dead cork, 
which is constantly undergoing disruption owing to th(‘ growth in 
thickness of the organ that it env(dops. 

A. CORK.'' 

The cells of the cork are usually prismatic or tabular in shape, with 
four- to six-sided end- walls. Their walls may be thin, or more or less 
thickened, but in either case are usually of uniform thickness all over. 
In a few instances the outer (Sa/u\ Xanfhoxylon fraxiimnH, Cytisns 
Laburnum) or the inner {Mespilus geriu(niica, Viburnvm OpuluH) walls 
are thicker than the rest. According to De llary, — whose observations 
have in many respects been extended by N'onHidinel, — the wall separating 
two cork-cells generally comprises five distinct layers. The inner 
surface on either side consists of a cellulose layer, whicli occasionally 
undergoes lignification. Next follows, also on either side, a suberised 
layer, the so-called suberin-lamella, to wliich the physiologically 
important characteristics of the entire wall are due. The central 
portion of tlie whole system is formed by the limiting membrane or 
middle lamella, which is either lignified or else appears to consist of 
unaltered cellulose. Where the wall is thiji, the innermost (or 
cellulose) layers may be absent, so that the whole membrane is 
suberised, — except for the middle lamella. 

It was at one time generally assumed that a corky wall represents 
an ordinary cellulose membrane, tlie secondary thickening layers of 
which are impregnated with a fatty substance termed snherin (hence 
the term suberin-lamella). This view has been strongly opposed by 
Gilson and by Van Wisselingh, who both maintain that suberised 
layers contain no true cellulose at all. With regard to the chemical 
nature of suherin, it may be remarked that Kfigler, Gilson and Van 
Wisselingh have all isolated pMlonic avid from the cork of Qucrcus 
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8i(her\ according to Gilson this substance is accompanied by two 
other acids, namely sitberic acid and pMoionic acid. It is still uncer- 
tain whether these acids occur as glycerine-esters in siil)erised walls, 
as Kiigler and Van Wisselingh assume, or whether, as Gilson asserts, 
suherin is made up of compound esters or of other products of the 
condensation or polymerisation of 
the three acids. The suberin- 
lamella mayin addition be silicified, 
as Von Hbhnel first demonstrated ; 
it ivS noteworthy that silicified cork 
as a rule only occurs in plants 
which also contain a large amount 
of silica in their epidermis. 

Among otlier physiologically 
interesting features of corky walls 
which are deserving of special 
mention, is the circumstance tliat 
pits are generally absent. Where 
they do occur, they are, according 
to Von H(»hnel, coidined to the 
inner cellulose layer, and neve]’ 
penetrate into the suberin -lamella. 

These pits are most conspicuous 
where the cellulose layer is rio. 40. 

secondarily thickened, and are t.s. through tiie pondenu of u bmncb of 

^ (ill wintor). dead epidorinal coHh coii- 

evidently functional only so loim taining rnugUK spores; A:, layers of cork ; p/t, phel- 

j ” logon ; p/o/, i>hcllo(lenn. 

as the (iork cells are alive and 

undergoing differentiation ; tliey serve to facilitate tlie access of plastic 
nfaterials to the developing suberin-lanudla. Tiie fact that the suberin- 
iamella of the oiittu^ wall of a cork-cell is sometimes thicker than the 
corresponding layer of the inner wall is evidently connected with the 
functions of the fully-developed corky tissue ; where this condition is 
found, the inner wall usually lias a thicker cellulose layer than tlie 
outer wall. 

The cells comprising corky tissues are always dead, and hence as a 
rule contain little besides air ; this statement applies more especially 
to thin- walled cork. Whether remnants of the former protoplasts 
persist in the form of thin films on tlie inner surface of the cell-wall 
or not, is of little moment. Ureater interest attaches to the fact that 
the cavities of thick- walled cork-cells are often filled with a yellow or 
reddish-brown substance, which consists in part at any rate of tannins 
and their decomposition-products (^^dildbaphenes). In special cases 
other compounds may be present, such as* heiidine in the cork of the 
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Birch, or acicular crystals of cerine in bottle-cork {Qiierms Suher ) ; 
calcium oxalate crystals also occasionally occur, either as dense masses 
{Quercus Suher) or in the form of raphides {Testudinaria elephantipes), 

, Cork, like the epidermis, always forms a continuous envelope, 
which is only interrupted by special intercellular passages that serve 
for ventilation [cf. Chap. IX. n]. Its component cells are usually 
arranged in radial rows. The total thickness of the corky envelope is 
very variable ; for while some cork-films comprise no more than two 
or three layers of cells, a cork-crust may be thicker than the branch 
which it envelops. Cork-films are smooth integuments, and as a rule 
consist entirely of tabular cells. Cork-crusts, on the contrary, are 
mainly composed of wide, soft-walled cork cells, narrow strips of 
tabular cells being intercalated towards the ends of successive 
vegetative periods. These massive crusts never form evenly distri- 
buted smooth integuments, but are arranged in the shape of projecting 
ilanges or wings, separated from one another by deep longitudinal 
furrows. This condition arises partly owing to asymmetrical production 
of cork, and partly owing to the development of cracks in consequence 
of the growth in thickness of tine whole oi'gan. The majority of woody 
plants form cork-films ; cork-crusts are comparatively rare, but occur, 
for instance, in the well-known Cork Oaks {Quercus Suher, Q, occidentalis, 
Q. Pseudosuher), on the young branches of Acer campesfre, Liquidam- 
bar styraciflua, Ulnvus suberosa, Puomjnuis europaea, and of spp. of 
Banksia and Hakea, and on the stems of climbing spp. of Aristolochia. 
It has been demonstrated by Von Hohnel in the case of Uhnus suherosa, 
Euonymus europaca, Liquidamhar styraciflua, Fassijlora limhata, etc., that 
the layers composing the crusts are to a large extent unsuberised, and 
consequently cannot be regarded as genuine corky tissues. For such 
tissues Von Hohnel proposes the name phelloid : their massive develop- 
ment is supposed to compensate to some extent for their feeble 
suberisation, the defect in quality being as it were counterbalanced 
by an increase in quantity. This interpretation cannot be applied 
universally ; Von Hohnel himself states that in certain cases {Quercus 
Suher, Acer cainpestre, Aristolochia cymhifera, A. Peiceoioa, etc.) the cork- 
wings are entirely made up of genuine cork. 

Some account must next be given of the physical properties of 
cork. From the physiological point of view the most interesting 
property of cork is its very slight perviousness to water. This point 
has been quite clearly demonstrated by a number of experiments 
carried out in order to test the influence of cork upon the activity 
of transpiration. Both Nj’igeli and, more recently, Eder^^^ have com- 
pared the transpiration from peeled potatoes with that of the intact 
tubers. In one of Eder’s experiments the readings indicated that while 
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an unpeeled potato lost *0397 grams per cent, of water during twenty- 
four hours, the corresponding amount in the case of a very thinly 
peeled tuber was 2*5548 grams, or about 64 times as much. In the 
course of a week the peeled potato lost 44 times as much water as the 
intact tuber. 

In order to compare the permeability of a thin cork-film with that 
of an average epidernjal layer, the author performed tlie following 
experiment upon two-year-old shoots of certain woody plants at the 
beginning of December. Lengths of 20 cm. were cut from twigs of 
Aescubis Hippocastarmni, Syringa indgaris, SamhucuH nigra and Pirns 
communis. In every case the two severed ends, the leaf-scars, and the 
lenticels were carefully sealed with melted wax-mixture, and the 
experimental twigs were then allowed to transpire for three days in 
the laboratory, at a temperature of and in an atmosphere 

witli a relative humidity of 50-60 per cent. The daily loss of weight 
was determined by weighing. Simultaneously the evaporation from a 
freely exposed water-surface was measured under the same conditions, 
just as in the corresponding experiments carried out upon the epidermis 
(cf. p. 106). In calculating the transpiring surface, the wax-coated 
areas were, of course, deducted. Under these conditions the average 
amounts of water evaporated (in grams j)er sq. dcm. ])er 24 hrs.) were 
as follows : 


AesMudm Hippocai^tanum, - 

. 

•154 

Si/riftga vulgaris, 

■ 

•189 

Samhucus nigra, 


•317 

Pirus conununis, 

. 

•430 

Water- surface, - 

- 

- G'920 


It happened that in this particular experiment the evaporation from 
the water-surface was approximately the same as in the previously 
described experiment, in which the transpiration from an astomatic 
leaf-surface was compared with the evaporation from a freely exposed 
water-surface. Hence the rates of transpiration of the leaves and 
twigs can be directly compared. It appears that in the Horse-chestnut 
the transpiratory activity of a two-year-old branch (*154 g.) is very 
nearly equal to that of a leaf (‘156 g.), in other \vords, tlie outer 
epidermal walls and the two-year-old cork-film exert the same restrictive 
effect upon transpiration. In the remaining instances, however, the 
transpiratory activity of the branches is, on the whole, considerably 
greater than that of the astomatic leaf-surfaces of the same plant. 
Nevertheless, the presence of periderm diminishes the loss of water 
very appreciably ; for evaporation from a freely exposed water-surface 
was found to exceed transpiration from the branches sixteen-fold in 
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the Pear, t^eaty-five-fold in the Kider, thirty-six-fold in the Lilac, and 
fhrty-five-fold in the Horse-chestnut. 

The fact that a young cork-film in general restricts transpiration less 
effectually than a well-developed epidermis is very easily accounted for ; 
an astomatic ej)idermis is absolutely continuous, whereas, owing to the 
secondary growth in thickness of the branch, a two- or three -year-old 
cork-filrn is traversed by fine radial cracks, the etfect of which in 
augmenting transpiration cannot be eliminated in experiments such as 
those described above. This conclusion is confirmed by the fact — 
established by Wiesner and Pacher,^^ — that two- and three-year-old 
twigs of Horse-chestnut transpire more vigorously than yearling 
branches; from the fourth year onwards, liowever, a marked improve- 
ment is noticeable as regards the control of transpiration, a circumstance 
whicli must ])e atti'ibuted to the steady increase in tlie thickness of the 
corky integument. 

In any case, corky tissues cojistitute, even in thin layers, a very 
effective instriiimmt for the reduction of transpiration. Tliuse branches, 
twigs, and buds of woody plants which liave to live througli the winter 
certainly lecpiire this protection, if only because transpiration goes on 
slowly even at temperatures below zero. Mention may be made of 
certain ex]jeriments, performed ))y Wiesner and Paclier, whicli bear 
upon this point. A two-year-old Horsc'-chestnut twig set up in a 
special transpiration ajjparatiis lost ‘M2 ‘I jier (tent, of its weight after 
transpiring for twenty-four hours at temjieratures ranging from 
— 8*5° C. to — betw(ten — o’T)''!’. and — 1 8" 0. the same 

branch lost ‘199 per cent, of water in the same time. Similarly, a 
three-year-old Oak twig lost by transpiration in twenty-four liours 
‘251 per (tent, by weight between — 8 C. and and *192 

per eeiit. between — b-o'' 0. ami — 18 ’( -. The transpiratory activity 
of brandies is thus ])y no means negligible, even at such low tem- 
peratures, and it is ])iobable that tliis statement is equally applicable 
to winter buds, espe(tially as these structures are known to suffer very 
considerable losses by transpiration at somewhat higher temperatures. 
Thus Wiesner and Tacluir estimated tlie daily loss hj transpiratfon at 
about 1*528 — 1 ’6 per (xmt. in the case of a winter bud of Horsc?- 
chestnut. If, therefore, twigs and branches recpiire to be protected 
against desiccation, the same necessity will arise in the case of winter- 
buds ; as a matter of fact, bud-scales vmy often are provided with a 
layer of cork, which is situated beneath the outer epidermis (in the 
ease of Aesculus the epidermis is cast when the cork appears). 

Cork is very impervious to gases. Careful experiments carried out 
by Wiesner^- have shown that (piite thin plates of cork obtained from 
the Cork -Oak or from Potato tubers are practically impervious to 
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ordinary air, even under considerable pressure. Wiesner’s apparatus 
consists essentially of a glass T-tube. The plate of cork which is to lie 
tested is cemented over the end of one transverse arm ; mercury is 
sucked into tlie vertical arm through a rubber tube (provided with a 
screw-clamp), which is attached to the otlier transverse arm. Small 
plates prepared from the corky tissue of Quercus Snhcr, not exceeding 
•OT) to '07 mm. in thickness, and hence r uprising only two or three 
layers of cells, were in this way expos*-. 1 to a (negative) pressui’e of 
20 cm. mercury lor several weeks without any leakage of the outer air 
taking place. AVith a suitable arrangement of the apparatus a plate of 
cork consisting only of three layers was found to be <|uite impervious 
to air, even under a dilTerence of pressure aiiiounting to a, whole 
atmosphere. 

SchwciideiHU’ iuis shown that corky tissues ar(^ in general both 
inextensiblc and inelastic. Isolated stri])s of the periderm of Oastanea 
'vesca, Fagiis sylraiica and Cytisus Lahurmnn break l)efore their longi- 
tudinal extension has reached 2 per cent. The thin-walltHl cork-layers 
of the lleecli, which consist mainly of suberiii, display similar 
behaviour ; the thick-walled layers on tlie contrary, in whicli cellulose 
predominates, are very extensible. The author has found that 
tangentially stretched strips of the periderm of arm-thick branches of 
Til la ymndifolla break when their elongation amounts to 4 per cent., 
whereas similar stri])s taken from two-year-old -twigs can ])e stretched 
to the extent of 7 jxu' cent, or* H ])er cent. ; the periderm thus seems 
to be somewhat more extensi]>le while it is young. According to 
Schwendener the peridcrinal covering of Pnintis is (exceptional in this 
respect since it can undergo an extoision of 10-12 per cent, without 
1 breaking. An apparemt exc^eption has been noted l)y the author in the 
case of ordinary bottle-cork ; strips of this material cut in a tangential 
})lane can be stretched to the extent of 2o per cent., and remain 
perfectly elastic up to elongations of 0-7 per cent. It is in all 
probability this remaikahle stretching power of bottle-cork which is 
responsible for the old notion that (‘-orky tissues in general are highly 
extensible ; tlie peculiar behaviour of bottle-cork, however, depends 
upon the arraiigeineni of the component cells and not upOii the 
physical projierties of their walls. In the case of bottle-cork, namely, 
the cells of adjacent radial series alternate with one anothei* ; hence 
when a stri]> of cork is stretched in a tangential direction, the radial 
(tell- walls are thrown into zig-zag folds. The elongation produced in 
this w’ay is large simply because the radial diameter of each cork-cell 
is considerable. This statement can be easily verified by observing a 
strip of cork under the microscope while it is being stretched ; it is 
further borne out by the fact that radial strips cannot be stretched 
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beyond 4 per cent. ; it is probable that the true extensibility of the 
tangential walls is no greater. 

In considering the functions of corky tissues it must be borne in 
tnind that cork is a very poor conductor of heat, mainly because its 
cMs are filled with air. On account of this property cork would seem 
to be pec’iliarly well-fitted to act as a protective covering in the case 
of perennial aerial* organs. Perennial branches contain, in addition to 
their various permanent tissues, two peripherally situated meristematic 
layers which require to be protected against sudden fluctuations of 
temperature, namely the phellogen and the cambium. It may, of 
course, in many cases be a matter of indifference whether the thawing 
of a frozen organ takes place rapidly or slowly ; on the other hand 
there can be no doubt that rapid thawing is in general dangerous, 
especially where the same organ freezes and thaws several times in 
rapid succession. Plants therefore find it advantageous to guard 
against sudden variations of their internal temperature, and thus to 
minimise the deleterious effect of such violent changes. The gardener 
is, therefore, merely copying nature when he protects the more tender 
of his woody plants against frost by means of wrappings of straw or 
tow ; only the materials employed by the plants themselves — namely 
cork and bark — are much better suited to their purpose. 

The barest reference must be made to the fact that cork also 
constitutes an excellent means of protection against the attacks of 
jjarasitic Pungi and against the assaults of animals of every kind, a 
function in which it is very frequently assisted by various tannws, 
alkaloids and other poisonous or bitter substances which are so often 
deposited in bark. 

Cork is also particularly well fitted to serve as a tissue of cicatrisation. 
As a matter of fact, wounds in the parenchymatous tissues of stems, 
roots or leaves are generally occluded by so-called wound-cork. The 
uninjured cells adjoining the wounded surface give rise by tangential 
division to a phellogen, which in its turn produces corky layers. It is 
in this way, for example, that the numerous wounds pi^oduced on woody 
twigs by the autumnal leaf-fall are occluded. Dead and diseased 
tissues also usually become cut off from the healthy parts of the organ 
in which they occur by layers of cork. 

B. THE PHELLOGEN. 

The increase in thickness and the growth in surface of the outer 
epidermal wall are dependent upon the activity of the epidermal 
protoplasts ; similarly the initiation and the continuous regeneration of 
cork are due to the activity of the meristematic tissue known as the 
phellogen. Typically the phellogen consists of a single layer of thin- 
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walled, tabular, meristematic cells with abundant protoplasmic 
contents, which divide tangentially. Most often the outer of the pair 
of daughter-cells produced at each division becomes a cork-cell, while 
the inner remains an element of the phellogen. Occasionally, howe vgj y 
the outer of the two daughter- cells remains a part of the phellogerifBm 
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Cork. A, B. T.S. of Htomn of Srulellaria h'plendens showing opiderniiil origin of 
phellogen. (\ T.S. of twig of Ulmus suherosa. The cork is very wide-cellc(i. In its 
innermost layer (k') living protoplasts are still present . The phellogen (p7t) is in pn*- 
cess of division. The phellodcrm (pd) contains abundanee of starch. 1). roriderm of 
a yearling twig of Priinus Padus, (In all figures ph denotes i)hollogen.) 


which case the inner becomes an element of the secondary cortical 
parenchyma or phelloderm. Whereas, namely, the phellogen is mainly 
concerned with the production of cork, it also frequently — though not 
invariably — performs one or more subsidiary functions, by adding 
secondary elements in the form of phelloderm cells to the cortical 
parenchyma (Fig. 40, phd ; Fig. 41 c, pd)y or by contributing scleren- 
chymatous or collenchymatous cells to the mechanical system. 

The phellogen very often originates®^ either in the epidermis or 
else in the outermost layer of cortical parenchyma. In such cases each 
primary mother-cell usually undergoes two successive tangential 
divisions giving rise to three superimposed daughter-cells of which 
the middle one becomes an element of the phellogen. The so-called 
superficial periderms produced in this way are epidermal in origin in all 
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PoMACEAE, in the genus Salvx, in certain species of Vibitrrmni^ in 
Nerium Olemider, in Sta'pliylea pinnata and in certain other cases (Fig. 
42 A, b). Usually, however, it IkS the outermost cortical layer or hypo- 
dermis that gives rise to the superficial phellogen : this case is exemplified 
by most of our native trees and shrubs. 

In many woody plants the phellogen arises at a greater distance 
from the surface, either in a deep-seated layer of cortical parenchyma 
or — as in most Dicotyledonous and Gymnospermous roots — in a layer 
belonging to the vascular cylinder. In the case of roots it is usually 
the pericycle (pericambium) which provides the primary mother-cells of 
the phellogen. It is evident that when a phellogen of this deep-seated 
type begins to form cork, all the tissues outside it must soon he 
entirely cut off from their water supply, and hence doomed to desicca- 
tion, unless, indeed, they are served by special water-paths (as in the 
case of Sfdicoi'nia). The dried-up cortical tissues, together with the 
corky layers, constitute the com])Ound structure known as bark. 

The phellogen may sooner or later cease to divide, and itself l)ecom(i 
converted into cork. This condition is characteristic of organs with a 
limited growth in thickness, such as hud-scales and fruits {e,g. the 
Apple). In certain other cases the primary phellogen becomes 
inactive, but is replaced by a secondary phellogen of more profound 
origin ; this process may be re])oated again and again, so that a succes- 
sion of periderms is formed, eacdi more deep-seated than the last, and 
each, as it were, condemning a fresh slice of the cortc'x to speedy 
desiccation and death. 

IV, HARK, 

Bark may he regarded as ji third and final stages in the develop- 
ment of the dermal system ; it merits se})arate cjonsideration not so 
much on account of its physiological functions — which do not differ 
essentially from those of ordinary cork — as because of its anatomical 
complexity. A typical bark, namely, com])rLses, in addition to corky 
layers, also a variety of tissues which originally belongtal to other 
systems. Superficial dead and dried-up tissues may indeed be utilised 
by the plant foi* ])urposcs which are not connected with j>rotection. 
That, on the other hand, any dried-up tissue — even if it originally 
formed part of a mass of succulent parenchyma — can restrict transpira- 
tion most effectively, may be demonstrated in the sim])lest way by 
noting the rapid fall in the daily rate of transpiration exhi])ited by an 
apple from wliich a slice has been removed. Masses of dried-up cells- 
also provide a fairly satisfacdory means of protection against mechanical 
injury. 

In those woody plants which at first produce a superficial peri- 
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derm, eagh of the successive peridermal layers abuts with its margins 
against its immediate predecessor, so as to cut ofi‘ a portion of tlie bark 
in the form of a scale. It is in this way that the so-called scale-bark 
originates. But where tlie first peridermal layer is already deep- 
seated, the subsequent periderms are more or less concentric therewith; 
thus a ring-bark composed of a succession of annular zones is produced. 

The anatomical structure of bark, of course, dej)ends not only on 
the character of the peridermal layers themselves, but also upon the 
nature and variety of the tissues cut oh ])y the periderm. Sometimes 
these tissues consist entirely of cortical ]>arenchyma, but in other cases 
they may in addition coiiiprise masses of collenchynia, fibrous strands, 
crystal-sacs and resin-ducts. 

Special mention must further be made of those anatomical arrange- 
ments which serve to increase the mechanical strength of bark. It is 
self-evident that any strands of mechanical tissue wliicli originally 
helped to give strength to a stem or root, must likewise increase th(^ 
tenacity of the bark in which they become incorporated. A similai’ 
result, accompanied by an increase in the average hardness and solidity 
of the tissues, is produced by the conversion of primarily thin-walled 
parenchymatous elements into sclerenchyma. This transformation may 
be confined to individual elements, or may extend to wliole groups of 
cells, and the elements affected may either retain their original form 
or else undergo a considerable cliange as regards both shape and size; 
an instance of the latter condition is ])rovided by the multi-radiate 
stone-cells which are largely responsible for the very firm texture of 
certain kinds of ])ark. 

It is characteristic of l^irk that it is forever undergoing exfolia- 
tion, the outermost scales continually peeling off from the underlying 
mass. That this j)rocess does not merely reprc&ont a passive desquama- 
tion, or, in other words, is not a necessary meclianical consequence of 
the increased girth of tlie organ, may ho inferred from tlie fact that tlic 
plant produces special absciss-layers wliiidi facilitate the separation of 
the scales. The arrangements resemble those which occur in leaf-bases 
in connection with the autumnal leaf-fall. The peridermal al)sciss- 
tissues consist of special zones, wliich are interpolated between the 
layers of ordinary cork-cells; tliey agree witli the latter as regards the 
shape of the constituent cells, but are distinguished by the entire 
absence of suherisatioii. For this reason they have fjeeii termed 
“ absciss-phelloids ” by Von Hiihnel, wlio has devoted special attention 
to the anatomical features and, in some degree also, to the physiological 
behaviour of these layers. Yon Hohnel discriminates between active 
and passive types of ahsciss-X)helloid. It is characteristic of a passive 
^absciss-phelloid that the cells of the cork are thick-walled and hard. 
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while the intervening phelloid-layers are, on the contrary, thin-walled 
and in addition inclined to split along a predetermined plane ; in this 
ease it is hygroscopic deformation of the corky layers and dead cortical 
tissues that leads to disruption within the phelloid layer or along one 
of its margins. In the case of the active type the relations are reversed, 
the corky cells being thin-walled and the phelloid layers thick-walled 
and lignified ; here it is the phelloid — with or, more often, without the 
co-operation of other tissues of the bark — which brings about separation 
within a zone of cork-cells. This complex subject, however, urgently 
requires further investigation, especially as regards the mechanics 
of the actual process of separation. Passive absciss-phelloids have 
been found by Von Holinel in Bosmilia 'papyrifrm, Philadclplms 
coroiiarms, Myrtus communis, spp. of Callistemon and Fuchsia, etc. In 
Boswellia papyrifera each corky zone consists of some ten to fifteen 
layers of thick-walled flattened elements. The phelloid-cells, on the 
contrary, are arranged in single layers, and have thin outer and lateral 
walls; their inner walls are very peculiar, being greatly thickened, 
strongly lignified and, at the same time, silicified, and provided with 
inwardly projecting flanges, which run principally in the longitudinal 
direction. The lateral walls break very easily, so that the separation 
of a layer of bark always exposes the inner wall of a phelloid layer ; 
owing to their resemblance to the thickened outer walls of an epidermis, 
these walls are particularly well fitted to form the outer boundary of 
the thick subjacent layers of cork. 

Active absciss-phelloids are described by Von Hohncl as occurring 
in Picca excdsa, Araucaria excelsa, Pinus sylvestris, Taxns haccata, and 
Salix cnropaea. They almost invariably consist of several layers of 
very thick-walled cells, which alternate with strips of tliin-walled cork. 

The age at which our native trees begin to form bark varies greatly 
according to the species. Scale-bark appears on the trunk of Pinus 
sylvestris and P. nigricans between the 8th and 10th seasons (v. Mohl) ; 
the corresponding age for our native species of Oak is 2 5 to 3 6 (Hartig), 
for the Alder 15 to 20, for the Lime 10 to 12, and for the genus Salix 
8 to 10, or even less. Bark formation is long postponed — until the 
50th season, or even beyond that — in Abies pectinata, Carpinus, the 
Cork-Oaks, etc. The trunk of tlie Beech {Fagus sylvatica) never forms 
anything but superficial periderm. Where the formation of bark is 
tardy or altogether absent, the mechanical strength of the periderm is 
enhanced by the production of large quantities of sclerenchyma ; such 
periderm is termed “ stone bark ” by Hartig. 
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V. THE DERMAL SYSTEM AMONG THALLOPHYTA. 

In those Algae which lead a submerged existence, the superficial 
layer of the plant-body will obviously possess only those features of a 
typical epidermis that are connected with its mechanical function or 
with its action as a light-screen. The mechanical factor finds expression 
in the presence of thickened outer walls and in the development of 
numerous vertical partitions in the superficial layer, which increase its 
power of resisting radial pressure. A typical epidermis is scarcely ever 
present, chiefiy because submerged plants liave no need to guard against 
the risk of drying up, so that the most important of the external 
agencies which affect the development of an epidermal layer is absent, 
but also because, in these circumstances, no reason exists why the 
photosynthetic system should not extend its 
sway over the outermost layei* of the plant- body. 

In certain Sea-weeds, especially among the 
Ehodophyoeae (spp. of Chylocladia), peculiar 
iridescent plates are found in tlie superficial 
cells ; these normally occupy tlie outer walls, but 
shift on to tlie lateral walls when illumination 
is feeble. On account of their behaviour, 

Berthold believes that these bodies act as 
screens or reflectors, which intercept part of tlie 
light that falls upon the plant. It must he left 

, . 1 j lit i 1 • • .1 i • i ns. Ihruuifli tho superficial 

undecided whether this is the correct inter- vogion of a piieuB of Poiyporua 

... j 1 • ’ ’n . lucidus. X 190 . After Do Bary. 

pretation ot their significance or not. 

According to Berthold, the hair-like appendages which occur in 
various Sea-weeds also serve for protection against excessive illumina- 
tion. This view is supported by a variety of facts. In the case of 
many species which have a tufted habit, hairs are entirely absent from 
the branches that are hidden in the interior of the tufts ; other species, 
again, are devoid of hairs in winter-time, or where the water is some- 
what turbid, or wlien they grow in the shade of rocks, hut are densely 
hairy if they are brightly illuminated. It is probable, however, that the 
hairs of Algae arc in many instances concerned with a totally different 
function, namely, the absorption of food-materials. 

Among Fungi the degree of specialisation of the dermal tissue varies 
according to the special functions, and more especially according to the 
longevity, of the organ concerned. The short-lived fleshy or juicy 
sporophores which are characteristic of so many Basidiomycetes may be 
compared with the fugacious floral structures of Phanerogams, as 
regards the development of their dermal system ; the relatively moderate 
demands which are made upon this system in their case are satisfied by 

K 
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a rather more compact arrangement of the })eripheral fiyphae, which 
often also have coloured and more or less mucilaginous walls. The long- 
lived woody fruit-bodies of various Polyjjori (P. lucidus, P. fomentarms\ 
on the other hand, are provided with a comparatively tough dermal 
tissue composed of the thickened ends of hyphae, which are all placed 

at right angles to the surface, so as to 
form a palisade like layer (Fig. 42 o). In 
a number of cases the surface of the fruit- 
body also bears trichomes, which assume a 
variety of shapes and, presumably, perform 
a corresponding variety of functions. The 
so-called sclerotia of Fungi also usually 
}) 0 sse 8 s a very firm tliick- walled epidermis ; 
the latter appears to consist of one or more 
layers of “ cells,” but is in reality made up 
of the peripheral ])ranches of hyphae which ^ 
further inwards constitute the storage- tissue^ 
or “ medulla.” In Sekrofinia Fi(cheliana, for example, the ei)idermis 
(“ cortex ”) of the sclerotium consists, according to De Bary,®^ of one 
or two layers of isodiametric “ cells,” wliich have tough dark-brown 
membranes and are very firmly united (Fig. 4)1,?’). In & seWotionnn 
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throiiffh )i scluroti\un of 
Sclerotiiiia Fuckefiana ; r, duniial 
tiHSiie. x390. After do Hary. 


T.S. 



Fi(3. 44. 

Tliiu T.S. thi’ougli .1 ripe st-lorotiura of Scfevotinia Sderolioriuu, showing iiniltiple 
donnal tiasuc. 

a multiple epidermis is produced by tangential division (Fig. 44). 
In certain species of Typhnla {T. phacorrhiza, T. fiyrans, T. Enplwrhiae, 
1\ graminum, etc.) the epidermal cells of the sclerotia are tabular or 
prismatic in form. The smooth or tuberculate outer walls are very 
thick, whilst the inner and lateral walls remain unthickened ; the side 
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walls are also frequently wavy. De Bary long ago remarked upon 
the close resemblance which exists between such a superficial layer and 
the thick astomatic epidermis of a Vascular Plant. 

It is among Lichens, which so often grow in situations where tliey 
are exposed to sudden fluctuations of the climatic conditions, that an 
elaborately constructed and correspondingly efficient dermal tissue 
most frequently occurs. In Umea hn.rhata and other fruticose Lichens 
the dermal tissue consists of a fairly thicL layer of closely interwoven 
hyphae, tlie walls of which arc so greatly thickened as almost to 
obliterate their cavities. In certain foliose Lichens, again {Parmelia, 
Physcia, Sf/icfa, Peltigcm, etc.), it is composed of isodiametric cells with 
more or less thickened walls, arranged in several ]>erfectly continuous 
layers. The nearest approach, however, 
to the condition of a typical e])idermis 
is found in certain gelatinous Lichens 
Lepto(]ium/)hr yzmn,, Mallotiuin). Here 
l;he dermal tissue usually consists of a 
single layer of polyhedral or tabiilai' 
cells, which are in uninterrupted con- 
tact with one another ; the outer walls 
of these cells are often somewhat 
thickened. In Mallotinm HildehrancHi, 

- . , , . ... Upper surface of the thallus of Aiallutivm 

WlllCll has been examined in some midcbrandii, in vertical section, showiiif,^ the 

detail by tlie author, the superficial 

tissue, on the upper side of the thallus, consists of a single layer of 
isodiametric cells with thin, colourless lateral and inner walls and 
greatly thickened outer walls. The outer wall is further difler- 
entiated into two sharply contrasted layers. The outer and thicker 
of these is colourless and homogeneous; it is bounded towards the 
outside ])y a relatively dense ]>ellicle, which, however, in no way 
corres])onds to a cuticle. The inner stratum is thin and reddish- 
brown in colour ; like the cellulose layer of a typical outer 
epidermal wall it is continuous with the substance of the lateral 
walls. Treatment with concentrated sulphuru*. acid leads to the 
complete solution of the thick outer layer (which in this respect 
agrees with the walls of the medullary hyphae), wliile the thin, brown 
inner layer and the lateral and inner walls are not dissolved, and do 
not even swell up. Whereas, therefore, in the oi’dinary epidermis of 
a Higher Plant, it is the outermost layer of the outer wall which is 
chemically specialised (cutinised), the conditions are, in this respect, 
exactly reversed in Mallotvum. Whether it is permissible to regard 
the innermost layer as cutinised, iu this case, is another matter. The 
thickened outer wall is^ certainly quite pervious to water ; for if a 
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drop of water itt placed upon a thallus, which has been allowed to dry 
up until it is quite brittle, the moistened spot at dices becomes soft 
and pliant. It should be stated that there are no openings in the 
epidermis through which water could enter. The epidermis of the 
lower side of the thallus, which is plentifully provided with hairs, has 
an entirely — or almost entirely — unthickeiied outer wall ; the latter is 
insoluble in concentrated sulphuric acid, whereas the lateral and inner 
walls dissolve in this reagent. 


VL ONTOGENY OF THE DERMAL SYSTEM. 

In considering the relations of the various dermal tissues to the 
three primary apical meristems, namely, the protoderm, procambium and 
fundamental meristem, discussion must be confined to the epidermis, 
since cork — as has been shown above — always arises from the phellogen, 
which is a secondary meristem. In the case of aerial organs the 
epidermis almost always develops from the protoderm, which was 
indeed for this reason termed the “ dermatogen ” by Hanstein. In 
_ certain cases, however, a layer which is fully qualified, 

both anatomically and physiologically, to rank as an 
I Jl epidermis is ontogenetically derived from the funda- 
mental meristem.^^ This abnormal relation is excellently 
fjo. illustrated by the epidermal cells surrounding the per- 

Bpidmtnai cell forations and indentations which regularly occur in the 
oTouc^oF th^por^^ fully-grown leaves of many Aroids. F. Schwarz has 
imf described the origin of the perforations in the case of 
dehciosa. Monstera dcliciosa as follows. When the young leaves 

have reached a length of about 8 mm., the meristematic tissue dies and 
turns brown within certain sharply circumscribed, but not otherwise 
differentiated, areas situated between the secondary veins. The cells 
which immediately abut upon these patches of dead tissue repeatedly 
undergo division in a direction which is tangential with reference to 
the edge of the patch, and give rise to a tissue resembling periderm. 
The outermost cells of this marginal tissue then develop into a secondary 
epidermis, which thus forms a narrow strip interpolated between the 
upper and lower primary epidermal layers. Schwarz gives no details 
as to the liistological features of this secondary epidermis derived from 
the fundamental meristem of the leaf. The author has therefore care- 
fully compared the epidermis that bounds the edges of the marginal 
indentations with the primary epidermis of the leaf-margin, especially 
with regard to the detailed structure of the outer walls. He finds 
that the agreement between primary and secondary epidermal cells is 
complete in every particular. The outer walls of the secondary cells 
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are covered by a thin cuticle. The underlying cutinised layer is 
distinctly stratified, and provided with a reticulate system of flanges 
which project into the lateral walls. Finally, there is a thin innermost 
layer of cellulose,^ so that the outer walls have a perfectly typical 
structure (Fig. 46). Even the relative tliicknesses of the different 
layers correspond exactly in the primary and in the secondary cells of 
the margin. The total thickness of the outer wall is about 6/x, which is a 
little more than the thickness of the outer wall of an epidermal cell of 
the leaf-surface. 

If young leaves suffer mechanical injury at an early stage of 
development, the margin of the wound may be occluded by a secondary 
epidermal layer, which again arises from the fundamental meristera. 
A typical case has been described in detail by Pfitzer. If a young 
leaf of Peperomia pereskiacfolia is injured by insect agency or other- 
wise, it first of all proceeds to form ordinary “ wound-cork ” ; the outer- 
most layer, however, that remains alive beneath the corky covering 
acquires thickened outer walls, resembling those of a typical epidermis. 
This process may properly be termed regeneration of the epidermis. 
More recently Vdchting has observed a similar phenomenon in the 
case of wounded tubers of Kohl Rabi (Brassica oleracea, var. fjmigylodes), 
where the regenerated epidermis repi’oduees all the essential features of 
the normal layer ; it is a remarkable fact that, in this case, even the 
stomata are regenerated. 
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THE MECHANICAL SYSTEM. 

/. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

No plant can tlirive, ov even maintain its existence for long, unless it 
is provided with arrangements wliicli ensure that the plant-body as a 
whole is firmly knit together, and that each of its organs is possessed 
of the requisite degree of mechanical strength. 

Those plants which are higlily differentiated and hence made up 
of very numerous and varied })arts, are particularly subject to all 
kinds of mechanical injury. An insufficiently strengthened organ 
is liable, according to circumstances, to be broken across, to be torn 
asunder, to be bruised or crushed, and so forth. Every plant must 
safeguard itself against all the possible forms of injury by which its 
different organs are tlireatened ; tlie latter must therefore be con- 
structed so as to withstand, in some cases a transverse or bending 
stress, in others a longitudinal pull, in others again, longitudinal com- 
pressions, or radial pressures, or shearing stresses. 

Such “ mechanical arrangements are indispensable to the w^elfare 
of all plants, from the most insignificant of Algae to the tallest or 
bulkiest of trees. The thallus of every filamentous Alga requires 
protection against the dangers of being torn asunder, of buckling and 
of breaking across ; and it is evident that the mechanical requirements 
which liave to be satisfied by the delicate tufted Algae that grow on 
stones in swiftly flowing mountain streams are far from negligible. To 
take a more obvious case, a little consideration will bring to mind the 
various demands that are likely to be made upon the strength of the 
different organs of an ordinary forest tree. The trunk has to support 
the weight of tfie massive crown, with its extensive array of branches 
and foliage ; it must therefore be built like a pillar or column so as to 
be capable of resisting longitudinal compression. The branches also 
have to bear a heavy load ; these, however, on account of their oblique 
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or horizontal position, a o chiefly exposed to bending stresses. If the 
fruits of the tree are attached to long pendent stalks — as in the. case 
of the Plane — the latter are subjected to longitudinal tension. In a 
high wind, the mechanical demands are not only greater in intensity, 
but also more varied in quality. Trunk as well as branches must then 
withstand transverse stresses. In order, further, that the leaves may 
not be quickly torn to shreds, the cells and tissues of which they are 
composed must be firmly united ; in addition, the leaf-margins are, 
as’ a rule, specially strengthened so as to prevent laceration. Since, 
finally, wind tends to uproot the tree bodily, the mechanical strength 
of the whole root-system is also tested, each portion in turn being 
stretched taut, like the cables of a sliip riding at anchor in a gale. 

It is primarily tli(3 presence of fii-m cellulose walls wliich makes it 
possible for a ])lant to preserve a^constant sliape and to attain to out- 
ward differentiation ; for the morphogenetic capacities of naked 
shapeless protoplasts could not possibly become effective without the 
aid of some resistant material such as cellulose. Similarly, it is 
through its powxu’ of forming cell-walls, and thus acquiring the 
requisite mechanical strength, that the plant-body and its com- 
ponent organs are enabled to maintain a permanent specific shape. 
Both un thickened and thickened walls are useful in this respect. 
Thin walls do not in themselves produce any considerable degree of 
rigidity. Their mechanical significance depends wholly upon the 
circumstance that they can be distended by the osmotic pressure of the 
cell-sa}) and so become com})aratively rigid if the turgor is sufficiently 
great. A parallel case is that of a soft thin -walled india-rubber tube, 
which becomes comparatively hard and inllexible if air or water is 
forced into it under pressure. The fact that herbaceous plants droop 
on wilting, proves that thin-walled cells are capable, when turgid, of 
sustaining the weight of the various organs which hang down in the 
withered plant, and thus of keeping them in the positions proper to 
their respective functions. 

It is obvious, however, that the rigidity due to the turgescence 
of thin- walled cells is far too dependent upon external conditions, such 
as the humidity of soil and atmosphere, to ensure the permanent 
mechanical stability which is a vital neccvssity in the case of plants of 
large size. Those conditions — such as protracted high winds — which 
subject aerial organs to the severest stresses, are the very agencies that 
also tend to diminish turgor (owing to the increase of transpiratory 
activity which they cause), and consequently also the rigidity dependent 
upon turgor." Hence, in order to maintain the mechanical stability 
necessary to their welfare, large plants are forced to provide them- 
selves with more reliable mechanical arrangements ; this they can only 
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do by once more applying the principle of division of labour, or, in 
other words, by assigning the task of maintaining stability to special 
tissues. Such mechanical tissues must of course be more or less 
ptirfectly adapted to tlieir special function ; this adaptation ilads 
expression not only (quantitatively) in the very considerable thickness of 
the walls of mechanical elements, but also (qualitatively) in the tenacity 
of the material employed in the construction of those walls. In this 
way one can account for the differentiation of specialised mechanical 
cells or stereides ; collectively, these stereides constitute the mechanical 
system or stereome, the construction and arrangement of which must 
next be considered in detail. 


II. MECIIANWAL CELLA 

A. FORM AND STRUCTURE OF MECFTANICAL ELEMENTS. 

1 . Bast-fibres {Bast -cells). 

'Che term bast is consideral)ly okhn- than the science of vegetable 
anatomy. From time immemorial this term has been a])plied to the 
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UjiRt-fibros. A. Gi'oup of baKt-fi>)res from the (fruiting) spadix of Phoenix dactyll- 
f**ra in I’.S. A\. Group of bast-fil)ros from the (fruitiiig) spadix of Phoenix dnclpli- 

/era in Ij.S. (cell-cavitios shaded); the pointed end of a fibre is seen in the middle, a 
thin septum at/. B. (Jroup of bast-fibres from a twig of liuxue sevipervirms 
C. Single bast-fibre of Urena ninuata with irregularly thickened walls ; at Z the cavity 
is entirely obliterated (after Wiesner). JK Blunt-tiiiped bast-fibres from the scape of 
Alliinn muLtibnlbosnm. 

flexible constituents of the rind of certain trees, which can be used as 
a binding material ; in its original sense at any rate it referred to the 
conspicuous mechanical properties of the tissues in question. Bast 
must in fact be regarded as the most widely distributed and important 
of all mechanical tissues. 
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Bast-fibres belong to the class of prosenchymatous cells ; they are 
elongated and spindle-shaped, with sharp awl-shaped ends. Their 
characteristic form is largely produced by independent apical growth on 
th#|)art of the individual cells ; each fibre consequently wedges itself 
firmly between its neighbours. It is obvious 
that the cells of the bast can become very firmly 
attached to one another owing to the large 
surface of contact which is produced ])y their 
peculiar mode of growth ; the firm consolidation 
of the separate elements of a bundle of bast- 
fibres, in fact, constitutes the physiological ex- 
planation of their prosenchymatous form. 

A morphological peculiarity of obscure sig- 
nificance is the local dilatation wliich is 
characteristic of the bast-fibres of certain plants 
(Asclepiadaceae, Apocykaceae, limmi usitft- 
tissimiiin, etc.) ; as Krabbe has shown, the 
swellings are often occupied by the protoplasts, 
which are encased in secondary cellulose layers 
(Fig. 48.) 

The stereides of the floral scapes of most 
species of Allium are among the few exceptions 
to the usual prosenchymatous shape ; here 
the mechanical cells, which are about- 4 to 
5 min. long, have obtuse ends because their 
cross-walls are not oblique but strictly trans- 
verse, as in the case of parenchymatous cells 
(Fig. 47 D.) 

The length of bast-fibres varies within wide limits ; in general, 
however, it approximates to a definite value in each species. Most 
frequently it lies between 1 and 2 mm. TJie linear dimensions of 
some typical bast-fibres are given in the following table : 



A. Lo(,*al dilatation of a bast- 
fil »re of Linum perenne. B. BaHt- 
fibre of NeHum Oleander, whow- 
in^ a Rwulling- in which the 
protoplast has become cncyste( I 
throng-h the deposition of sc* 
condary layers of collulosc. 


Tilia sp., - 
Cor chorus sp., 

Linum usitatissiinnm ^ - 
Cannabis sativa^ 

Urtica, dioica, 
Boehmeria nivea, 


Length. 

•99-ii-65 111111. 

•8-4* 1 mm. 

20-40 mm. 

10 nira. and over, 
up to 77 mm. 
up to 220 mm. 


(xrcatest width. 

015 mm. (on an average). 
*010 mm. 

*15-* 17 mm. 

•15~-28 mm. 


*04- *08 mill. 


It will be seen that certain bast-fibres represent the longest known 
vegetable cells. 

The walls of bast-fibres are always more or less thickened ; apart 
from a few exceptional cases the thickening takes place uniformly, 
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and the lumen is very often greatly diminished or even partially 
obliterated (as in spp. of Corchonm). The middle lamella is generally 
very thin, though in a few cases (e.g. Baxits) it may be somewhat 
tliickeried. The se(iondary thickening layers are usually very massive 
and often exhibit distinct stratification. Striation depending upon 
inequalities of water-content occurs in the bast-fibres of the Apocyna- 
CEAE and Asclepiadaceae. Very characteristic of typical bast-fibres 
is the presence of narrow slit-shaped pits, the greatest (transverse) 
diameter of which is placed longitudinally or obliquely (Fig. 47 Aj, D). 

, The oblique arrangement is the most frequent, and in this case the 
jfits are almost always dis})osed in left-handed spiral series. The 
interest of this spiral arrangement of the pits consists in the fact that 
it indicates a corres})onding arrangement of micellar rows. Various 
circumstances support the view that in prosenchymatous cells tlie 
micellae — i.r. the ultimate particles of the cell- wall — are united in rows 
which form iiltramicroscopic fibrils.’'^* An obliquely pitted bast-fibre 
may therefore be regarded as an aggregate of exceedingly numerous 
and delicate fibrillae twisted together into a spiral coil of many turns 
which surrounds a longitudinal canal consisting of the cell-cavity. It 
is in fact comparable to a rope, in which tlie several fibres also follow 
a spiral courst^ : and, just as a rope owes some of its tenacity to the 
twisted condition of its strands, so it is probable that the spiral course 
of the micellar rows in the wall of a bast-fibre is advantageous from a 
mechanical point of view. 

With regard to the chemical nature of the wall it may be stated 
that the thickening layers generally consist of practically unmodified 
cellulose. Lignified walls are, indeed, not uncommon, and every 
degree of lignificatioii can be illustrated by various types of bast- 
fibres. There appears, however, to be no direct connection between 
the chemical character of bast-fibre walls and their mechanical pro- 
perties. 

It is self-evident that ])ast-fibres must retain their living- contents 
as long as they are growing and thickening their walls. Treub has 
shown that the filjres of Asclehadaceae, Arot^YNAOEAE and UirncACEAE 
are typically multinucleate : the same condition prevails, according 
to the author’s own observations, in Linum asUatissimiim and in certain 
LE(;uMrNOSAE. The presence of several nuclei appears advantageous 
when the very considerable length of many bast-cells and their active 
growth in length and thickness are taken into account. The septation 
which frequently takes place sliould very possibly be regarded in a 
similar light ; it consists in the appearance of several thin transverse 
septa which divide the fibre into separate chambers, each corresponding 
ontogenetically to a cell. Tliese delicate partitions are of no mechanical 
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value, so that the mere formation of walls cannot be the ultimate 
object of the septation ; it is possible, however, as has already been 
suggested, that the development of septa is determined by the same 
causes as the above-mentioned multiplication of nuclei. In the adult 
condition of a bast-fibre the living proto])laRt is superfluous, and hence 
usually undergoes degeneration ; the cavity then becomes filled with 
a watery liquid or with air. 

Stereides agreeing in every particular with typical bast-fibres are 
found even among Mosses. There the prosenchymatous attenuation 
of the ends is sometimes very marked indeed {cjj. midrib of the leaf 
of Airiclium. undalatum)^ more so even than in most Monocotyledons; 
these stereides also sometimes possess slit-shaped pits {CJiinacinvi 
demiroides) of longitudinal or oblique (sinistrally inclined) cross-section. 
Bast-fibres, however, undoubtedly attain to their highest development 
among Monocotyledons, especially in the (Bjaminkak and Cvperaceae. 

2. Wood’fihrvs or lihrifonn cv/As. 

The distinction between bast-fibres and wood-fibres (or libriform 
cells) is not based to any great extent upon tangible morpliologieal 
differences ; so far as it has any justification at all, it depends upon 
topographical considerations. It has been a very widespread custom, 
since Sanio fii’st introduced the conception of libriform or “ bast-fibre- 
like ” cells, to apply this term to the mechanical components of 
Dicotyledonous wood. More generally, and perhaps more correctly, 
one may designate all mtrammVud mechanical cells libriform cells or 
wood-fibres in contradistinction to the extracanihial or genuine bast- 
fibres. Obviously, however, it is quite an arbitrary proceeding to 
employ location with reference to the cambium as a criterion for 
distinguishing between different types of cells. Any such <listinction 
rests upon a purely topographical basis ; from the point of view of 
tlie pliy Biological value — in the present instance the mechanical signifi- 
cance — of a given type of cell, it is a matter of complete indifference y 
whether the elements that conform to this type are situated within 
the cambial cylinder or outside it. Nevertheless for reasons of 
convenience the detailed discussion of wood-fibres will be deferred 
until the final chapter. 


3 . CoIJencJrj/hm.^^ 

While bast-f ibres and wood-fibres perform the task of strengthening 
fully grown organs in a perfectly satisfactory manner, neither of the se 
types of mechanical element is suited to the needs of young organs 
wffidPare^itjTP in le ngth. For it must Tie borne in mind 
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that fully deve loped fib rous t is sues consist of nothing but a frame- 
work of dead cell-walls which arc 119 longer cap aj)le of growth . One 
need only try to form a mental image of a young elongating organ 
strengthened with strands of bast-fibres, in order at once to realise 
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Ctilleijchyma. A. Ct»lleiichyma from the petiole of Saloia Sc! area in L.S. B. Collon- 
chyma from the petiole of Salvia Srlarea T.S. C. Lamellar collenchyma from the 
petiole of Astrantiamajor in T.S. D. Tubular collenchyma from the petiole of Petatitea 
niveus in T.S. (Intercellular spaces shaded in D.) 

the absurdity of such a combination. One of two things would 
inevitably happen in the circumstances suggested. Either the bast 
would offer such resistance as to prevent any appreciable elongation 
of the organ ; or else the fibres would give way and so be permanently 
deprived of their mechanical usefulness. Oigan^ wliich^are^ still 
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undergoing elongation m ust use of mechanical ti ssue 

\^ich_k ^ active extension by meaim of growtl^ The 

tissue which satisfies these requirements is collenchyma. The fact 
that collenchyma regularly forms the skeletal system of growing 
organs does not preclude it from serving as the permanent mechanical 
tissue in many fully grown Iierbaceous structures (petioles, etc.). On 
account of its flexibility and power of growth collenchyma is further 
utilised in motor organs, such as the foliar pulvini of Leguminosae, 
the nodes of Grass-liaulms, etc. 

With reference to the shape of the individual elements, one may 
distinguish between prosenchymatoiis and j^renqhyniatQUa^-Conenchxma^ 
cells . The former sometimes attain to a considerable length (up to 
2 mm.) ; like bast-fibres, they are often chambered and provided with 
slit-shaped, vertically elongated pits. , 

The walls of typical collenchymatous cells are thickened in a highly 
characteristic manner. The deposition of thickening layers, namely, 
instead of being uniformly distributed, i s restri cted to_the edgos_j)f 
^e cel^, or is, at any rate, much more pronounced along the edges 
than in any other part of the wall (Fig. 49 b). This peculiarity 
is closely connected with the fact that collenchyma serves as the 
mechanical tissue of growing organs. The pres ence of unthickened or 
at most slightly thickened strips between the thick portions of t^ 
walls entails a twofold advantage. In the first place this mode of 
construction endows the whole tissue with greater plasticity, since the 
individual cells are not rigidly joined together, a circumstance which is 
particularly advantageous in connection with the growth in thickness 
of the organ concerned. The absence of thickening layers from 
certain regions of the wall also jaeili ^tes dilTusIo n bet ween neig ld)our- 
ing cells^ and hence greatlj jg3(^lerat^__hjLJte^^ of nut ritive 

m aterial . 

The typica l form of collenc hy ma which has just been described is 
termed '‘ angular'' collenchyma {Eckencollenchym) by ( ‘aii Miiller. Where 
the thickened edges of the cells contain intercellular passages {e.g, 
spp. of Petasites and other Compositae, Fig. 49 d), the same author 
speaks of "tubular" collenchyma {Luckencollenchym), If the thickening 
is confined to the tange ntial walls^. and is uniformly distributed over the 
latter, a " lamellar " collenchyma {Plattencollcnvhym) results {Astrantin, 
Sangif/isorha, etc., Fig 49 c). If finally the walls are thickened on all 
sides, and if the innermost pellicle is sharply? differentiated, while the 
middle lamella, on the contrary, is indistinguishable, one may use the 
term " cartilaginous " collenchyma {Knorpelcollenchym). (Collenchyma 
in general may indeed not inaptly be compared to the cartilage of the 
animal body. 
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The thickened walls of collenchyniatous cells have a high refractive 
index, and are hence particularly conspicuous in a transverse section 
on account of their brilliant appearance. When treated with chlor- 
jzirxj-iodine, or with iodine and sulphuric acid, they assume a bright 
blue colour, and are thereby shown to be more closely related even 
than the ^^alls of bast-fibres to so-called pure cellulose, in respect of 
chemical composition. According to J. Cohn, collenchymatous walls 
contain the remarkably high proportion of 60-70 per (ient. of water, 
whereas lignified bast- and wood-elements contain only 20-40 per 
cent. The water-content rises in the case of the individual cell -wall, 
as one passes from its inner surface to the middle of each thickened 
edge. Judging from the mode of contraction under the influence of 
absolute alcohol and otlier dehydrating agents, this water of imbibition 
is chiefly interpolated in the radial direction, less in the tangential 
and least of all longitudinally. Thus J. Cohn ol)served, in the case of 
Eifpatorium cannahinum^ contractions in tlie radial direction of 22-33 
per cent., in the tangential of 7—12 per cent., in the longitudinal of 
not more than *5-75 per cent. The smallness of the longitudinal 
contraction had previously ])een noted by Ambronn ; it ])roves that the 
ultimate particles of the membrane are most firmly knit together in 
the longitudinal direction, tliat is to say in the direction in which the 
mechanical strength of the membrane is most severely tested. 

In contrast to bast-fibres, collenchyma tou s cells aj^*ay^s ret ain 
their . living contents, even where they serve as the permanent 
mechanical elements of fully developed organs. They also frequently 
contain chlorophyll corpuscles, though these are generally but few in 
number. 


4. SclcrencJuimatovs vfJh [or Sclrrridcti\?^ 

All stereides whicli are not prosenchymatous will in the present 
work ])e termed sclerenchymatous cells or sclereides (Tschirch). Such 
cells are hirgely employed by plants for a number of local mechanical 
purposes, and accordingly exhibit considerable divei’sity as regards 
their morpliological cliaracters. More or less isodianietric scleren- 
chymatous cells (stone-cells or brachysclereides) occur particularly in 
the cortex of Dicotyledonous woody ])lants, wliere they usually owe 
their origin to the secondary sclerosis of thin-walled parenchyma. 
They generally serve to increase the incompressibility of the bark ; 
their action may be compared to that of tlie sand which a mason uses 
to increase the tenacity of his mortar, or to that of the powdered 
glass which is added to gutta-percha in order to render it less com- 
])re8sible. The cortex of tlie young twigs of many deciduous trees 
{Querms^ Juglans, Carpinus, Betuln, Fraximts, etc., etc.) contains 
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nuixiproiis separate strands of bast-fibres which are linked together 
by tangential arcs of brachysclereides to form a conliniious cylinder 
— the composite cylinder {gemischte Ring) of Tschirch — which is partly 
responsible for the inflexibility of the organ. It often happens that 
this composite cylinder — or a mechanical cylinder whicli is primarily 
homogeneous — later becomes interrupted l)y radial gaps, in consecpierice 
of the tangential tensions that result from the growtli in thickness of 



l)ovolt)])rucnt of t lit; compoHitc iiuu-baiiic'iil cylindyr in thcHtcui of A rifftoloch la Hipho. 
A. Early Ntago. On tlie left art;!! «»f the eoi'tieal j^ireiiehynia in be^rinning- to ])enotrnte 
into a narrow radial eleft ; the lai’f^er g-ap on tho ri^rlit is already partly filled by four 
intrusive eolls, which are atill thiiv walled. M. A later stage. A broad gap almost 
filled by intrusive sclei’enehyina. 


the twig ; in tliis event elements of the cortical parenchyma penetrate 
into these gaps, the adjacent regions of tlieir walls, protruding into the 
clefts while these are still tpiite narrow. Tlie growth of the intrusive 
cells keeps pacje with the widening of the gap ; they divide, thicken 
their walls and ultimately become transformed into sclereides, and 
thus completely repair the broken cylinder (Fig. 50). Another well- 
known example of isodiametric sclereides is pro\ided by the well- 
known gritty particles in the flesh of the Pear and other Pornaceous 
fruits (cf. p. 3). Po tonic regards these particles as relics of a stony 
shell which was fully developed in some ancestral form ; in their 
^ present condition they may play tlie same part in the soft flesh of the 
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fruit as is performed by stone-cells in the case of bark. A sii^ilar 
explanation possibly accounts for the presence of stone -cells in the 
fleshy tuberous roots of Pa^onia, Dahlia^ etc. Cells of the same nature 
are also found in the pith of certain woody plants. 

Eod-shaped sclerenchyinatous cells (macrosclereides) with truncated 
ends (Fig. 51 b) are also of frequent occurrence in the bark of trees (e.g. 
Cinchnui), and are very prevalent in pericarps and seedcoats, wliere they 
are often arranged at right angles to the surface to form so-called 
palisade-sclerenchyma (Leguminosak, Cannabis, etc., Fig. 51 c). Closely 



A. Sdoreiichynmtous coll from a walinit- 
sliell. B. Rud-.shapccl solercido from the stailk 
of a poar. V. Element of the i).aliHade- 
sclorenchyma from the testa of Bhascoltis 
vvigavis. 


Columnar scleroide from 
the leaf of IfdkraKu a veof fit 8 
together with part of the 
surrounding palisade - tis* 
sue. 


related, as regards the shape of the cells, are the bone-shaped osteo- 
sclereides with dilated and sometimes branched ends, and the I- or 
T-shaped columnar sclereides or buttre.ss-cells which oticiir, for instance, 
in the leaf of Hakea (Fig. 52). Astrosclereides (ophiuroid cells, 
spicular cells) are multi-radiate sclereides with their branches attenu- 
ated in a prosenchymatous manner. Cells of this type are found both 
in bark {Abies pectinata, Laric enropaea) and in the green mesophyll of 
certain leaves {Camellia, Olca, Fagraea, Dammara, Sciado 2 niys, Gnetum, 
etc., Fig. 54); in the latter case they help to stiffen the leaf, being 
indeed partly responsilile for the tough leathery nature of that organ. 
Mention must finally be made of the unbranched sclereides, resembling 
bast-fibres in shape, but differing from them in the circular [cross- 
sectional] outline of their pits, which occupy the central axis of the 
glandular liairs borne by the leaf-blades and petioles of Begonia 
imperialis (Fig. 53). The coarse villi or shaggy hairs of the Mela- 
STOMACEAE often contain whole bundles of sclereides, which penetrate 
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bel§w into the mesophyll, and thus form a sort of root for the firmer 
attachment of the emergence. 

Typical sclerenchymatous cells, such as occur, for instance, in bark, 
in the flesh of the Pear, or in the endocaTp of a drupe, usually possess 


greatly thickened walls, which are also con- 
spicuously stratified ; fre(piently several 
concentric compound strata can be clearly 
distinguished. The secondary layers 
traversed by numerous pits, v/hicJi are 
often branched, and which are always 
circular in cross-section (Fig. 51 a). The 
walls are further commonly yellow or 
reddish-brown in colour, and strongly 
lignified. The protoplasts usually de- 
generate ; the cell-cavities, which are 
often greatly reduced, contain a watery 
•liquid or a reddish-brown granular 
substance. 

B. STRENG'i’H AND ELASTKUTY OF 
MECHANICAL CELLS. 

In the preceding general discussion 
reference has repeatedly been ruade to 
the harmony which exists between the 
histological structure of mechanical cells 
and their functions ; in the present 
section it will be demonstrated at some 
length, that the chief physical properties 
of the cell-walls of mechanical elements 
are such that the cells in question are in 
this respect also fully qualified to act as 
the skeletal elements of the plant-body. 
Schwendener was the first to under- 
take an experimental investigatioTi of 
the elasticity and tensile strength of 
mechanical cells ; his experiments, which 
deal principally with bast-fibres, are fully 
described in his classical treatise on the 
subject. Subsequently Ambroiin. made 
a detailed study of the strength and 



Fig. 'jS. 


A shaggy glandular hair fruin the petiole 
of Begonia imperialig. The stalk is sup- 
ported by a single large L-shapod sclereide. 


elasticity of collenchyma. Data bearing on these questions have also 


been obtained by von Weinzierl, F. Haberlandt (father of the author), 


and others. 
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The experimental method employed by Sehwendener is quite 
straightforward. Strips of tissue, 150-400 mm. in length .and 
2-5 mm. in breadth, are prepared from leaves, or from stems 
containing a large proportion of bast : one end of each strip is 

firmly ‘ fixed in the jaws of 
a vice, while to the other 
extremity a clamp is fastened 
to which weights can be at- 
tached. Simple accessory con- 
trivances serve to measure- the 
extension produced by a given 
load, and the subsequent con- 
traction which takes place 
when the weight is removed. 
From each strip which has 
been tested in this way 
transverse sections are pre- 
pared : these are drawn to 
scale under suitable magnifica- 
tion with the hel]> of a camera 
liuuda, and the cross-sectional 
area of the resistant elements 
is calculated from this drawing. 
Ambronn employed a similar 
method to determine the 
tenacity and elasticity of 
colleiichyma ; he took special 
precautions with a view to 
estimating the mechanically 
effective cross-sectional area as accurately .as possible. The trans- 
verse section of each collenchymatous strand was drawn upon 
paper of uniform thickness with the aid of a camera lucida ; the 
drawing was then cut out and weighed. Next the areas corresponding 
to the cell-cavities were carefully removed ; from the weight of the 
remaining paper net-work the cross-sectional area of the walls could 
then be readily calculated. 

The subjoined table comprises a series of data selected from the 
measurements of Sehwendener, Weinzierl, and Firtsch, to which are 
appended, for the sake of comparison, the corresponding values for 
certain metals ; some of the latter (which are quoted from the fifth 
edition of Weisbach’s Ingenienr-und Maschinen mechanik) are included 
in Schwendener's treatise on the “ mechanical principle.” 



Part of a T.S. through the leaf of Camellio 
japonica, .showing one of the multiradiate .scle- 
reicies. 
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Modulus of 

Breaking 

Elongation at the 

Plant or Mrtal. 

Elasticity in 

Strength in 

Elastic Limit per 


kg. per sq. mm. 

kg. per sq. mm. 

1000 linear units. 

Dinnthus capitatus, - - - 

14-3 


7-5 

Dasylirion lo 7 igifoliunr, 

17-8 

21*6 

13-3 

Dracaena indivim^ 

17 

21-8 

17. 

Phiwmimn tenax, 

20 

25 

13 

Hyacinthus orientalis, 

12-3 

lfi.3 

50 

Allium Porrum^ 

14-7 

17-6 

38 

Liliu'm auratum^ . . - 

19 


7-6 

Nolina {Pinc€7)ectia) recur vata^ - 

25 


14-5 

Papyi'us a'utiquo7*um., 

20 


15-2 

Molinia coertdea, . . - 

22 


11 

Sccale cereale, - - - - 

15-20 


4-4 

Cihotium Sckiedei^ - . . 

18-20 


10 

Polytrichmn juniperinvm^ Stern, 


7-5 


yjo., Seta, 


115 


Silver, - - . . . 

11 

29 


Copper (Wire), - 

121 


1 

Brass (Wire), - - - . 

13-3 


1-35 

Wrought Iron, - - - - 

1313 

40-9 

*67 

Steel ((ternian), 

24-0 

82 

1*2 


A considoratioii of the above figures leads to conclusions which 
are no less interesting than surprising. The tensile strength of bast 
below tlie limit of elasticity is quite remarkable. It lies in general 
between lb and 20 kg. per sq. mm., and is thus equal to that of 
wrought iron ; the bast of Nolina rrcurvata vies even with steel in 
this respect. Bast, however, differs from metals in two important 
particulars. For one thing it is far more extensible than any metal; 
the extension at the limit of elasticity varies from 1 per cent. -1*5 per 
cent, for bast, while for metals the corresponding value is on an average 
less than T per cent. Further, there is in the case of bast only a very 
small difference between the limits of elasticity and cohesion ; in other 
words, a very slight incn^asci of tension over that which just suffices to 
produce a ])ermanent elongation will cause the fibres to l)reak. In the 
case of metals the difference is very much larger ; the breaking strength 
of a rod of wrought-iron, for example, is very nearly three times as great 
as its modulus of elasticity. Schwendener remarks in this connection^ 
that “ Nature has evidently concentrated her attention upon the tensiW^ 
strength [of mechanical cells], and quite properly so ; for great breaking^, 
strength would be of no value in the case of structures which cannot 1 
be stretched beyond the elastic limit without suffering injury.” 

There appears to be no definite correlation between the strength 
of bast-fibres and the degree of lignification of their walls. According 
to Sonntag, however, there does seem to be some connection between 
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the extensibility of bast-fibres and the angle of inclination of the rows 
of micellae of wliich the walls are composed. In all fibres which are 
very extensible, the angle between the direction of the oblique micellar 
rows (fibrillae) and tiie longitudinal axis of the cell is very large. 

Arnbronn’s experiments have shown that the absolute strength 
of colleilchyma is little inferior to that of bast ; on an average 
collenchymatous walls break under a strain of not less than 10-12 kg. 
per sq. mm. The essential difference betvv^een collenchyina and bast 
consists in the fact that the limit of elasticity is much lower in the case 
of the former tissue, a load of 1*5-2 kg. per sq. mm. sufficing to produce 
a permanent elongation. This physical peculiarity of collenchymatous 
walls is of the utmost importance in connection with the special 
function of tliis tissue. It is only by virtue of this property that 
collenchynia is able to “ furnish mechanical support during intercalary 
growth, without preventing longitudinal extension.” 

In order fully to appreciate the excellent quality of the materials 
used in the construction of tlie skeletal system of plants, it is necessary 
to compare their meclianical constants with those of ordinary cellulose 
walls. According to Schwendenei* the tensile strength of the mem- 
branes of thin-walled parenchymatous medullary and cortical cells of 
various young Dicotyledonous stems amounts on an average to about 
1 kg. per sq. mm. There is, therefore, no great risk of error in 
assuming that the breaking strain never exceeds 1 kg. per sq. mm., in 
the case of fully imlfibed cell- walls composed of relatively pure 
cellulose and not specialised for mechanical purposes. For the walls of 
stereides, the breaking strain is from ten to twenty-five times as great. 

The statements wbicli have been made so far apply only to 
mechanical strands tliat have been freshly removed from the living 
plant, and that lienee contain their normal proportion of water of 
imbibition. The elasticity and strength of tissues are naturally affected 
by the removal of water. Schwendener remarked that the absolute 
strength of bast increases with diminishing water-content, while its 
elasticity is correspondingly diminished. Moi*e recently Weinzierl has 
come to similar conclusions on the basis of elaborate researches. The 
point may be illustrated by an extract from one of Weinzierl’s tables, 
refei ring to Dasylirioii longifoUum : 

Tercentage Modulua of Breaking Strength Klongatioi 

Wntor-contunt of KJaHiicity in kg, in kg. Elastic JJ: 

V, * the Leaf. per sq. mtn. per sq. mm. 1000 linea] 

I- “ ‘ - 45 178 21-6 13-3 

II- - ~ - 11 232 26-7 10-4 

The physiological interest of these alterations depends entirely 
upon the circumstance that completely dried-up fibrous strands 
occasionally occur as constituents of bark. 
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IIL PRINCIPLES GOVERNING TEE CONSTRUCTION OF 
THE MECHANICAL SYSTEM.^^ 

One of the most powerful of tlie considerations that intluence an 
engineer (or arcliitect), in deciding upon the plan of construction of a 
bridge (or roof), is the desire to economise material In other words, a 
design is not satisfactory unless it ensures the maximum of strength 
and solidity with the minimum expenditure of material. To this end 
the resistant elements of the structure must be arranged in a particular 
manner in accordance with approved mechanical principles. An 
organism is confronted with a precisely similar problem when it is 
called upon to provide itself with a suliicient degree of mechanical 
strength. In this case also the desired result must be obtained with 
the smallest ])ossible expenditure of material ; hence the principles of 
construction to which the human builder adheres are precisely those 
which control the mor])hogenetic activities of organisms. The very 
same meclianical principles that are embodied in a modern railway 
bridge of bold and elegant design, were expressed perhaps with even 
greater j)erfection hundreds and thousands of years ago in the skeletal 
systems of the plants of former geological periods. 

In the succeeding sections of this chapter we shall become more 
closely acrpiainted with the most imjjortant of the principles that 
govern tlie C(Uistruction of the mechanical wsystem. 

A. INKLKXimLlTY.»« 

If a straight girder be su])ported at botli ends and weighted in the 
middle, it will bemd to a greater or less extent according to the magnitude 
of the load; as a result of this curvature the up})er side of the girder must 
be sliglitly shortened, while the lower side is correspondingly lengthened. 
The shortening, of course, produces a state of compre^ssion, tlie lengthening 
a state of tension, in the corres})onding halves of the girder; the effect, 
ill either case, is most pronounced at the upper and lower surfaces, 
while on approaching the centre of the cross-section from either side 
the corresponding tension gradually diminishes, then falls to zero and 
finally passes over into the tension of opposite sign. The layer of zero 
tension is known as the neutral surface.®®*^ In order, therefore, that a 
girder may possess maximum inflexibility, the available material must 
be concentrated in the regions of greatest tension, that is to 8ay,jiear 
the upper and lower faces. A typical girder thus comes to consist of 
upper and lower flanges, which are firmly joined together by a con- 
necting piece, or web. The cross-section of such a girder usually 
resembles an I or a combination of two T's (I), the horizontal strokes 
representing the flanges and the vertical line the web (Fig. 55 A). 
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Th§ strength of a girder depends, ceteris paribus, upon the strength 
of its flanges. It also increases as the distance between the two 
flanges becomes greater, because the tension due to the load varies 
ifivers^y as the distance between the flanges. Since the web has to 
bear only a small proportion of the total strain, it may be considerably 
lighter ift construction than the flanges wliich it links together. In 
the girders of bridges the web usually takes the form of a lattice- 
work or honey-comb structure ; if a girder is composed of more than 



one kind of substance, the iiifeidor material is 
used in the construction of the web. Similarly 
in the plant the flanges of a girder are always 
composed of mechanical cells, whereas the web 
may consist of vascular tissue or of paren- 
chyma. 

A sim])le I-girder resists bending only in 
a single ])lane. In order to obtain a structure 
which is inflexible in several planes — i.e. in 
several directions at right angles to the long 
axis of the organ — several I-girders must be 
(jombined in such a way that they have a 
common neutral axis.®®*^ The accompanying 
(lingram (Fig. 55 n) shows such a combina- 
tion comprising three I-girders, aa, bh, and cc 


being the respective pairs of flanges. The 


A. CroHs-section of an i-^firder ; brokcii liues I’epreseiit imamnarv wed)s, wdiich 

gr, upper flange ; y, lower flange. , . 

R Cross-section of a compound arc su))erlnious Jiero bccause adioininu* flaimes 

girder, comprising three I-girders, x.* i i P ^ 

an', bb', cc', with thoir connnon ai'c nmily loiiied together bv mcaiis of taniien- 

ncuti-al axis at o. • i • ^ 

tial connections. In this way the two flanges 
ipertaining to each girder are connected just as securely as if the web 
were actually present. Compound girders of this kind are exceedingly 
widespread in vegetable organs. By supposing a number of girders 
to become so closely crowded in a ring, that their flanges undergo 
lateral fusion, one arrives at the conception of a hollow cylinder or tube, 
likewise a very jirevalent type of mechanical construction among plants. 

Each of the numerous flanges of a radially inflexible compound 
girder may be exposed alternately to compression and tension. In 
order that the individual flanges may not warp or buckle, when 
compressed, before the elastic limit of the tissue is reached, each is 
also constructed so as to resist bending, its cross-section resembling 
that of an entire girder, with the outline of an I, a cross or ring, or 
other appropriate figure. Such an adaptive modification, whereby 
the individual flanges of the main girders are themselves converted 
into secondary girders, is also frequently found in the plant-body. 
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In the case of radially inflexible compound girders oi; hollow 
cylinders, the continuous flange, or wall of the tube, must not be too 
thin, as otherwise it is liable to collapse under the transverse tensions 
which result when the structure is subjected to bending stressqa ; such 
a collapse is always preceded by an alteration of the cross-sectional 
outline of the girder, and even this minor deformation must obviously 
be avoided as far as possible. The thickness of the wall or continuous 
flange must therefore not fall below a certain fraction of the total 
diameter of the cylinder or compound girder. Schwendener estimates 
the minimum thickness of the wall which is admissible in such a 
radial compound girder at about one-seventh or one-eighth of the total 
diameter. A thinner wall is only permissible where special stiffening 
arrangements are provided, wliich help to preserve the cross-sectional 
outline of the girder. Later on we shall become more intimately 
acquainted with such special reinforcing devices. 

B. IN EXTENSIBILITY. 

The degree of inextensibility of a structure depends entirely upon 
the cross-sectional area of its resistant elements ; the disposition of 
these elements is therefore theoretically a matter of indifference. The 
theory, however, assumes that tlie stretching force is uniformly dis- 
tributed, a condition which is not likely to be fulfilled unless the area 
over which the resistant elements are distributed is very small. If, 
therefore, the resistant elements were scattered, an unequal distribu- 
tion of tensions would be very liahh^ to occur, and individual strands 
might break, with the result tliat the strength of the whole structure 
would he seriously impaired. The more (dosely aggregated on the 
other hand the resistant elements are, the more uniform the distribu- 
tion of tensions is likely to be ; hence the aggregation of the mechanicill 
cells into a single compact and solid mass is the most advantageous 
arrangement for an organ which has to withstand longitudinal 
tension. 

C. INCOMPRESSIBILITY. 

1. Resist mice to loiigihidinal compression. 

If an erect prismatic or cylindrical body, with a longitudinal axis 
greatly exceeding its transverse diameter, be fixed at its lower extremity 
and weighted at its upper end, in such a manner that the load acts 
in the direction of the longitudinal axis, it will suffer longitudinal 
compression. The middle line of such a body can, however, only 
remain vertical, if the line of action of the load coincides exactly with 
the longitudinal axis ; in this event the load will give rise to the same 
amount of compression at every point within the body, and thus produce 
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a defini^ pressure per unit cross-section. In nature this ideal condi- 
tion can scarcely ever be realised ; for almost inevitably some accessory 
circumstance, such as the effect of a lateral pressure, or a slight 
asymmetry of construction, will produce a small deflection, which is 
thereupon at once accentuated by the action of the load. Thus any 
columnar structures which occur in the plant-body must be constructed 
so as to withstand bending^ and the mechanical principles discussed in 
the section dealing with inflexibility must apply equally in their case. 

2. Resistance to radial pressure. 

If a cylindrical body is to withstand radial or crushing pressures, 
it must evidently have its resistant elements ari’anged in the form of 
a strong peripheral shell. It will be seen later on that all subterranean 
and submerged organs have to be protected in this way against the 
radial pressure of the surrounding soil or water. The pressure-resisting 
hollow cylinder or tube must not of course be confused with the similar 
structure which aflords protection against bending strains. As already 
explained, one may imagine the latter to be produced — from a purely 
mechanical point of view — by the lateral fusion of a number of isolated 
girders ; this explanation does not, however, account for the oi*igin of 
the pressure-proof hollow cylinder, which cannot in any circumstances 
be replaced by a ring of isolated girders. 

IV, ARRANGEMENT OF MECHANICAL TISSUES, 

A detailed examination of the mechanical system in the various 
organs of the plant-body, and particularly in the stem, leaf and root, 
makes it quite evident that tlie disposition of the mechanical tissues 
conforms exa^ctly to the structural principles which have been dis- 
cussed in the preceding sections. There is indeed a remarkably close 
agreement in tliis res})ect between theoretical expectation and ol>8erved 
fact. In no department of })hysiol(>gical anatomy are more striking 
and obvious adaptations to be met with, mainly because there is no 
section of physiology in whicli the physical laws that underlie the 
physiological adaptations have been determined with greater complete- 
ness and precision. 

Jlefore the mechanical system can be considered in detail, a few 
words must be devoted to the general structure and arrangement of 
mechanical tissues. 

The specialised mechanical elements, namely bast-fibres and col- 
lenchymatous cells, are generally united to form more or less massive 
strands or bundles, which are as a rule elongated in the same direction 
as their component cells. The disposition of mechanical strands within 
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the organ which they serve to strengthen almost invariably reveals 
the dominating inhuence of the mechanical principle. Incidentally, of 
course, the mechanical strands also display relations to other anato- 
mico-physiological systems, and these relations must be taken into 
account, before one can comprehend every detail in the structure and 
arrangement of the mechanical system. Tliese secondary relations 
will be referred to again latqr on. At the present stage it must 
suffice to draw attention to the frequent association of tibrous strands 
with vascular bundles, a phenomenon the true significance of whicli 
was long misunderstood. It is very usual, namely, for a fibrous 
strand to apply itself closely to a vascular bundle, the resulting com- 
plex morphologiccl entity being termed a fibro-vascular bundle. In 
this case tlie fibrous strands, when seen in transverse section, appear 
as semi-lunar or sickle-shaped borders oi* partial slieaths embracing 
one or both halves of the vascular strands, or as complete sheaths 
wliich entirely surround the bundles. Schwendener was the first to 
point out that tlie association of bast with vascular tissue in these 
fibro-vascular bundles is not the effect of some obscure morphological 
law, but really represents a case of ])hysiological opportunism. 

Since a vascular bundle is in part composed of very delicate cells, 
it requires to be protected by some coarser and more resistant tissue, 
and hence tends to associate itself with mechanical strands. A 
gutter-shaped fibrous sheath acts like a splint or greave,. behind which 
the delicate parts of the vascular bundle find the necessary shelter. 
Vascular bundles are, on the other hand, })articularly well fitted to 
form the web between two* fianges of bast, more especially in the case 
of small girders, so that the association of tibrous and vascular tissues 
appears advantageoufi from this point of view as well. The term 
mestome — signifying “ filling tissue ’’ — was applied by Schwendener to 
unmixed “ vascular ” bundles, — that is, to conducting strands whicli are 
entirely free from any admixture of mechanical elements, — ‘‘ in older 
to give expression to the fact that vascular bundles are so frequently 
interpolated between the fianges of girders, or else embedded in a 
complete cylinder of bast, or finally scattered throughout a continuous 
• mass of wood-fibies, as in woody Dicotyledonous stems, wheie the 
I conducting strands seem to occupy the gaps and interstices of a 
mechanical framework.” In the Y>reHent work it will be regularly used 
i in referring to these relations between the vascular and mechanical 
; systems. 


A. THE STRUCTURE OF INFLEXIBLE ORGANS. 

Most aerial plant organs are constantly exposed to bending stresses. 
In cylindrical structures such as Grass-haulms, floral axes, etc., the 
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bending forces may act in ahy plane at right angles to the longitudinal 
axis ; in such cases, therefore, a system of compound girders, such 
as has been described above, is required to produce the desired radial 
inflexibility. In these circumstances the flbroiis or collenchymatous 
strands may in general be expected to arrange themselves in one 
or mor^ circles near the periphery. The centrifugal tendency of the 
mechanical system will be most pronounced, where the dominance 
of the mechanical principle is least affected by the claims of other 
tissue -systems. 

Flat organs, such as foliage-leaves, are chiefly exposed to bending 
stresses in the plane which is perpendicular to their greatest surface ; 
inflexibility is therefore principally required in that plane. The 
desired result is attained by arranging the girders in transverse 
series. 

Schwendeiier has shown tliat the details of the mechanical 
construction of inflexible organs vary in an extraordinary degree, 
especially among Monocotyledons. With the object of reducing 
the numerous varieties of arrangement to some sort of order, Schwen- 
dener undertook a systematic classification of the various types of 
construction, collecting them into a number of comprehensive classes 
called mechanical systems. In the present treatise no attempt will 
be made to deal with all tl}e twenty-eight types of inflexible organ, 
which Schwendener recognised and illustrated by instructive examples 
among Monocotyledons alone. It will only be necessary to demonstrate 
the correctness of Schwendener’s attitude by selecting a few typical 
instances for fuller consideration. Convenience will decide whether 
any particular example is chosen from among Monocotyledons or 
Dicotyledons; it will, further, be regarded as a matter of indifference 
whether the mechanical tissues selected for consideration consist of 
genuine bast, of wood-fibres or of collenchyma. 

1. Cyl/indrical organs. 

We shall follow Scliwendener in including among cylindrical 
organs all structures which are liable to bend in any direction at 
right angles to their longitudinal axis, irrespectively of the question 
whether they are truly cylindrical — in a geometrical sense — or poly- 
hedral in shape. 

(a) First system. Suln^rLderonal girders. 

The two types of arrangement belonging to the first mechanical 
system are illustrated by the petioles and inflorescence-axes of certain 
Aroids — as regards fibrous strands, — and by the stems of Labiatae and 
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the petioles of some Umbelliferae — as regards colleiichyma. In all cases 
the mechanical strands are disposed either in a single zig-zag series or in 


two concentric circles. The adjoin- 
ing diagram 56 b) depicts 

the arrangement of the fibrous 
strands in the petiole of Colocasia 
antiqnormi ; here the strands 
vaiy ill size and are regularly 
associated with mestome-bundles. 
The four- sided stem which is 
characteristic of the Labiatae 
(Fig. 56 a) is strengthened by 
two diagonally placed colleiichy- 
matous girders ; this is the 
simplest possible type of me- 
chanical construction in the 
case of a cylindrical inflexible 
organ. 

In this connection mention 
may also be made of the 
occurrence of a circle of fibrous 
strands in the yearling twigs 
of many woody Dicotyledons 
{Fagus, Bctida, Acer amupcdre. 
Cornu H sanguinea, Neriuin Ole- 
cinder^ Paulownia, etc.) ; at a 
later stage, wlien the out])ut 
of secondary wood suffices for 



Fni. rjtJ. 


Siibopidorinal girdci's, A. T.S. through an iuteniodc 
of Ltnuiuni alOuiu\ tljo colIcuchyniatouB-HtraDds in the 
aiiglcB of the stem form a i)air of diagoimlly placed 
girders. xl2. B. Part of a T.S. throtigh the petiole of 
ColtH'usia <tnliqvo) ii)ii, ; the fibrous straiirln are aocoin- 
paiiied by triestome-bundles. xIK). (After Schwen- 
dciier.) Both figures diagi'ammatie. (In all tlie diagrams 
dealing witli the m 'ehanical system, the fibrous and col- 
lencliymatouH Htrai'd.s are distinguished by shading.) 


mechanical purposes as WTdl as for conduction, this primary mechanical 


system is cast off' as a result of cork-formation. 


(h) Second system. Composite periphcrnl girders. 

Tlie second -form of mechanical system is especjially prevalent among 
the Cyperaceae and JuNCAGlNAtucAE. The six types included in this 
system by Schwendener comprise a great variety of structural forms ; 
only three of these need be described here. 

The haulm of Trwhophorvm germanienm is supported by a sub- 
epiderrnal circle of I-girders — most often five or six in number — 
which are placed at regular intervals from one another. The outer 
flange of each girder abuts directly against the epidei’inis, while the 
inner flange forms a semi-lunar sheath around the mestome-strand 
which represents the web of the girder (Fig. 57 a). There is in addition 
a series of more deeply seated subsidiary girders which alternate with 
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the main girders. In Cyperus vegeUts(Y\g, 57 b) the disposition of the 
iiiechanical strands is very similar. Here again the liaulm contains 
a number of subepiderriial I-girders arranged in a fairly regular 
circular series. In this case, however, the two Hanges of each girder 
are so widely separated, that the mestoine-strand no longer suffices 
to fill the whole of the intervening space, ])ut has to be supplemented 
by parenchymatous cells interpolated between the outer flange and 
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Composite pcri])lieni] girders. A. Half of ii T.S. tluough tlio iiaiilrn of Tnrho- 
pkoruvi ifernutnictuti \ the web of each girder consists of a incstoine-strand. xlOO. 

/>’. Part of a T.S. through the haulm of Ci/pn'us vrpetvs ; tiie web of eaoli gi)’der 
consists of a mestoino-strand (half-encircled by the semi-lvniar inner flange) together * 
witli sonio parenchyma (winch separates the mcstomo-bundle from the outer flange). 

XGO. 

the mestome-strand, which itself adheres closely to tlie inner Hange. 
The parenchymatous cells emjiloyed for this pnrjiuse are specialised 
photosynthetie elements (palisade-cells) ; the whole girder tlius assumes 
the form shown in tlie adjoining figure (Fig. 58). 

A much more complicated and elegant type of construction is met 
with in the haulms of Juncus glaucifs. Here again there is a ring of 
regularly spaceil main girders, the outer flanges of which consist of 
stout fi])rou8 strands (Fig. 59 a), while the inner flanges are comjiosed 
of sickle-shaped fibrous sheaths embracing the large mes tome-bundles 
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which lie on the same radii. The space between the two flanges of each 
girder is occupied by the following tissues — in centrifugal order ; first, 
a large rnestome-strand, next tlie small outer fibrous sheath, then thin- 
walled parenchyma, then a wide air-passage, beyond which parenchy- 
matous tissue once more appears. The web here exhibits two un- 
expected features, the more remarkable of these being tiie occurrence 
of an air-i)assage, which must weaken ^ 

the radial connection ])etween the two 

flanges, notwithstanding the 2^1*^861100 
of a loose ‘''stellate’ tissue” in its 
interior. It must not be forgotten, 
however (cf. above, Section III., A.), 
that there is no need for a continuous 
web, provided that the tangential con- 
nection between the adjacent girders, 
or groups of girders, is sufficiently strong. 

From this point of view it must be 
acdmitted that the iiudusion of the large 
air-j)assagos in the web of the girders 
is not only free from objection, but 
actually advantageous, inasmuch as the 
passages interfere in this way as little fio. 68 . 

as possible with the tangential con- a single compoaitc peripheral ^irdor from 
1 *1 ^ rni the hauW of 6 , outer flange 

tinUlty OI tlie mechanical system. rlie of baHt; f>i, inner flange meBtome-bundio; 

1 , , T T '1 n 1.1 parenehyrnatouR bundlo-Hheath. 

second outstanding jiecuiiarity or the 

girders in tJ uncus glaacus is the presence of small fibrous sheaths 
on the outer sides of the mestome-strands. It is not at once 
obvious why 2^^s^8tic materials are ex2)en(led in the production 
of these outer sheaths, instead of being utilised to strengthen 
the inner flanges. It is necessary, however, to recollect that fibrous 
strands may have a strictly local mechanical value; in the present 
instance, for exam})le, the outer sheath serves to ]:)rotect the delicate 
2 )rotein -conducting portion of the rnestome-strand. 

The somewhat wide intervals between the successive main girders 
of Juncus glavcus are occupied by symmetrically arranged subsidiary 
girders, with webs consisting of mestome-strands and nothing else. 
Each group of subsidiary girders, which “forms a veritable phalanx 
of four to six members,” serves to give the necessary rigidity to the 
comparatively wide partitions that intervene between the main girders. 

(c) Third system. Suheortietd fihro-vascidar strands. 

In the types belonging to the third system the fibrous bundles are, as 
it were, repelled from the surface, and thus forced into a more central 
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position, by the intrusion of sub-epidermal parenchyma. The general 
disposition of the mechanical strands nevertheless remains decidedly 
peripheral. In contrast to the preceding systems, the success of which 
depends more upon the advantageous arrangement of the mechanical 
tissue than upon its massive development, the present system is chieliy 
remarkable for the large size of the fibrous strands, which can thus 
readily pro\ide the requisite degree of inflexibility, provided they can 
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Mechanical syntem of the haulm of Juncus {ftuucus. A. T.S. of aerial portion of 
haulm. B. T.S. of Hubterraneaii portion. (\ T.S. 1*5 cm. below the apex of the 
haulm ; at 0 the 8nl)epidernial fibrous strands have fused with the outer fibrous 
sheaths of the subtendinjf mestorae-bundles, Dovelopincnt of a composite peripheral 
I-girder from a common procambial stnand ; />, liast-procauibium ; c, mestome- 
prooumbiuiu ; tj, protoxylem vessel ; e, the portion of the piocaiubial strand which 
will give rise to parenchyma. 


find a place anywhere near the periphery. The haulms of Bamboos, 
and the storris and inflorescence-axes of Palms, are cases in point. In 
Palms the fibrous sheaths of the mes tome- bundles frequently become 
fused tangentially into an irregular ribbon-shaped strip ; in this case 
they collectively form a hollow cylinder (Fig. 60 ), witli a wall which 
is thin in comparison with the diameter of the whole organ. The 
more deeply-seated mestome-bundles have relatively slight fibrous 
sheaths, which serve solely for purposes of local protection, without 
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affecting the inflexibility of the stem. Those fibrous strands, on the 
other hand, which lie on the outside of the main atereome-cylinder, 
probably help to prevent the cortex from splitting or being stripped 
off when the stem is bent. 

A very remarkable variety of tlie third mechanical system is the 
corrugated type of stereome — to use Potonie s term — wliich is found 
in the stems of Tree Ferns 
{Cyathea, Alsophila), belong- 
ing to the tropica] family 
Cyatiieaceae.^^^ Here the 
mestome-bundles take the 
form of ribbons or sheets 
enclosed in thick stereome- 
^heaths. Each ribbon is 
curved in a horizontal 
plane, being as a rule 
roughly V-shapect in cross- 
section, with the sharp edge 
facing the centre of the 
stem. Since such a curved 
sheet opposes a much greater 
resistance to l)eiidiug strains 
tlian a flat sheet of equal 
thickness, the advantages 
of this corrugated mode of 
construction — wliich is, of 
(iourse, widely em})loyed in engineering and building practice — are 
sufficiently obvious. 

(r/) Fourth system. Hhuple holloiv cylinder or tnhe of stereome with 
embedded or apposed mestome-strands. 

The fourth system is so largely employed among Monocotyledons 
that it may be regarded as tlie dominant type in this group of plants. 
It is particularly prevalent in the Liltaceae (Fig. 61 A, b), Ikidaceae, 
Orchidaceae and Dioscoreaceae ; but many Dicotyledons also {e.y. the 
Chenopodiaceae, Caryophyllaceae, Geraniaceae, Primulaceae and 
CuouRBiTACEAE, and the genera Fhytolace.a, Aristolochia^ PapavcTy Geum, 
Saxifraga^ Armeria, Flantago, Lonicerai), conform to this scheme, so 
that there are obvious points of contact between the two great 
divisions of Angiosperrns, in respect of their skeletal arrangements. 

In Monocotyledons the mestome-strands may be apposed to either 
side of the fibrous cylinder, or they may be completely embedded in 
the latter. Among Dicotyledons a series of transitions may be observed 



Sul)- cortical fibro-vaHcultir stmndH. J*oni)lioral portion of 
a T.S. through tlic Kpadix of Fhoevix dacti/Ufera. Each of the 
small ])cripheral fihrouK strands contains an excentrically 
j)laced mestomc-bundle. 'Die sub-cortical mostome-sti’ands 
arc provided with stout external fibrous sheaths which in 
pla(!c8 unite to form irregular ribbons or sheets. Towards the 
centre of the section the fibrous sheaths of the mestome- 
bundles become gradually weaker. 
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leading from, the completely extra-cambial to the completely intra- 
cambial form of mechanical cylinder. It is customary to discriminatfe 
between the extreme types, and to restrict the term “ bast-cylinder or 
-ring ” to the extra-cambial variety ; it has, however, already been 
pointed out that this distinction rests upon a purely topographical 





Fio, 61. 

Muchanical cylinders of various Monocotyledons. A. Sul>cortical fibrous cylinder 
«>f Allium odorvm, with externally oi>i>O 80 d inestome-biindles. B. Suh-cortioal 
fibrous cylinder of Convaliaria vn'ticUlata, with embedded mostoino-bundlos. C. Sub- 
cortical fibrous cylinder, reinforced by sub-epidcrmal girders, of Molinia coerulea. 


basis. An interesting intermediate condition is found in the stem of 
Astrantia major, where the leptome-portions of the vascular bundles are 
embedded in the stereome-cylinder, whereas the hadrome-portions are 
merely apposed to its inner face. The leptome and hadrome com- / 
ponents of the same bundle are thus separated by a strip of mechanical j 
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tissue (Fig. 62). Examples of typical intra-cambial mechanical cylinders 
are furnished by the steins of Tnypaeolmn majus^ Impatiens nolitangere, 
Gentranthtcs riiher, Sedum reflexum, etc. 

In a purely mechanical sense it is permissible to regard the con- 
tinuous bast- or wood-fibre-cylinder as the product of the lateral 
coalescence of a circle of closely erowded fibrous tianges ; ])ut it would 
be a mistake to assuine that the ontogenetic development of the 
bast-cylinder actually involves any such process of fusion. There is no 
reason to suppose that any stereouie-ev Under has arisen in this way, 
either in the ontogeny of the individual or during the evolution of a 
species. As Schweiidener has pointed out, the l)ast-cy Under is an 
independent structure, the shape and position of which are not 



Mochaiiioal ay.stem of tbc stein of Jsirantia major. A subciortical fibrous cylinder, 
with eniberlded leptoino* and internally apposed badromu-Htrands is reinforced by 
subopidennal girders of cullenchyina. 

apprecial^ly affected by other tissues. Its structure and arrangement 
are entirely determined by the UKHdianical principle. It is not in the 
least subject to the influence of the peripheral vascular bundles ; on 
the contrary, it is the latter that adapt themselves to the peculiarities 
of the mechanical cylinder, ap]>osing tliemselves to its outer or inner 
face, or becoming completely embedded in its interior, for the sake of 
the shelter or support that it affords” (Fig. 61 A, u). 

The distance of the hijrous cylinder from the surface of the stem 
rarely exceeds one-twentieth, and may be as little as one- fiftieth, of tlie 
total diameter of the organ. On its cortical side it is almost alwaj^s 
very thick-walled and hence as a rule sharply differentiated. On its 
inner side, on the contrary, it often passes insensibly into the 
medullary parenchyma, the cells becoming gradually shorter, wider 
and less thick- walled, while the cross-walls at the same time approximate 
more and more to the strictly transverse position. 

M 
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The disposition of the mechanically effective elements in the form 
of a hollow cylinder or tube is the simplest, and hence also the most 
primitive, arrangement of the skeletal system in inflexible organs. A 
consideration of the mechanical arrangements of. the Lower Plants 
(Bryophyta and Thallophyta) brings this fact out very clearly. In 
the erect i^enis and setae of Mosses the mechanical system takes the 
form of a typical subepidermal hollow cylinder ; on its inner side the 
latter as a rule passes over quite gradually into tlie conducting 
parenchyma, but occasionally the two regions are sharply differentiated 
(stem of Meesia loiigisela), 

(e) Fifth nystem. Peripheral holloir cylinder or tube of stereome, 
reinforced iy isolated, suhepidermal girders. 

The haulms of ordinary Grasses are provided with a tubular 
stereome, supplemented by isolated subepidermal girders, the flanges of 
which project from the outer surface of the tube at more or less 
regular intervals. Tliis is evidently a jjartici daily effective arrange- 
ment, and as a matter of fact analogous types of construction find a 
wide application in architectural and engineeiing practice. The mestome- 
strands are mostly apposed to the inner side of the fibrous cylinder, 
but may also run freely in the medullary tissue. Usually a small 
peripheral mestome-bundle is embedded in the fibrous tissue just below 
the insertion of each supplementary girder upon the (iylinder. One of 
the adjoining diagrams (Pig. 61 c) illustrates the type of bast-cylinder 
reinforced by well -developed sube]udermal flanges which is characteristic 
of the Gkamjneak. 


2. Bilateral organs. 

The foliage-leaf is the most important of the bilaterally sym- 
metrical organs of the plant-body ; in accordance with tlie nature of 
the mechanical re({uirements of leaves, their girders are all arranged 
parallel to one another, and at riglit angles to the surface. Schwen- 
dener distinguishes between ‘‘ subepidermal ” [superficial], “ internal ” 
and “ mixed ” girders, which differ in their relations 1o the epidermis, 
and wliich serve to define the three principal systems of mechanical 
construction employed in bilateral organs. 

In the simplest cases subepidermal I-girders extend from one face 
of the leaf to the other. The leaves of Typha, Cordyline, Phormium 
(Fig. Go a), Panda nus and Musa, and the blades of Grasses and 
Sedges exemplify tliis type of structure. The two flanges of each 
girder are similar in shape and nearly equal in size ; the web consists 
either of mestome in conjunction with parenchyma, or of mestome 
alone. 
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A more advanced stage of specialisation is illustrated by those 
leaves (and midribs) in which the mechanical system is unequally 
developed on the two faces, in accordance with an unequal distribution 
of mechanical requirements. In all long, curved, ribbon-8ha])ed leaves, 
the upper side is particularly exposed to tension, while the lower 
side is more liable to be subjected to 
compression. Evidently, broad sub- 
epidermal plates of bast are best fitted 
to ensure a uniform distribution of 
tensions on the upper side, whereas 
the lower side can be satisfactorily 
protected against compression by 
means of ordinary girders. This form 
of mechanical system is exemplified 
by the leaf-midribs of Eria'idlius, 

Samharum, Zea (Fig. 63 c), Gynerium, 
etc. Another illustration is provided 
by the leaf-1 >lades of many CaTiccs\ 
here the leaf is V- or U-shaped in 
section, so that the need for inextensi- 
bility is greatest along the two 
margins, each of which is accordingly 
])rovided witli a special fibrous strand. 

Girders of the internal type, 
characterised by the fact that the 
outer fibrous sheaths of the mestome- 
bundles are S0})arated from the 
e])idermis by photosynthetic tissues, 
are found in certain species of AlUuvi, 
in the genera Tritonia, AHjHdistrn , etc. 

Mixed girders occur in the Icaf- 
Idades of certain Palms. The larger 
of the bundles tliat lie deeply em- 
bedded in the mesophyll are embraced 
both internally and externally by 
fibrous sheaths ; the resulting fibro- 
vascular strands constitute internal girders, the location of which 
midway between the two surfaces of the leaf appears at first 
sight to be unsuitable from tlie mechanical point of view. In many 
cases {Limstona cliinensis, Chamaerops excelsa), indeed, where the 
fibrous sheaths of the mestome-strands are feebly developed, tlieir 
mechanical significance must be mainly local, consisting in the pro- 
tection of the individual conducting strands. In other instances, on 



Girders in varioiiH Monocotyledouons leaves, 
HueninT.S. A. Phorminm Unax. Upper and 
lower fiangos of approximately equal size ; 
web comi)OHed of rneHtome. Ji. Carex gylva- 
tica. Upper flange small and Uingontially 
flattened ; lower flange large ; web comprises 
a lueHtorne-bundle with a fibrous sheath on 
thehadromo-side, and colourless par undiyma. 
C. Zta Mays (mid -rib). Upper flanges de- 
veloped as tension -flanges. The lower or com- 
prossion-flangos enclose inestomo-bundles. 
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the contrary (e.g. Phoenix daetylifera, Salal Adansoni\ the two flanges 
are so massive that they undoubtedly serve to strengthen the organ as 
a whole. These internal girders are accompanied by a large number 
of comparatively stout subepidermal fibrous strands. In the Date 
Palm the latter are developed approximately to the same extent on 
both sid^s of the leaf ; they are, however, placed at irregular intervals, 
and it only occasionally happens that two strands correspond on 
opposite sides, and so combine to forni a typical girder. The* author 
has observed precisely tlie same lack of correspondence between the 
fibrous strands on the opposite sides of the leaf in many other Palms 
i^Lioistona chinevsisy Sahal Adansoniy ClmmaeropH excdsa). 

This peculiar an^aiigement of tiie mechanical tissues in many 
Palm leaves seems at first sight irrational, and its true significance is 
not realised until one has had an opportunity of watching the beliaviour 
of a Palm when exposed to a liigh wind under natural conditions. 
The inflexibly constructed stem displays a remarkable degree of rigidity, 
and oscillates without undergoing any appreciable flexure. Tlic leaves 
and leaflets behave cpiite differently : they flutter rapidly to and fro, 
and in so doing are at one moment violently bent, and at the next, 
recoil with equal violence, while ultimately they return to their “ rest- 
ing ” position without having sustained any permanent deformation. 
The leaves are, therofoni, not inflexible at all, in the sense in which 
the term applies to the stem ; it would indeed entail far too great an 
expenditure of material to render an organ like a Palm leaf, which 
exposes a very large surface to the win<l, actually inflexible. Such 
leaves are accordingly constructed so as to combine strength with 
pliancy; the withdrawal of the mechanical strands from the periphery of 
the cross-section to tlie centre thus fully accords with the behaviour of 
the leaves in the wind, as Stahl was the first to note.''^^ The centrali- 
sation of the mecdianical tissues has the further advantage of increasing 
the resistance of the pinnae to the longitudinal tensions jmxiuced by 
wind action. 

Another example of the bilateral or dorsi ventral type of organ 
which has to ])e inflexible in a single plane is ]>rovided, according to 
Worgitzky,'’'' by the spirally coiled portions of certain tendrils, which 
provide a firm and elastic connection between the climl)er and its 
support. When such a “ watch-s})ving tendril ’’ is stretched, it is only 
the straight portion that is subjected to longitudinal tension ; in the 
coiled region the pull is resolved into bending and twisting com- 
ponents. As the coils are pulled apart, every portion of the spiral 
region tends to straighten itself, with the result that its concave face 
is stretched, and its convex face compressed. The curvature always 
takes place in the same plane and in the same sense. Hence, the 
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mechanical tissue must be strongly developed as a “ tension-flange ’’ on 
the concave side of the coiled region, whereas turgescent parenchyma 
often provides a sufiiciently effective compression-flange ” on the 
convex side. In Cyclanihera axplodens, for example (Fig. 70), the 
tension-flange consists of a broad ribbon-shaped mass of fibrous tissue 
with slightly incurved edges ; thir is supplemented by thiee vascular 
bundles, which abut against its inner side. On the convex side there 
are two smaller vascular bundles, one near either edge, with large 
fibrous sheaths ; tliese represent tiie compression-flanges of the tendril, 
whicli is thus dorsiventral from the first, as in all Cucurbit aceae. 
The tendrils of Fassifiora and Biynonia are at first radially symmetrical, 
but subsei[ueu:tly become dorsiventral, owing to the fact that the 
secondary woody cylinder develot>s much more strongly on the concave 
side. 


3. Mechanical arrangeme/nU far the prevention of (hformation. 

When a cylindrical organ is bent, its normally circular cross-section 
tends to become elliptical. This fact can he easily verified by 
bending a piece of india-rubber tubing. Similarly, when a foliage- 
leaf oi’ other flattened oigan bends, the two faces tend to approach 
one another. Fending thus invariably subjects the cross-sectional 
outline of an organ to a certain amount of d(d‘ormation ; it is iiicitrn 
bent u])oii every plant to guard as far as possible against such 
distortions, which are decidedly injurious. Any alteration of the 
cross-sectional outline of an organ entails corresponding changes 
in the relative positions of its meclianical constituents; but a 
mechanical system is leliable only so long as its peripheral girders 
and otlief components preserve certain fixed relative positions. It 
must also be kejit in mind that every deformation of the cross-section 
involves radial distensions and compressions, wliich may react so 
severely upon particular tissues as to disturb tlieir normal activities, 
or which may appreciably diminish the cohesion of the entire organ. 
It is evident, for example, that undue compression must seriously 
interfere with the functions of the conducting tissues, while excessive 
distension may easily lead to the disorganisation of loosely constructed 
tissues, such as those com])nsed in the photosynthetic system. 

Special stiffening arrangements are particularly necessary in the 
case of organs which are pervaded by wide air-passages. The richly 
^ranched cellular trabeculae that intersect the air-passages of some 
STPEHACEAE — as})ecially in the transverse direction — collectively form- 
a very elegant system of internal buttresses, are of this nature ; 
By attain their most remarkable development in certain species of . 
rus, A similar mechanical effect is produced by the subdivision 
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of the large air-passages in the stems of Papyrits antiquorum y Juncus 
glaucuSy Scirpus lacustris and many other water- and marsh-plants, 
into compartments, by means of transverse plates or diaphragms. In 
Ju'i(icus glaucus and Scirpus lacustris these diapliragms succeed one 
another at intervals of between 5 and 10 mm.; as a rule they contain 
small traneverse vascular strands or mestome-anastoiiioses, which link 
up the longitudinal bundles with one another, tliiis representing a 
further stiffening device. 

According to Mdg()csy-l)ietz the septate pith wliich occurs in 
many woody plants also belongs to the category of special stiflening 
arrangements, especially when the diaphragms are largely composed of 
sclerotic cells {Liriodcndron tnlipifcra). Tlie diaphragms lose their 
mechanical significance more and more as the twigs grow older, and 
at the same time acfpnie increased importance as repositories f)f storage 
niatei’ial. 


4. Mechanical arrange nmits in vonncction irith 
int ercalary mcristem s. 

There are comparatively few Idianerogams in which cell-formation 
and -extension are strictly confined to the apical region of the axis and 
to the youngest internodes. Such a direct superposition of new 
structural elements upon an adequately strengthened foundation,” as 
SchwcndeiKU' terms this mode of growth, occurs for instance among 
Palms, in the genus Dracaena, in the Pandanaceae, in many Liliaceae, 
etc. Much more usually, however, the longitudinal extension of axial 
organs is largely de])endent u])on intercalary growth, a condition which 
necessitates special adaptations on the part of the mechanical system. 

In the axial organs of most Dicotyledons and many Monocotyle- 
dons the growing region is rather extensive ; it generally comprises a 
nunil)er of internodes, while its total length may amount to anything 
between t-wo and fifty centimeti*es. As such growing regions liave to 
be indexible in structure, the general construction of their mechanical 
system does not differ apprecialdy from that which prevails in the 
fully developed portion of the organ. Tlie difference between the two 
stages of development consists rather in the (piality of the material 
employed for the construction of the skeletal system ; for reasons 
which have been explained in detail in a previous section (Section A. 3), 
bast is here replaced by collenchyma : this tissue, which is usually 
developed in the form of subepidennal plates or ribs, thus represents a 
temporary skeleton, analogous to the scaffolding that surrounds a half- 
built house. In a number of Monocotyledons (I'r a descant in, Dioscorea, 
Tamus) and herbaceous Dicotyledons (Cucurbitaceae, Umbelliferae), 
it supplements the true stereome throughout the first season ; in 
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woody plants, on the other hand, it is generally cast off owing to the 
formation of cork, when the twig has reached a sufficient thickness. 

Organs which are engaged in intercalary growth may be strengthened 
in a totally different manner, namely by local enlargement of the 
internode in the region of most active growth. In Trade^cantia 
erecta, where an intercalary growing-zone is situated at the base of 
each internode, the diameter of the stem is nearly twice as great at 
these points as it is at the upper ends of the internodes. The converse 
relation is illustrated by the peduncles of certain Compositae, in 
which intercalary growth is most active towards the distal end of the 
organ. It was Westermaier who pointed out that tlie unusual shape 
of these peduncles is correlated with 
their peculiar type of intercalary 
growth.^®^ In such cases the local 
enlargement is sometimes very 
marked. The peduncle Anioseris 
miidma, for example, may be six 
times as thick immediately below 
the capitulum as it is near its base. 

A zone of intercalary growtli may, 
finally, bo located near the middle 
of an interuode. This somewhat 
unusual condition is exemplified, 
according to Westermaier, by Filca 
otrophila ; here, accordingly, it is 
the middle of the internodc that is 
enlarged. 

The most perfect arrangements 

toi the mechanical piotection ot y through Uie Icaf-Shejith of Hraclo/podium 

intercalary growing-zones are found 
in the haulms of Gkamjkeae 

and Cypeuaceae. In these organs there is, at the base of each 
internode, a relatively short zone which remains permanently meriste- 
niatic, thus constituting an intercalary growing-point. The zone 
ill question is of course soft and mechanically weak. In order, 
therefore, that the base of the internode may not be broken by the 
first puff of wind, or by the mere weight of the overlying portion 
of the haulm, it must be strengthened by means of some special 
mechanical device. The requisite protection is provided by the 
sheathing leaf-base, which completely encloses the whole meristematic 
and growing region of the interuode. The mechanical system of 
the leaf-sheath takes the place of the still undeveloped skeletal system 
of the ensheathed portion of the stem. Since the leaf-sheath is tubular, 
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it must be inflexible in structure ; for this reason its mechanical system 
is not like that of an ordinary bilateral leaf-blade, but on the con- 
trary resenibles that of a hollow stern. The fibrous strands display a 
centrifugal tendency ; in other words they are well developed beneath 
the outer epidermis, whereas the inner half of the slieath is altogether 
devoid of fibrous flanges, or at most provided with very feeble strands 
of bast (Fig. 64 ). This instance once more clearly demonstrates the 
fact that the disposition of fibrous strands is solely determined by 
mechanical considerations. 

The same office which is performed by the leaf -sheaths of the 
Gkamineae and Cypekac^eae pertains to the peculiar tubular spathe 
that surrounds the apical portion of the scape of Armeria. Here also, 
as Westermaier has convincingly demonstrated, everything points 
to the conclusion that the spathe provides the necessary meclianical 
supi^ort for an intercalary growing-zone. 

B. THE STRUCTURE OF 1NEXTEN8IHLE ORGANS. 

All the organs that serve to attach a plant to its substratum, 
whether the latter be the soil, the face of a rock, a tree trinik, a brancli, 
or other object, are frccjuently subjected to longitudinal tension. This 
statement applies more particularly to roots, which may in fact be 
regarded in general as “models of inextensibility.” It has already 
been explained that tlie most advantageous disposition of the mecliani- 
cally. effective tissues, in organs which have to be iiiextensible, consists 
in the concentration of the resistant elements into a single compact, 
cable-like central strand. In all ordinary roots, accordingly, the 
mechanical tissue coml)ines with the conducting elements to form 
an axile bundle. A number of diflereiit ty])es of iiiextensible construc- 
tion may be distinguished, according to tin* varying dis[)osition of the 
actual mechanical tissue in the eomj)osite central strand. In its 
simplest form the axile strand consists of a central stereome-bundle sur- 
rounded by several hadrome- and leptome-groups (lateral roots of 
StacJiys sijVmiticn, Mentha aqaatica and Hedcra Helix). The axile strand 
may on the other hand be produced externally into ridges of mechanical 
tissue, which separate the leptome- and hadrome-bimdles from one 
another (lateral roots of most Grasses and Sedges). Sometimes the 
stereome is restricted to strips corresponding to the ridges of the 
preceding type, while the central area is occupied by a parenchymatous 
pith (Sniilax), whicli may contain additional isolated fibrous strands, 
(many Talms). The stereome may finally take the form of semi-lunar 
sheaths embracing the outer faces of leptome-bundles {Pisnm, Phaseolus 
and other Leguminosak). 

Those rhizomes which serve to fix the plant in the ground agree 
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with roots in having their mechanical tissues united to form a stout 
axile tube of a solid central strand ; this centralisation of the 
mechanical system is very marked in the rhizomes of Grasses, Sedges 
and Rushes, which accordingly — when regarded from an anatomico- 
phy Biological standpoint — approximate more closely to roots than 
to the aiirial sterns of which they are the morphological equivalents 
(Fig. 65 a), 

The anatomical contrast between inflexible atuial and inextensible 
subterranean structures is son>etimos even exemplified by ditferent por- 
tions of the same stem. This point is excellently illustrated by certain 
Cyperaoeae and Junc'ACEAE. The lower portion of the haulm of 




T.S. througli a rbizonio of Carex ylauca. The mechanical hyHtim is in the form 
of a thick-walled axile tube of stcrotnno with nniuorous niehtomo-hundloH embedded 
therein. B. Lateral root of Z<‘a Muyn in T.S. The mechanical hvstem eomi)ri8es (1 a 
thick-walled axilo tube of Htereomo (to euKure inexten8ibilit> \ ^2) a Hubepidernial 
fibrous cylinder (to ensure longitudinal incompressibility). 


J'H/mvHs "ylaucus exteiuls several centimetres lielow the surface of the 
soil ; like a tap-ro6t it is exposed solely to longitudinal tensions, when 
the aerial portion is bent. Tt is (t priori improbable that this 
subterranean prolongation of the lianhn should possess the structure 
of a rhizome. Anatomical investigation does in fact show that the 
disposition of tlie fibrous strands and mestome-bundles is almost 
identical with that which prevails in the aerial region of the haidm. 
But the two portions of the stem differ appre(iiably as regards 
the quantitative development of the bast in the individual strands, 
glance at the two transverse sections (Fig. 59 a and b) at once 
veals the centripetal tendency of the mechanical tissue in the 
bterranean, and its predominantly centrifugal disposition in the 
1, region of the haulm. The most obvious point of contrast is 
|vided by the development of the subeijidermal girders ; these 
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are much broader, and also project inwards to a far greater extent, 
in the inflexible region. In the inextensible underground portion 
the average cross-section of a girder only amounts to between one- 
third and one-fourth of its area in the upper inflexible region ; the 
inner flanges of the main girders, on the other hand, show a distinct 
increase in thickness, while tlie external fibrous sheaths of the large 
mestome-bundles are so stout that tliey can scarcely possess a purely 
local significance. 

With the aforesaid subterranean organ liiay be associated the 
steins of twining plants and of climbers in general, since these are 
also continually subjected to longitudinal tensions. In the case of 
twining stems, the tensions in question arise from the growth in 
thickness of the supporting structure, and from the flexures produced 
in the latter l^y the action of the wind. In other types of climbers 
allowance must also be made for the fact that the diflerent points at 
which a support is grasped may subsecpiently move further ajjart ; 
further, more or less extensive regions of a climbing shoot may 
teniporarily or permanently assume a pendent position. In accord- 
ance with these peculiar mechanical conditions, the mechanical system 
of climbing stems displays a centripetal tendency, whicli is sometimes 
merely indicated l)y a sclerotic development of the jath {Tavius and 
Dioscnren), while in other cases it may lead to the centralisation of the 
meclianical strands themselves. Thus in certain Monocotyledonous 
(dimbers — such as Calavvus Rotaiuj and species of Carlndovica — even 
the irinerniost vascular bundles of tlie stem are finnished with stout 
fibrous sheaths; again, in the stems of certain Pi}'EHA(jkae {Piper 
and Macropiper) a mechanical cylinder is interpolated between the 
pith and the peripheral circle of vascular bundles. 

All submerged plants, whether they inhabit running oi stagnant 
water, must have more or less inextensible stems. A speciab interest 
attaches in this connection to the genus Potmnocfefony because of the 
various habitats of the ditierent species. Schwendener has demon- 
strated, with the help of elaborate arguments, that the species which 
are restricted to stagnant or slowly-flowing water (P. cri spits, P. 
(lensus, P. pect hiatus) develop no specialised mechanical cells, either 
in the cortex, or in the central mestome-cylinder, the latter being 
itself able to cope successfully with the very slight demands that are 
made upon the tensile strength of the stem. Those species, on the 
other hand, which are adapted for life in rapidly streaming water 
(P. lanceolatus, P. longifolius, P. compressm, etc.), not only exhibit a 
corresponding reinforcement of the central cylinder by mechanical 
elements, but are in addition provided with a number of scattered 
fibrous strands embedded in the parenchymatous mesh- work of the] 
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cortex; these isolated strands are evidently intended to prevent the loose 
cortical tissue, with its numerous air-passages, from becoming torn, or 
from being stripped off bodily. 

At this point attention 'may also be drawn to the inextensible 
construction of pendulous fruit-stalks and inflorescence-axes. Here 
the requisite inextensibility is provided for, either by contraction of 
the fibrous cylinder, or by strengthening of the fibrous sheaths that 
accompany tlie internal mestome-strands Slanhopea imifjnis). 

Mention may finally be made of the fact that the pendulous pinnae 
of the Vahu Martinczia JAndcMiana are, according to Koop, inextensible 
in structure, the central region of the mesophyll being traversed by 
a very large number of stout fibrous strands. There can be no 
doubt, however, tliat tliese deep-seated strands do ifot, in the first 
instance, serve to support the comparatively insignificant weight of 
the pinna ; they come into action, piiiuapally, when the pinnae are 
agitated by the wind and thus subjected to much severer tensions. 
A similar structure has already been described as characteristic of the 
majority of pinnate Palm -leaves. 

C. STRUCTURE OF INCOMPRESSIBLE ORIGANS. 

1. Ersidwncr to radvtl prrH^'urc. 

Every suliteiianeaai or sulmierged organ is siiljected to radial 
compression by the surrounding medium. The cortical parenchyma 
of siudi organs usually contains air-passages, and is otherwise loose in 
texture ; in this event tlie structure has to be protected against com- 
[)ression by means of a firm perijdieral shell. Sometimes the e))idermis, 
in conjunction with one or two of the subjacent layers, is al)le to ])rovido 
the requisite protection (for example, in the genera Naian and ^aglflaria, 
in Jimctfs supinus, A/isma natmis and otlier plants which grow in 
stagnant or slowly running water). Jn such organs, on the other 
liand, as grow in mud or in any saturated soil, the large size of the 
cortical air-passages necessitates the presence of thick-walled parenchyma 
or genuine bast-fibres. The roots of certain Ctirices (0. sfricta, 0. caes- 
pUosa, (7. vulgaris), and of many (Pjamineae, are accordingly provided 
with a tubular sheath of fibres with partially siiberised walls. 

2. Ilfsistance to longitudinal compression. 

Every upright axial organ which has to bear the weight of branches 
and foliage must possess the same kind of rigidity as a pillar or 
^ column. It has already been explained, at the beginning of the present 
^chapter, that general mechanical principles render it necessary for the 
Idisposition of resistant material in such longitudinally incompressible 
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organs to be the same as in indexible structures, and the subject need 
not be pursued any further. 

Greater interest attaches to those organs which behave as inex- 
teiiiible or as longitudinally incompressible structures according to 
circumstances. This complex condition is exemplified by the stilt- or 
huttress-roots which occur in the genus PandmiuH, in Iriartea exorrhiza) 
and in Ehizophora Mangle and other ltiiiZ0Pii0HACP]AE ; further, by the 
; whorled adventitious roots which issue from the lower nodes of the 
stem of the Indian Corn, and which are physiologically equivalent to 
the aforesaid blit tress -roots. 

Warming has shown that the stilt-roots of Ehizophora Mangle 
are very stern-like in structure ; the centre of each root is occupied by 
an extensive pith, which is surrounded by a number of alternating 
groups of leptome and hadrome that collectively form a hollow poly- 
arch vascular cylinder or stele. - The water-conducting portions of the 
vascular cylinder are accompanied, on the medullary side, by thick- 
walled mechanical cells, which are clearly arranged so as to render the 
root inflexible [and hence longitudinally incompressible]. At a later 
stage the organ is still further strengthened ]>y the development of 
a secondary woody cylinder containing numerous filjrous elements. The 
stilt roots of Ehizophora mucronata and Brugniera crwpeiala are similarly 
constructed. Those of Zea Maps, however, recpiire more detailed con- 
sideration. The subterranean root-system of the Indian (^)rn does not 
provide aderpiate support for th(^ rapidly growing shoot. Hence, 
adventitious roots are produced from the lower [)art of the aeiaal stem, 
where they bjrrn a very regular whorl at each node. These roots do 
not, however, grow straight downwards, but follow a more or less 
oblique course, all the members of a whorl forming about the same 
specific angle with the vertical (Fig. 66, V, V'); they enter the soil 
at a distance from the stem which varies according to the height of 
theii' point of origin, and thereupon produce numei’ous rootlets, which 
anchor them firmly in the ground. 

Evidently when a Maize-stem bends before the wind, the stilt- 
roots on the windward side are stretched, while those which extend to 
the leeward are longitudinally compressed. Each root therefore has to 
behave, at different moments of its existence, now as an inextensible, 
and now as an inflexible organ ; the structure of the root corresponds 
exactly to this alternation of mechanical requirements. The fibro- 
vascular cylinder, instead of being solid as in most roots, encloses 
a wide core of jnth, so that the rnestome and the accompanying stereides 
together form a hollow cylinder (Fig. 65 b). The latter has its 
rnestome elements arranged in the manner characteristic of normal 
roots. The most conspicuous components are certain very wide vessels j 
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which are disposed in a ring. The intervals between the mestome- 
groups are occupied by relatively thin-walled bast-fibres, which add to 
the mechanical strength of the fibro-vascular cylinder. A. thick-walled 
endodermis of the C-type (cf. Chap. VII., ill. D.) surrounds the stele. 
The cortex consists of thick-walled parenchyma, which towards the 
periphery passes gradually into a subepidermal zone of stereome of 
varying width, composed of fibres with very thick and abundantly 
pitted walls. 

The mechanical system of the stilt-roots of Zea Mays thus consists 
of two concentric hollow cylinders. The outer of these is entirely 
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Uasal part of a f^teiu of Z> n Mapfi in L.8. T, Tj. AdventitioiiH roots — issuing' from 
a node above the level of the soil (0, - which act as buttresses, besides assisting 

the subterranean roots to fix the stem in the ground. For the sake of clearness only 
a few of the njotlets are figured. 


made up of liast-fibres and is })rincipally responsible for tlie inflexibility 
of the organ ; the inner includes the mestome elements and serves 
chiefly to secure iiiextensibility. On the whole, however, the anatomy 
of tliese stilt-roots seems to indicate that they are constructed as 
inflexible rather than as iiiexteiisible organs ; otherwise it is not clear 
why the solid fibro-vascular cylinder which is characteristic of the roots 
of Grasses sliould here be dilated into a tubular structure. Stilt-roots 
of this kind are not peculiar to the Indian (V^rn ; very similar organs 
recur in the genus Boryhnm and in other tall and robust Gkamineae. 

The stilt-roots of Pandanus are adapted to their twofold 
mechanical duty in (piite a different manner. Here a transverse 
section of the central cylinder reveals a large number of scattered 
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iraacular bundles, each accompanied by a strong fibrous sheath, while 
the cortex is also traversed by numerous longitudinal fibrous strands 
of various si^es. The mechanical system is thus distributed very 
evenly over the entire cross-section, an arrangement which can only be 
justified on the score that both tension and compression have to be 
provided for. 

Straight spines and thorns must also be capable of resisting longi- 
tudinal compression. According to Schweiideiier, this condition is 
satisfied, at any rate among Monocotyledons (e.ij. Agave americana, 
Ohamaerops hwi)tili% Livistona sinensis). 


D. ARRANGEMENTS FOR RESISTING SHEAKINli STRESSES. 

When the action of a mechanical force upon a body is such that 
the constituent particles of the latter tend to become displaced with 
reference to one another, the force is said to be a shearing one ; the 
property inherent in a body whicli enables it to resist siicli shearing 
action, or which in other words prevents the component particles 
from sliding over one another, iiiay be termed shear-resistance. Every 
flexure of a cylindrical or fiat organ is accompanied by shearing stresses ; 
ill the case of a simple fiexure. these stresses are comparatively 
insignificant and do not necessitate tlie provision of any special shear- 
resisting arrangements. When such adaptations are nevertheless 
found to occur, especially in flattened organs, the reason must be 
sought in the increased shearing action consequent upon violent 
movements of the surrounding air or water. A leaf fi uttering 
in the wind is exposed to shearing stresses acting at riglit angles 
to the surface and tending to cause laceration. In order to cope 
satisfactorily with tliis danger, the girders that serve to ensure 
infiexihility must he firmly anchored together hy the greatest possible 
number of cross-ties. This office is })erformed hy the vascular 
anastomoses to which referencci has already been made. These 
anastomoses form a dense reticulum in the leaves of Monocotyledons 
and Dicotyledons; they are seen with the greatest cleaiTiess in “nature- 
printed ” figures of leaves. In tJiese anastomoses the vascular tissues 
are often accompanied hy ])ast-tihres; in the leaf of Maraata arundinacea 
indeed the majority of the anastomoses consist of stereides alone. In 
this connection mention may also he made of the “ false veins ” — 
described long ago hy Mettenius — wliich traverse the delicate fronds 
of certain species of Tr[elionianes\ these are also entirely composed of- 
mechanical elements. 

It is, of course, the leaf-margin which is particularly exposed to the 
risk of tearing, and which therefore most frequently requires special 
mechanical protection.^^'* The simplest, and at the same time the most 
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the thickness of the outer epidermal walls; the. marginal cells often 
differ very noticeably from those of the leaf-surface in this respect. 
Frequently subepidermal layers, consisting either of more or less 
thick-walled collenchyma (Aroiueae), or of well-differentiated bast- 
fibres, are also employed to strengthen the leaf-margin. The cross- 
sectional outline of these subepidermal collenchymatous or fibrous 
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Mechanical devices for strengthening the margins of leaves. A-D. Cross-sections 
of various loaf -margins. A. Thaophraxta Juxxiew ; b, a subepidermal marginal 
fibrous strand of irregular outline. B. T. imprrialh. The marginal fibrous strand, /i, 
m which two mestorne-bundlcs are embedded, is scjiarated from the epidermis by a 
few layers of ))ai'enchyma. 0. Kucalifptiis hji. ; c, semi-lunar subepidermal plate of col- 
lenchyiiia. 1). Phoenix daetpLiJna (iiinna) ; 6, fibrous strands beneath the upper and 
lower angles of the margin ; remains of the strip of tissue by means of which the 
pinna was formerly connected to its neighbour. H. BompmorUa ctirnm. Tangential 
section through an indentation of the leaf-margin. Tearing is prevented by a sickle- 
shajied mass of collenchyma, which is further supixated by a tangential mestome- 
anastoinosis. (All that is shown of this anastomosis is a single row of tracheidos 
together witli part of the parenchymatous bundle-sheath.) Part of the leaf-margin 
of Jiibes nibruni in surface-view ; each indentation is strengthened by a mestome- 
anastomosis (g), which all but intersects its base. 


groups varies greatly according to circumstances. Where the leaf has 
a sharp edge, the subepidermal fibrous strand is often sagittate in 
cross-section (e.g. in Iri% Eryngium, etc.). If tlie edge is rounded, the 
marginal strip of stereome usually has a sickle-shaped or semi-liiiiar 
I cross-section (Eucalyptus sp., Fig. G7 c); or it may he broken up into 
Bveral small strands, which are irregular in shape and unequal in 
pize. In the Date Palm the pinnae appear to be cut ofi' short along 
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the margins, which are of the same thickness as the rest of leaf. 
Each pinna thus has two straight edges, the height of which exactly 
equals the thickness of the leaf; from the middle of either edge there 
projects a narrow strip of dried-up tissue (Fig. 67 D, 2 :). This strip, 
which is approximately conical in cross-section, is a relic of the tissue 
that formerly connected two adjacent leaflets, tlie pinnate condition 
being here — as is well known — due to the splitting up of a primarily 

continuous lamina. In the angle 
contained by the edge of the pinna 
on the one hand, aiid by its upper 
or lower surface on the other, there 
is situated a single large bundle 
of fibres. In this way the strands 
wliich form tlie two most powerful 
subepidermal girders of the whole 
pinna serve at tlie same time for the 
s])ecial protection of the margin. 

The marginal fibrous strands of 
leaves are, however, not always strictly 
subepidermal ; tliey may be separated 
from the epidermis by one or two 
layers of green parenchyma, in which 
case it is usual for the marginal 
mestome-bundle to abut against one 
side of the fibrous strand or to be 
embedded within the latter {Theo~ 
j)hrasta iviperlalis, Fig. 67 b). Finally, 
it is not at all uncommon for other 
subepidermal strands to unite with 
the previously strengthened marginal 
veins, in which case, of course, a great 
variety of cross-sectional outlines may result. 

The strengthening of the leaf-margin is effected in a very remark- 
able manner in the genus Aloe, where the re([uisite special })rotection is 
afforded by a subepidermal layer of palisade-shaped sclerenchymatous 
cells. Towards the flat surface of the leaf tliis layer passes over 
gradually into ordinary photosynthetic palisade-tissue. There seems, 
therefore, no doubt, that in Aloe the need for special protection of the 
leaf-margin has forced the marginal photosynthetic cells to give up 
their original function, and to become converted into mechanical 
elements. 

Where the leaf-margin is entire, the arrangements for its special 1 
protection are very much the same at every point. In the case of/ 



T,S. across one of the coriunissures of a 
loaf-sheath of Rquisfitwn hiemate. A. Meri- 
stematic condition. B. Adult state. 
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sinuate, crenate or serrate leaves, on the contrary, it is often necessary 
for the indentations to be specially protected, since these are, of course. 



Fia. 69. 

Base of ail indentation of the leaf-margin of Asph niwi diver m/olium, showing a sorieft of 
croscontic storeidoH which jirevent tearing. After Bennosch. 


articularly exposed to the danger of tearing. This strictly local pro- 
ction is often effected by short inestoine-anastomoses, which extend 
angentially so as almost to intersect the base of each indentation, 

N 
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Gross-ties of this kind are particularly well-developed in certain 
species of Rihes (e.g. B. 7mhru7n, Fig. 67 F, gg). In other instances, 
the base of each indentation is embraced by a sickle-shaped strand 
composed of strongly thickened — usually collenchymatous — cells. Such 
strands, composed of thick-walled colourless cells elongated in a direction 
parallel to the margin, are well seen in species of Poterium and 
Sa7iguisorha (Fig. 67 e), where they contrast very sharply with the 
adjoining photosynthetic parenchyma. These local mechanical strands 
often abut internally against one of the above-described tangential 
mes tome-anas tomoses.^®® 

In the leaves of many Ferns, each indentation of the margin is 
protected by a whole series of very thick- walled crescentic stereides ; 
As'plenium diversifoliuin affords an excellent illustration of this remark- 
able device for the local strengthening of the leaf-margin (Fig. 69). 
In this connection mention must also be made of the peculiar “anchor- 
cells ” of Eqimctuin, which were first described by C. Muller (Fig. 68) ; 
these help to prevent the leaf-sheath from tearing along the relatively 
weak “ commissures ” {i.e. between the successive teeth). In view of 
their function these peculiar mechanical elements miglit more aptly 
be termed “ clamp-cells,” since they serve as clamps for holding 
together adjacent segments of the sheatb.^^^ 

V, THE INFLUENCE OF EXTERNAL FACTORS UPON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE MECHANICAL SYSTEM. 

Generally speaking, both the qualitative and the quantitative 
development of the mechanical system are included among the heredi- 
tary characters of the species. Nevertheless a certain amount of direct 
accommodation to external conditions on the part of the mechanical 
system may take place during the life of the individual, or in the 
course of development of some of its organs. 

In this connection special stress must be laid u})on the relations 
between the quantitative development of the mechanical system and 
the action of those mechanical forces which are ultimately responsible 
for the presence of the entire skeletal system. It is probable that 
the forces in question act as stimuli that tend to acjcentuate the 
qualitative and quantitative development of the stereome, at any rate 
so long as they do not exceed certain limits of intensity. Certain 
facts bearing on this point were recorded over a hundred years aga by 
Knight. A number of young [seedling] Apple-trees, with stems from 
six to seven feet in height [between the roots and the first branches], 
were tied to stakes in such a manner that the lower portions of the I 
stems were nearly deprived of all motion to the height of three feet/I 
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from the ground, the upper parts of the stems and branches being left 
in their natural state. The trees were planted so as to be freely 
exposed to the action of the wind. In the succeeding summer, much 
new wood accumulated in the parts which were kept in motion by the 
wind ; but the lower parts of the stems and roots increased very little 
in size.’' In the following winter one of these trees was fixed so that it 
could only move towards the north and south. “ Thus circumstanced, 
the diameter of the tree, from north to south, in that part of its stem 
which was most exercised by the wind, exceeded that in the opposite 
direction [i.e. from east to west], in the following autumn, in the 


proportion of thirteen to 
eleven." There can be no 
doubt that an unequal 
production of wood-fibres 
was partly responsible 
for the greater increase 
in thickness on the two 
sides tiiat were subjected 




to the more severe me- V J ' ' 

chanical stress. ^ JL 

Kecently, observations 
of a similar nature liave 
for the first time been 
carried out upon ten- 

J .1 T i. 1 1 

dnls. It has long 

. , iiii 1*1 Tendrils of (7yc/ttnf/<em in T. 8. For.oxidanation see text. 

been known, that tendrils 

which fail to grasp a support remain much thinner than those which 
become attached in accordance with the 1 unction for which they are 




designed ; as a rule, also, unattached tendrils soon die, dry up and fall 
off. The adjoining figure (Fig. 7 0) depicts transverse sections across 
the coiled regions of two equally old tendrils of Cyclantliera eocplodens^ 
one of which (A^) has grasped a support, while the other (B 2 ) has re- 
mained unattached. The former shows, on its innei* side, a well-developed 


ribbon-shaped tension -flange composed of two or three layers of veiy 
thick-walled bast-fibres (A 2 ) ; further, each of the two yascular bundles 
which run near the margins of the outer side is provided with a 
strong sheath of bast, comprising from seven to ten cells in transverse 
section. In the unattached tendril, on the other hand, the develop- 


ment of the fibres in the stereome-ribbon has been arrested at an 
early stage ; except in isolated cases the cells are only slightly 
thickened in a collenchymatous manner, and are soft and consequently 
|often distorted (B.,). The two vascular strands on the outer side are 
pntirely devoid of fibrous sheaths. 
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At this point reference may also be made to Treub’s observations 
upon the active increase in thickness which takes place in the irritable 
climbing hooks of ArtahotrySt A'licistTocli^dm, Uncaria^ etc., when these 
organs take hold of a support. In such cases the primary object of 
the secondarp^ thickening seems to be the production of an increased 
number of mechanical elements. As regards the stimulus which starts 
the secondary growth, it is unknown whether the pressure of the 
support upon the hook, or the longitudinal tension experienced by the 
latter after fixation, plays the greater part. The same uncertainty 
prevails in the case of ordinary tendrils. 

Interesting experimental results have been obtained by Worgitzky 
with regard to the tensile strength of certain tendrils ; the subjoined 
figures refer to two spirally coiled tendrils of Pasdjlora quadrangularis. 




Load at the elastic 
limit in gi-ams. 

Load which just 
suffices to straighten 
all the coils, in 
grams. 

Tjoad at the 
breaking-point 
in gi'aras. 

Attached Tendril, - 

- 

40 

500 

600 

Unattached Tendril, 

> 

8 

250 

350 

• 


In the first [German] edition of the present work the author drew 
attention to the lack of any detailed experimental investigation of the 
effects of artificial tension or compression upon the development of 
the mechanical system. Since then quite a number of physiologists 
have carried out researches of this nature, but for the most part 
without arriving at any positive or unequivocal conclusions. The 
most remarkable results are those obtained by Vochting in the course 
of certain experiments upon potted plants of Curly Kale {Brassica 
olemcea, var. bnllata), which were placed in a horizontal position, with 
weights attached to the distal end of the stem. He found that in 
these circumstances the secondary woody cylinder grew more actively, 
and contained more mechanical elements, along the upper and lower 
sides of the stem — that is to say, in the regions of greatest tension — 
than it did on its flanks. In other experiments of Vochting s, pump- 
kins were allowed to ripen, not, as is usually the case, while resting 
upon the ground, but while hanging freely in the air by their stalks, 
so that the latter were continuously subjected to considerable longi- 
tudinal tension. Here again a general increase in the thickness of the 
cell- walls was observed, not only in the ease of the mechanical tissues 
but also in that of the parenchymatous ground-tissue ; the secondary 
wood was likewise found to contain an unusually large proportion of 
mechanical elements. 

In subsequent researches upon this subject, allowance will have to i 
be made for the fact that a plant cannot be expected to accommodate j j 
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itself to artificial mechanical influences, unless the latter accentuate, or 
at any rate imitate, the natural mechanical forces to the action of 
which the organ under investigation is normally exposed. In other 
words, only such structures as roots, tendrils and pendulous fruit-stalks, 
should be subjected to continuous longitudinal tension. Stems and 
petioles should be bent to and fro; for under natural conditions 
inflexibly constructed organs are never continuously exposed to longi- 
tudinal tension. 

The development of the mechanical system may be affected by 
influences which are themselves not of a mechanical nature at all.^^^ 
We are indebted to F, Haberlandt for some observations concerning 
the influence of the humidity of the soil, which furnish incontrovertible 
proof of the favourable effect of watering upon the strength of the 
bast-fibres of Cannabis saliva. The average load required to break a 
strip of bast 2 mm. in width was 4*12 kg., if the fibre was taken from 
un watered plants ; in the case of plants growing in well- watered soil, 
the corresponding load was as much as 5*48 kg. In this experiment, 
however, it was left undecided, whether the increase of strength caused 
by watering was due to an increase in cross-sectional area of the 
fibrous strands, or to increased resistance on the part of the cell-walls. 
Kohl, on the other hand, has observed that certain plants {Mentha 
aquatica, Thalictram galimdes, Menyanthes irifoliata, etc.), develop more 
cpllenchyma and bast if grown in dry air — i.e. under conditions favour- 
able to transpiration, — than they would produce in a moist atmosphere 
— Le. with their transpiration reduced. Here, again, it is impossible to 
state with certainty whether the process is adaptive and self -regulatory 
or not. It should, however, be noted that in the case of herbaceous 
plants growing in a dry atmosphere, or in fact under xerophytic con- 
ditions in general, turgor has a smaller mechanical value than usual, 
because the risk of temporary wilting is so great ; in these circum- 
stances, any increase in the development of mechanical tissue must be 
advantageous. 

VI. THE MECHANICAL SYSTEM AMONG THE 
THALLOPHYTA. 

Fresh-water Algae that grow in running water, and Sea-weeds that 
are exposed to the action of the waves, must evidently be' possessed 
of inextensibility and shear-resistance; otherwise they could not long 
withstand the stresses to which they are constantly subjected. 
According to Wille the Fucaceae are actually provided with special 
thick-walled mechanical cells, which are highly extensible and elastic ; 
these occur mainly in the stalks %nd midribs, where they are disposed 
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moi^ or less centrally in accordance with the tension-resisting character 

of those parts of the thallus. 

Among Fungi thick- walled mechanical hyphae are on the whole rare. 
The subterranean rhizomorphs found in tlie Phalloideae and Lyoopbr- 
DACEAE, and dn some species of Agaricits, consist of a relatively loose 
'' cortex” composed of thin-walled hyphae and enclosing a core of thick- 
walled gelatinous filaments, which are evidently responsible for the inex- 
tensibility of the whole structure ; it is doubtful whether this core may 
not in addition serve for translocation, and perhaps also for other purposes. 
Experiments performed by the author indicate that the “ medullary 
strand ” in the branches of the fruticose liclien Usmu barbnta likewise 
represents a tension-resisting device (Fig. *71 a). In this instance the 


m m 
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Pi<;. 71. 
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A> T,8. through a ])eiidulou8 branch of Usnext barbata (cxplaiiaiioii m text), I'.S. 
through th e hollow inflexible podetium of CUidonia Jll i fonnis. x 40. h , dermal tissue ; 

gonidial layer ; /, loo.se plectenchyma representing the ventilating synten. ; >h, 
mechanical system. 

central bundle of thick-walled hyphae resembles, as regards its strength 
and elasticity, such a material as india-rubber, rather than bast or collen- 
chyma. For one thing it is extraordinarily extensible. In the fresh 
and fully imbibed condition, the medullary strand in a branch ‘5\o 
1 mill, in diameter, pertaining to a pendulous variety of this lichen, 
could be stretched to more than twice its original length (an elongation 
of 100-110 per cent.) without breaking. In the case of a more 
shrubby and thick-set variety, branches of the same thickness were 
found to break when stretched to the extent of 60-70 per cent. In 
both instances tlie medullary strands remained perfectly elastic after 
undergoing an extension of 20 per cent. The much smaller extensi- 
bility of 'the cortical and dermal tissues betrayed itself, in these 
experiments, by the appearance of numerous wide transverse fissures in 
the outer part of the branch. The breaking-weight of the medullary 
strands amounts on an average to 1*7 kg. per sq. mm., and is thus 
approximately the same as that of the foliar epidermis of Allium 
Forrum, which is estimated by Weiilzierl at 1*5 -1*8 kg. pe^r sq. mm. 
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The hollow stipes of Agarics and certain other Fungi must be regarded 
as inflexible structures, although they are devoid of special mechanical 
hyphae. The tubular sporophores (podetia) of Cladonia are provided 
with a sharply differentiated mechanical cylinder composed of special 
thick-walled hyphae (Fig. 71 b). 

VII, ONTOGENY OF THE MECHANICAL SYSTEM. 

Tlio skeletal system of a plant may originate from any or all 
of the three primary meristematic layers of the growing-point ; this 
statement applies equally to bast and to collenchyma, so that the 
two principal types of mechanical tissue are closely connected onto- 
genetically as well as in other respectsd^^ 

1. Development of stereome f rom pvocamhium. 

As the author has shown, isolated groups of bast or collenchyma 
generally arise from similarly disposed procam bial strands (Fig. 
72 a, b). This rule holds good, not only for subepidermal skeletal 
strands, but also for bundles which are more deeply situated {e.y. 
the fibrous strands of Scirpns Holoschoenus, Typha latifolia, Phoewix 
daetylifera, etc. ; the collenchyma of Salvia officinalis^ Cucurhita 
Fepo, etc.). Where the mechanical system consists of a hollow 
cylinder which is entirely separated from the mestome-buiidles, 
the antecedent procambial cylinder as a rule likewise originates 
independently ; this mode of origin is exemplified by the peri- 
pheral fibrous cylinder of the rhizomes of certain Carices, and by 
the subcortical bast cylinder of the stem of Cmwrhita Fepo (cf. 
also Fig. 72 c). Not infrecpiently, however, the mechanical system 
consists of independent strands or of a separate cylinder in the adult 
state, but nevertheless has a common origin with mestome-bundles 
in the growing-point. This peculiar method of development is best 
explained with the aid of one or two concrete instances. In Jitncns 
glaiiciis, each of the principal girders, as already stated, comprises a 
subex>idermal fibrous strand — forming the outer flange, — and a large 
semilunar bast-sheath which constitutes the inner flange ; the interval 
between the two flanges is occupied by the following tissues, considered 
in centripetal order : a strip of parenchyma, an air-passage, a second 
parenchymatous zone, a fibrous sheath which serves for local protection, 
and finally a large mestome-bundle. The whole of this complex array 
of tissues originates from a single subepidermal procambial strand, which 
projects far into the fundamental meristem and appears hour-glass- 
shaped in crpss-section (Fig. 59 d). Whereas, however, longitudinal 
division continues for a long time in the innermost and outermost 
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regions of this composite strand, this process ceases entirely at an 
early stage of development in the constricted middle zone ; here the 
cells expand, undergo repeated transverse divisions, and so become 
gradually converted into parenchymatous tissue. In consequence of 
this peculiar behaviour, the primarily continuous procambial strand 
becomes separated into two parallel bundles which complete their 
development quite independently of one another, the outer one be- 
coming a subepidermal fibrous strand, while the inner one gives rise 


A 



Fia. 72. 


Development of stcreome from proeamlnnm. ^4, Part of the aclaxial lialf of a T.S. 
through a young leaf of Pandamis vtilts ; c, x»rocambial Htraiid.s which will give viHu 
to small fibrous strands. B Fart of a radial longitudinal section through the same 
leaf; c, as in A. x400. C. I’art of a T.S. through a young i>etiolc of Asplenlum 
foecundum, xPif); c, i)roc;ambial cylinder which will give rise to the suboi»idermai 
fibrous cylinder. (In all figs. 2> = protoderTn, and w = fundamental inci'istem.) 

to the mestome-bundle together with its two semi-lunar fibrous sheaths. 
In some Caryophyllaceae {LychniB^ Melandryti/m, DianthvB, Saponaria) 
the fibrous cylinder and the mestome-bundles likewise arise from 
a common procambial cylinder, which becomes secondarily separated 
into an external cylinder of bast-procambiuni, an internal circle .of 
ribbons and strands representing the mestoine-procambium and an 
intermediate zone of parenchyma. 

According to Ambroiin, collenchyma and mestome may similarly 
originate from a common primary moristem and only become second- 
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arily separated; this arrangement is of very widespread occurrence 
in the Auoideae, Umbelliferae and Pipekaceae. 

Where, as so frequently occurs, the strands of mechanical tissue and 
the mestome-bundles are associated to form fibro-vascular ” bundles, 
they almost always originate from a common meristem, consisting 
either of a homogeneous procambial cylinder or of a series of homo- 
geneous procambial strands, within which mechanical and conducting 
elements become differentiated in accordance with the varying require- 
ments of the plant. Very often longitudinal division continues for 



Ficj. 73. 

Mode of origin of the fihroiiH cylinder and the internally apposed vascular bundles 
in the scape of Primula (T.S.) ; 6, bast-procambluni ; r/, rnestome-procambium 

(l)riinordia of the vascular bundles). 


a longer period in those portions of the common x^i'ocambium which 
are destined to give rise to vascular tissue ; this condition j^revails, for 
instance, in the scape of Frim ula sinensis, where the “ primary ” pro- 
cambial cylinder gives rise to a fibrous cylinder, while the mestome- 
bundles, which abut against the inner side of the latter, appear to 
arise from “secondary” procambial strands (Fig. 73). 

Attention may finally be drawn to an important ontogenetic 
distinction between stereome and niestome. The conversion of a 
strand or strip of bast-procambium into permanent tissue takes place 
simultaneously, or nearly so, over the whole of the cross-section. In 
the case of rnestome-procambium, on the contrary, the transformation 
into permanent tissue normally begins first of all at two or more 
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definite points in the cross-section and extends gradually from these 
to the other portions. In other words differentiation is simultaneous 
in a fibrous strand, but successive in a vascular bundle. 

2. Bemlopmmt of dcrcome, from protodmn. 

As was pointed out in a previous section of this chapter (IV. A. 1), 
;l®ie centrifugal tendency of the mechanical system in indexible organs 
brings the fibrous or collenehyinatous tissue into immediate 
;feontact with the epidermis. It might be anticipated that this close 



Small ix^-lion of a T.S. ihroiiKh tlie luiuiim of Ptevts jcinsiu^ tlu'ou^fh 

ono of the I-j^irflcrs ; each flange coiisiHtH — in eroHn-Hoction—of a Kingle liaHt-fibrc 
of protodenual origin. After KruuH. 

proximity of the mechanical system would not b(3 without its effect 
upon the structure of the epiilennis itself. As a matter of fact the 
epidermis is, in these circumstaiicos, employed to supplement the sub- 
epidermal bast or collenchyma in a degree which varies within wide 
limits. In extreme cases the superficial layer entirely relinquishes its 
dermal character and becomes completely converted into mechanical 
tissue. Even where there is no such close approximation of the 
skeletal and dermal systems, the epidermis may be pressed into 
the service of the former under the dominating influence of the 
mechanical principle. For it must be remembered that in inflexible 
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organs tho advantage gained by the conversion of any layer into 
mechanical tissue Increases with the distance of that layer from tlie 
centra, provided of course that tlie transformation is not rendered inad- 
visable by opposing physiological considerations of even greater moment. 
The collenchymatous thickening of the epidermal walls which is seen 
in the leaves of many Liliaceae (especially in the genus Allium), 
the- thick-walled and lignihed condition of the epidermis in the 
colourless bracts of Fa'pyrus antiquoruni and in the glumes of some 
species of Cyperits, and maiiy similar phenomena, can be most readily 
explained from this p(3int of view. 

Reference has been made on a previous occasion to the conversion 
of epidermal cells into typical stereides ; this so-called transfor- 
mation of course merely consists in the fact that the meristematic 
layer, which in some ancestor of the plant under consideration was 
entirely engaged in tlie production of epidermal cells, at the present 
time gives rise in the same region to stereides instead of typical 
dermal elements. The meristematic layer in question is, of cotirse, 
the protoderm. In the simplest type of transformation the proto- 
dermal cells are converted straightway — without any preliminary 
tangential division — into thick-walled prosenchymatous stereides. This 
case is illustrated by the leaves of many Ferns, very excellently, for 
example, by*, those of Ptcris serrafa, where, in the smaller veins, each 
flange of the I-girder is seen in cross-section to consist of a single 
“bast-fibre"’ of protodermal origin (Fig. 74). More often, however, 
such protodermal stereides are merely the outermost members of a 
typical strand or cylinder of bast ; thus, for example, in the haulms of 
many Grasses {Bromtis, Mrliea, etc.). In other cases, again, the 
protodermal cells first undergo tangential divisions ; of the resulting 
daughter-cells only the internal oi‘es give rise to fibrous tissue, whereas 
the outermost become secondarily incorporated in the epidermis. 
The small but complete protodermal procanibial strands that give rise 
to perfectly normal fibrous bundles in the leaves of certain Cypekaceae 
(e.g, Cyi^rus vegehis, C. longus, C. glaher, C. ylomerat/m and other 
species of Cypcrus) originate in this manner. In cross-section such a 
procanibial strand may consist either of a single protodermal cell or of 
a group of protodermal elements. [For further details the reader may 
consult Fig. 75 a-e, and the author’s dissertation on “The Ontogeny 
of the Mechanical System.”] It is worth noting that in many cases — 
e,g, in the haulms of Papyrus antiqumnim — the peripheral fibrous 
strands originate at the boundary between protoderm and fundamental 
meristem, so that both these meristematic layers may take part in the 
formation of the same procambial strand (Fig. 7 5 e, g). 

Collenchyma, like bast, may originate from protodermal cells 
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without any preliminary tangential division taking place; thus, for 
instance, in the scape of Allium ursinum. In Feperomm latifolia, on 
the other hand, the outer portion of the suhepidennal cylinder of 
collenchyraa owes its origin to the repeated tangential division of the 
protoderni. 



Protodorinal fibrouK strands in T.8. A. Ada^cial side of a foliage-leaf of Ci/perus 
l/laber\ b, fibrous strand ; c, “ secondary ” epidermal element. B. Abaxial ^4de of a 
small bract ; a protodormal bast-fibre is shown, overlain by a “secondary" clement 
of the epidermis. C'G. Papj/vug anliquoruvi. C. Fibrous strand from the abaxial 
side of a bract. J). B'ibrous strand from the adaxial aide ; the meohaiiical tissue has 
evidently arisen from a mother-cell cut out in the middle of a narrow protodcrrnal 
element. E. Fibrous strand from the adaxial side (a slightly different case). The 
greater portion of tlie tnotodermal cell has been converted into mechanical tissue ; 
the smaller portion has only produced tliree flattened “secondary " epidemuil 
elements. F. Peripheral fibrous strand from the haulm; its outer portion is pro- 
todermal in origin, while its inner portion is derived from fundamental rnoristem. 
G. A similar strand in the procamVual stage. 


The sclerenchyniatous layers of seed-coats and pericarps are also in 
many cases (e.r/. among the Leguminosae) protodermal in origin. 


3. Development of stereoine from fundamenial meristem. 

In some Monocotyledons, and particularly among the Liliaceae, 
the fibrous cylinder originates in the fundamental meristem, certain 
cells of which undergo repeated division and so give rise to a secondary 
meristem ; the latter cannot he regarded as a typical procambium, 
because its cells are often not prosenchymatous in character, and also 
because it contains very well developed intercellular spaces. 

The fundamental meristem is still more frequently responsible for- 
the production of collenchyma ; in this case also the intervention of a 
secondary meristem is the rule. 
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VIIL SPECIAL MECHANICAL DEVICES. 

In its widest sense the mechanical system may 1)0 held to include 
a variety of structures, which have indeed no immediate connection 
with the strengthening of the plant-body as a whole, but which 
nevertheless perform definite mechanical functions. As a rule the 
importance of such structures is purely ecological. Many of them 
find their natural place in the chapter which treats of the motor 
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Climbinjs''-hafr8 of various plants. A. Humulus Lupulus. B. Galium aparinr. 

C. Apion tuberona. J). Phasr.olus mulUfloms. li. Loam hispida ; in this case the 
nucleated proximal portion of the protoplast is shut off fnau the distal portion by 
a septum. 

system. The present section will be chiefly devoted to structures 
which serve solely for fixation or attachment. 

Attention may first be directed to the so-called climbing-hairs 
of twining plants and climbers in general ; though varying greatly in 
detail, these hairs are generally arranged so as to prevent the stem 
from slipping downwards along its support, while offering no obstacle 
to the upward movement necessitated by longitudinal growth. If the 
stem of such a plant as Galium apariue, Apios tvherosa, or Humidus 
Lupnlus be stroked between the fingers in the downward direction, 
no serious opposition is encountered; when, on the other hand, one 
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^ittimpts to draw the fingers upwards along the stem, the friction 
experienced is often sufficient to arrest the movement altogether. 
The explanation .is very simple, consisting in the fact that the barbs of 
the climbing-liairs all point downwards. The climbing-hairs of Phaseo- 
Ins vidgaria and jP. raidtiflorus are exceptions to the rule, since they 
not aijanged in any definite manner. They do indeed often point 
downwards {i.e, towards tlie base of the stem), but just as often have 
their tips directed upwards or even sideways. This aberrant beliaviour is 
probably connected witli the fact that the hairs are somewhat flexible, 
instead of being rigidly attached to tlie stem. The 
cell which forms the body of the hair is thin- walled 
fr\ll towards the base, wliere it is inserted upon a stift' 

I ^ thick-walled stalk-cell ; the hooked body-cell can 

^ therefore twist and turn in various directions around 

1 stalk-cell (Fig. 76 d). 

^ The simplest type of clim])ing-hair consists of a 

single cell, which ends in a strongly recurved sharply 

i pointed tip ; the thickness of the cell-wall increases 

[y towards the point (fr «/?’?////?, aparine, Fig. 76 b). In 

inj Hinnulns Luptdus the two-armed grappling-hair is 

obliquely inserted upon a multicellular pedestal or 
emergence, in such a way tliat its distance from 
I I the surface is greatest on the basiscopic side (Fig. 

_ 76 a). a very effective arrangement is found in 

Anchoring-hair, fron, LoASACKAE, where tlie unicellular climbing-hairs 

sovcral wliorls of minute but very sharp 
barbs ; these originate as tiny protuberances of the 
cell-wall, but when fully developed take the form of massive calcified 
projections (Fig. 76 E). 

Closely related to these trichomes of climbing plants are the 
remarkable anchoring-hairs of Avicmnia ojfivinalh, first discovered by 
Karsten.^’^ These structures, which serve to fix the seedlings in the 
mud when they first fall from tlie tree, occur in groat numbers 
on the hypocotyl. Each consists of a row of elongated cells, the 
side walls of which become constantly thicker towards the apex 
of tlie hair. The terminal cell is strongly recurved, and ends in 
a sharp point (Fig. 77). The hairs are freely movable in all 
directions, the thin-walled basal cells acting like the cable of a ship’s 
anchor ; in the long run, this arrangement greatly increases the 
chances of fixation. 

A very similar anchoring device has been observed by Fritz 
Muller in the seeds of a Bromeliaeeous epiphyte, Catopsis 
which almost always attaches itself to the very outermost and thinnest 
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branches of trees. Here each member of the tuft of silky hairs which 
acts as the parachute-orgaii of the seed tenninates in a pointed, thick- 
walled and sharply recurved liook. By means of these grappling-hooks 
the seed is enabled to adhere to the thin and often slippery twigs which 
the plant inhabits. In the case of an epiphytic Orchid, also {Fhygma- 
tidinm), the same observer found both ends of the minute cylindrical 
seeds to be furnished with a number of 
hooked processes. 

Some account must next be given 
of tlie exceedingly diversified hook- or 
claw- shaped attachment-organs that assist 
in the dispersal of seeds and fruits, by 
fixing these structures to the fur or 
plumage of animals. Tlie morphological 
value of such books cannot be con- 
sidered here ; the simplest of them re- 
present trichoines. Anatomically they 
all agree in the thick-walled character 
of tluiir constituent cells, which some- 
times indeed consist ol’ typical stereides. 

A few examples must sullice to illustrate 
the interesting and varied forms assumed 
by these organs. 

In the ease of (Jireaea lutetiana 
hooked unicellular thick-walled hairs 
assist in the dispersal of the fruits. jioc.kod ludr from a paie of 

Each hair lias an ex])anded foot or base 

which is surrounded l)y a rosettes of narrow, radially elongated 
epidermal elements. Tiiiicellular hooked hairs also occu]* on the pales 
of lappago racemosa (Ghamjxeak) ; here the body-cell of the hair has 
its more or less attenuated base deeply emliedded in a cup- shaped 
multicellular pedestal (Fig. 78). 

In Caucalis davcoides (UAinELiaFEUAK) the meriearps are covered 
with hooks about 2*5 mm. in lengtli ; each hook Consists of a slender 
tapering bundle of thick-walled prosenchymatous stereides, the whole 
being surmounted by a single veiy large transversely directed cell bent 
in the shape of a f (Fig. 79). The distal end of this terminal cell, 
which acts as a barb,’ is sharply pointed, and so thick-walled that its 
cavity is reduced to a naiTow slit. The wide proximal portion of the 
lumen contains the remnants of a massive protoplast. The wall abutting 
against the bundle of stereides is moderately thickened and provided with 
numerous pits. In the Burdock {Lappa major) each of the numerous 
hooks of the involucre consists essentially of a tapering^ distally recurved 
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bundle stereides ; in this case there is no specialised terminal barb- 
obIT, corresponding to that of Cancalis, 

Somewhat complicated appendages, bearing numerous barbs, are 
found on the fruits of Gyrnglomim cheirifoUum (Fig. 80). Each of 
these structures takes the form "of a slender cone, about *5 to *8 mm. in 
l^^ight ; k consists of a central core of thin-walled parenchyma, sur- 
rounded by a sheath of thicker-walled epidermal cells, the long axes of 
which extend obliquely outwards. The radial walls of each epidermal 
cell are thrown into folds ; a small two- or many- toothed central 
protuberance adds to the roughness of the outer wall. The appendage 
terminates in a group of from four to six thick-walled epidermal 

elements, with short re- 
curved distal ends and long 
embedded basal portions. 
Tlie radial walls of the ter- 
minal and sub-terminal cells 
are not folded. The whole 
appendage is a striking ex- 
ample of inflexible construc- 
tion, and altogether con- 
stitutes a highly effective 
organ of attachment. 

The mechanism of 
another type of fixing organ 
depends upon adhesion to, 
or fusion with, the support 
or substratum, instead of 
upon the presence of hooks 
or barbs; an illustration is provided l)y the adhesive discs or pads 
peculiar to the tendrils of certain Eignoniaceae and of species 
of Awpelopsifi. In the latter genus the rudiments of the adhesive 
apparatus are present even in the unstimulated condition of the 
tendril. The first result of contact-stimulation is the abundant 
secretion of a mucilaginous substance, which owes its origin [in part 
at any rate] to the gelatin isatioii of the entire outer epidermal wall, 
with the exception of the cuticle and the innermost pellicle. Accord- 
ing to Lengerken mucilage is also secreted within the cell-cavity, 
whence it passes to the outside. Whatever its origin, the mucilage 
ultimately exudes, after rupturing the cuticle, and glues the disc tp, 
the substratum. The contact-stimulus further induces a considerable 
hypertrophy of the epidermis, with the result that hair-like or 
papillose protuberances penetrate into every nook and cranny in the 
substratum, fitting themselves exactly to all the inequalities of the 



Distal portion of a hook frf>m the fruit of Caucalis daucoides. 
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surface and^ thus attaching the tendril very firmly to its support. 
Many parasites fasten themselves in a similar manner to the surface 
of the host, before producing their actual haustoria. 

The fixation of many seeds and fruits in the soil is effected by 
means of special mucilaginous layers ; these are also of some importance 
in connection with water- 
storage, a point whicli 
will be more fully dis- 
cussed in a subsequent 
chapter (Chap. VIIL). A 
comparatively specialised 
type of structure is ex- 
emplified by the seed-coat 
of Ruellia, where peculiar 
mucilage-hairs are pre- 
sent. In R. strepens the 
walls of each hair con- 
sist of a number of lay- 
ers which swell greatly 
in contact with water, 
and of a thin cutinised 
stratum which is provided 
with numerous internal 
annular thickenings. 

When swelling takes 
place, the hairs, which 
in the dry state are 
closely appressed to the 
surface of the testa, 
gradually erect them- 
selves and at the same 
time twist in various 
directions ; in so dohig 

they elongate very con- L.S. through one of the barbod appondn^fos of the fruit of 

® Cynoylossuoi rlieirifolium. 

siderably, while the in- 
ternal layers of the wall swell so as to obliterate the cell-cavity almost 
entirely. The cutinised layer is consequently torn across into a number 
of strips, which, on account of their annular thickenings, act as so many 
hoops binding the mucilaginous layers together. The most remarkable 
mucilage-hairs occur in the seed-coats of certain Lythrageae; they 
were first observed by Kiiirksou, and have been described in greater 
detail by Kiihiie, Klebs and Correns.^^^ In this instance the so- 
called hairs are not trichomes in a morphological sense at all. In 

o 
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Cuphea vimsmima each epidermal cell of the dry seed-coat, contains an 
irregularly coiled thread-like protuberance, projecting inwards from its 
outer wall and almost filling its cavity (Fig. 81 ). This coiled filament 
is covered with grooves arranged in very gently ascending spiral series. 
On the access of water, a circular patch of the outer wall immediately, 
overlying |ihe insertion of the filament breaks away on one side like a 
' lid, and the filament begins to turn inside out. In this way a “hair” 
is produced, the wall of which consists of the everted outer mem- 
f brane of the filament, while the swollen contents of the latter now, form 
a coating of mucilage on the outside of the hair. As the filament 


a 
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Miiollage-hairs of the Hced of Cuphea petiolata. a, T.S, tliroufjh the testa ; s, eitiilenais ; 
p, pai enchyma ; m, stereidea : h, two ojiidermal cjcUh more highly nmgnifiejd ; r, ])art 
of an everted liair. After Klebn. 

turns inside out, its spiral folds straighten themselves more or less 
completely. Correns has shown that the energy required for the 
eversion of the filament is derived from tlie swelling of a substance 
contained in the cell-cavity ; the same agency may even produce a 
certain amount of “ turgescence ” in the completely everted hair. 

A totally different mechanical function is performed by the so-called 
eel-trap hairs (Eeusenhaarr), which are developed in connection with 
certain ecological relations between plants and crawling insects or 
other minute animals. We have already had occasion, in discussing 
trichomes in general, to mention the fact that stiff* hairs are often 
directed obliquely down>vards, especially on stems and petioles, so as to 
act as obstacles to insects which may attempt to crawl upwards. In 
such cases the aim in view is of course the repulse of “unbidden guests” ; 
in the insectivorous genus Sarracenia, on the other hand, the eel-trap 
hairs serve to prevent the escape of captured animals. Tlie pitchers of 
Sarracenia purpurea are furnished with two different kinds of these 
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hairs. The flap overhanging the mouth of the pitcher has its 
adaxial surface — which faces the opening — covered with numerous 
unicellular hairs that point obliquely downwards ; the cuticle of each 
hair is provided with conspicuous longitudinal ridges, which extend, at 
regular intervals, from the broad base or foot right up to the apex of 
the hair. The other eel-trap hairs occur on the inner surface of the 
narrow lower portion of the pitcher. These have thick walls, like the 
first-mentioned hairs, but are much smaller and devoid of cuticular 
ridges, while the foot is not broad but elongated. 

The more elaborate types of eel-trap hair are fuimished with 
special locking devices, whicli prevent the hair from being piished back 
so far as to allow the insect to climb over the obstacle. According 
to the author’s observations the stem of Biophytum prolifernm bears, 
just below the insertion of each wliorl of leaves, a ring of densely 
crowded, stiff* liairs, arranged in a 
somewhat irregular manner, but all 
pointing obliquely downwards. Each 
hair is about 3 mm. in length 
and consists of a single cell, with 
very thick lignified walls showing 
obvious stratification ; it has a 
short sunken foot which is likewise 
thick-walled and provided with nu- 
merous pits. Just above the foot, 
the hair is produced, on its upper 
side, into a blunt })rocess of varying 
length ; tliis protuberance is also 
very thick-wailed, and is often bent backwards towards the surface of 
*the stem (Fig. 82). When an insect which is trying to ascend the 
stem pushes one of these hairs upwards, the blunt end of the aforesaid 
process soon comes into contact with the stem, and so arrests the 
movement of the hair ; the protuberance thus acts as a catch or stop. 

The eel-trap hairs in the perianth-tube of Aristolochia CleinatitiSy 
which have been investigated by Hildebrand and by Correns, are 
provided with a locking arrangement that acts on a similar prin- 
ciple.^^® As is well known, these hairs serve to prevent the pre- 
mature egress of small flies whicli find their way into the perianth- 
tube ; the flower is protogynous, and the flies are only allowed to 
escape, by the collapse of the hairs, when they have been covered with 
pollen owing to the dehiscence of the anthers. Each hair (Fig. 83) 
consists of three parts. The foot is composed of two cells, the 
^ upper of which has very thick outer walls. The solitary hinge-cell 
» ^narrow below, but expands towards its distal extremity ; its outer 



Banal ])ortioJi of an eel-trap Lair from the stem 
of Biophytum prolithum. 
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wall is thin and very extensible. The body of the hair, finally, consists 
of a long row of rather thin-walled and highly turgescent cells ; at its 
base it is expanded on its upper side so as to form a hump, which acts 
in the same manner as the basal protuberance in the case of Biophytum, 
As each hair is sunk,, in a shallow depression of the inner surface of 
the perian til- tube, the hump soon comes into contact with the margin 
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Basal portion of nn eel-trap hair from the perianth-tuhe of Arislolochia Clematitu. 

A. Hair in the '‘normal ’’ position. C. Hair in the “normal” i>osition, more higblj’’ 
magnified. B. Hair in the “locked” position. 

of the depression, if the hair is pushed upwards, and thus arrests the 
movement very quickly (Fig. 83 B). 

In the “locked” position, the body of the hair stands out. at right 
angles from the surface of the perianth-tube, or is inclined slightly 
upwards and outwards. The different hairs project on every side and 
interlock with one another, so that the flies are effectually prevented 
from escaping. The exit remains closed in this manner until the hairs 
die and shrivel up ; in the course of this process of collapse the thjn 
outer walls are thrown into folds, and tlie cross walls approach one 
another. The highly adaptive character of these remarkable eel-trap hairs 
is shown, not only by the differentiation of a hinge-cell and a locking 
device, but also by the circumstance that the inflexibility of the hair- 
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body is ensured, not by, the presence of a thick outer- wall — which 
would have been the simplest arrangement — but by the turgescence 
of a thin-walled tube, stiffened at intervals by transverse buttresses 
in the shape ,of cross-walls. In this way the hairs are enabled to 
collapse, after they have performed their temporary function, and thus 
to leave the way open for the escape of the pollen-covered insects. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE ABSORBING SYSTEM. 

L GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

All the materials that are taken into the plant-body from the surround- 
ing medium must enter in the liquid condition or in a state of solution. 
It is true that plants can render solid bodies available for absorption 
with the aid of enzymes and acid substances which they secrete for 
that purpose ; such solvent actions come into prominence during the 
germination of albuminous seeds, and also play an important part in 
the so-called digestive processes of carnivorous plants. But in these 
cases one is after all dealing with changes which go on outnide the 
plant-body, and which merely prepare the solid substances for absorp- 
tion. In fact, if the phenomena of fertilisation, and the ingestion of 
solid matter which takes place in the Myxomycetes, be left out of 
consideration, it may be stated quite generally that foreign material 
cannot penetrate into the interior of a living cell except by 
diosmosis. 

Among the substances which are absorbed by all plants, water 
occupies a unique position. A comparatively small amount of this 
substance is needed for nutritive purposes, in order, that is, to provide 
the hydrogen and oxygen which enter into the composition of most 
organic compounds. A somewhat larger quantity is required to serve 
as the so-called water of imbibition which saturates protoplasm, cell- walls, 
starch grains, and so forth, and to provide the bulk of the cell-sap. 
By far the greatest proportion, however, of the water absorbed, by 
land-plants at any rate, is needed to make good the loss due to 
transpiration. 

All the other materials which are normally absorbed by a plant 
represent, from the nutritive point of view, either indispensable food- 
constituents, or else so much useless matter, which is taken in merely 
because the organism, though possessed of a certain amount of selective 
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capacity, is not altogether able to exclude substances that are devoid of 
nutritive value. 

It will be convenient, in considering the conditions under which 
absorption is carried on, to begin with the case of a submerged green 
plant such as a unicellular or multicellular Green Alga. Plants of 
this kind, surrounded as they are on all sides by a medium which 
contains all the necessary food-constituents in the proper degree of 
concentration, can absorb nutrient materials over the whole of their 
outer surface. In these circumstances special absorbing tissues can, as 
a rule, be dispensed with ; the root-like organs with which many Algae 
are provided probably never exactly correspond to the roots of land 
plants, but serve solely as organs of attachment, and thus properly belong 
to the mechanical system. 

Terrestrial green plants are placed under very different con- 
ditions. They obtain water and food materials, partly from the 
soil in which they are rooted, and partly from the atmosphere that 
envelops their aerial organs. As a rule the air only provides a single 
one among the food-constituents, namely, carbon dioxide ; but this 
substance is of the very greatest importance, since it represents the raw 
material from which the green cells extract carbon by the process of 
photosynthesis. The relation of a terrestrial plant to atmospheric 
carbon dioxide is thus comparable to that of a submerged plant to the 
whole of its food-materials. The photosynthetic organs may absorb 
carbon dioxide over their entire surface, as is the case among Mosses ; 
where on the contrary the external surface is insufficient or unsuitable, 
the defect is remedied by the development of a system of internal air- 
spaces. The intake of carbon dioxide thus forms part of the more 
general process of gaseous interchange — ;ju8t like the absorption of 
respiratory oxygen. No special tissue is known to exist for the 
purpose of absorbing carbon dioxide or of conveying it in a state of 
solution to the places where it is utilised. 

From the soil, terrestrial green plants obtain water and the nutrient 
salts dissolved therein ; for this purpose they develop a system of 
special absorbing organs or roots ; these structures are further provided 
with a specialised absorbing tissue, which in a purely topographical and 
ontogenetic sense corresponds to the epidermis of the aerial organs. 

Modifications of the typical absorbing arrangements are far from 
uncommon among land plants ; they generally arise in connection with 
the special mode of life of the plants in question, or, in other words, 
in relation to certain climatic or edaphic peculiarities of their habitat. 
The most frequent of these modifications depends upon the water- 
absorbing capacity possessed by many aerial organs, and particularly 
by leaves. This mode of absorption plays a prominent part in the 
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water economy of the Bryophyta, and is also widely distributed among 
Phanerogams. It is necessary, however, to distinguish between two 
degrees of specialisation in this respect. The leaves of a great many 
plants are able to absorb water when partly withered, simply because 
the cutinisation of the outer epidermal walls does not render them 
e-bsolutely impervious. In such cases one is dealing with a purely 
incidental property, which may occasionally redound to the advantage 
of the plant, but which cannot in any way affect the normal balance of 
its water-interchange. Many epiphytes on the other hand — especially 
Brombliaceae — and also certain steppe- and desert-plants, depend for 
their water-supply entirely upon the ability of their leaves to absorb 
the moisture that becomes available in the form of rain or dew. In 
these cases, accordingly, the aerial portions of the plant are provided 
with special absorbing organs, which not infrequently exhibit a com- 
plicated and highly adaptive structure. 

Among epiiihytic Orchidaceae and Aroideae, again, the aerial 
roots possess, in the so-called “ velamen,” a special apparatus which 
serves for the absorption of dew and rain, and perhaps also for the 
condensation of water-vapour. 

Tiie case of Fungi and other non-chlorophyllous plants must next be 
considered. Owing to the absence of chloroplasts, such plants must lead 
a saprophytic or parasitic existence, or, in other words, are entirely 
dependent upon organic food-materials. Here also, absorption is carried 
on over the whole external surface in the simplest types, such as Yeasts 
and Bacteria. At a higher stage of evolution, division of labour leads 
to the segregation of the propagative organs from a purely vegetative 
region of the plant-body, the task of absorption being then entrusted 
to the latter, which in the most specialised types becomes entirely 
converted into a ramified absorbing organ. The filamentous mycelium, 
which is so characteristic of the Fungi, serves mainly as such an 
organ of absorption ; in the case of certain Phanerogamic parasites the 
vegetative body becomes likewise reduced to a system of haustorial 
organs. 

In the matter of absorption, embryos — and also seedlings, so long as 
they are dependent upon the mother-plant for their supplies of plastic 
material — occupy a position which is in a sense intermediate between 
the condition of green plants and that of non-chlorophyllous forms. 
In these instances, also, the office of absorption is, among the more 
specialised types, entrusted to special haustorial organs ; if the latter 
are bulky multicellular structures, they are generally furnished with 
a definite absorbing tissue. 

The preceding general remarks will have made it evident that 
the structure of the absorbing system gives a clear indication of the 
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general mode of nutrition of a plant, while it also throws some light 
upon the nature of its habitat and upon its other ecological 
peculiarities. 

In conclusion, the general features which are common to all the 
different types of absorbing system may be briefly indicated. The 
principle which, above all, dominates the construction of this system, is 
that of the maximum exposure of surface ; for, clearly, the quantity of 
nutritive material that can be absorbed by osmosis, is ceteris jmrihus 
directly proportional to the area of the absorbing surface. With 
regard to the disposition of absorbing tissues, it is obvious that the 
latter must be situated near the periphery, and in fact must consist of 
superticial cell-layers. A third feature of absorbing .cells, and one 
which greatly facilitates diosmosis, is the unthickened character of 
their walls ; this condition is, however, not incompatible with the 
development of local thickenings for mechanical purposes. Mention 
must finally be made of a purely physiological but very characteristic 
and important feature of living absorbing tissues, namely, their 
capacity for producing and excreting acid substances and enzymes ; 
were it not for this property the solution of solid food materials would 
be very slow, and in many cases quite impracticable. 


IL THE ABSORPTION OF INORGANIC COMPOUNDS. 

A. THE ABSORBING SYSTEM OF SUBTERRANEAN ROOTS. 

The subterranean root-system of terrestrial green plants, the axial 
and foliar organs which, in certain cases, perform the functions of 
roots and the roots of water plants, carry out the absorption of water 
and soluble salts with the aid of tissues which are essentially of the 
same type in every case. In discussing this form of absorbing tissue, 
we shall throughout regard the ordinary subterranean root as the typical 
absorbing organ. 

Absorption is not carried on over the whole surface of a subter- 
ranean root-system. It can, on the contrary, be easily shown that the 
functional absorbing tissue only occurs on the youngest rootlets, and 
that it is, moreover, confined to a definite zone, which begins close behind 
the subapical growing region, and ends at a varying distance from the tip 
owing to the degeneration and exfoliation of its cells on the older parts 
of the root. In the case of the commonest type of absorbing system, 
which is characterised by the presence of root-hairs (see below), the 
restricted distribution of the actual absorbing tissue may be demon- 
strated by means of a very simple experiment. All that is necesfeary 
is to dig up a plant carefully with its roots intact, and to attempt to 
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remove the soil-particles adhering to the latter by shaking and washing. 
It will be found that the soil cannot be completely removed, except from 
the actual root-tips, — which hence have a smooth and whitish appearance 
— and from the portions which betray their age by their brown coloration 
and in other ways. The zones bearing the absorbing tissue, on the 
3, contrary, tenaciously retain a large proportion of the soil-particles, — 
whi^h are indeed firmly glued to the root-hairs — and thus appear 
clothed in a coating of earth. 

The single superficial layer which represents the entire absorbing 
tissue of the root, corresponds morphologically to the epidermis. The 
cells of this layer are extended parallel to the long axis of the root. 
They contain a moderately thick peripheral layer of protoplasm. Their 
cellulose membranes are generally thin and soft, particularly in the 
case of the outer walls, which constitute the actual absorbing surface. 
These walls are further devoid of a cuticle, but instead usually possess 
a coating of mucilage. The rest of the outer wall consists of cellulose 
layers, which, according to Kroemer, sometimes undergo lignification or 
become impregnated with protective substances of unknown composi- 
tion. 

Among roots, one may recognise two stages in the specialisation of 
the absorbing tissues, which difi'er from one another in respect of the 
amount of surface that is made available for purposes of difiusion. 
Some plants content themselves with the increase of surface which 
can be obtained by augmenting the output of roots ; here the outer 
walls of the absorbing cells are flat or slightly convex, so that the 
absorbing region of the root is smooth. In other cases the enlarge- 
ment of the absorbing surface depends chiefly upon the fact that the 
absorbing cells are prolonged externally into so-called root-hairs. This 
more advanced condition represents the normal type of absorbing tissue 
in the case of roots. 

The simple form of absorbing tissue, in which root-hairs are absent, 
suffices for the needs of such plants as grow under conditions that are so 
favourable to the absorption of water and nutrient salts as to render 
the exposure of a large absorbing surface unnecessary. Most rnarsh- 
and water-plants are thus fortunately circumstanced. Hence the roots 
of such species as Butotnas ainhelkitm, Caltha palustrisj Hipimris vnU 
garis, Lemna minor, Nympham alba, Pisiia Stratioies, are entirely devoid 
of root-hairs. Certain forms which grow in similar localities (e.g. 
Scirpus sylraticus and Carex paludosa) are nevertheless provided with 
root-hairs ; as a rule the plants in question can grow temporarily in 
drier surroundings. 

* The two stages of specialisation are, as a matter of fact, connected 
by numerous intermediate steps. In this connection the varying 
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ecological relations of the plant play a great part, as appears from the 
circumstance that either type of absorbing tissue may be developed 
within a single species, or even in one and the same individual, accord- 
ing to the nature of its requirements for the time being. There are 
quite a number of water-plants, such as Elodca canadensis, Nitphar 
luteum, Acorns calamus and Cicuta mrosa, the roots of which produce 
no. root-hairs so long as they are immersed in water, while they develop 
these structures in abundance on entering the soil. 

Fuller consideration must be given to the type of absorbing tissue 
which is characterised by the constant presence of root-hairs.^^" The 
greatest interest attaches to the hairs themselves, since these structures 
are almost entirely responsible for the functions which are ascribed to 
the whole absorbing tissue. Eeference has already been made, on more 
than one occasion, to the fact that root-hairs owe their existence to the 
principle which aims at the maximum exposure of surface. The 
increase of absorbing surface which is effected by the development of 
these structures is indeed very considerable. Schwarz has estimated 
its numerical value in certain cases. His method consists in deter- 
mining the number of root-hairs borne on 1 sq. mm. of root surface 
and in measuring their average length and diameter ; the total surface 
exposed per unit length can then be readily calculated. In this way 
it was found, for example, that the surface of a Maize root growing 
in a moist chamber, and consequently well provided with root-hairs, 
exceeds the surface of an [imaginary] completely hairless root in the 
ratio of 5*5 to 1. For roots of Pisnm salirum, likewise grown in a 
moist chamber, the corresponding ratio is 12 '4 to 1, for the aerial roots 
of Scind,apsus pinnatus 18*7 to 1, and for the lateral roots of Trianea 
hogotensis — grown in water — 6*68 to 1. It must not, however, be 
supposed that these figures indicate any fixed ratios peculiar to the 
different species ; on the contrary the increase of surface effected by 
the formation of root-hairs corresponds very closely to the relative 
humidity of the soil, inasmuch as both the number and the 
average length of the hairs are reduced in very wet soil, where water 
and nutrient salts are available in abundance. This reduction is 
carried to its logical conclusion, when the root-hairs are entirely sup- 
pressed in contact with liquid water; this condition, which occurs, 
according to Schwarz, in AUitini Cepa, Cicer arietmum, Cncurhita Pepo, 
Helianthus atmmcs, Phascolus communis, P. multiflorns, Picinns coni-’ 
munis, Zea Mays, etc., may be regarded as a reversion to the simpler 
type of absorbing tissue. A low degree of humidity in the soil, on the 
other hand, renders the absorption of water and nutrient materials 
more difficult, and thus necessitates an increased production of root- 
hairs. A very dry soil, finally, retards the appearcmce of the hairs aud 
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may even inhibit their formation altogether; this effect must be 
regarded as a pathological condition of arrested development, induced 
by the unfavourable environment. Under normal conditions, most 
plants are undoubtedly able to accommodate their output of root-hairs 
very closely to the prevailing external conditions. 

An abundant production of root-hairs is only possible if all the 
^tbsorbing cells are capable of giving rise to these structures. Where 
this is the case, the hairs may be exceedingly numerous. Schwarz 
estimates that a piece of Maize root (grown in a moist chamber), 1 mm. 
in length, bears on an average 1925 root-hairs, a number which in a 
root 1*44 mm. in diameter represents a density of 425 hairs per 
sq. mm. A similar piece, taken from a root of Fisttm sativum, bore 
(under the same conditions) 1094 hairs altogether, or 232 per sq. mm. 
It should be noted that the absorbing cells only retain the capacity for 
producing root-hairs for a limited time. Hence it is probable that 
fresh hairs are never interpolated among pre-existing ones ; in other 
words, root-hairs always arise, so far as is known, strictly in acropetal 
succession. 

In certain cases, especially among water-plants, the power of forming 
root-hairs is restricted to particular absorbing cells, which usually 
differ markedly in appearance from the surrounding hairless cells. In 
Nnphar lufetrm, Sagittaria sagitfaefolia, IJIodea canadensis, etc., these 
piliferous cells are much shorter than the rest, being cut off by trans- 
verse walls at an early stage of development. In Hydromistria 
stolonifera and Hydrocharis Morsus-Ranae, on the contrary, Kny found 
that the piliferous cells are distinguishable, while still covered by the 
root-cap, owing to their greater width and depth. In certain Ekiocau- 
LACEAE {Faepalanthus spp.) and Juncaceae, according to van Tieghem, 
the short piliferous cells generally become divided by a longitudinal 
wall, each of the two daughter-cells thereupon growing out to form a 
root-hair, so that these structures come to be associated in pairs. In 
Disiichia these “ twin-hairs ” are fused for half their length, but diverge 
above so as to resemble a single forked hair. In Lycopodium, according 
to Niigeli and Leitgeb, a whole group of root-hairs arises from a small 
common initial cell ; the latter divides into two to four daughter-cells, 
each of which gives rise to a separate root-hair. 

Attention must next be directed to the morphology and physiology 
of the individual root-hairs. Almost invariably it is only a limited and 
rather sharply defined region of the outer wall of a piliferous cell that 
grows out to form the root-hair. Frequently this portion is situated 
at the acroscopic end of the cell ; there are, indeed, a number of plants 
in which this relation is quite constant. Now, as a rule, it is only the 
main root that grow.a straight downwards, while the smaller rootlets may 
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form the most diverse angles with the vertical ; it thus seems a prim 
probable, that the aforesaid localised origin of the root-hairs has nothing 
to do with the stimulus of gravity, but rather represents a case of 
correlation between the mother-organ and its appendages. 

Among Phanerogams every root-hair is a mere diverticulum of one 
of the absorbing cells. It is obvious that the continuity of the cell- 
cavity favours the rapid translocation of absorbed materials. The walls 
of root-hairs are covered internally by a thin peripheral layer of proto- 
plasm, which is usually somewhat thicker towards the apex of the 
hair ; as a rule the nucleus lies either within this apical protoplasm or 
close behind it. 

To begin with, every root-hair consists of an unbranched cylindrical 
tube with a rounded tip ; this primitive form is, of course, only retained 
if the root-hair develops in water or in damp air. It is under these 
conditions, also, that root-hairs generally attain the greatest length. In 
the various species examined by Schwarz the maximum length was 
found to vary between *15 and 8 mm. To quote a few specific 
instances, the maximum length in spp. of Potamogeton is 5 mm. (in 
water), in Elodea canademis 4 mm. (in mud), in Brassica JVapus 3 mm. 
(in damp air), in Pisum satmiin and Arena sativa 2*5 mm., in Vida 
Fdha *8 mm., in Muscari hofryoides *5 mm., etc. When growing in 
soil, root-hairs usually suffer a very considerable reduction in length ; 
the changes of shape which these structures undergo in contact with 
soil-particles are of even greater interest, because they indicate the 
physiological significance of the root-hairs in the clearest possible 
manner. 

Every root-hair has an inherent tendency to grow out at right 
angles to the surface of the root ; on its way tlirough the soil, however, 
it is certain before long to encounter a solid particle, which will force it 
to turn aside. It then grows on in contact with the particle, until it meets 
with a crevice filled with air or water, and is thua enabled to resume 
its original line of advance. In this way a root-hair may come into 
contact with the same solid object at several different points ; at each 
contact the hair describes a knee-shaped curve, and at the same time 
opposes the greatest possible surface to the obstacle. It consequently 
often expands into a disc-like structure, or produces lobed outgrowths 
which grasp the soil-particle like the fingers of a hand : the surface of 
the hair, in fact, faithfully retains the imprint of all the irregularities 
in the outlines of the objects to which it adheres (Fig. 84). These 
changes in the shape of the root-hair are accompanied by a retardation 
of its general growth, so that the hair often reaches a mere fraction of 
the length which it could attain if it were allowed to develop in damp 
air. The significance of this diminution in length is quite obvious, 
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Th© great elongation of a root-hair in moist air, after all, only represents 
a means to an end ; it is a response, which enables the hair to traverse 
considerable interstices and cavities in the soil, and so ultimately to 
come into contact with fresh solid particles. Absence of light, as is well 
khown, causes an excessive elongation of aerial organs ; consequently, 
even if a .j^hoot begins its development far below the surface of the 
ground, it is usually able to reach the light sooner or later. Similarly, 
Absence of contact with solid bodies causes an excessive elongation of 
root-hairs, whereby these structures are ultimately enabled to penetrate 

into, solid ground. Evidently these 
I two phenomena, though so widely 
] ( different in their physiological sig- 

i J I nificance, are nevertheless closely com- 

r~T ‘ J parable from an ecological point of 
view. The above-mentioned modifi- 
cations of the root-hairs must un- 
doubtedly be regarded, not as cases of 
H mere arrested development, but rather 

\ \ as responses to the stimulus of contact 

particles. 

The connection between root-hairs 
Pto. Si. and the soil-particles to which they 

adhere, is usually rendered more 
intimate and permanenl by a pro- 
cess of agglutination ; the existence of this process was assumed by 
Charles Darwin, and the phenomenon has since been more closely 
studied by Schwarz, who attributes it to gelatiriisation of the outermost 
layers of the root-hair membrane. 

The type of longitudinal growth exhibited by root-hairs entirely 
accords witli the manner in which they penetrate the soil and glue 
themselves to solid particles. According to observations carried out by 
the author^^® upon root-hairs of Cucurhita Pei)o, Pisum sativim, Poly- 
gomimi Fagopyrum and HelianilivH anmnis, which had been marked by 
dusting them with rice-powder, longitudinal growth is strictly confined 
to the dome-shaped tip of the hair, and ceases altogether immediately 
behind the apex, lloot-hairs thus exemplify an extreme type of 
apical growth, and in this respect also show themselves to be 
exceedingly well fitted for the task of pushing their way between the 
solid particles of the soil. The significance of the very close apposition^ 
of the root-hairs to solid particles only becomes fully evident, when one 
considers how the water and nutrient salts are distributed within th^ 
soil. As a matter of fact only a small part of the most important 
food-constituents exist in a state of solution in the soil-water ; by far 
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the larger proportion are adsorbed, that is, retained in the undissolved 
condition by virtue of the molecular forces resident in the minute 
soil-particles. The adsorbed nutrient materials include, for example, 
salts of potasdmn and ammonium, as well as phosphates and iron- 
compounds. We need not concern ourselves here with the cheniicdl 
and physical forces that underlie this phenomenon of adsorption. . It 
will suffice if we imagine the adsorbed food-materials to exist in the 
form of a very fine precipitate which envelopes each tiny soil-particle, 
being in its turn surrounded by films of water of varying thickness ; 
for the water in the soil is also, in part at least, attached to the soil- 
particles by molecular attraction. 

In the light of these facts we can now fully comprehend the 
significance of the close connection — amounting almost to fusion — 
which exists between root-hairs and soil-particles. It is only through 
this intimate contact that the root-hairs are enabled to withdraw 
water and adsorbed nutrient material from the soil by which they are 
so firmly retained. 

The absorption of mineral salts is further greatly facilitated by 
the circumstance that roots secrete acid substances and thus exert 
a solvent action upon the surrounding medium. This fact is easily 
demonstrated by a simple experiment, which was first performed by 
Sachs.^^® A slab of polished marble is covered with a moderate 
thickness of soil, in which a plant is allowed to develop its root- 
system ; the roots that come in contact witli the slab corrode its 
surface, and after a time produce a very distinct etched pattern. The 
lines of such root-prints arc very sharply defined, a fact which 
indicates that the acids secreted by the absorbing tissue do not 
, distribute themselves throughout the soil-watei’, but are on the con- 
trary largely retained in the water of imbibition of the cell-walls 
and in the innermost of the water-films that adhere to the outside 
of the roots. This circumstance furnishes an additional reason for 
the exposure of the greatest possible surface on the part of the 
roots. 

Czapek has shown that root-prints are produced, mainly if not 
entirely, owing to the excretion of carbon dioxide. According to 
Stokla&a and Ernest, organic acids {acetic acid and formic acid) are 
only excreted when the roots are insufficiently supplied with oxygen. 
As soon as any solids have been brought into solution, they can readily 
penetrate as far as the ectoplast — which regulates the diosmotic inter- 
changes of the root-hair — since the wall of the hair is, with few 
exceptions, not more than *0006 to *001 mm. in thickness. At the 
rounded tip of the hair the wall is often twice or even thrice as thick 
as in the other portions, an arrangement which evidently assists the 
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hair in penetrating the soil. This thickened apical membrane, in fact, 
acts like a miniature root-cap. 

Owing to the thinness of their cell- walls, root-hairs are naturally 
somewhat delicate and short-lived structures; at a certain distance 
Atom the root-tip they collapse, turn brown and die. The whole 
absorbings, tissue indeed likewise soon dies and disappears ; the root 
is thenceforth covered by the suberised “ exodermis/’ which represents 
the outermost layer of the cortex. Rapid alternations of dryness and 
humidity, transplantation and similar causes also usually lead to the 
destruction of the root-hairs; under these conditions death may be 
preceded by pathological changes of form, such as irregular branching 
(e.g. Brassica spp.),-etc. 

According to the author’s observations, two epiphytic Ferns which 
are exceedingly common in Java and the rest of the Malay Archi- 
pelago, namely, Dryiiioglossum nummidarifolmni and D. piloselloides, 
are distinguished by the possession of exceptionally resistant and long- 
lived root-hairs. Here, namely, when a root-hair dries up in conse- 
quence of long-continued shortage of water, the cytoplasm and nucleus 
withdraw to a basal portion of the hair which becomes marked off 
from the rest by a more or less regular transverse constriction. At the 
level of this constriction a cap-shaped septum is laid down, cutting off 
the encysted protoplast from the withered distal region of the hair, 
which is thereupon cast off. In this way a dormant piliferous cell is 
produced, which only requires the access of water, in order to resume 
its activity and give rise to a new root-hair. 

Hitherto discussion has been confined to the principal or nutritive 
function of root-hairs. Some account must next be given of the 
mechanical function which these structures perform in connection with 
the fixation and distribution of the root-system in the soil. It is self- 
evident that the above-described adhesion of the root -hairs to solid 
particles must play an important part in anchoring the plant in the 
ground. But this adhesion also produces a mechanical effect of a 
different kind, in connection with the passage of the root through the 
soil. By fixing the sub-apical region of the root firmly in the ground, 
the root-hairs provide the resistance which that organ requires in order 
to overcome the friction of the soil. Schwarz, however, has pointed 
out, how essential it is that the actual growing apex should not be 
deprived of its flexibility. As he says : ‘‘ If the tip of the root were 
fixed to the soil-particles by hairs, the stimuli produced by contact, 
moisture and gravity would be largely ineffective, while the growth of 
the root would also be retarded. For this reason the root-hairs almost 
invariably first appear at some little distance from the apex. It is 
interesting to note, that they approach more closely to the tip in roots 
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which grow slowly or in very stiff soil, than they do in roots which 
meet with little resistance. A slender root, again, requires a better 
purchase than a stout one, because it is more easily pushed aside ; in 
thin roots we accordingly find that the distance of the youngest hai|rs 
from the apex is relatively small.” Schwarz estimates the average 
distance of the anterior limit of the piliferous zone from the apex at 
*75 to 1 mm. for slowly-growing roots, and at 2 or 3 mm. for those 
that grow rapidly. In very thin roots, such as those of Foa 'pratensis, 
the youngest hairs may be situated only *11 mm. from the tip. 
Certain Crassulaceae (e.g. Sedum Andersoni and SniipervivuDt Fiinhii) 
behave in an exceptional manner, inasmuch as their roots bear hairs 
right up to the apex ; this aberrant condition is probably connected 
with the fact that the plants in question always grow in very hard and 
dry soils. 

Certain seedlings display very instructive adaptations in connection 
with the mechanical function of their root-hairs. Ecologically con- 
sidered, one of the most important conditions for successful germination 
is the early establishment of a satisfactory connection with the soil ; 
the urgent nature of this necessity becomes evident, when w^e consider 
that, under natural conditions, seeds usually germinate ')(p)on ilte surface 
of the soil. For this reason, numerous long root-hairs are generally 
produced during the very first stages of germination. Thus they have 
been observed to arise in great numbers at the junction of root and 
hypocotyl in water-plants by Warming,^^® and in Eucalyptus and other 
Myktaceae by Briosi. In the seedlings of Panicum miliaccuin and 
Setaria italica, the first-formed root-hairs appear, according to Schwarz, 
on the so-called coleorhiza or sheath of the radicle ; the grain is 
therefore actually fastened to the ground before the root emerges from 
the coleorhiza. A similar arrangement has been observed by the 
author in Briza minor, and is probably somewhat prevalent among 
Grasses in general. In all such cases, of course, the hairs serve for 
absorption as well as for fixation. 

As the preceding examples show, root-hairs may occur on organs 
other than those from which they derive their name. This aberrant 
location of the absorbing tissue is still more noticeable, where the place 
of the root-system is taken by modified axial or foliar organs. In the 
case of Psilotnm triquetrum, for instance, where genuine roots are 
altogether absent, the rhizome is furnished with root-hairs. Mention must 
also be made of the Hymenophyllaceae, in which root-hairs appear on 
modified axial organs and sometimes even on the leaves. Goebel 
records the occurrence of tufts of root-hairs on the bases of the outer 
members of the leaf-rosette in certain Orchids {Microstylis, Mala^xis, 
Sturmia), The submerged leaves of Salvinia natam, finally, which in 
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habit closely resemble genuine roots, are also covered with absorbing 
hairs. Both in the Hymenophyllaceae and in Salvinia, however, 
the root-hairs no longer represent mere prolongations of' the super- 
ficial cells, but are separated by cross-walls from the piliferous 
elements. In Salvinia, in fact, each hair is divided into from seven 
to nine Compartments by a corresponding number of transverse 
walls ; the terminal segment is short and conical, and ends in a 
sharp point. 

It has already been stated that the absorbing tissue of the root — 
inclusive of the root-hairs — is short-lived and deciduous. After its 
disappearance the root is bounded on the outside by the outermost 
cortical layer, which acquires suberised walls and thereafter constitutes 
a continuous secondary epidermis, or, as it is usually termed, an 
exodermis. If this suberisation takes place while the absorbing tissue 
is still active {Coleus, Lamium, Hedera ; most Monocotyledons), special 
short cells with unsuberised walls and abundant protoplasmic contents 
are interpolated at regular intervals between the ordinary long 
exodermal cells ; the short elements serve as passage-cells for the 
transmission of absorbed materials from the absorbing tissue to the 
living parenchyma of the cortex. The most specialised types of 
exodermis are found in aerial roots. 

B. RHIZOIDS.'2i 

The possession of genuine roots is characteristic of the most 
advanced stages in the differentiation of the plant-body. It is, in fact, 
only the Phanerogams and the sporophytes of the Pteridophyta that 
are furnished with true roots ; and even in these most highly organised 
vegetable forms the root-system is not infrequently suppressed 
in connection with some special adaptation. In addition to the 
Thallophyta, which may be put on one side for the present, all the 
Bryophyta — Mosses as well as Liverworts — and the gametophytes of 
the Vascular Cryptogams are devoid of roots. Among the Bryophyta, 
and in those Pteridophyte prothallia that are autotrophic, the functions 
which among more highly organised plants are entfusted to the root- 
system and its absorbing tissue, devolve entirely upon special trichomes 
known as rhizoids. The simplest type of rhizoid is hardly distinguish- 
able from a root-hair. The term “ root-hair ” is indeed often applied 
to these characteristic gametophytic trichomes. There are, however, 
grave objections to this extended definition of a root-hair. Physia- 
logically considered, the trichomes in question represent both roots and 
root-hairs; that is to say, they are endowed with the properties of 
typical root-hairs, but in addition possess many of the capacities of 
roots ; in particular, rhizoids agree with roots in being sensitive to 
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the influence of light, gravity and moisture, whereas genuine root-hairs 
are quite free from these forms of irritability. 

The rhizoids of Liverworts and Fern-prothallia scarcely differ from 
typical root-hairs, except in the presence of a basal wall Each rhizoid 
consists of a single thin-walled tubular cell, which, in contact with 
solid particles, displays the same tendency towards expansion and 
adhesion that has already been discussed in connection with root-hairs 
(Fig. 85). Rhizoids further agree with root- 
hairs in exhibiting very pronounced apical 
growth. 

The members of the most specialised series 
of Liverworts, the Marcitantiaceae, possess 
two sorts of rhizoids, namely the ordinary or 
“ simple ” kind, and, in addition, peculiar 
pegged '' rhizoids, distinguished by the pre- 
sence of numerous internal thickenings of the 
cell- wall, in the shape of simple or branched 
pegs, which project into the cavity of the 
rhizoid on every side ; the pegs are closely 
crowded and often distinctly arranged in spiral 
series. The simple rhizoids are principally 
attached to the midrib of the thallus, where 
they extend close up to the apical region. The 
pegged rhizoids, on the contrary, occur chiefly 
on the wings of the thallus. It is these pegged insuii ends of two rhizoids of 

. •11 ^ Maeti ffobryttmtrUobalurn. A. With 

rhizoids which are mainly responsible for the numomns lobes. b . Flattened 

11 11 structure. 

supply 01 water and mineral salts to the plant. 

The author is therefore inclined to suspect that the pegs have no 
special mechanical signiflcance, but that they serve in the first instance 
to augment the absorbing surface of the rhizoid by throwing the 
ectoplast into folds. According to this view one is dealing with a case 
of internal increase of surface ; and the pegged rhizoids are to be 
regarded as better fitted for the task of absorption than their smooth- 
walled prototypes. Kamerling has put forward a different theory 
concerning the purpose of the pegs. He believes that they serve to 
keep the gas-bubbles, which appear in the rhizoid when the influx of 
water diminishes, ‘‘ suspended in the centre of the cavity and so to 
enable water to pass between the bubbles and the wall. Further 
investigation is certainly required, before one can come to a final 
decision with regard to the physiological significance of pegged rhizoids. 

The rhizoids of Mosses are among the most remarkable of trichomes; 
in every respect they display a very far-reaching adaptation to their 
special functions. As a rule each rhizoid represents a system of 
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abundantly branched filaments. The main branches are often five or 
six times as thick as the ultimate ramifications ; the former take the 

place of the roots of a Vas- 
cular Plant, while the latter 
are comparable to root-hairs. 
There is thus a close physio- 
logical resemblance between a 
fully developed rhizoid and an 
entire root-system (Fig. 86). 
Except for the slender ultimate 
branches, all the ramifications of 
the rhizoidal system consist of 
cellular filaments; the indi- 
vidual cells are usually long in 
comparison with their breadth 
and are separated from one 
another by oblique transverse 
walls. Both the thin-walled 
character of the septa and their 
oblique position — which is an 
embodiment of the principle of 
maximum exposure of surface 
— facilitate diosmosis between 
the successive cells, and thus 
increase the conducting capa- 
city of the whole filament. In 
the fine ultimate branches, 
which are responsible for a much 
smaller amount of conduction, 
the septa are often of the 
ordinary transverse type. The 
lateral walls of Moss-rhizoids 
are generally brown in colour, 
in which case they exhibit an 
evident differentiation into two 
layers. The cell-contents com- 
Puiiy developed rWwid of rnwru/w. a, a young prise a peripheral protoplasmic 

lateral branch. , » . i ^ 

layer, which sometimes contains 
leucoplasts or small pale-green chloroplasts, and a central cavity filled 
with colourless sap. All the branches, as well as the main axis, display 
very pronounced apical growth. 

The above general account may be supplemented by a detailed 
description of the rhizoidal system of Tortula itiK/ralis, a plant which 
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has furnished the author with material for the investigation of several 
interesting ecological peculiarities of Moss-rhizoids. On examining the 
growing main axis of a rhizoid of Toi'inla^ one is at once struck by 
the fact that all the transverse walls are laid down straightway in 
the oblique position ; their obliquity is thus not brought about by 
secondary displacement. The lateral branches make their first appear- 
ance at a short distance from the growing apex, and invariably arise at 
the acroscopic end (i.e. at the end nearest the apex of the branch) of a 
cell. Opposite the oblique septum of such a cell the lateral wall 
develops a papillate protuberance, the basal diameter of which is 
roughly equal to the thickness of the main axis (Fig. 87 a). The 
protuberat?ce, which is filled with dense protoplasm, becomes cut off 
from the mother-cell by a thin “ watch-glass-shaped wall, and now 
represents the initial cell of a lateral branch. These initial cells do 
not, however, necessarily at once develop into branches, but in a 
certain number of cases — though not in many — pass first through a 
period of rest, during which they may be quite fairly compared to the 
dormant buds of a Dicotyledonous tree- trunk. The majority of initial 
cells, however, develop without passing through this resting stage. If 
they arise from young rhizoids, they grow out into thick lateral 
branches, which turn downwards in response to the stimulus of gravity, 
just like the main axis. Initial cells produced by older rhizoids, on 
the contrary, give rise only to comparatively slender branches, which 
slope downwards quite gently, or which may efen follow a horizontal 
course. These thin branches are cut off by means of transverse septa 
from the initial cells, which maintain their individuality unchanged 
and, as their subsequent behaviour shows, become for the time being 
converted into dormant initials. 

When the main axis has ceased to grow, and the principal 
branches have reached a certain age, some of the dormant initials give 
rise to a new series of thick lateral branches. If such an initial had 
at a previous stage produced a slender branch, the new member 
invariably arises on the physically lower side of the old one (Fig. 87 b). 
Those initials, however, which previously at once entered the resting 
state, on resuming their activity as a rule straightway produce thick 
branches ; in exceptional cases they first produce thin branches, and 
give rise to thicker members later on. Every thick lateral branch 
behaves just like the main axis in respect of its method of 
ramification. The above-described arrangements evidently provide a 
very effective means of regulating the output of absorbing organs. 
The plant is thus enabled to take advantage of favourable conditions 
without loss of time, while with the aid of its resting initials it can 
survive unfavourable periods with comparatively slight risk of damage. 
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The ecological importance of the dormant initials becomes even 
more evident, when one considers that lateral branches never arise 
adventitiously from other parts of the rhizoids and that, under 
normal conditions, the green protonemal branches also originate from 
the aforesaid initials. 

The i^semblance of the members of such a rhizoidal system to 
root-hairs is most obvious in the case of the thin-walled slender 

branches. In contact with soil- 
particles, these ultimate branches 
undergo the characteristic modifi- 
cations of form which have already 
been repeatedly mentioned ; they 
flatten themselves, embrace the 
particles and adhere to them pre- 
cisely like root-hairs. Even the 
main axis occasionally undergoes 
similar changes of shape. One of 
oui: figures (Fig. 87 c) depicts a 
rhizoid which in its downward course 
has evidently encountered a solid 
object of considerable size. As a 
result it has first flattened itself, 
and has then on one side given rise 
to a stout lateral branch which has 
clung closely to the obstacle, while 
on the other side it has continued 
its growth in the original direction. 

Like roots and root-hairs, rhi- 
zoids serve as organs of attachment, 

first to a slondei' branch («), and subsequently to besides performing their principal 

a stout one (a). C. Tart of a rhizoid shovvinjf the /• i. • j? i. • t 4.1 

effect of contact with a larffc soil -particle uj»on lUnCtlOn Ot aOSOrptlOTl. Jn ttlOSe 
the main axis (sue text), D. Coiled extremity nr i 

of a slender lateral branch. Mosses wliich inhabit bark, and 

which consequently derive their sus- 
tenance almost entirely from atmospheric precipitation and from the 
dust that accumulates among their tufted shoots, the mechanical 
significance of the rhizoids comes especially into prominence. This 
statement applies likewise to many of the species that grow on rocks. 
Among such Mosses again as live in running water {Fontinalis, 
Cinclidotus), the rhizoids are also purely mechanical in function, and 
are, according to Paul, remarkable for the thickness of their walls. The 
cable-like rhizoidal strands of certain Polytrichaceae, finally, which con- 
sist of a number of slender rhizoids twisted together around a stouter 
central one, are also probably constructed with a view to inextensibility. 



structure of the rhizoids of Torlnla niumlis. 
A, Small portion of the main axis of a rhizoid ; 
i, initial cell of a lateral branch. x4r*0. Ji. 
Portion of a rhizoid in a more advanced stage 
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The stems of certain Mosses {Palndella squarrosa^ spp. of Dicranum^ 
Meesea, and Mnium) are covered for the greater part of their length 
with a dense felted mass of rhizoids. Oltmanns has shown that this 
rhizoidal jacket represents a device for the capillary retention and 
conduction of water. 


C. THE ABSORBING TISSUES OF AERIAL ROOTS.122 

The aerial roots of tropical OrchidKS and of many epiphytic Aroids 
are distinguished by the presence of a peculiar covering, which has 
long been known by the names of 
“ root-sheath ” ( Wurzcl-hillle), vclcmicn 
radicum, or shortly velamen ; the 
anatomy and development of this 
tissue have been most closely and 
thoroughly studied by Leitgeb, upon 
whose observations the following 
account is largely based. The velamen 
usually consists of a silvery parch- 
ment-like sheath of variable thickness. 

A study of its development shows it 
to be a product of the protoderm, 
which close behind the root- tip be- 
comes many-layered by tangential 
division. In a few exceptional cases 
{Vanilla plani folia, V. aphylla, Den- 
drocolla teres, etc.) the protoderm divides 
by anticlinal walls only, and the 
velamen consequently remains single- 
layered. The number of layers com- 
prised in the velamen ranges from a 
single one to as many as eighteen 
{Cyrto'podinm spp.), but remains at a 
fairly constant figure in each species. 

The cells of the velamen are 
in uninterrupted contact with one 
another. Their shape varies to a 
considerable extent. Sometimes they 
are approximately isodiametric but somewhat elongated radially, as 
seen in transverse section ; in other cases their long axes are parallel 
to that of the root itself. The walls are strengthened in a great 
variety of ways, but most often by means of spiral thickening fibres 
(Figs. 88 and 89); these fibres may run parallel to one another, or 
they may enclose meshes of varying width, or, finally, they may be 



Sector of a T.S. through the aerial root 
of Stanhopea oculata. w, velamen ; «, exo- 
dcrmiH ; r, oortical parenchyma ; e', ondo* 
dermis, x 150. 
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associated to form broad ribbons or belts. Reticulate thickenings are 
less common than those of the spiral type, but occur for example in 
Dendrocolla teres and Vanda fnrva. Rarely the walls are uniformly 
thickened and provided with more or less numerous pits {Angraecurti 
siibulatum) ; in a few instances, finally, the cell- wall remains thin 
throughout {IVichotoda ferox). All these various forms of thickening 
sometimes occur side by side in the same velamen, while the types of 



thickening may differ even on differ- 
ent sides of one and the same cell 
{Rmnnthera matiUina). Between 
the thickening fibres the cell-walls 
are often perforated by holes ; these 
perforations are not confined to the 
septa between adjoining cells, but 
occur also in the outer walls of 
the superficial layer. The pre- 
sence of the holes can be simply 
demonstrated by dipping a [dry] 
aerial root in water, when the 
liquid is found to be rapidly ab- 
sorbed. The frequent occurrence 
of minute Algae {Frotococcus, Ba- 
phidium, etc.) in the interior of 


Fia. SO. 


velamen-cells likewise indicates the 


A. Vclauicn-cell from an aiirial root of Stmihoj>ea prCSCnCe Of perforations. Lcitgeb, 
ociUata, showinf^ the thickening fiT>re8 of the wall. ^ ^ 

X480. if. Small portion of the exodorniis in surface finally, haS prOVCd the GXlStcnCe 
view (from a tangential L.S, through the root) 

I)a8sage-ceHH. C. Part of a radial L.S. thro\igh the ot holCS 111 the CCll-WallS by 
root ; e, exodermis ; d, d, iiassage-cells. ... /. i i • i 

injection of the velamen with an 
emulsion of vermilion and water. In their adult condition the velamen 
cells almost invariably contain nothing but air ; to this fact is due the 
silvery appearance of such aerial roots. 

From a physiological stand-point, the velamen must be regarded 
as the absorbing tissue of the. aerial root, a fact recognised long ago by 
Schleiden and Unger. When it is recollected that the walls of the 
velamen-cells are perforated at a number of points, and that their air- 
containing cavities communicate freely with the outer atmosphere, one 
can readily comprehend why this spongy tissue greedily absorbs rain- 
water and dew. This notion of the capillary action of the velamen was 
brought into prominence first of all by Duchartre, and subsequently 
by Schimper and Goebel. While probably correct, it is by no means 
incompatible with the opinion of the earlier observers (such as 
Schleiden, Unger, Chatin, and Leitgeb), who believed that the spongy 
texture of the velamen enables it to condense water-vapour and other 
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gaseous constituents of the atmosphere {e,g. ammonia), and thus to 
render them available for the benefit of the shoot. The absorption of 
ammonia by the velamen has indeed been experimentally demonstrated 
by Goebel in the case of Odonioglossum Barken, The more important 
part of the problem, however, is that which refers to the condensation 
of water-vapour. The experiments which have been carried out with 
regard to this matter by various investigators in greenhouses or in the 
laboratory have indeed mostly led to negative results. It is, never- 
theless; quite possible that the water-condensing powers of aerial roots, 
tinder natural conditions, are sufficient to confer an appreciable ecological 
advantage upon plants that possess such organs. In any case the 
experiments in question were mostly carried out upon severed roots ; 
but in this way a serious error is introduced, owing to the stoppage 
of the current of water which normally flows out of the absorbing 
organ. The problem can only be solved by means of experiments 
performed upon intact plants growing in their natural surroundings. 

The histological structure of the velamen certainly supports the 
condensation-theory. The number and delicacy of the fibrous thicken- 
ings hardly seem consistent with the idea that they merely represent 
the resistant framework of a capillary apparatus. Both the aforesaid 
features, however, greatly increase the surface available for condensa- 
tion, especially in the case of the so-called “ fibrous bodies,” which in 
certain instances are associated with the exodermal passage cells ; these 
fibrous bodies will be more fully discussed later on. 

We have still to consider how the water absorbed — or possibly 
condensed — by the velamen is transferred (together with the substances 
dissolved therein) to the cortex of the root. The cortical paren- 
chyma is separated from the velamen by a very characteristic inter- 
mediate layer, the exodermis (or outer endodermis), which in all 
essential features resembles a typical endodermis (cf. Chap. VII.). The 
exodermis comprises two different sorts of cells. Those of the first 
type are more or less elongated ; their outer walls are very often 
thickened, but never pitted. Among these long cells, shorter, rounded, 
and almost invariably thin-walled elements, with abundant protoplasmic 
contents, are interspersed, usually in vertical series (Fig. 89, d). The 
long cells are the exodermal elements in the strict sense ; they have 
suberised walls, and are consequently relatively impervious to water. 
They accordingly serve to prevent the aerial roots from drying up 
during periods of prolonged drought, the velamen itself being of course 
incapable of undertaking the protective functions usually performed 
by a dermal tissue. The small thin-walled cells, on the other hand, 
act as channels for the inward passage of the water collected by the 
velamen. 
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In the aerial roots of certain Orchids the elements of the vdiamen 
which immediately overlie the passage-cells — the “ cover-cells '' of 
Leitgeb — are distinguished by the presence of very remarkable disc- 
shaped or spherical local thickenings on their inner walls. The 
structures in question were first observed in the genus Sobralia by 
Leitgeb, who also demonstrated their fibrous texture. More recently 
Meinecke has made a detailed study of these peculiar thickenings, 
which he terms fibrous bodies. A typical fibrous body* develops as 
follows. First a number of delicate fibrous ridges make their appear- 
yMTice upon the inside of the cell-wall ; from these arise numerous 
exceedingly slender rodlets, which at first project at right angles. 
Soon the fibres and rods all become interwoven into a felted mass, 



Small portion of a T.S, through an aerial root of Hobralia macrantha^ Khowing a 
pa88age-cell with a fibrous body attached to itK outer wall. 

which may reach a considerable size. Leitgeb supposes that the highly 
porous body produced in this way first absorbs and retains any water 
that reaches it, and subsequently transfers the liquid gradually to the 
underlying passage cell. The author, however, considers it more 
probable that these fibrous bodies represent minute but highly efficient 
condensing organs. Their location in contact with the outer walls of 
the passage-cells agrees quite well with this interpretation. It must, 
however, be admitted that those who deny the condensing capacity of 
the velamen are entitled to regard the fibrous bodies as protective 
plugs serving to retard evaporation from the thin-walled passage-cells, 
a possibility which was indeed recognised by Leitgeb. In any case 
the controversy as to the function of. these interesting structures can 
only be settled by experimental investigation. 

In certain cases {c.g. in Angraecum sidmlatum) the velamen is cast 
oft’, when the root has reached a certain age, the exodermis thenceforth 
filling the place of a normal epidermis. A similar exfoliation of the 
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velamen takes place, if a root which is at first aerial subsequently 
enters the ground. 

At this stage reference may be made to certain anatomical specialisa- 
tions among Mosses, which may be regarded as the physiological 
counterparts of the velamen of aerial roots, inasmuch as in both cases 
water is absorbed through aerial organs by means of capillary action. 

In the genus Leucobryum, and in the Leugobiiyaceae in general, the 
leaf consists of a single median layer of green cells enveloped on either 
side by one or more layers of large colourless cells devoid of proto- 
plasmic contents, which communicate with one another and with the 
outer atmosphere by means of large circular holes in their walls. The 
photosynthetic tissue is thus enveloped in a syste&i of capillary tubes. 
So long as these capillaries are full of air, the leaf has a whitish 
appearance — hence the name Lcu- 
cohrynvi ; when the leaf is wetted, 
however, the capillaries instantly 
become filled with water, and the 
green colour of the photosynthetic 
cells becomes apparent. 

In the genus Sphagnum the 
tubular photosynthetic cells of the 
leaf are arranged in the form 
of a network, the meshes being 
occupied by colourless capillary 
cells*' (Fig. 91). The walls of the 
latter are stiffened by means of 
annular or spiral fibrous thickenings, and in this respect display 
a higher stage of adaptation than the thin-walled capillary cells 
of Leucohrynm, In the distal portions of some of the leaves the 
annular and spiral thickenings expand, according to Russow, into 
broad plates or ribbons, which constitute a particularly effective 
stiffening apparatus. The unthickened tracts of the walls are 
perforated by large openings, which are usually circular in out- 
line ; very frequently the margin of each hole is surrounded by 
an annular thickening fibre. The stem of Sphagnum is likewise 
provided with a capillary apparatus comprising from two to four of the 
outermost cortical layers. The capillary cells resemble the analogous 
elements of the leaf ; both their transverse and their longitudinal walls 
are perforated, so that the whole tissue can become saturated with 
water in a very short time. As the individual cells are of considerable 
size, relatively large amounts of water can be stored in this cauline 
capillary tissue, while a certain amount of upward movement of the 
water may also be effected by capillary action. We are therefore, in 
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Tart of a leaf (from a lateral branch) of Sphag- 
num in 'I’.S. : r, annular thickening' 
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outer walls of tho capillary cells ; e, photosyn- 
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this case, concerned with a tissue which simultaneously performs several 
different functions (viz. absorption, storage and conduction of water). 
It might, accordingly, have been dealt with in a later chapter ; on 
account of its histological features, however, it is most naturally 
associated with the foliar absorbing tissue of the Leucobryaceae. 

if 

D. THE WATER- ABSORBING HAIRS OF FOLIAGE LEAVES. 

Not only the Bryophyta and certain Perns (Hymenophyllaceae), 
but also many Phanerogams, possess the capacity of absorbing water 
through the surface of their foliage- leaves. If withered leaves or leafy 
shoots are immersed in water — the cut surfaces being kept dry — they, 
as a rule, regain their turgesceiice completely after a certain time, 
and sometimes even in the course of a few hours. While the water- 
absorbing capacity, which many leaves reveal under these conditions, 
may acquire some ecological importance in certain circumstances, it 
does not necessarily constitute a specially evolved useful adaptation ; 
for every article that can be wetted at all is in some degree pervious 
to water, and the living cells of a withering leaf will thus in any case 
absorb water deposited upon the outside of the epidermal wall to a 
certain extent, by virtue of their osmotic activity. Like transpiration, 
this superficial absorption is primarily a physical process, whereas its 
regulation in the interests of the uninterrupted normal activity of the 
foliage leaf is effected by means of special adaptations, which come 
into being only in relation to particular ecological conditions. It is 
only in dry climates, or more generally under xerophytic conditions, 
that plants find it necessary to make immediate use — by superficial 
absorption — of every drop of rain or dew that comes in contact with 
their foliage. 

The first stage in the regulation of foliar water-absorption, whereby 
this phenomenon ceases to be purely incidental and becomes an integral 
part of the vital activity of the plant, consists in the fact that absorp- 
tion no longer takes place over the entire surface of the leaf, but is 
restricted to definite points of entrance, which, as a rule, exhibit some 
evident histological specialisation. It sometimes happens that the 
outer epidermal walls are more pervious to water over the veins ; this 
condition may be looked upon as the first step towards the localisation 
of foliar absorption. Almost always, however, it is some specialised 
form of trichome that is entrusted with the task of absorbing water ; 
such structures will henceforth be referred to simply under the name 
of absorbing hairs (or scales). The absorption of water may also be 
assigned to organs of a somewhat different type, which likewise 
correspond morphologically to hairs or to modified epidermal cells; 
these are the so-called hydathodes, which are fully dealt with in a 
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subsequent chapter (Chap. X., ii., A.). The principal function of 
hydathodes is the secretwv of water, but many of them are also capable 
of absorbing liquids. It is, in fact, impossible to draw any sharp dis- 
tinction between secretory hydathodes and water-absorbing trichomes. 
After a certain stage in the life of a leaf the hydathodes not infre- 
quently devote themselves exclusively to absorption. Again, in closely 
related species which differ greatly in their mode of life, homologous 
trichomes may in one case serve as hydathodes, and in another act as 
absorbing hairs. 

In spite of a number of statements and suggestions to the contrary, 
it may. be regarded as an established fact that leaves never absorb 
water through their stomata, at any rate under normal conditions. 
Apart from the strictly localised “ water-pores,” stomata serve solely 
as the external openings of the ventilating system, and for this reason 
are actually furnished with numerous devices for preventing capillary 
occlusion of the stornatic pores and access of water to the inter- 
cellular spaces. Leaves that have been immersed in water for purposes 
of experiment may becom-e translucent in places, owing to the partial 
injection of the intercellular spaces with water which has entered by 
the stomata ; but this phenomenon must be regarded as a result of the 
unnatural conditions to which the leaf is exposed and not as an illus- 
tration of the normal action of the stomata. 

Absorbing hairs are found on the leaves of many plants of hot, dry 
climates, but especially among species inhabiting desert regions ; it is, 
in fact, the possession of such hairs that enables desert-plants to make 
use of the nocturnal dews which in the Egypto-Arabian desert, for 
instance, occur almost nightly from November to April, and often col- 
lectively represent a very considerable amount of precipitation. Many 
members of the Mediterranean flora are also provided with absorbing 
hairs, and similar organs doubtless occur in a number of our native 
plants which inhabit dry, sunny situations. As regards epiphytes, 
water-absorbing trichomes have hitherto only been recorded in the 
Bromeliaceae, where, however, they attain a very high degree of 
specialisation. 

In respect of their external form, water-absorbing trichomes may 
be developed as ordinary simple hairs or bristles, as capitate or clavate 
hairs, or, finally, as peltate hairs or scales ; both unicellular and multi- 
cellular forms are known. 

Unicellular absorbing hairs occur, according to Volkens, in Diplotaxis 
Harra and in certain species of Heliotropium inhabiting the Egypto- 
Arabian deserts. The author's observations upon material collected by 
himself confirm Volkens' statements in all essentials. The leaves of 
Diplotaxis Harra (Fig. 92 a) bear a number of stiff, spreading bristles, with 
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a rough surface and a bulbous base ; the hairs are covered throughout by 
a delicate cuticle, which rests immediately upon the cellulose layers of 
the wall. The moderately thick waxy covering of the epidermis stops 
short at the base of each bristle; hence the hairs are readily wetted, 
although water will not adhere to the general surface of the epidermis. 
Except for the bulbous base, the cavity of the hair is occluded b^ layers 
of cellulose, which afford a splendid illustration of stratification. The 
basal portion contains a massive peripheral protoplasmic layer with a 
mucleus; its thickened lateral and basal walls are abundantly pitted, 
lie adjoining subepidermal mesophyll cells are radially elongated and 
Colourless, and constitute a localised water-storing tissue. If a severed 
leaf of this plant is allowed to wither and is then repeatedly moistened 
with water, it fully regains its normal turgidity in a very short space 
of time. Since the wax-covered epidermal cells cannot be wetted at 
all, the absorption of water must be entirely effected by the hairs. 
Under natural conditions, the process probably takes place somewhat 
as follows. Drops of dew run down the outside of a hair and are 
absorbed through the outer wall of the swollen base ; after absorption 
the water diffuses through the pitted walls of the bulb into the adjacent 
water-storing cells. In Diplotaxis the annular absorbing zone at the 
base of the hair is not differentiated histologically ; in the somewhat 
less bulky, but otherwise very similar, absorbing hairs of Heliotropium 
luteum, H. undulatmn and H. arhainense, however, the corresponding 
region is specially thin-walled. The contrast between the thick outer 
epidermal wall and the thin-walled base of the hair is particularly 
striking in the first mentioned species (Fig. 92 b). 

Multicellular absorbing hairs often form a felted covering on both 
sides of the leaf. It is, of course, not every felted hairy coat that is 
capable of absorbing water. If such a covering is easily wetted and 
rapidly absorbs drops of water; if further the hairy leaf rapidly recovers 
its turgidity when immersed or besprinkled in the withered condition ; 
if, finally, places for the entrance of water through the hairs are 
indicated by the presence of thin-walled basal cells with abundant 
protoplasmic contents, it may be safely assumed that the hairs in 
question serve to some extent for the absorption of water. According 
to Volkens and E. Gregory, hairs of this type are usually constructed 
in such a way that one or more thin-walled living basal absorbing 
elements are surmounted by an elongated cellular filament, which is 
filled with air, or which has its cell-cavities occluded by massiTe 
thickening layers. These dead distal portions of the hair may become 
interwoven into a felted mass (FetaMtes allms, P, niveus, Hdichrysum 
graveolens, Salvia argentea, Alfrcdia nivea, Inula Helenium^ Atmctylis 
flava, Ifloga spicata, etc.), or they may all point in the same direction 
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and so produce a smooth glistening coat {Convolvulus Oneorum^ 
Plantago cylindrica, etc.). Besides helping to reduce the amount of 
transpiration (cf. Chap. III., IL, C.), these distal parts of the hairs, by 
virtue of their capillary action, retain drops of rain or dew and conduct 
them to the basal absorbing portions. 

Two examples will serve further to explain the structure of this 
type of^ absorbing hair. The leaf of Centaur ea argejitea bears, on both 
surfaces, a very dense felted covering composed of unbranched absorbing 
hairs (Fig. 92 c). Each hair comprises an embedded basal cell, one 



Water-absorbing hairs of various xovophytes. A. IHplotaxL". Harra. B. Hdiotropium 
lutemn. C. Centaurea argentea. D. Convolvulus Cncorum. 


to three thin-walled, slightly elongated absorbing cells, a broader and 
somewhat thick-walled subterminal cell and a greatly elongated, air- 
containing terminal cell, which is separated from the subterminal cell 
by a very thick transverse wall. A wilted leaf which was immersed 
in water — except for the cut surface of the petiole — was found to 
resume its normal turgidity in the course of twenty-four hours, during 
which period it absorbed water to the extent of 13 per cent, of its 
weight. Both sides of the leaf of Convohndus Cneorum are covered 
with a shining coat of densely crowded hairs ; each hair has a very 
thick-walled, elongated terminal cell, while the outer wall of the short 
disc-shaped absorbing cell — which intervenes between the terminal cells 
and the embedded basal cell — is exceedingly thin (Fig. 92 d). The 
thin-walled character of the absorbing cell is rendered more striking 
by the great thickness of the outer epidermal walls. A wilted leaf — 
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the hairy covering of which was found to absorb water with avidity — 
showed an increase of weight of 10 per cent., after being immersed for 
twenty-four hours (the same precautions being observed as in the previous 
case). It may be noted in passing that particular care must be taken, in 
experiments of this kind, not to carry out the second determination of 
weight, imtil the water which is retained by capillarity in the interstices 
between the hairs has evaporated. 

De Bary long ago remarked upon the frequent occurrence of 
embedded, sessile or shortly stalked, capitate or clavate hairs of a non- 
glandular character. These hairs appear in many cases to represent 
absorbing organs of a special type, the actual absorption being carried 
out by the one- or more-celled capitate or clavate distal end of the 
hair, which is provided with abundant protoplasmic contents. The 
outer wall of the stalk cell is often furnished with a strongly cutinised 
annular thickened zone, serving to keep the diameter of the channel 
through which water passes from the hair into the mesophyll constant, 
even in the wilted condition of the leaf. The one- or several-cell ed 
basal portion, finally, is often enlarged, in order that the greatest 
possible number of photosynthetic cells may be brought into direct 
communication with this part of the absorbing organ. In Peperomia 
scandens the basal cell is prolonged inwards, and often projects far down 
into the water-tissue. 

Where organs of thi^ kind occur on leaves which are found by 
experiment to be capable of absorbing large quantities of water in a 
short space of time, where further the quick penetration of coloured 
solutions into the cavity of the hair and the rapidity with which 
plasmolysis takes place indicate that the outer wall, though cutinised, 
is nevertheless comparatively pervious, it is fairly safe to conclude that 
the hairs in question represent water-absorbing organs. The absorption 
of thin films of water is further facilitated by the circumstance that 
such hairs are generally inserted below the general level of the 
epidermis, or else are brought distally into close contact with the 
epidermal surface, owing to curvature of the stalk-cell. As examples 
we may mention the capitate hairs of Syringa vulgaris and the clavate 
hairs of Vacciniuvi Vitis Idaea (the latter acc. to Lundstrom). Both 
these instances, however, require further investigation. Asa matter of 
fact, our knowledge of absorbing hairs of this type is altogether 
insufficient ; in many cases they certainly also serve as water-secreting 
organs (cf. Chap. X.). 

The most highly organised foliar water-absorbing organs are the 
absorbing scale-hairs of the Bromeliaoeae, our knowledge of which we 
owe chiefly to the researches of A. F. W. Schimper. Among the forms 
that have their leaves arranged in rosettes, the absorbing scales are 
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located mainly on the leaf-bases, which collectively form a water- 
reservoir ; in the matted and long-stemmed species (e.g. Tillandsia), on 
the other hand, both leaves and stems are covered all over with peltate 
scales. 

The histological structure of such an absorbing scale is in general 
as follows (Fig. 93). A more or less expanded one- to several-celled 
basal portion, or foot, is continued into a funnel-shaped stalk, which is 
sunk below the level of the epidermis. This stalk consists of three 
or four flat, thin-walled cells containing abundant protoplasm, which 
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Water-al)sorbing scales of Vrknea psiUachia. A. Surface view of the tliHc of a 
scale, £. Vortical section of a scale in the tui'gcscent condition. C. Vertical section 
of a scale in the collapsed state. 


represent the actual absorbing apparatus; it is surmounted by an 
approximately circular or, in some cases, irregularly-shaped disc. The 
marginal cells of the disc are often radially elongated ; in the genus 
Tillandsia the membrane of these cells is produced into a scarious 
radially folded wing. In contrast to the stalk -cells, both the marginal 
and the central cells of the disc are devoid of living contents. The upper 
(ie. outer) cell-walls of the disc are only slightly thickened in the 
case of species which grow in moist shady situations, or which have their 
scales completely sunk below the surface of the epidermis ; where, on 
the other hand, the scales project, the corresponding walls are of very 
considerable thickness. In all circumstances, however, these outer 
walls of the disc are entirely free from cutin, and are completely 
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dissolved by treatment with concentrated sulphuric acid. Accord- 
ing to Mez, they consist of a cellulose matrix impregnated with a 
high percentage of pectic compounds. The cuticle itself may also be 
soluble in sulphuric acid (Vriesea psittacina), or it may persist after 
treatment with this reagent in the form of an extremely delicate 
pellicle {^illandsia usneoides). 

When a Bromeliaceous leaf which is provided with a dense covering 
of peltate scales is moistened, water is rapidly absorbed, and the 
leaf, which was whitish in the dry state, assumes a greenish coloration. 
Microscopic examination shows that the cells of the scales have 
become filled with water. If a drop of caustic potash be placed upon 
the epidermis and. wiped off after a few seconds, it will be found that, 
around each scale, the previously colourless contents of the epidermal 
cells have assumed a golden-yellow tint. After treatment with salt 
solution, the plasmolytic contraction of the protoplasts first appears in 
the parenchymatous cells surrounding the base of each scale. All these 
facts, taken in conjunction with the circumstance that the epiphytic 
Bromeliaceae are either altogether rootless or at most possess only 
grasping roots, and nevertheless remain fresh for weeks at a time, pro- 
vided that their leaves are occasionally moistened, indicate that the scales 
are extremely well fitted for the task of absorbing water and aqueous 
nutrient solutions. 

A few words must finally be devoted to the function of the 
thickened outer walls of the disc. In the dry condition of the hair 
the thin lateral walls of the disc-cells are crumpled up, while 
the thick outer walls almost touch the living stalk-cells, which are 
sheltered by them as by a lid. On the access of water, the lateral 
walls expand once more to their former size, and the lid is 
raised. The disc thus represents a protective device, which prevents 
the escape of water-vapour through the thin-walled stalk-cells during 
periods of prolonged drought.^^^ The action of the lid is very clearly 
seen in the case of Vriesea psittacina. Here the circular disc (Fig. 93 A) 
comprises, first, a number of radially elongated marginal cells, secondly, 
a circle of eight tangentially elongated intermediate cells, and, thirdly, 
a group of four central elements placed cross-wise. It is only the 
central cells that have thick outer walls, and thus form the actual lid 
(Fig. 93 b). When transpiration has been going on actively for some 
time, the lid sinks down, until its margin rests upon the upper edge of 
the funnel-shaped stalk, which thus becomes completely shut off from 
the outer atmosphere (Fig. 93 c). 

Water-absorbing trichomes in general are, with few exceptions, 
covered with a cuticle insoluble in sulphuric acid, even at the points 
through which water actually enters. Whether the undoubted per- 
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meability of this cuticle depends upon aberrant chemical composition, 
or upon special structural peculiarities — such as the presence of ultra- 
microscopic pores — is a question which cannot be answered in the 
present state of our knowledge. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to consider whether the living proto- 
plasts of water-absorbing trichomes take any direct part in the process 
of absorption — by acting, as it were, like so many tiny pumps — or 
whether, on the other hand, the entrance of water is merely a physical 
consequence of the osmotic suction produced in the mesophyll cells 
by transpiration. In the latter event the living elements of the 
hairs would merely serve as readily permeable passage-cells ; although 
this hypothesis cannot be regarded as an impossible one, and in fact 
does in all likelihood apply to the less specialised types of absorbing 
hairs, it seems more probable that, in other cases, those elements of the 
hairs which are distinguished by the presence of well-developed proto- 
plasts (and also the passage-cells of aerial roots) do actually take an 
active part in absorption, by providing the requisite energy for “ pump- 
ing ” water into the mesophyll. The question is, however, really a 
physiological one, and can therefore only be settled by experiment. 


III. THE ABSORPTION OF ORGANIC FOOD-MATERIALS. 

A. THE ABSORBING- SYSTEM OF EMBRYOS AND SEEDLINGS. 

Every young sporophyte may be regarded as a parasitic organism, 
at any rate during the early stages of its development, when it is 
entirely dependent upon the reserve materials* stored in the maternal 
tissues. This period of parasitic existence begins with the first forma- 
tion of the embryo, and continues until the end 'of germination. The 
arrangements which are connected with the absorption of plastic 
materials, in such cases, may be grouped under two heads. The first 
of these comprises the haustorial organs that transfer plastic materials 
to the embryo, while it is developing during the ripening of the fruit,* 
and is therefore still in connection with the mother-plant. The second 
class includes all the structures which assist the young seedling to 
absorb reserve materials, when the seed begins to germinate, after it 
has separated from the mother-plant and has passed through a more or 
less prolonged period of rest in the ground. 

Haustorial organs of the first type may be developed from struc- 
tures of the most varied morphological value, such as the embryo-sac, 
the endosperm, the suspensor, the antipodal cells (in certain Compositae 
and Kubiackae), one of the synergidae {Calendula), or even the pollen- 
tube {CucurUta, according to Longo). From among these various 
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possibilities the three first-mentioned may be selected for further 
illustration.^^® 

In several species of TAnum the lower region of the embryo-sac (or 
megaspore) serves as a haustorium ; this portion, which ultimately 
becomes marked off from the upper part by a constriction, contains 
protoplasm and receives a few of the endosperm-nuclei, but no cell- 
walls are ever formed between the latter. In such a case as this the 
haustorial portion of the embryo-sac remains unbranched. In other 
instances an increased exposure of surface is effected by the more or less 
extensive branching of the haustorium. This more advanced condition 
is exemplified, according to Billings, by Glohularia cordifolia. Here 
the upper extremity of the embryo-sac grows out as a tubular process 
through the micropyle, spreading all over the upper end of the ovule 
and coming into contact with the wall of the ovary ; this process puts 
forth a number of filamentous outgrowths, some of which push their way 
downwards between the growing seed and the pericarp, while others 
extend upwards along the funicle towards the placenta. 

The formation of endospermic baustoria was first observed by Treub 
in Avicennia (Vekbenaceak). In this plant the endosperm — 

together with the enclosed embryo — passes bodily through the micropyle 
and into the cavity of the ovary, with the exception of a single huge 
and abundantly branched cell (the cellule coiylo 'uh which acts as a 
haustorial organ ; the branches of this haustorial cell ramify throughout 
the nucellus, and finally even invade the placenta. In the above- 
mentioned Glohularia cordifolia the lowermost cells of the endosperm 
grow out in tubular fashion into the adjoining integument ; the latter 
thus becomes riddled by a system of haustorial tubes, which ultimately 
absorb the whole of its substance. 

The author has elsewhere fully described the very remarkable 
endospermic haustoria discovered by him in certain viviparous Man- 
groves. In Brnguiera crioi)etala (IIhizophokaceae) the endosperm, 
which forms a thin layer surrounding the four basally connate 
cotyledons, grows out into numerous haustorial lobes resembling root- 
hairs. These arise in the following manner. During the early stages 
of development of the fruit, the primary endosperm is entirely 
obliterated by the growing cotyledons, except for isolated approximately 
hemispherical cells with abundant protoplasmic contents, which adhere 
closely to the cotyledonary surface. These persistent endospermic 
cells later develop into multicellular discs or “ islands ” of endosperm, 
which ultimately become more or less fused with one another. This 
peculiar endospermic tissue puts forth numerous one- to many-celled 
haustorial processes, which penetrate the very loose parenchyma 
of the integument (Fig. 94 b). It is noteworthy that, at a number 
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of points, individual cells of the endosperm give rise to tubular 
processes on their inner side, which insert themselves between 
th^ radially elongated palisade-like epithelial cells of the cotyledons 
(Fig. 94 a). These latter processes are of course not actually haus- 
torial organs, but evidently serve to produce the closest possible 
connection between the absorbing endosperm and the seedling which is 
destined to receive the absorbed material. 

Here the principle of maximum exposure ^ ^ 

of surface affects the structure, not only 
of the receptive part of the endosperm, . 
but also of its discharging surface. 

In Arqicevas majus (Myksinaceae), 
which is likewise viviparous, endospermic 
haustoria occur in the form of wedge- 
shaped lobes and folds or villi, which are 
not infrequently branched ; but these 
developments are strictly confined to the ^ 
placental region, where the influx of 
plastic and reserve-materials takes place. 

That the presence of these endospermic 
haustoria must facilitate the nutrition of 
the large seedlings of viviparous plants 
is sufficiently obvious. One is involun- 
tarily reminded of the richly branched 

chorionic villi and lobes of the Mam- nTTTTTTlTTTT" 

rnalian placenta, which are themselves 
indeed nothing more than elaborate 
haustorial developments. 

Where haustoria are formed by the "fV’ 

embryo itself, they generally originate a%o";f : 

from the suspensor ; here again the "o ^ 

dominating influence of the principle of ’“'•p!’ ui? round died 

maximum exposure of surface is often 
beautifully illustrated. Thus Treub has 

described how, in species of Phalaenopsis {P. grandijiora, P. Schil- 
leriana, etc.), each of the four cells of the suspensor grows out into 
pair of long tubular structures ; one set of these haustorial tubes 
penetrates the micropyle, while the rest surround the embryo like a 
bundle of Fungus-hyphae. In another Orchid, Stanhopca oculata, the 
fertilised egg-cell first of all divides to form a ten- to fifteen-celled 
spherical structure, called the proembryo ; a single cell of this pro- 
embryo gives rise to the true embryo, while all the rest grow out into 
long tubes, which push their way among the cells of the nucellus right 


EndoHpormic haustoria of Bmguiera 
eriopetala. A. L’ortion of the integu- 
ment with tlie adhering pahHado like 
epithelium of a cotyledon ; the latter is 
traversed by several small branches of 
the endospermic haustoria. B. One of 
the larger haustoria; the round celled 
tissue belongs to the iiitegumoiit, the 
palisade-like layers to one of the coty- 
ledons. 
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up to its outermost layer, sometimes even extending into the micropyle. 
According to Koorders, the large absorbing vesicles that appear on the 
proximal portion of the suspensor of Tectona grandis represent inodfBed 
cells of the endosperm, which have become secondarily fused with the 
suspensor. Thus structures which are by no means homologous may 
serve as haustorial organs in one and the same plant. 

Attention must next be directed to the absorption of reserve- 
materials during the process of germination. Where the whole of the 
stored up plastic material provided by the mother-plant for the use 
of the offspring is contained within the confines of the embryo — in 
which case it is usually deposited in the cotyledons — the transitory 
parasitism of the young plant produces little or no effect either upon 
its external form or upon its internal organisation. Special arrange- 
ments for absorption only occur, where the reserve-materials are 
deposited in tissues, such as the endosperm — or more rarely the 
perisperm — which are not in organic connection with the embryo. In 
such circumstances, namely, the germinating embryo has to extract its 
plastic materials from foreign tissues, like a genuine parasite ; for this 
purpose it develops absorbing tissues, and in cases of greater specialisation 
provides itself with definite organs of absorption. 

Where the embryo is entirely surrounded by the storage tissue, it 
generally absorbs the soluble food materials through every part of the 
surface which is in contact with that tissue ; it is more especially the 
protodermal tissue of the cotyledons that is at first actively engaged 
in absorption, whereas later the same layer becomes converted into a 
typical epidermis. This primitive arrangement provides an excellent 
illustration of change of function. In such cases there is really no 
specialised absorbing system. The method of absorption is usually 
very similar to that just described, when the embryo is attached to 
one side of the endosperm. In the seeds of Agrostemma Githago, 
for instance, the lower surface of one of the cotyledons is the only 
part of the embryo that is in contact with the endosperm ; the 
superficial layer in this region at first acts as the absorbing tissue, 
but subsequently becomes converted into an epidermis with stomata, 
in every respect resembling the epidermal layer that arises directly 
from the protoderm of the outer cotyledon, which is all along in 
contact with the testa. The only difference between the absorbing^ 
epithelium and the non-absorbing protoderm consists in the fact that 
the cells of the former undergo distinct radial elongation, a modificat 
tion which represents the first step towards the development of a 
specialised absorbing tissue. 

The embryo agrees with the adult plant in the fact that, where 
definite absorbing tissues are present, these are located in special 
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absorbing organs. Structures of this nature, comparable to haustoria 
and often actually designated by this name, are especially characteristic 
of Monocotyledonous seedlings. Most often it is the distal portion of 
the cotyledon that remains embedded in the endosperm during germi- 
nation in order to serve as an organ of absorption. A familiar instance 
is that of the Date Palm. 

The absorbing tissues of germinating embryos resemble those of 
roots in the fact that they can be referred to two distinct types, of 
which one is more specialised than the 

other. The simpler type is charac- B 

terised by the possession of absorbing ^ J\ fCYfl 

cells with flat, or at most slightly /\ |\ \| 

papillose, outer walls. The absorbing ^ 

surface exposed is thus relatively ® 

small, and the absorption of reserve- I \\ 

materials proceeds but slowly, weeks I 1 ^ 1 11 

or even months elapsing before the \ \ J S 

endosperm is completely exhausted. ( '// I 

This slow absorption is, however, /"V\ 

necessitated by ecological conditions | \ 

in the case of many plants, which I ^ 

accordingly find the simple form of B 

absorbing tissue quite sufficient for ^ 

their needs ; the latter is, indeed, the A 

only type that is known to occur 

among Palms, and in the Liliaceae, 

IlllDACEAE, ZlNGIBEKACEAE, MAKANTA- ccn!ditimr(L.s!): 

^ „ i. upithcliulu iH shaded). xl(i. li. l*art of the 

CEAE, vyYPEHACEAL, etc. scutellar ei)ithollum at an advanced stage 

rpi 1 n r'i r gcrndnation, showing the tiib\ilar absorb- 

ihe embryos of Grasses are tur- ceiis. x23o. a Part of the scuteiiar 

1 1 •,! IT A. r i* epithelium at an advanced stage of gennina- 

nished with a more elaborate form ol tim ; absorbing cciis in t.s. 1 cefisoftho 
absorbing tissue, which is located ‘ 

on the dorsal surface of the scu- 

tellum, where the latter abuts against the endosperm (Fig. 95 A). 
Even in the resting condition of the embryo, the absorbing cells are 
elongated at right angles to the surface of the scutellum [forming the 
so-cailed scutellar epithelium] ; at this stage they are in uninterrupted 
contact with one another laterally. During germination the scutellum 
increases considerably in size ; since the epithelial cells do not expand 
laterally in the same degree, they become partially or completely 
separated from one another. In this way numerous intercellular spaces 


open to the outside [i.e. towards the endosperm] are produced, while 
individual cells, or small groups of cells, become isolated all round (Fig. 
95 b). The increased surface which becomes available in this way is 
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still further augmented by active growth on the part of the epithelial 
elements themselves. The resulting elongation is often very consider- 
able. The average length of the epithelial cells of Wheat, for example, 



Fio. 06. 

Scutolhmi (haUBtorial organ) of a seedling of Hriza minor ; the absorbing tissue 
roHOinbloH the piliferous layer of a root. 


is *023 mm. in the resting condition, but rises to *09 ram. during the 
period of most active absorption; for Maize the corresponding figures 
are *025 mm. and *071 mm. When fully developed, the absorbing cells 

of the scutellum thus generally appear as 
blunt elongated sacs or tubes, which are from 
four to twelve times longer than their 
breadth. As might be expected, the walls 
of these cells are very thin ; another charac- 
teristic feature is the abundance of their 
protoplasmic contents. The nucleus usually 
lies near the base of each cell. When ger- 
mination is completed and the endosperm 
entirely exhausted, the absorbing cells col- 
lapse ; their lateral walls crumple up and the 
protoplasmic contents disappear altogether. 

The author has shown that the scutellar 
epithelium of Briza minor displays a remark- 
able resemblance to the absorbing tissue of 
an ordinary root (Tig. 96). Before germina- 
tion begins, the absorbing cells are roughly 
cubical (with an average diameter of *017 
mm.) ; when the plumule of the seedling has 
reached a height of 3 mm., these cells may 
be *086 mm. long, while they finally average 
as much as *15 mm. in length. Here, 
moreover, the absorbing tubes arise by local 
prolongation of the superficial cells of the absorbing organ, just as is 
the case with typical root-hairs. The fully grown scutellum presents a 



A. Soedling of Tradescontia erccta : 
«, seed. X 4. B, Uaustorial organ, dis* 
soctod out and more highly magnified. 
C. Absorbing cells of the haustorial 
organ. 
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p6culi£ti' fitjppG&r&nc© in lori^itviQiii8.1 SGctiion^ bccfliiisG its tijppGr 
grows out as a sort of fringe or crest bearing 
both sides. 

Apart from the (3rasses, a highly organised absorbiljj^g tissue has been 
described only in the seedlings of Commelynaceae. r« Trrdescantia 


crecta the knob-shaped end of the 
filiform cotyledonary stalk remains 
embedded in the seed. This 
haustorial organ (Fig. 97 b), which 
is about the size of a pin’s head, 
is covered on all sides by a layer 
of specialised absorbing elements ; 
the latter, which are about *07 mm. 
in height and *03 mm. in width, 
contain a large amount of proto- 
plasm, and are quite loosely con- 
nected together (Fig. 97 c). 

In the case of starchy seeds 
the absorbing tissue of the ger- 
minating embryo secretes an amy- 
loclastic enzyme, diastase, and thus 
helps to render the stored-up 
starch available for absorption. 
This process is analogous to the 
secretion of acid substances by 
root- hairs. If the embryo of a 
germinating grain of wheat is 
carefully separated from the en- 
dosperm, and a paste of wheat- 
starch and water spread thinly 
upon the back of the scutelluni, 
the great majority of the starch- 
grains will become extensively 
corroded by the action of the 



Fig. 98. 


exuded diastase in the course of 
twenty-four hours. A similar 
corrosion occurs — though more 
slowly — if the experiment is carried 


(cmbryo)of Dendro^ 


nf n HporoKonium 

/f r rf foo • Hporogoniurn of 

^ tubular 

Leitgeb (from Bugler. 
Prantl, Natltrlicln^ Pflaiizeufamilion). 


out upon the club-shaped haustorial organ of Oa'td^^ indica. It should 
be noted that, in the case of Grasses, the secretiQn of diastase is not 


confined to the absorbing tissue of the scutelluifi . ^j^jg point will be 
more fully discussed in a subsequent chapter (Ch^^ X., u., B. 2.). The 
principal enzyme secreted by the haustorium o| the* Date and other 
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Fallas is a celluljose-attackiiig cytase, in accordance with the fact that 
the non-nitrogenc|iu 8 reserve material is in this instance represented 
by the greatly thickened cell-walls of the endosperm. 

It is interesting to compare the young sporogonia of Mosses and 
Liverworts with jthe seedlings of Phanerogams, in respect of their 
haustorial arrang^ments.^^^ Where the sporogonium possesses a sharply 
differentiated bas^l region, the latter penetrates into the body of the 
parent plant — ^.4 the gametophyte — from which it derives a large 
amount of nourisljiment. This haustorial foot of the sporogonium is, as 
might be expected, provided with a specialised absorbing tissue ; among 
Mosses the latter’ consists of thin- walled, more or less papillose cells, 
while in certain ^Liverworts {Aiithoceros, DcndroceroSy Notothylas) it is 
represented by sh^rt tubular outgrowths, which push their way actively 
into the tissues of the gametophyte (Fig. 98). Here again, therefore, 
one meets with the same two stages in the specialisation of the 
absorbing system which have already been distinguished on other 
occasions. 

B. THE ABSORBING SYSTEM AMONG SAPROPHYTES, PARASITES AND 
CARNIVOROUS PLANTS. 

It will be found f tlnvenient to postpone the discussion of the numerous 
intermediate stages 3onnecting green plants with the various hetero- 
trophic forms for tile) moment, and to pay attention only to the general 
considerations that determine the structure of the absorbing system in 
plants which are (devoid of chlorophyll, and hence largely or entirely 
dependent upon a Supply of organic food-material. Evidently there are 
two opposing [morj^ogenetic] influences at work in such cases. On the 
one hand, namely, gl^eater demands are made upon the absorbing system, 
because in the absence of photosynthetic organs it becomes responsible 
for the acquisition of the whole of the food-materials ; the lack of 
actively transpiring leaves, on the other hand, permits of reduction of 
the water- absorbing System. The other ecological peculiarities of the 
plant will, of course, decide as to which of these factors will exert the 
greater influence upou the structure of the absorbing system, in any 
particular instance. 

Phanerogamic saprophytes may be dealt with first. Among such 
humus-loving plants, those which retain their green leaves and thus 
manufacture at any xate a portion of their non-nitrogenous plastic 
materials, have to takje in considerable quantities of water, and hence 
require a large absorbing surface. In these circumstances root-hairs 
are needed which can laot only absorb water, but also withdraw organic 
compounds from the hqmus particles to which they attach themselves. 
It is highly probable t^hat such root-hairs {e,g. those of most terrestrial 



mycorrhiza 


Orchidp) secrete special enzymes, which are able of 

the insoluble organic constituents of the humus, siH^^the starch 
contained in the dead vegetable tissues, into diffusible 

compounds. ^pF 

The members of a different class of green humu8-p|fcts — c )mpri8ing 
the CUPULIFEKAE and Betulaceae besides many CoMferg — instead of 
producing numerous root-hairs, provide themselves wi® a large absorb- 
ing surface by entering into symbiotic association j|fwith a Fungus- 
mycelium. At the beginning of the present chapter, i|| was pointed out 
that the filamentous mycelium which is the normal fcfem of plant-body 
among Fungi primarily represents an organ of absorptfen. The aforesaid 
woody plants, and also many herbaceous saprophytes!/ make use of this 
highly efficient foreign absorbing structure for their clwn purposes. In 
such plants, the absorbing roots are completely enveloped — ;from the 
tip downwards — in a perfectly continuous myceliall sheath composed 
of densely interwoven hypbae ; individual branches I of this sheathing 
mycelium penetrate between the hairless absorbing! cells of the root, 
which thus become likewise more or less envelopecfi in hyphae. The 
sheath, on the other hand, usually sends forth a .fcumber of hyphae 
from its outer surface, which pervade the surroun/ding humus in all 
directions. The symbiotic hyphae are more offiftent than ordinary 
root-hairs, not only quantitatively, on account ofl the larger surface 
which they expose, but also qualitatively, because^hey have a greater 
inherent capacity for utilising the various constitulents of the humus. 
Fuiigus-hyphae are, in other words, more thoroughly equipped than 
root-hairs for a saprophytic mode of life. I 

The water and the soluble inorganic and orgaiJic food constituents 
absorbed by the fungus-hyphae are taken over fronA them by the outer- 
most cell-layer of the mycorrhiza^*'^^®^ — as this particjjllar type of root is 
called — whence they pass to the ordinary condu tissues of the 

root ; this outermost layer, of course, corresponds t »e piliferous layer 
(rbizodermis) of an ordinary root. Frank was 1 to show experi- 
mentally that the association with a Fungus-^ actually 

beneficial to a mycorrhizal plant. Young plants %ch were grown 
in pots containing forest-soil rich in humus. A ^umber of the 

pots were previously sterilised by heating to \ The plants 

growing in the unsterilised humus soon develo characteristic 

mycorrhiza, and continued to thrive ; those whic 

sterilised soil, on the contrary, formed no myc 1 gradually 

sickened and died.^^® \ 

Many Vascular Cryptogams (prothallia of \Hymeno- 

phyllaceab) and Mosses likewise lead a mor Srophytic 

existence. The author has shown that the rhik ^ Mosses 


ng tissues of the 
tie piliferous layer 
I to show experi- 
^um is actually 
wch were grown 
^umber of the 
\ The plants 
Characteristic 
^ted in the 
I gradually 

\Hymeno- 

Srophytic 
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are specially aApted for saprophytic' nutrition.^®^ In the genus 
BtLixiiaumia {B, ^phylla, B, indvsiata), the protonenia is green and 
capable of photosynthesis ; but the bulbous stem, and the leaves with 
which it is clot»ied, are entirely devoid of chlorophyll There is, on 
the other hand, Ln extraordinarily well-developed system of rhizoids, 
which differ frona typical Moss-rhizoids in having quite thin colourless 
cell-walls. Another remarkable feature is the not uncommon occur- 
rence of fusions ] between separate rhizoid branches, which lead to the 
production of H-shaped connections, and here and there even to the 
formation of a regular network of rhizoids. Altogether the rhizoidal 
system of BuxhUumia strikingly resembles an ordinary Fungus- 
mycelium. 

The rhizoids of Rhynchostqjium, muralc often penetrate into the 
dead stems and roots of Vascular Plants ; in so doing, they do not 
undergo any great change of form, except that they are always more or 
less constricted where they pass through the substance of a cell-wall. 
In another member of the Hypnaceae, Eurhynchium 'prado'ntjuyid, 
which generally grows among rotting leaves, the rhizoids perforate 
the outer walls of the epidermis, and then pass from one epidermal 
cell to another by boring through the lateral walls. These rhizoids 
develop very consp mous lobed outgrowths, which accommodate them- 
selves to the conto^ 's of the epidermal cells, and sometimes completely 
fill their cavities (l|g. 99 a). Where such rhizoids happen to penetrate 
into elements of'the mesophyll, they show the same tendency to occupy 
the entire cell-cav.ty. 

A very interesting specialisation has been observed ))y the author 
in the case of a variety of Webera nutans, which grows upon moist, 
rotten Fir w^ood. (In this instance the rhizoids on penetrating the 
substance of the w^>od grow mainly atony the walls of the tracheides ; 
here and there, j/ vever, a rhizoid puts forth short processes which 
perforate the thif vails of the tracheides just like the hyphae of a 
parasitic Funguf 'ig. 99 b). These processes usually arise from 
irregular, roundJ lobed expansions of the rhizoids ; their thickness 
is from one-thjf one-sixth of the average diameter of the parent 
rhizoid. Aftei cess has passed through the wall of a tracheide, 

its tip once y inds, and thenceforward grows on as an ordinary 

lateral bran^ 

Phauerj/ .sites abstract nourishment from their hosts in 

a variety i The development of their absorbing system js 

naturally m dependent upon the extent of their parasitism. 

Where tlr Hains possession of functional foliage leaves, the 

haustoriaf ssue does not expose a very large surface, and is 

altogetly ly unspecialised. Frequently, as in the case of 
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the Mistletoe and certain other Loeanthaceae, the whole aim of the 
parasite is to effect a connection with the water-conducting system of the 
host. Those herai-parasites which are rooted in the ground often develop 
typical root-hairs, in this respect resembling seedlings which have formed 
a root system, but which still draw upon the store of plastic material 
• deposited in the seed. Where a parasite is entirely devoid of chlorophyll, 
its haustorial organs frequently develop pencil-shaped or filamentous 
processes, in accordance with the principle of maximum exposure of 




Fio. 99. 

UliizoidH of Maproplij'tic nioasos. A. A rhi/.oid of Ein'h^nc?tiHtn praelonqum^ growing 
in the ciiitlorrniH of a decaying becch-lc:if and i)roclucing lohud haustorial processes. 

B. I’erforat-ion of the wall of ai Coniferous ti'acheide by a rbi/.oul of IVebera nutans. 

surface. In such cases the absorbing tissue takes the form of 
hypha-like strands of cells, which penetrate the tissues of the host in 
various directions (Lathraea squamaria, Cv scuta, Ordbanche). This type 
of absorbing tissue not infrequently displays a very considerable 
division of labour. Tracheidal cells, which are continuous with the 
water-conducting system of the parasite, strive to place themselves in 
contact with the hadrome elements of the host ; sieve-tube-like 
haustorial cells exploit the protein-conducting leptome, while the less 
specialised absorbing strands withdraw non-nitrogenous plastic materials 
from the medullary and cortical parenchyma {Orobanche), The most 
far-reaching modification in connection with a parasitic mode of life is 
seen in the Eafflesiaceae, where the vegetative body is reduced to a 
mycelium-like system of absorbing strands. 

After these general remarks, a few of the cases which have been 
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studied in detail { by Solms-Laubach, L. Koch, Heinricher and others, 
may be discussed somewhat more fully. 

Thesium pratense (Santalaceae) is a parasitic herb, the roots of 
which produce peculiar haustorial organs in the shape of ovoid or 
almost campanultite outgrowths (Fig. 100 a). Apcording to Schwarz, 
the young# haustorium attaches itself to the surface of a host-root by 
means of root-hairs. When fully developed, the “ apex of the haus- 
torium sits upon the root, just like a saddle on a horse’s back.” In a 
longitudinal section the haustorium is seen to consist of an axile 
portion surrounded by a sheath of cortical tissue. The former, which 



Pkj. 100. 


HauRtoriTiin of Thesium pratense. A. Hoetioii through the root of the (Dicoty- 
ledonous) host and a liaustoriuin <»f the parasite, slightly magnified ; root (??’) in T.8., 
haustorium in L.S. ; haustorial process. B. Portion of a L.H. through the root and 
the haustorial process, x 80 ; the elongated absorbing cells of the latter are arrajiged 
in a fan-shapod manner. After Solms-Laubach. 

» 

may be termed the “ haustorial core,” is more or less flask-shaped. 
The ovoid belly of the flask is completely invested by the cortical 
tissue of the haustorium ; a conicfil process, which corresponds to the 
neck, projects into the tissues of the host-root, far beyond the surface 
of attachment.” This haustorial process {Saugfortsafz) is the only part 
of the organ that interests us at present, since it is there that the 
whole of the absorbing tissue of the parasite is located. It consists 
mainly of elongated parenchymatous cells rich in protoplasm, but also 
contains two vascular bundles which are crescentic in transverse section. 
The terminal cells of this process, which constitute the actual absorbing 
tissue, are distinguished by their greater length ; their tips are rounded 
or club-shaped, and are closely apposed, either to extracambial cells of 
the host-root, or to elements of the woody cylinder. These terminal 
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cells (Fig. 100 b) remind one forcibly of the scutellar j epithelial cells of 
Grasses. Each of the vascular strands of the haustoriil process likewise 
expands distally into a tuffc of tracheidal elements, wjliich place them- 
selves in direct communication with the wood-vessels of the host. 

The above description of the haustorium of Thesium pratense 
applies only to those cases in which the host-rojDt pertains to a 
Dicotyledonous plant. When the host is a Grass tor other Monoco- 
tyledon, both the haustorium as a whole, and the paustorial process 
in particular, undergo a considerable amount of njiodification. The 
haustoria of Thesium thus pos- 
sess a certain power of accom- 
modating themselves to different 
host-roots. 

All the species of Cuscnta 
(Convolvulaceae) are plants 
with filiform twining stems, 
which envelop the aerial organs 
of their hosts in an inextricable 
tangle of branches. They pos- 
sess neither roots nor green 
leaves. The entire supply of 
food materials and water must 
therefore be taken in through 



Pia. 101. 

A hanstorinTjn of ('uacuta enropaea penetrating the stem 


the haustorial organs which are 
borne on the stems ; these 
haustoria are accordingly pro- 

viflpd with q larapr qViQnrhnia <>f <//oica (latter in T.8.).' The" absorbing tubes are 

VIULU Wltn a larger ausoroing abundantlv developed in the pith ; a tow penetrate 

anvfono rvv far as the baaronic strands, or even reach the leptome 

suriace— or, in Otner woras, are after breaking thnnzgh the woody cylinder, 
more highly specialised — than 

the corresponding organs., of Thesium. Such a haustorium of Guscuta 
consists of a circular or irregularly lobed adhesive disc (appressorium), 
which is firmly anchored in the cortex of the host-stem by means of a 
conical haustorial process. The tip of the process bears the actual 
absorbing tissue, which consists of a fan- or pencil-shaped tuft of 
elongated hair-like cells. In the case of C. epilinuin some of these 
tubular absorbing elements penetrate between the cortical cells of the 
host, while others lay themselves against the woody cylinder, as a rule, 
however, without breaking through the latter. The haustorial process 
of G. eeiiropaca — which most often grows upon the Nettle — penetrates 
still more deeply into the host-stem (Figs. 101 and 102), actually 
breaking right through the woody cylinder, and developing its absorbing 
tissue most abundantly within the pith. Some of these absorbing tubes 
soon acquire the characteristics of tracheides and approach the oldest 
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vessels of the pribiary hadrome groups, to which they become closely 
attached (Fig. 1 ob a). Others force their way between the primary 
bundles [on the jopposite side of the pith], and for the second time 
break through this feebly developed mechanical tissue ; in this way 
they reach the primary and secondary leptome, where they produce 
irregular iobed expansions (Fig. 102 b). The majority of the tubes, 
however — which all contain abundant protoplasm and large nuclei — 



Fio. 102. 

Haustorial tulJOR of Cuscnta europaea. A. Tracheidiil haust*)vial wbicli hiiH 

attached itself to a hadroine-atraiid of the host-stem •i.ifl'u), after traversing 

the pith. Its walls are lignifted throughout, and (toward- the branched distal 
end) provided with scalariforni or reticulate thickenings. One of the terminal 
branches is in immediate contact with a jH’otohadromo element; the other is separated 
from the wood-vessels by a layer of hadrome-])arenchymu cells, the walls of which are 
Hwclli g, B, Haustorial tnV>e which has penetrated to the loptorno of the host-stom 
(Uvticu (lioica), after traversing the i»ith and ])reaking through the cylinder of wood- 
fibres ; the expanded and irregularly lobed distal extremity of the tube contains 
al>undant cytoplasm and a nucleus. 


remain in the pith, which they traverse in all directions. The 
haustoria of C, epithyrnnm behave in a very similar fashion. 

Among the most remarkable of all Phanerogamic parasites are the 
Rafflesjaceae, to which reference has already been made. While the 
flowers of the genus Rajficsia, as is well known, reach gigantic 
dimensions, there is in these plants not the slightest trace of stem, 
leaf or root, or indeed of any vegetative organs of the ordinary type. 
The plant-body is, in fact, represented by a ihalhis, composed of 
numerous branching cellular strands, which is quite comparable to the 
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mycelium of a Fungus. Occasionally the strands may expand to form 
single-layered plates of cells, or even larger cell-masses ; the largest of 
these expansions are the so-called “ floral cushions ” \^hich ultimately 
give rise to the flowers. 

Rafflesia is parasitic on the stems and roots oi spp. of Cissiis. Accord- 
ing to Schaar, the thallus of R, RockusseMii consists mainly of hypha- 
like strands of cells which traverse the protein-conducting secondary 
• leptome of the host (Fig. 108). Other branches pass radially through 
the cambial zone and the secondary xylem, thus siiriulating medullary 




F'ilamontH of the “ thallus ■' of in the secondary loptotnc of a 

root of sp. A. hadial L.S. throug-h the root. /?. Tungeutitil L.S. (The leptoriKi * 

eoiiHists mainly of sievo-tuhoH and coinpanion-eellH.) 

rays. Otliers, again, run in the genuine secondary xylem- and phloem- 
rays, which contain starch. These radial thallus-strands give off* 
numerous longitudinally directed branches — especially in the region of 
the secondary phloem, — which follow a very sinuous course. Jt is note- 
worthy that any radial thallus-strands that may have travelled through 
the phloem as far as the outermost sieve- tubes— which are entirely 
devoid of contents, — burn back and once more grow towards tlie centre. 
Evidently the parasite by no means pervades the tissues of the host at 
random, but, on the contrary, conflnes its attention to the tissues that 
are richest in nutrient materials. In passing from phloem to xylem, 
the thallus filaments have of course to traverse the cambial zone ; there 
must, therefore, be some arrangement which prevents the secondary 
growth of the root from breaking the connection between the strands 
in the phloem and those in the xylem. This continuity is, in fact, 
ensured by the circumstance that the radial thallus strands themselves 
become meristematic at the level of the cambium. In this region 
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the cells of the strands are thin-walled, and remain permanently 
capable of divisioi| ; they cut off segments on both sides at such a rate 

that the elongation of the strand keeps 

f pace exactly with the radial expansion of 

the root. 

After thus dealing with the absorbing 
system of saprophytes and parasites, we 
may devote a few words to the mechanism 
of absorption in carnivorous plants.^^^ In 
certain instances {c.g, Sarracenia, according 
to Balatin and Goebel) the nutrient solution 
/ produced by the digestion of the captured 
animals is taken in through the general 
surface of the organ which serves as a trap, 
just as in the case of hairless roots. In 
other instances it is probable that the diges- 
tive glands act secondarily as organs of 
absorption {DroscgohylkiiHy IHonaea, Fingui- 
eula). A few carnivorous plants, finally, are 
’ provided with special organs that serve, at 

any rate in the first instance, for the 
aOTvA ! absorption of the products of digestion. 

^ According to Goebel, this advanced con- 

dition is exemplified by Utricularia vtd- 
I p garis. The bladders of this plant bear on 

\ \ their inner surface peculiar four-armed 

1 / 1 absorbing hairs ; the arms, which resemble 

— root-hairs in form, are filled with oil-drops 
T I when the bladder has been recently “ fed.’' 

B \ The structure of such an absorbing hair is 

fjo. 104 . 1 illustrated in the adjoining figure (Fig. 104). 

Absorbing hair of //oioja ml Two of the amis are Considerably shorter, 

gavi^. Surface view, ii. . 

section. ! than the other pair, and also diverge more 

I strongly. Each arm consists of a single 

cell, continued below 'jinto a very narrow downwardly directed process 
with a relatively thick outer wall. These basal prolongations are fused 
to form a short and Render stalk, which probably serves as a hinge 
endowing the hair with a certain amount of flexibility and thus 

preventing it from being damaged by the struggles of the animals 
caught in the trap. |The stalk expands below, where it rests upon 
a very tliin-walled disei-shaped cell (the 'Gntf3rmediate cell ” of Goebel), 
which in turn is seatecll upon the embedded basal cell or foot of the 
hair. 


Absorbing hair of Ut riculand vvf- 
pariH. A. iSurface view, li. \’eiHical 
section. 
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IV. THE ABSORBING SYSTEM AMONG THE 
THALLOPHYTA. 

. « 

Most Algae absorb food-materials througli the whole of their outer 
surface ; these plants, accordingly, have in general no need of a special 
absorbing system. The multifarious root-like structures which never- 
theless occur in this group serve almost without exception only as 
organs of attachment. There are a few species of Algae, such as 
Botrydium gramilatiim, which lead a terrestrial existence ; the richly 
branched rhizoids by which Botrydium is fastened to the soil are 
no doubt utilised for absorption as well as for fixation. Further 




Fhj. 105. 

Haustoria of parasitic Fungi (Peronoaporeae), A. CiiMopiis candUluH in the pith of 
Lepidtuni mtivum , ; in, intorceilular hypha with knob-shaped haustoria, H. Pivono- 
calolheca ixi the pith of A sjx’ruta odorala; m, intercellular hypha with rnuch- 
braxiched filiform haustoria ; z, z, host-oells. 


investigation is needed in order to determine how far the various 
trichomes which occur in the higher groups of Algae, such as the 
Florideae and Phaeophyceae, are employed for the absorption of 
nutrient materials. Keinke and Wille are probably right in 
supposing that the tufted hairs of the Laminariaceae and Fucaceae, 
which occur on the surface of the thallus in the former group, but are 
sunk in the so-called sterile conceptacles [cryptostomata] in the latter, 
are organs of absorption comparable to root-hairs. In support of this 
contention Wille lays stress on the ease with which many coloured 
solutions pass into these trichomes, and from them into the conducting 
tissues of the thallus. 

Among the Fungi the great importance of the absorptive function 
exert a far-reaching influence upon the, form and structure of the 
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plant-body as a wl[iole. As was pointed out at the beginning of this 
^4hapter, the richl;^ branched filamentous mycelium of the Fungi, in 
fact, represents an) enormously developed system of absorbing organs. 
Where the mycelpna takes the form of more or less bulky strands 
(rhizomorphs) — as [in the Fhallotdkae and in many Lycoperdaceae, 
Agaricti^ae, etc.,-^the latter put forth special hair-like hyphae, which 
project from the s^urface and perform the office of absorption, being, in 
fact, directly conipl^i^'^ble to the root-hairs of Higher Plants, 

Among Lichebs tlie lower side of the thallus produces numbers of 
rhizoidal hyphae, v^hich likewise act as root-hairs. In certain species 
they are united to J form stout strands, the so-called rhizines. 

Many parasitfc Fungi, such as the Peronosporeae, Uuedineae 
and EuYSiPnAJiES,j' absorb tlieir food-materials with the aid of 
haustoria, which penetrate into the interior of the host-cells. In its 
simplest form sucll a haustorium consists of a vesicle of varying size 
joined to the parent hyphae by a slender stalk, which traverses 
the wall of the host-cell (certain Ekysiphales, Cydopus candidus, 
Fig. 105 a). Thel more elaborate types of haustoria are usuall/ 
branched or lobed, and thus expose a far greater absorbing surface 
{Erysiplif fir(vitri7m\ lWo'noH 2 X)r(i P, calothcm, Fig. 105 b); 

mention may also l|e made of the tufts of exceedingly delicate hyphae, 
which represent thp haustorial organs in Plptf^crpJudis freseniana and 
other small MucoRijNEAE that are ])arasitic upon the larger members of 
the same family. 
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THE PPIOTOSYNTHETIC SYSTEM. 

/. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS, 

The term aasirnilatioii is used by plant physiologists sometimes in a 
Wider and sometimes in a narrower sense. It may be defined so as to 
tjomprehend all the metabolic processes whereby organic or inorganic 
food materials are incorporated in the living organism. Schleiden, 
Pfeifer and Wiesner, among others, employ the term in this wide 
sense, and the same usage prevails among animal physiologists. 
Sachs, on the other hand, limits its application to the most funda- 
mental and remarkable of all assimilatory processes, namely, that in 
which organic materials are synthesised from carbon-dioxide and water, 
while oxygen is evolved as a by-product. Every vegetable organism, 
whether green or otherwise, ‘"assimilates” in the wide sense of the term, 
whereas assimilation in the narrower sense is almost exclusively 
confined to plants that are provided with chloroplasts. 

If the comprehensive definition of assimilation be maintained, then 
obviously no special assimilatory system exists ; this statement holds 
good even if attention is strictly confined to the incorporation of those 
food-materials that are employed for the synthesis of carbohydrate 
and proteins (to the exclusion of the “ ash-constituents,” which are left 
as a residue when the other components of the plant-body are destroyed 
by combustion). Since it has been proved by experiment that the 
presence of chlorophyll is not an essential condition for the formation of 
protein compounds, we cannot a'prwri assume any living cell of a plant — 
no matter to what tissue-system it may belong — to be incapable of manu- 
facturing protein substances. Whether all the living cells of a plant do 
participate to an equal extent in this process is another question. The 
principle of division of labour may quite conceivably hold good in this 
respect, as it does in the case of so many other functions ; in other 
words, the synthesis of protein — or, in more general terms, the 
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assimilation of nitpgen — may be mainly carried on by a special form 
of tissue. Treub has indeed shown, in the case of Pangium edule, 
not only that the first demonstrable product of nitrogen-assimilation is 
hydrocyanic acid-\-d^ discovery which is of great importance for the 
general theory of Nutritive metabolism — but also that this substance is 
in all probability J manufactured only by particular foliar epidermal 
cells, and by certain idioblasts in the periderm and pith of the stem, 
which are at the same time concerned with protein-synthesis. Further 
investigation is required in order to determine how far the conditions 
in Pangium — at jpresent an isolated case — exemplify a widespread 
phenomenon. In / the meantime we have no choice but to focus our 
attention upon the Synthesis of carbohydrates — that is, assimilation in the 
strict sense [or pho tosynthesis, as it will henceforth be termed here] 
— and to make a dietailed study of the tissues that are concerned with 
this process. Other things being equal, the photosyntlietic capacity of 
a cell can be expressed witli considerable accuracy in terms of its 
chlorophyll-content ; the latter feature, in fact, provides a definite 
criterion, which, wl.atever its imperfections may be, at any rate greatly* 
facilitates the task (j^f delimiting the photosynthetic system. 

Just as a cell cannot be straightway identified as a mechanical 
element, simply becciuse it is thick-walled, so the photosynthetic system 
does not necessaril}] include all the chlorophyll-containing cells of a 
plant. A green celjl should not in fact be regarded as a photosynthetic 
element, unless plubtosynthesis, is its principal function. This rule 
must be all the mare strictly enforced because photosynthesis is, in 
accordance with its ' great physiological importance, one of the most 
wideS 2 )read of subsi^Jiary functions. Neither the external nor the 
internal conditions v^^hich determine the presence of chlorophyll are 
of a very exacting na' nre. Chloroplasts may consequently occur in a 
great variety of cells such as ordinary epidermal elements or hairs, 
bast-fibres or collenc jiymatous cells, elements of the parenchymatous 
bundle-sheath and th( ^ like. While such incidentally ” photosynthetic 
cells undoubtedly represent additions to the chlorophyll-ai:)paratus of 
the plant which are jinot altogether negligible ecologically, they are 
nevertheless all of secouidary importance from the physiological point of 
view. Hence, in deterlmining whether a given cell is a photosynthetic 
element or not, it is not' safe to rely solely upon its relative chlorophyll- 
content. In order to ra|.nk as such an element, a cell must also fulfil 
certain histological and i topographical conditions and generally conform 
to the 2)rincij)les of con struction that are characteristic of the photo- 
synthetic system as a wjhole. 
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//. PHOTOSYNTHETIC CELLS. 

A. SHAPE OF THE CELLS. CHARACTER OF THE CELL- WALLS. 

The outward shape of the elements that coiapose the photosynthetic 
system varies within wide limits. In their simplest form photosynthetic 
cells are isodiametric, with a tendency to become rounded off at the 
edges. Much more frequently, however, they are elongated in a 
definite direction and approximately cylindrical or tubular in shape; 
the relation of this prevalent shape to the functions of the cells will 
be explained later on. The orientation of green cells with reference 
to the surface of the photosynthetic organ is also variable. Sometimes 
they lie parallel to the surface, in which case they may be extended 
either alamj the principal axis of the whole organ, as in the leaves of 
Elodea canadeiisis^ GalantliHs nivalis and Lcucojam ve.rmim^ or ailvwari 
this axis, as in Iris gerinaniea , Erythronium Dens canis and s])p. of 
Tritonia and Gladiolus, Usually, however, they are placed at right 
angles to the surface (rarely they are obliquely inclined), and in this 
case receive the long-established name of palisade-cells. The ratio of 
length (or height) to width is very variable ; some palisade-cells are 
not much longer than their width, while in those of a more slender 
type the height may exceed the breadth ten- or twelve-fold. Closely 
related to the palisade-cell is the obconical typ(3 of photosynthetic 
element or funnel-cell ; this has an upper wide end, which nearly 
always abuts immediately against the epidermis, and a narrow^ lower 
end, which generally rests upon elements of the spongy parenchyma. 

A remarkable modification, and one which is of great importance 
for the understanding of the palisade form, is t he so-called arm-palisade- 
cell ; in this case the palisade, instead of consisting of entire cells, is 
made up of groups of cell-branches or -arms. It should be remarked 
that the palisade-cell is merely a particular variety — characterised by 
its special orientation — of the generalised tubular photosynthetic element; 
this fact must not be overlooked when one seeks to obtain a physio- 
logical explanation of the shape and arrangement of palisade-cells. 
From the arm-palisade cell the transition is easy to the tabular photo- 
synthetic elements that are found in various Conifers {Finus, Ccdrus) 
and Gramineak ; these are polyhedral cells, with more or less pro- 
nounced flanges projecting inwards from the cell-wall. Finally, we 
may include in this list of cell-shapes the spongy parenchsrma type, 
which has numerous radiating branches, and may even approach a 
stellate form, though as a matter of fact photosynthesis is normally a 
subsidiary function for cells of this character. 

The walls of photosynthetic cells are in general thin and soft. 
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Smiple pits are sometimes present ; for example, in the rounded photo- 
synthetic cells of succulents, in the inesophyll of the pinnae of Cycads, 
and in the green parenchyma of the cladodes of Ruscus. Local thicken- 
ings of the wall are rarely found in photosynthetic elements. Probably 
the best-known instance is furnished by the palisade-cells of Gycas, 
which are regularly provided with longitudinal thickening fibres; these 
evidently in the first instance enable the individual thin-walled palisade- 
cells to withstand longitudinal compression, while they also protect the 
whole tissue again^ft radial pressure. 

B. CHLOROPLA8TS. 

1. Form and structnrr of cJiloTO}dasUy^^ 

Among the Algae, and particularly in the Chlokophyceae, the 
chloroplasts assume a great variety of forms. The simplest condition 
is that in which each cell contains a single large chloroplast ; the 
latter is often saucer- or bowl-shaped, or tabular in form, and may 
either be closely appressed to the wall (Palmellaceae, Ulva, Enicro- 
moiyha, Coleochaete) or else lie suspended in the middle of the cell- 
cavity {Mo'iujcotia), At the next stage of specialisation the chloroplast 
is likewise solitary and flattened, but has developed marginal lobes or 
frills, or has become ])erforated after the fashion of a gridiron or 
lattice (Oedogonium, Cladopliora arcta). Occasionally it takes the form 
of a narrow ribbon; which, again, may be straight, curved, or sinuous ; 
the ribbon-shaped chloroplasts of Spirogyra are spirally twisted, and 
in addition provided with inwardly projecting ridges. Zygnema 
criiciat'uin, finally, luis star-shaped chloroplasts : every cell has one 
such stellate body a^ each end, the space between the two members 
of a pair being bridged by a mass of cytoplasm enclosing the nucleus. 

Sharply contrasted with the great diversity of the forms assumed 
by the chloroplasts in certain Chloroj^hyceae, is the uniformity of type 
which characterises tfiese structures in most of the groups of Algae, 
and in almost all the Bryophyta, Pteridophyta and Phanerogams, where 
they are commonly devel()y)ed as small rounded, ellipsoidal, or (owing 
to mutual pressure) polyhedral bodies, usually termed chlorophyll cor- 
puscles (Kig. 107). In specialised photosyntlietic cells these chlorophyll 
corpuscles are always present in large numbers, forming a green peri- 
pheral layer which covers the cell-walls more or less completely. 

Among the Higher ;Plants (that is, the groups from the Bryophyta 
upwards) there are but: few aberrations from the typical chorophyll- 
apparatus composed of humerous corpuscles.” The genus Anthoceros 
among Liverworts provides one of these exceptions. In this case every 
photosyntlietic cell of t^he gametophyte contains a single bowl-shaped 
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chloroplast. Schiinper has, however, pointed out that the first indi- 
cations of a fragmentation of the primitive single chloroplasts may 
be observed in the sporogonium of this genus ; here most of the 
cells have two chloroplasts, while several may occur in each of the 
epidermal elements. The only other exception hitherto recorded 
among Higher Plants is furnished by the genus Selaginclla, The 
author has himself shown that each of the fuiinel-shapled photosynthetic 
cells of Selagindla Martennii and S. graiulis possesses but a single large 
bowl-shaped chloroplast, which completely covers the ‘cell-wall in the 
lower half of the cell (Fig. 106 a). In S. Krausdana there may be 
either a single chloroplast or a pair of these structures in each green 
cell. In S. cacsidy finally, every green cell contains two chloroplasts, 
the arrangement of which leaves no doubt tliat they correspond to 
the two halves of a single bowl-shaped chromatophore (Fig. 106 b) 


A B 



J. riiotoMyntlictic (‘<‘11 '‘f with a Kohtary bowl-, shaped chloru- 

plast. /}. "J’wo 1 li- Id bell'- 1 -. Ih IS. cars/tf, ouch a i)air of cliloro- 

It should further be noted that, towards the base of the leaf, the 
chloroplasts are inorti 014 less deeply constricted, or even divided 
into several distinct portions. Here, as in Antliocerosy there is an 
unmistakable tendency for an originally solitary chloroplast to 
undergo frag m en ta ti 0 n . 

In reviewing the various forms of chloroplasts that have been 
described one receives the impression that Nature has, as it were, 
experimented among tlie lower green plants in order first to test the 
elHciency of the various modifications, and then to select tlic best 
pattern for further elaboration among the Higher Plants. It is, as a 
matter of fact, easy to show that the form of chlorophyll apparatus 
which is characterised by the presence of numerous small chloroplasts 
in each photosynthetic element has many advantages over other types. 
The immediate duty of every active chloroplast is the absorption of the 
carbon-dioxide that diffuses into the cell. Other things being equal, the 
rapidity and efficiency with which this task can be performed depends 
upon the surface available for purposes of absorption, and obviously the 
maximum exposure of surffice will be obtained when the functions of the 
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chlbroplasts are distributed among a number of small corpuscles. This 
type of chlorophyll apparatus possesses the following additional advan- 
tages : first, enhanced mobility of the whole apparatus, a factor which 
reacts favourably upon photosynthetic activity in a way which will be 
explained in more detail below ; secondly, acceleration of the efflux 
of synthetic products ; and, lastly, a more even distribution of light 
throughout the chlorophyll apparatus, especially when illumination is 
feeble. 

In many cases chloroplasts have the power of changing their shape 
in response to external influences, — particularly photic stimulation. 
Micheli, Moore, Senn and others have shown that, among Algae and 
Mosses, and also in Phanerogamic palisade-cells, the chloroplasts con- 
tract and become rounded or hemispherical in very intense sunlight 
(as well as after prolonged darkening). 

As regards the internal structure of chloroplasts, it has come to 
be generally accepted, in consequence of the researches of Pringsheim, 
A. Meyer and Schimper, that the chlorophyll-corpuscle of the Higher 
Plants consists of a colourless spongy protoplasmic matrix or stroma, in 
which are embedded a number of green viscous drops or granules, the 
grana. Such a granular structure is very evident, for example, in 
the case of the chloroplasts of Orchids and Fern-prothallia ; in Algal 
chromatophores, on the other hand, the grana are exceedingly minute 
or quite unrecognisable, and the same statement applies to Antkoccros, 
In certain cases treatment with water reveals a peculiar system of 
curved radial striae ; this striation was observed first in Bryojpsis by 
Kosanoff, and subsequently in Anihoccros by Schimper, while the author 
has found it to be particularly conspicuous in Sclagiiiella Martensii, 
The striated appearance only becomes evident after swelling has taken 
place ; what the corresponding internal structure may be, is a matter 
for further enquiry. 

It is not yet definitely known — in spite of the researches of 
Yon Mohl, Nageli and others — whether chloroplasts are invested 
by special membranes or not. Most botanists, it is true, agree 
with Von Mohl that, in general, no visible plasmatic membrane 
is present. Tliere are, however, undoubtedly some exceptions to 
this rule ; in Selagi\nellct Martensii^ for example, the bowl-shaped 
chloroplast found in ipach photosynthetic cell (Fig. 106 a) possesses, 
on its concave side, la somewhat highly refractive, relatively thick 
(about *3-*4 M in thickness) and granular plasmatic membrane, which 
may possibly represent a special light-perceiving apparatus. 

The characteristic bigments of chloroplasts are soluble in alcohol. 
Crude alcoholic “ chlorophyll-extract ” contains both green and yellow 
colouring matters, whic^i may be sraarated from one another by shaking 
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up the extract with benzol (Kraus’s method) ; the lighter benzol solution 
floats as a deep-green stratum above the yellow alcoholic layer. Accord- 
ing to Schunck and Marchlewski, cMorophyll proper is frequently accom- 
panied by a second green substance, which they call allo-cldorophyll ; 
the yellow pigments are known as xanthopltylh. 

The spectrum of the crude extract is characterised by six absorption- 
bands, of which four, belonging to chlorophyll proper, are located in 
the “ red ” half of the spectrum, while the other two, situated in the 
mpre highly refrangible or “ blue ” region, pertain to the xa7ithophylls. 
Very soon after the discovery of these absorption-bands attempts were 
made to bring them into relation with the photosyntlietic dissociation of 
carbon-dioxide, which, as had long been known, only takes place under 
the influence of light.^^® Lommel, Jarnin and Becquerel have all 
assumed, on theoretical grounds, that it is precisely those radiations 
which are absorbed by a solution of chlorophyll — as shown by its spec- 
trum, — that are also responsible for the photosynthetic decomposition 
of carbon-dioxide. Timiriazefl' and Engelmann have tried to obtain 
experimental confirmation of this conclusion. As a matter of fact, 
the graphs corresponding respectively to the intensities of [optical] 
absorption and to tiie rates of photosynthesis in different parts of the 
spectrum do on the whole follow parallel courses ; this statement 
applies more particularly to the “red ” half of the spectrum, for which 
the photosynthetic maximum falls between the Frauenhofer lines I> 
and C, or, in other words, just in the position of the most intense 
absorption-band (No. 1) of chlorophyll-extract. In the other half 
of the spectrum the curve of absorption rises steadily, whereas the 
curve of photosynthesis reaches a secondary maximum near the Frauen- 
hofer line F, falling off again beyond this point. The discrepancy 
is probably due to the fact that the total energy of solar radiation 
diminishes somewhat rapidly in this region of the spectrum. 

These views in favour of a close correspondence between [optical] 
absorption and photosyntlietic activity have received strong confirma- 
tion from the discovery of the phenomenon of complementary chromatic 
adaptation by Engelmann and Gaidukov. Engelmann found, in the 
case of seaweeds growing at different depths, that the rays of light 
which are most effective in respect of photosynthesis are invariably 
those that are complementary to the coloration of the respective plants, 
the reason being that it is, of course, precisely these complementary 
rays that are absorbed by the pigments concerned. Even at a com- 
paratively slight depth below the surface of the ocean green and 
blue-green light predominates; in these circumstances the Flokideae 
derive an undoubted advantage from their red coloration. It has since 
been shown by Gaidukov that cultures of certain species of Oscillatoria 
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change colour if they are exposed for long periods to coloured light, 
the alte:^ation always consisting in a closer approximation to the tint 
which is complementary to that of the light employed. In red light, 
for example, the plants take on a green, in green light a red, and in 
blue light a brownish yellow hue. 

Statii has even extended the views based on these interesting 
discoveries to the Higher Plants, by suggesting that the chloroplast 
pigments of the latter liave been evolved in adaptation to the mixed 
composition of ordinary white light. The green fraction of the crmie 
chlorophyll extract — comprising chlorophyll proper — serves, in StahTs 
opinion, for the absorption of the orange and red rays which pre- 
ponderate in sunlight that has passed through the cloudy atmosphere 
of the earth. The yellow portion, on the other hand, composed of 
the xanthophylls, is concerned with the absorption of the blue and violet 
rays which form a great part of the diffuse light reflected from the 
blue sky. 

Chloroplasts are in many cases provided with characteristic 
inclusions ; among the most widely distributed and important of these 
are the familiar included starch-grains. These bodies usually belong 
to the class of compound grains. While the more or less numerous 
constituent granules are quite young, they are separated from one 
another by green protoplasmic material ; later, wlien the grains have 
reached a considerable size, the actual substance of the cliloroplast may 
be reduced to a thin film surrounding the whole inclusion, or may 
apparently even be ruptured by the latter at certain points. These 
included starch-grains do not all arise in the same way. The material 
utilised for their production may be photosyiithetically manufactured 
by the enveloping chloroplast itself; on tlie other hand, the latter may 
merely convert into starch carboI)ydrate material that has been 
imported from without in a soluble form. Hence the mere presence 
of included starcli -grains cannot be accepted as conclusive proof of 
antecedent photosyn|-hetic activity. Conversely even the most active 
photosynthesis may il t lead to the accumulation of included starch, if 
the translocation of synthetic products is sufficiently rapid. The latter 
condition is frequentlj; fulfilled in the case of palisade-cells and other 
specialised photosynti etic elements ; on the other hand, chloroplasts in 
spongy-parenchyma c 11s or in the cortex of stems, although exhibiting 
relatively slight pho osynthetic activity, nevertheless retain their in- 
cluded starch -grains f r long periods, when these have once been formed. 

Chloroplasts aim ifet always also* contain inclusions of the nature of 
oil-drops ; these vary (in size, and are soluble in alcohol. As a rule, 
they appear only in the older cells ; in Vamhcria, however, oil-drops 
are found adherii^g ev(^n to the young chloroplasts, while in the genus 
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Iris the chromatophores present a peculiar granular appearance in 
ceils of all ages, owing to the presence of innumerable minute '^rops of 
oil. ‘ In general, such oily inclusions may be regarded as waste- 
products produced in consequence of a senile “ fatty degeneration ” of 
the chloroplast ; but it is possible that in certain cases (such. as that of 
Vaucheria) they represent the normal product of photosynthesis. 

Protein-crystals (crystalloids) have been observed in the chloroplasts 
of certain plants {PJiavns grand if olim, Zingiber officinale, Pellionia 
Pareauana, etc.), where they seem to play the part of reserve- 
materials. Mention must further be made of the pyxenoids, which 
form a characteristic feature of the chloroplasts among Algae, and also 
in the genus Anlhoceros. According to Schimper, a pyrenoid often 
consists of a single protein-crystal, which may or may not be enveloped 
in a layer of substance resembling protein. In certain cases {Zygnenia, 
Cosniariv^ni) the pyrenoids are not crystalline. Pyrenoids are fre- 
quently surrounded by numerous small starch-grains arranged in the 
form of concentric shells. 

2. Arrangement of eldoropJads in the cellP^ 

As regards their arrangement in the individual cell, chloroplasts 
usually exhibit definite relations to the other components of the proto- 
plast, and to the various regions of the cell-wall ; their disi)osition is, in 
fact, in the first instance dependent upon certain internal factors, which 
are more or less directly connected with the photosynthetic function. 
As a rule, however, the arrangement of the chloroplasts is by no means 
absolutely determined by these internal relations, but is, on the contrary, 
constantly subject to alteration under the infiuenco of various external 
stimuli, among which illumination plays the leading part. The result- 
ing movements of the chloroplasts generally react in a favourable 
manner upon the activity of the chlorophyll apparatus. 

Beginning with the internal factors that affect the arrangement of 
chloroplasts, we must note tliat these bodies almost invariably take up 
a peripheral position in the cell ; in this case they always form a single 
layer, which is closely appressed to the cell-wall, or rather to the 
ectoplast. This peripheral location not only enables the chloroplasts 
to utilise the light that reaches them as fully as possible, but also 
facilitates the gaseous interchanges associated with the photosynthetic 
function. The latter consideration further explains why, in the photo- 
synthetic tissues of Higher Plants, the chloroplasts — if they are not 
too closely packed — adhere exclusively, or in great part, to those walls 
which abut upon air-spaces ; by this means they evidently obtain the 
most favourable conditions for the absorption of carbon-dioxide. 
The last-mentioned point can be readily verified ii^ the case of the 
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radical leaves of species of Sempervivum. Here the photosynthetic 
system is made up of radial plates of parenchyma, which extend 
parallel to the long axis of the leaf. Each plate consists of a single 
layer of cells, and is separated from the adjoining plates by air-spaces. 
The chloroplasts are normally confined to the walls bounding these 
intercellular spaces, while the transverse septa in each plate are left 
entirely bare. In the case of typical palisade-tissue, also, it is not 
unusual to find the chlorophyll corpuscles adhering chiefly to those 
strips of the anticlinal walls which are in contact with air-spaces 

{Lcucojiim vernum, Echmops exaltatus, 
^ 4 Cimtanrm macnyphylla^ Cirsmm pan- 

O. paluHtrey Eig. 107 b). 

I ■ I as certain regions of the wall 

3 ^i_ —111^ ^ ^ ! ill photosynthetic cells, are, as it were, 

A 'T sought out by the chloroplasts, so 

others seem to be avoided by these 
^ structures. In palisade-cells, accord- 

^ ^ i^^g to the author’s own observations, 

^ j~ the walls that are generally devoid of 

V— I f chloroplasts are those which lie athwart 

I I B I paths normally followed by streams 

jr\ I 11 I of diffusing material. It is, of course, 

■ the periclinal walls that are constantly 

Fia. 107. traversed, on the one hand, by currents 

Arrangement of chloropliyll oorpuscles in of Water flowillg intO the green Cells 
palisadc-oells. J. Curved palisade-cells of ^ .1 • i • .1 . . • 

Sh- ww;,,. js. Paii»ado coii«of irom thc epidennis OT thc watep-tissue, 
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/iupa. pUe.vT)iHnation sec text. aiid, Oil thc otliei Imud, by outward 

currents of synthetic products travel- 
ling towards the spongy mesophyll or the conducting parenchyma. It 
must not be supposed that the periclinal orientation of the walls is the 
determining factor ih such cases. Where, namely, the upper end of a 
palisade-cell projects into an air-space, the freely exposed tangential 
wall is occupied bW chlorophyll-corpuscles (Fig. 107 c); in curved 
palisade cells, on tliie other hand, no chloroplasts are found on the 
inner tangential wal^ls, even where the latter are obliquely inclined, 
or almost perpendicular to the surface (Fig. 107 a). 

The influence of ihe nucleus upon the position of chloroplasts must 
be included among the internal factors that regulate the arrangement 
of these bodies. A rjelation of this kind is often clearly demonstrable 
even among the Alg^e. Thus in Mongeotia the nucleus always lies 
close up against the '^axile chloroplast, near the centre of one of its 
broad faces. In soipe species of Spirogyra the nucleus likewise 
adheres closely to thcj ribbon-shaped chromatophore, while in others, 
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where it is suspended in the centre of the cell, it is connected with the 
pyrenoids by protoplasmic strands. Among Pteridophyta the genus 
Selaginella affords striking illustrations of the same phenomenon. 
In the funnel-cells of 8. Martensii (and 8. grandis), — each of which, 
it will be recollected, contains but a singh^ bowl-shaped chloro- 
plast — the nucleus invariably lies at the bottom of the bowl in 
close contact with the substance of the chromatophore (Fig. 106 a); 
no less evident is the constant association of the nucleus with 
the chain of chloroplasts which is commonly found in each of the 
green parenchymatous cells of the stem (Fig. 6). In the Higher 
Plants, however, these special relations between nucleus and chloro- 
plasts (or amyloplasts) are most conspicuous in the case of tissues 
which are concerned with the manufacture of starch at the expense of 
other plastic materials. Hence it is particularly in young growing 
organs and in storage tissues that one finds the chromatophores grouped 
closely around the nucleus ; they generally disperse when their 
included starch-grains have grown very large, but may approach the 
nucleus again, if their starch is once more dissolved {Orchis f^tsca, Adoxa 
moschatellina, according to A. Meyer). The nucleus thus appears to 
exercise a certain amount of control over the formation of starch in 
chromatophores. This idea is supported by the author's discovery of 
the fact, that in 8elaginella Martensii the included starch-grains are 
not evenly distributed throughout the bowl-shaped chloroplast, at any 
rate where the amount of starch is small ; under these conditions they 
are massed together near the point of contact of the chloroplast with the 
nucleus, while the rest of the chromatophore is quite free from starch. 
Further confirmation is provided by Pringsheirn's observations — which 
have already been referred to — upon the species of Spirogyra which 
have the nucleus suspended in the centre of the cell ; here, namely, 
each of the protoplasmic strands that radiate from the nucleus to the 
chromatophore enters the latter near a pyrenoid. The author has 
noted something of the same kind in the case of a potato which was 
turning green through exposure to light ; in this i:astance, also, most of 
the protoplasmic strands radiating from the nucleip were connected to 
the peripheral starch-forming chloroplasts (Fig. 1(|8). 

iittention must next be directed to the influence of external factors 
upon the arrangement of chloroplasts ; we may pegin with the action 
of light, which was first described by Boehm [ip 1856], since which 
time this phenomenon has been studied by | quite a number of 
investigators. ‘ 1 

An orientating effect of light upon the cwomatophores can be 
readily observed in certain Algae. The axile plite-like chloroplast of 
Mougeotia does not take up its position in the cep at random ; on the 
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contrary, Stahl's experiments have conclusively shown that in diffuse 
light {ix, in relatively feeble illumination) the broad face of the chloro- 
plast is always placed at right angles to the direction of the incident 
rays (surface or full-face position), whereas in direct sunlight {ix. in 
intense illumination) the narrow edge is presented to the light (profile 
position). It is quite an easy matter to observe the rotation of these 
chloroplasts in response to changes of illumination. The advantage of 
the mobility is obvious ; under favourable conditions of illumination 
the phloroplasts expose their full surface, and by so doing are enabled 

to absorb the maximum amount of 
light. In very bright light, which 
is injurious because of the rapid 
decomposition of chlorophyll in- 
duced thereby, and also perhaps 
for other reasons, they take up 
the profile position and thus escape 
the greater proportion of the light 
that falls upon the cell. 

Chloroplasts which adhere 
closely to the ectoplast obtain 
the suitable intensity of illumina- 
tion by moving along the cell-wall. 
This arrangement is exemplified 
by the tubular tliallus of Vaucheria, 
by the proteriemal filaments of Mosses and by the basal filamentous 
region of a Fern-protballus. A very similar state of things prevails 
in the leaves of Mosses, in the ex})anded portion of a Fern-prothallus, in 
the fronds of (Fig. 109), and in other organs composed entirely of 

one or more layers c f green parenchyma. In ail these cases it is always 
the difference in tliti inicnsitj/ of ilLmn Inal ion at different points of the 
cell that controls the movements of the chloroplasts. 9'he direction of 
the incident rays is bf no importance, except in so fiir as it is responsible 
for the aforesaid difference of intensity. Senn’s detailed investigations 
have shown that chloroplasts in general contrive to take iip their 
position in those ])arts of the cell-wall which are for the time being 
exposed to the most favourable intensity of illumination ; in moderately 
intense diffuse light tliey move towards the illuminated tracts, while in 
direct sunlight they seek the shaded portions. Thus, in the case 
of a Moss-leaf or Fern-prothallus, the periclinal walls are covered with 
chloroplasts in diffuse light, while the anticlinal walls are bare; to this 
condition Frank has given the name epistrophe. In the brighter 
illumination produced, by partially intercepted sunlight, the chlorophyll- 
corpuscles shift from the tangential to the radial walls; this arrange- 


CanjuchyinatoUR ofll from the perij>her{il tissue 
of a Potato-t\ibor, which has turuocl pfreeu 
exposure to li^ht. The nucleus is couiiectod with 
the chloroplasts by protoplasmic strands. 
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ment Frank calls apostrophe. Here we are once more dealing with 
the surface” and '‘‘profile” portions of chloroplasts, which in this 
case, however, are not immediately determined by the direction of the 
inciilent light. Very intense illumination, sucli as that produced by 
bright sunshine, causes an aggregation of the chlorophyll ccx-puscles, 
which has been termed systrophe by Schimper. In this condition the 
ehloroplasts leave the cell-walls altogether, and become massed together 
into a more or less compact clump in each cell ; they consequently 




^r.S.S. thi’diiyli fronds of trisidca. A. Cliloro]»lfi8tH in surface-poHition (opi- 

stropho). /)’. Chloroplasts in profile-ixisition (apostrophe). After Stahl. 

shade one another, and thus obtain as much protection as possible 
against the injurious effects of very intense illumination. 

In. the palisade-tissues of Higher Plants, it is generally the radial 
walls that enjoy the conditions of illumination which are most con- 
genial to the chloroplasts ; the latter are in any case forced to occupy 
these walls to a large extent, since only a small number can be 
accommodated on the tangential walls. Stahl’s description of this 
arrangement as a “ profile ” position of the chloroplasts with reference 
to the incident light is however inadmissible. The* error is obvious in 
the case of leaves which maintain a fixed position, fsince here the light 
meets the leaf at various angles at different tim^ of the day, as the 
sun changes its position. The author has furti er observed that in 
curved palisade-cells the chloroplasts are genera .y massed upon the 
radial walls ; if, however, the ends of the cells pi oject freely into air- 
spaces, chlorophyll-corpuscles also occur upon tlie tangential walls, 
although those which do so must necessarily a^iime the “surface” 
position. 
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External agents other than light may induce far-reaching changes in 
the arrangement of the chloroplasts. Mechanical shock or injury, 
defective water-supply, tiuctuations of temperature and chemical stimu- 
Tation may all bring about a transition from the epistrophic to the 
apostrophic, or even to the systrophic condition. Thus Kraus has 
shown;* in the case of evergreen leaves, that the chloroplasts congregate 
in a mass at the base of each palisade-cell during winter ; the same 
statement applies to the green cortical parenchyma of many woody 
plants. Finally, it must be noted that darkness may also induce 
apostrophe, especially when its action is prolonged. 

So far as is known, the various movements of chloroplasts are not 
due to any power of active locomotion on the part of these bodies, but 
depend upon passive transportation by the general cytoplasm or by 
specialised cytoplasmic structures. According to Knoll and Linsbauer, 
for example, the chlorophyll corpuscles in the leaf of Funaria, are 
drawn to and fro by the strands of a protoplasmic reticulum, which 
does not, however, represent a permanently differentiated structure.^^^ 
Whether chloroplasts may not be possessed of some power of independent 
amoeboid movement in special cases, particularly among Algae, is uncer- 
tain. But even if the actual movements of the chloroplasts are always 
passive, it is at least highly probable that the perception of the stimuli 
which induce the movements is located in these bodies and that they 
are, in particular, very sensitive to photic stimulation. As to the 
manner in which the chloroplasts in their turn incite the cytoplasm or 
the special cytoplasmic motor organs to carry out the requisite move- 
ments, we are absolutely without information. 

3, Relations between chlorophyll-content and photosynthetic activity. 

The photosynthetic capacity of a cell must clearly be to a very large 
extent dependent upon the number of chlorophyll corpuscles that it 
contains. Palisade-cells take the first place in respect of chlorophyll- 
content, a circumstance which in itself suffices to characterise these 
cells as the special photosynthetic elements of the plant. Since the 
mesophyll of the majority of leaves is distinctly differentiated into 
palisade-layers and spongy parenchyma, it becomes a matter of special 
interest to compare these two types of tissue with reference to their 
chlorophyll-content, and so to obtain a criterion for a comparison of their 
respective photosynthetic activities. With this end in view, the author 
has made rough deoerminations — by actual counting — of the average 
number of chloroplasts present per cell, in these two tissues, in the case 
of various leaves. The results of some of these estimations may be 
stated as follows. In the leaf of Ricinus communis there are, on an 
average, 36 chlorophyll corpuscles in a palisade-cell, and only 20 in a 
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cell of the spongy parenchyma. As the palisade-cells outnumber the 
spongy elements approximately in the ratio of two to one, the palisade- 
tissue is furnished with about 403,200 chloroplasts per sq. mm. of 
surface, whereas not more than 92,000 per sq. mm. are present in the 
spongy parenchyma. The former tissue thus contains 82 per cent, of 
the total number of chloroplasts present. In the following table the 
corresponding values are set forth for various other plants : 




Pnlisado TIhsuo. 

Spongy TissiiP. 

Fr agar la elatior, - 

- 

80 

14 

Pubnonaria officAnalis, - 

- 

85 

1.5 

lliciaus comm'itnis, 

- 

82 

18 

Hr lustra Rapa, 


80 

20 

(Jaleopsis \'etrahit. 

- 

- • - - 70 

21 

Tropaeolum majvs, 

- 

77 

23 

lleliantlms anmais, 

- 

73 

27 

Phafieolus mnltiflorus, - 

- 

09 

31 

Bellu perennis, 


07 

33 


The palisade-tissue therefore contains at least twice, very often three to 
five times, and in extreme cases six times as many chlorophyll corpuscles 
as the spongy parenchyma. These two tissues undoubtedly differ in a 
similar degree in regard to their photosynthetic activities ; the contrast 
in this respect is in fact probably even greater, for a twofold reason. 
Jn the first place, the palisade-tissue, being situated next the upper 
side of the leaf, is much better illuminated than the spongy parenchyma 
which it overlies and shades ; secondly, the removal of synthetic pro- 
ducts x>roceeds — as is shown below in more detail — much more rapidly 
in the palisade-cells than it does in the spongy tissue. 

The generalisation which may be founded upon all these facts, is to 
the effect that the palisade-layers constitute the special photosynthetic 
tissue of the ordinary dorsiventral leaf. The same conclusion can be 
drawn from a comparative anatomical study of the axial structures in 
those leafless plants that have transferred their photosynthetic system to 
the stem. Eqidsetmn, Ephedra, Anparagns, Casiuirina, Spartium, species 
of Genista, etc., belong to this class. In such “switch-plants” the cortical 
parenchyma of the younger branches assumes the character of a typical 
palisade-tissue, a circumstance which shows that this type of tissue 
does not merely represent a morphological constituent of the foliage-leaf, 
but is really the essential anatomical component of highly organised 
photosynthetic organs in general. 

Pick^^^ has demonstrated the great photosynthetic activity of pali- 
sade-cells by actual gasometric analysis. He carried out comparative 
estimations of the evolution of oxygen, in light, from the green branches 
of leafless switch-plants on the one hand, and from the twigs of leafy 
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plants — the cortical cells of which contain comparatively little chloro- 
phyll — on the other. The amount of oxygen evolved by the stems of 
the leafy plants was always small, and often negligible, whereas all the 
switch-plants exhaled considerable quantities of this gas. Thus the 
amount evolved after three hours insolation was T6 c.c. per sq. cm. in the 
case of Casimrina excelsa and 2‘3 c.c. in that of Sj)(irtii(vi inonos'permum. 

In comparing the photosynthetic energy of foliage-leaves which con- 
form to the same general plan of construction, the relative chlorophyll- 
content is a fairly safe criterion. Weber has estimated the average 
amount of dry substance produced photosynthetically by unit area of 
leaf, in the course of a day, for various plants. Each species was found 
to possess a “ specific photosynthetic capacity,’' which was not, however, 
further investigated by Weber. In these circumstances it seemed 
desirable to the author to determine the numbers of chloroplasts per 
unit area in Weber's plants, in order to ascertain if any definite relation 
exists between photosynthetic activity and chlorophyll content. If both 
quantities are reckoned as equal to 100 in the case of Tro;paeolu7)i 
majus, the following values are obtained : 


TropaeoJum^ - 

PJiiXHeolns multifor 
Jticimis communis^ - 
Helianthus anmms^ - 

The close agreement between the two sets of values is obvious and 
striking. The slight discrepancies are no doubt due partly to the 
imperfect experimental methods employed, and partly to differences in 
the structure of the leaves and in the size of the chloroplasts. 

Most probably there is a specific photosynthetic capacity charac- 
teristic of the individual chloroplast, which varies in different plants. 
In other words, even where the chloroplasts of two plants agree in size 
and shape, those of one species may display greater photosynthetic 
activity under the same external conditions. Such specific differences 
are, however, certaiijily of secondary importance in comparison with the 
varying quantitative^ development of the chlorophyll apparatus, at any 
rate as far as Phanerogams are concerned. 


Specific Plioto- 
syntbctic Capacity 
Ijer unit area. 

KX) 

72 

118 T) 

124*5 


Chloropliyll 
CorpuHcles 
l)er unit area. 

100 

f>4 

120 

122 


in. ANAT0MY\0F THE FHOTOSYNTHETJG SYSTEMA^ 

A. THE PRINCIPLE OF MAXIMUM EXPOSURE OF SURFACE. 

Palisade -parenchjma has been recognised as the most important of 
specialised photosyni|ietic tissues, in the preceding section ; this tissue 
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must therefore form -the starting-point of any attempt to interpret the 
anatomical structure of the entire photosynthetic system in terms of 
its physiological activity. It must, however, be kept in mind that 
the radially elongated palisade-cell merely represents a particular type 
of photosyiithetic element, and that cases of tangential (longitudinal or 
transverse) extension also occur, which have to be taken into account 
in any anatomical exposition of the photosyiithetic system that claims 
to be comprehensive. 

It will be found convenient to begin with a consideration of the 
green tissue of the leaf of Finns. If a transverse section of a Pine- 
needle is examined microscopically, the walls of the large polyhedral 
photosyntliotic cells, which are in uninterrupted contact with one 
another laterally, are seen to possess peculiar folds or flanges projecting 
more or less deeply into the cell-cavity. The orientation of these flanges 
depends upon the position of the cell (Fig. 110 a); in the more deeply 
seated cells, namely, it shows no definite relation to the leaf-surflice, 
whereas in the peripheral elements almost all the flanges are placed at 
right angles to the surface, so that the cells in question, though poly- 
hedral or tabular in form, come to consist of a number of branches, 
each of which resembles a palisade-cell in shape. Commonly there are 
two radial folds starting from opposite sides of the cell, so that in 
transverse section the latter appears like a capital H, with an abbrevi- 
ated cross-stroke. It might reasonably be argued that there is no real 
analogy between this counterfeit palisade-tissue and that which consists 
of genuine palisade-cells, but merely a superficial resemblance from which 
no reliable conclusions can be drawn. This question cannot be settled 
by investigation of the Finns needle alone, since anatomically the latter 
represents a very aberrant type of leaf. Arm- palisade-cells similar to 
those -of Finns, liowever, recur in the leaves of certain IIanunculaceae 
(e.g. Trollin.s cnropae^is, Cali/ui Aconiinm Napcllits, A. dis~ 

scctum, spp. of Faconia and Anemone, etc.), where they are located 
between upper epidermis and spongy parenchyma in precisely the 
same manner as the typical palisade-tissue that is found in other 
members of the same family {e,g. spp. of Fanmmdtis and Helleborus, 
Eranthis hiemalis, Aqnilegia vulgaris, etc.). There can, therefore, be no 
doubt that these peculiar flanged photosynthetic cells actually represent 
a remarkable modification of ordinary palisade-tissue. 

Before proceeding to examine the further consequences of this con- 
clusion, we may pause to consider the structure of arm-palisade-tissue 
in a little more detail. Arni-palisade-cells occur sporadically in all the 
great divisions of vascular plants. Among Dicotyledons they are found 
more particularly, as already stated, in the Ranunculaceae, but also in 
the genera Samhuctis (Fig. 110 b), Vtburnnrn, Sauravja, Meliosma, 
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Acanthopanax, Ctmoniay Schwenkia., Chlormithus, EhyllantJms^ etc. In- 
stances of their occurrence in Monocotyledons are afforded by certain 
species of Bamhiisa and Amindinaria, further by the genera Elymus 
and Calamagrostis, and by Alstroemeria psiitacina. Gymnosperins are 
represented in this connection by the genera Fiitus and Oedrns, and 
Ferns by Aspidium acidcatumy A. Sieholdiy Lomaria gibha, Todea aspera^ 
Bidymochlaena dnuosa^ and various species of Adiantiim (Fig. 1 1 0 c). 



Arm-palisiido-tiHSUo ill various leaves. A. Piova lortcio Jn the cells imme- 

diately below the hypoderinis tlio llaugcs ( /j) are all arran^^od at rii^dit augles to the 
leaf-surface ; in the more deeply-seated layers they are disj»osed in various planes. 

B. JSamhucuH n'i(jra (T.S.). 6'. Atdnntiinf Irapizil'ortm ; the a,rui-]»aliHade layer is 

protodermal in origin. Coll-contentH omitted in all tiie ligiucs. Arm-paliMade-eolls 
shaded in B and C. 

The characteristic flanges may develop only from the upper or epidermal 
end of the cell, in which case the cell-cavity is continuous as regards 
the lower half of the cell, while above it is divided into two or more 
branches or arms; in other instances (e.g. Anew one sylveMris and 
Clematis recta) folds arise from both ends of the cell, thus giving rise 
to the H-shaped elements noted above in the case of Finns. In Ba:m- 
husa Siwmiiiy again, the flanges are only developed in connection with 
the lower ends of the tabular green cells ; the photosynthetic elements 
of Ferns also often conform to this comb-like or pectinate type, though 
in their case additional flanges are not infrequently present on the 
radial walls. The number of “ arms ” developed by each cell is most 
often three or four, but ranges from two in Cedtha palustris to eight or 
more in Todea aspera. The length of the flanges usually amounts to 
between one-third and two-thirds of the radial diameter of the cell. 

The foregoing interpretation of the arin-palisade-cell as a modifica- 
tion of the typical pallisade-cell introduces the conception of a palisade- 
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unit, which may correspond either to an entire cell or else merely to a 
cell-branch, but which has in either event the same physiological value. 
The radial walls of ordinary palisade-cells may then be regarded as 
flanges which have extended right across the cell ; conversely, flanges 
may be looked upon as incomplete partition-Wulls. This notion of a 
palisade-unit may be further illustrated by comparing an arm-palisade- 
cell to a group of normal palisade-cells which have become partially 
fused. 

The case of Finns may now be reconsidered in the light of the 
conclusions arrived at in the preceding argument. It is evident that the 
radial flanges in the peripheral arm-palisade-cells are of the same 
nature as the irregularly disposed folds in the more deeply situated 
cells, and that the same structural principle is responsible for the 
existence of both ; in the one instance, however, it is only the imismce 
of the flanges that demands an explanation, whereas in the other it is 
necessary to account for their definite orientation as well. An enquiry 
into the significance of palisade-tissue thus involves two questions, 
namely first, as to what physiological benefits result from the 
development of folds or partitions of any kind in photosynthetic cells, 
and, secondly, as to what special advantage is gained by arranging of 
these flanges or walls at right angles to the surface of the organ. The 
present section is only concerned with the former question ; in these 
circumstances the physiological significance of the irregularly disposed 
flanges in the Finns needle is the problem that lies nearest at hand. 

Let us first consider how the photosynthetic efficiency of a cell is 
increased by the development of flanges. It is found not only that 
chloroplasts invariably take up a peripheral position, but also that they 
tend to spread themselves over any projections or fold of the wall that 
may he present. Hence the physiological advantage of the flanged type 
of phobosynthetic cell consists principally in the fact that a larger 
internal surface is provided for the display of chloroplasts. The principle 
of maximum exposure of surface is thus not only responsible for the 
breaking up of the primitive centralised chlorophyll apparatus into 
separate corpuscles, but also governs the construction of the photo- 
synthetic tissue as a whole. 

The increase in the number of chloroplasts that is rendered possible 
by the development of flanges, or by the presence of their analogues, 
the radial walls of ordinary palisade- tissue, is very considerable. If 
the internal surface of a cell devoid of flanges be reckoned as equal to 
100 superficial units, the corresponding value for flanged cells may be 
anything from 120 to 150. Typical values are: 145 for a three- 
flanged pectinate cell of Bamhusa Simonii, 115-135 for tabular cells of 
Finns sylvestris with irregularly disposed folds, 127 for an H -shaped 
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arni-palisad e-cell of Anemone sylvestris, and 148 for a four-armed cell 
of Sambucus nigra. The interpolation of complete partitions is of course 
even more effective. 

Quite a unique method of surface-increase is employed in the leaves 
of certain Hymenopiiyllaceae {Trichornanes auricAdalum, Hymenophyl- 

lum Karstcniannm, H, sj)eciosum, H, 
plumosum, H. Malingii), Mettenius long 
ago noted that the external walls of 
the photosynthetic cells — which are here 
superficial — project in the form of 
papillae provided with a dense peri- 
pheral layer of chloroplasts. In Hy- 
nicnophyllum Malingii the papillae are 
two to four times longer than their 
width, and altogether closely resemble 
palisade-cells (Fig. 111). It might, in 
fact, be maintained that the palisade-layer of this plant is composed of 
trichomes. 



T.S. through a 
Malingii. 
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l)inna of IlymenopInfUunt 
After GioHoiihagcn. 


B. THE PRINCIPLE OF EXPEDITIOUS TRANSLOCATION. 

Attention must next be directed to the second principle that 
governs the construction of the photosyiithetic system, namely, the 
principle of expeditious translocation. It is this principle that deter- 
mines the orientation of the fianges or partitions which owe their 
existence to the influence of the first principle, while the great diversity 
that characterises the detailed structure of the photosynthetic system 
depends above all upon the fact that this second principle is carried 
out to a very varying extent in different plants. 

The activity of photosynthetic cells obviously cannot long remain 
uninterrupted unless the products of synthesis are quickly removed 
from the place of their formation. Under ideal conditions each 
individual chlorophyll-corpuscle should be entirely engaged in the 
formation of starch from the products of its own photosynthetic 
activity, and should have little or nothing to do with imported 
carbohydrate material. It is a well-known fact that every chemical 
reaction proceeds most smoothly and comph^tely, as well as. with the 
greatest velocity, when the products of the reaction are removed as 
fast as they are formed ; for this reason alone, it is a disadvantage if 
the products of synthesis are denied immediate egress from the 
photosynthetic element, while still greater harm results if they are 
permitted to circulatel in the cell, or are actually deposited therein. 
It is, indeed, a genert^l law of vegetable physiology, that a metabolic 
process can only be carried on continuously so long as the products are 
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promptly removed. It is, therefore, to be expected that plants should 
have evolved arrangements for the most direct and expeditious removal 
of the products of photosynthesis from the green cells ; it follows, as a 
corollary, that the utilisation of one and the same tissue for transloca- 
tion and photosynthesis must be avoided as far as possible. In an 
ideal photosynthetic system every green cell would be in a position to 
pass on its synthetic products at once to some member of a different 
tissue specialised for translocation. 

The course followed by the outgoing current of synthetic pro- 
ducts in any particular case depends upon the extent to which this 
principle of expeditious translocation is carried out. When this 
principle' is ignored altogether, the photosynthetic cells themselves 
serve for translocation, and the direction of the efferent stream is 
longitudinal over the whole of its course from apex to base of the 
leaf. In more highly organised leaves, the stream at first either flows 
sideways in the leaf, thus taking the shortest path to the longitudinal 
vascular strands, or else passes vertically inwards towards a dense 
network of larger and smaller vascular bundles which extends in every 
direction beneath the photosynthetic tissue. 

The flanges or partitions evolved in accordance with the principle of 
maximum exposure of surface, arrange themselves in relation to the 
lines of flow of the translocatory stream ; hence tlie elongated tubular 
form affected by the majority of photosynthetic cells, and particularly 
by the palisade-units. 

1. Various Modes of Construction of the Photosyntlieiic System. 

It has already been explained that the great diversity displayed by 
the photosynthetic system in respect of the details of its construction 
— a diversity which will presently be illustrated by a number of 
concrete examples — is due to the fact that the principle of expeditious 
translocation is itself carried out with a varying degree of thoroughness. 
The author has accordingly classified the various modes of construction 
of the photosynthetic system with reference to ten leading types, which 
in their turn may all be relegated to one or other of three principal 
systems of construction. 

First Systc'm . — The simplest type of photosynthetic system is charac- 
terised by the fact that the photosynthetic tissue is itself responsible 
for the removal of synthetic products from the entire organ. As the 
partitions are accordingly placed parallel to the long axis of the organ, 
the photosynthetic cells are elongated in the same sense, and lie in a 
plane parallel to the surface. These cells form a single layer in the 
leaves of most Mosses, while two layers are presept in Flodea canadensis ; 
in Galanthus, Leucojum and Sempervivum tl^e corresponding tissue 
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consists of several layers, and is sometimes quite massive. In the case 
of Galanthiis nivalis the adaxial half of the leaf comprises, in addition 
to the epidermis, three to four layers of cells provided with numerous 
chloroplasts. These elements are extended longitudinally, and form 
very regular series running along the leaf parallel to its surface ; the 
individuai*cells vary greatly in length, but are, as a rule, from two to 
five times longer than their width. The lower half of the mesophyll 
likewise consists of rows of longitudinally extended cells, forming a 
photosynthetic layer which is nearly as thick as that in the adaxial 
half ; this abaxial tissue is, however, less richly provided with 
chlorophyll, and is, on the other hand, traversed by more numerous 
intercellular spaces. Some of the plants exemplifying tins first 
system exhibit the beginnings of a division of labour between photo- 
synthetic and translocatory cells. In Elodea canadensis, for example, 

those cells in the lower of the two com- 
ponent layers of the leaf which contain 
least chlorophyll are longer and narrower, 
and are thus more especially adapted for 
purposes of translocation. 

Second System. — At a somewhat #iigher 
level of organisation, distinct tissues are 
regularly set apart for photosynthesis and 
for translocation, the synthetic products 
** being transferred directly from one to the other. The types in which 
this plan is carried out, display the greatest variety as regards minor 
features ; there are, in fact, innumerable modifications differing in points 
of detail, but nevertlieless all evidently conforming to the two aforesaid 
guiding principles. 

The simplest variety of the second system is exemplified by the 
genera Gladiolus and Tritoiiia, and also by Iris yi ritamica \ it is 
characterised by the combination of longitudinal translocatory channels 
with transversely extended photosynthetic cells. Gladiolus illustrates 
this variety in its most highly developed form (Fig. 112). Here the 
transverse diameter of the photosynthetic cells exceeds the length of 
their (morphological) longitudinal axis from four- to seven-fold. As seen 
in a transverse section of the leaf, these cells appear to be in almost 
uninterrupted contact with one another; a surface (tangential) section, 
however, reveals the presence of fairly extensive intercellular spaces 
between their transverse walls. These spaces act as transverse barriers 
which prevent the synthetic products from travelling at right angles to 
the long axis of the celjs. The outgoing stream of plastic material is 
thus forced to travel ajcross the leaf towards the proper channels of 
translocation, which aije represented partly by the parenchymatous 



Surface section (Tangential L.S.) 
through the loaf of Gladiolus Jfori- 
bundiis. Intercellular spaces shaded. 
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sheaths of the minor vascular bundles, and partly by the larger plates 
and strands of conducting parenchyma. 

Finns illustrates a type which is in some respects even simpler 
than that which has just been described, but which is, on the other 
hand, complicated by the introduction of arm-palisade-cells (Fig. 110 a). 
Full consideration has already been given, in the preceding section of 
this chapter, to the structure and arrangement of the flanged tabular 
cells of this genus ; it may be noted in addition, with reference to the 
principle of expeditious translocation, that the photosynthetic tissue of 
Finns is made up of sharply defined cell-plates, each composed of a single 
layer of cells which are in contact 
with o^^e another only at a few 
points, being otherwise separated by 
air-spaces. In these circumstances, 
it is obvious that the synthetic 
material manufactured in each indi- 
vidual cell-plate must be transferred 
directly to the parenchymatous sheath 
and conducting parenchyma of the 
central cylinder. A similar trans- 
versely laminated photosynthetic 
system is found also in certain 
other Conifers, such as Thuja 'plicaia, 

Cryptovicria ckgans (Fig. 116 c), 
species of Abies, etc. 

A third modification of the 
second system, which is especially 
common among Monocotyledons, shows a furt]»er advance in the develop- 
ment of typical palisade-layers, which are supported by an etferent 
tissue arranged without any definite relation to the vascular bundles ; 
this condition is exemplified by the leaves and stems of the genera 
Allium, Ornithogalnm, Asphodclus, etc. Here, again, the photosynthetic 
tissue is abundantly provided with transverse air-spaces, which prevent 
the outgoing stream of material from travelling for any appreciable 
distance within the palisade-tissue itself. The synthetic products 
cannot therefore, by any means, pass from the site of their formation 
in a direct line across the palisade-cells to the base of the leaf; they 
are on the contrary forced, in consequence of the arrangement of the 
mesophyll, to pursue a centripetal course, and thus, by following the 
long axis of the palisade-cells, to leave the photosynthetic elements as 
quickly as possible. 

In the case of a very similar and closely related type of structure 
palisade-tissue is associated with a common parenchymatous sheath, 
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T.S. tliroug'h one of the smaller vascular 
stranUH of tlie foliage-loaf of Papyrus cicuta. 
The huiicllc is ciielosod within throe concentric 
Khcathing layers, vi/.. an internal and an ex- 
ternal shcitth of green coIIh, separated from one 
another hy the pn)senchyinatous ondodermis. 
The external green sheath, which eonsists 
of radially elongated cells, represents the 
H[iecialiscd photosynthotic tissue. 
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wHich envelops the entire circle of vascular bundles (or extends around 
the fibrous cylinder) ; this arrangement is characteristic of cylindrical 
or prismatic stems with a well-developed photosynthetic system, such 
as those of Sjxirtium juncimiUy Genista hracteolata, Tunica Saxifraga and 
spp. of Aparagns, 

Yet another type of structure, which is not uncommon among both 
Monocotyledons and Dicotyledons, is characterised by the fact that the 
tubular photosynthetic cells are arranged in more or less radial rows, 
or at any rate in curved series, converging towards the parenchymatous 
bundle-sheaths or the strands of conducting parenchyma ; here also a 
certain proportion of the photosyntlietic cells belong to the palisade-type. 



T.S. tlirougli the leaf of Fanicuni tiir<ii(Inm. 1’holo.syiithctic systen» of the i^inlle-typc. 

After Volkojis. 


Tliis girdle -structure, as it may be termed, is seen in its greatest perfection 
in certain species of Cifprrus (Fig. 118), in wliich each vascular bundle 
of the leaf is surrounded by a layer of radially elongated ])liotosynthetic 
cells ; translocation probably goes on in a second green parenchymatous 
sheath, which is situated immediately within the prosenchymatous 
endodermis. This girdle-arrangement is likewise excellently illustrated 
by many Grasses (e.g. Saccharuin officinaruiid and Sparfiva cijnosnroulcs), 
more especially by species that inhabit desert-regions (Pennisetum 
dichotomum, Cynodon Dactylon, Pa.nicum tiirgidum [Fig. 114], Andro- 
pogon hirUis, A. fovcolafus, Danthonui Forslcalii^ according to Volkens). 
Among the Grasses the sheath of conducting parenchyma, though in 
the first place acting as the efferent tissue, also contains numerous 
chloroplasts, which are moreover often large and very brightly coloured. 
It is uncertain whether this green inner sheath merely represents an 
unimportant addition to the chlorophyll-apparatus of the plant, or 
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whether there exists some as yet undiscovered division of labour 
between the chloroplasts in the sheath and those in the girdle-cells. 

Third Systrin . — The third and most effective type of photosynthetic 
system is characterised by the fact that the s^mthetic products are not 
transferred directly from the photosynthetic elements to the efferent 
channels, but first pass through a special intermediary tissue {Zuleitungs- 
gcmehe). This scheme of construction comprises two sub-types, which 
differ from one another in one important feature ; in one case, namely, 
the efferent vascular strands ail follow more or less parallel courses, 
whereas in the other they form a complicated reticulum. The inter- 
mediary tissue is accordingly composed, in the former case of transversely 
elongated cells, and in the latter of elements with several radiating 
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T.S. through h hraot of Cyperusi <iUer>}ifolhis(. x300. 


branches. The actual photosynthetic tissue again consists of palisade- 
cells. The first-named type of structure prevails in the leaves of most 
Grasses and Car Icrs, und in many species of CyprrifH] further, in certain 
Liuaceak, among Cycads and in Tnxus bacaita. The other type is 
Ithe normal arrangement among Dicotyledons, while it likewise occurs 
in the majority of Ferns. 

The anatomy ot the bracts of Cyperus alfcrnifolius (Fig. 115) will 
serve to illustrate the type of photosynthetic system that is character- 
istic of the Glumiflouae. Here the web of each I-girder consists of 
a vascular bundle enclosed in a sheath of large colourless cells. The 
photosynthetic tissue takes the form of cell-plates situated above and 
below the air-passages that alternate with the girders. On the 
adaxial side of the leaf it consists of palisade-cells ; in transverse 
sections these cells appear to be in uninterrupted contact with one 
another, but a radial section shows that they are separated from one 
another by intercellular spaces of various sizes. I At the margins of each 
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plate the palisade-cells bend round towards the adjacent bundle-sheath, 
while above the air-passages they abut against the intermediary tissue ; 
the latter consists of rows of transversely elongated cells poorly provided 
with chlorophyll, and effects a connection between the parenchymatous 
sheaths of adjoining vascular bundles. The photosynthetic tissue on the 
abaxial side of the leaf is very similar, except that the subepidermal cells 
are not of the palisade-type. On collating the anatomical data obtained 




I’alisadti-tisanc in varioua leaves. A. As^ple.numi Ruto innroriH, adaxinl Hide of leaf ; 
a, funnel-shaped eoUeetintr-colls. Ji. AsphoiOlus ViUarxii. T.S. xlOH. C. Cn/ptomerid 
depans. Xil5. Phoio.syuthetie systein of the laminated tj'pc. IK Axfu<Hvm Riehaldi, 

T.S. a, collectiiii,^ cells. E. Asp/enitnn Btlanperi, fertile pertitni of pinna. Moho. 
phyll only conipriscH two layers, viz. an adaxial layer of fumicl-ecll.s and an abaxial 
layer of Mpongy-i)arenehyma. 

from the transverse and longitudinal sections, one realises that the whole 
construction of the photosynthetic system is such as to ensure the 
transference of synthetic products to the main conducting channels by 
the shortest route, thus clearly revealing the dominating influence of the 
principle of expeditious translocation. 

The general structure of the ordinary dorsiventral Dicotyledonous 
leaf has been repeatedly discussed, since its first thorough investigation 
at the hands of Brogniart and Treviranus. In this case tlie upper 
epidermis is always underlain by a one- to many-layered palisade-tissue, 
which is usually very loose in texture. The originally prismatic 
photosynthetic elements show a marked inclination to become cylin- 
drical, so that the radial walls are particularly liable to separate ‘from 
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one another. This feature is partly connected with the necessity for 
the presence of air-spaces in immediate contact with the photosynthetic 
cells ; it also indicates that each palisade element has a tendency to 
become independent of its neighbours, neither receiving raw food- 
materials from the latter nor supplying them with synthetic products. 
Such a palisade-cell in fact only carries on interchange t)t materials 
with the tissues that are in contact with its two extremities, that is to 
say, with the epidermis or the water-tissue on the one hand, and with 
the spongy parenchyma or the parenchymatous bundle-sheaths on the 
other. There is another circumstance which proves that no transloca- 
tion takes place from one palisade-cell to another. At the base of the 
leaf, namely, the development of the palisade-tissue is in no way 
different from that which prevails at the distal end, although the 
quantities of translocated material passing through 
the cross-section of the leaf are very different in the 
two cases. 

The stream of synthetic products in the pali- 
sade-cells thus undoubtedly seems to follow the long 
axis of the elements in question, or, in other words, 
to travel at right angles to the surface of the organ. 

This interpretation also accounts for the existence 
of a particular variety of palisade-tissue which is 
otherwise inexplicable. Not infrequently a small 
group of from two to ten palisade-cells converge at 
their lower ends so as to form a little fan -shaped 
group resting upon a single underlying cell, the 
upper end of which is correspondingly dilated in a 
funnel-shaped manner (Figs. 116 and 117); the 
obvious inference is that these supporting elements 
are collecting-cells, which receive the synthetic products from all the 
members of a group of palisade-cells, and transmit them more or less 
directly to the main channels of translocation. The author has noticed 
this peculiar feature of the photosynthetic system in Ficiis elastica — 
where it is particularly well-developed — further inPulmonaria officinalis, 
Juglans regia, Eleagmis angustifolia, Eranthis hiemalis, etc. Sometimes 
the groups of palisade-cells abut directly upon elements of the inter- 
mediary tissue, especially when the leaf is thin and not very highly 
differentiated. 

The intermediary tissue, which constitutes the physiological link 
connecting the photosynthetic tissue with the efferent channels, is 
represented by the familiar spongy parenchyma. It lies beneath the 
palisade-layers, and generally consists of eleiijients provided with a 
numlDer of tangentially directed branches, {constituting so man/ 
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supply-pipes, through which the synthetic products are conveyed from 
the palisade-tissue to the ultimate branches of the vascular reticulum. 
Incidentally it may be noted that the spongy parenchyma also contains 
some chlorophyll, though not a great amount, and is thus capable of 
photosynthetic activity in a minor degree, while it also acts as the 
principal ventilating tissue of the leaf by virtue of the numerous air- 
spaces with which it is provided. The spongy parenchyma, therefore, 
illustrates the unusual phenomenon of a tissue which is simultaneously 
adapted in relation to several distinct functions [of approximately 
equal importance]. 

The intermediary tissue occupies the larger and smaller meshes of 
the network of efferent strands composed of the parenchymatous 
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T.S. throiig-h tho loaf of R(i)>h<fnn» sativus, including a secondary vein and the 
adjoining lucsophyll. 


sheaths that surround the vascular bundles. As far as the finer 
branches of the vascular system are concerned, these conducting 
parenchyma-sheaths [border parenchyma] consist of a single layer 
of more or less elongated cells containing but little chlorophyll. Not 
infrequently the cells of the sheath are provided with lateral extensions, 
in order to facilitate communication with the spongy tissue ; properly 
speaking, these lateral branches belong to the efferent system. In 
passing from smaller to larger vascular strands, one finds that the 
simple bundle-sheath becomes replaced by a many-layered structure 
which in its turn gradually gives way to the more massive and less 
individualised “nerve-parenchyma” (Fig. 118) that forms the great 
bulk of the mid-rib and the principal lateral veins. This nerve- 
parenchyma is continuous with the jiarenchymatous ground-tissue of 
the petiole and stem. It is thus quite evident that the enlargement 
of the cross-sectional area of the conducting channels goes hand in 
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hand with the increase in the amount of plastic material that has to 
be transported ; a similar spectacle is afforded by a complicated river- 
system, with its main channel and countless tributaries. 

The several types which conform to this third system of construc- 
tion, differ from one another mainly as regards the relative degree of 
development of the component tissues. Thus palisade-tissue may 
preponderate over spongy parenchyma and vice versa ; even dilferent 
leaves of the same species may differ appreciably in this respect. The 
causes of such variation will be discussed in a subsequent section of 
the present chapter (Section IV.). An excellent illustration of 
complex organisation, combined with high physiological efficiency, ia 



I’.irt ii T.S. the loaf of /ucuft I'losliat. p, pi, th(' two aclaxial paliNtido- 
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provided by the leaf of Ficas vladlcn (described in detail in the author's 
y crgle lei tend e Aiiaiomie drs Assimilationssystehis), The mesopliyll of 
this leaf comprises, apart from the vascular bundles and their sheaths 
(Fig. 119) : (a) two palisade-layers ; (7/) from six to ten layers of spongy 
tissue ; (c) a layer of funnel-shaped collecting cells interposed between 
(a) and {h) ; {d) a layer of cells, situated immediately within the lower 
epidermis, which, though shorter than the palisade-cells, approach the 
latter in general form. The presence of the last-mentioned layer 
illustrates a tendency on the part of the plant to extend the photo- 
synthetic system beyond its ordinary limits, wherever illumination 
provides an opportunity. Such an ahaxial palisade-layer recurs in 
various other plants ; it is generally composed of funnel- or hour-glass- 
shaped cells, and constitutes, as it were, a miniaturejeopy of the principal 
adaxial system. The opposite extreme as regar(^ the organisation of 
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the mesophyll is well illustrated by the fertile region of the leaf of 
Asphnium Belangeri, where nothing but a single stratum of funnel-cells 
and one layer of spongy parenchyma intervenes between the upper and 
the lower epidermis (Fig. 1 1 6 e). 

The above-mentioned funnel-cells require a little more notice. In 
many ^shade-plants they take the place of ordinary palisade -cells even 
on the upper side of the leaf. In some cases — e.g. Oxalis Acetosella — 
the chlorophyll-corpuscles are confined to the lateral walls in thes6 
funnel-cells ; liere the advantage of this particular shape of cell seems 
to consist in the fact that the chloroplasts lie, as it were, half-way 
between the profile- and surface-positions, and thus receive more 
light than they would if they were permanently fixed in the profile- 
position, which is an unfavourable one where the average illumination 
is feeble. Noll has shown that chloroplasts obtain still better illumina- 
tion, if they are located at the base of funnel-shaped cells, a condition 
which is exemplified by certain species of Selaginella (Fig. 97). 
Here the funnel-like shape causes the cells to act as condensing lenses. 
Owing to the concave form of the outer wall, namely, the rays of 
light that fall perpendicularly upon the leaf-surface are made to con- 
verge, by refraction and total reflection, towards the base of the (Sell, 
so that the chloroplasts assembled at that end of the cell are more 
brightly illuminated than they otherwise would be. The same optical 
device is found in a much more perfect form in the protonema of 
SchistOHtega osmundacea. Here the chlorophyll-apparatus in each 
funnel-shaped cell is so brilliantly illuminated, that it acts against a 
dark background as a self-luminous body, any rays that are not 
absorbed by the chloroplasts being reflected and re traversing the 
whole optical system in the sense contrary to their path of entry. 
We are indebted to Noll for the above explanation of the well- 
known luminosity of this protonema. 

The deviation of tlie funnel -cell from the normal palisade-form 
is obviously connected with special conditions of illumination : but 
there are modifications in respect of shape and orientation of another 
sort which are related to the function of translocation, and yet others 
that result from certain developmental processes, and the physio- 
logical value of which is obscure — if it exists at all. Where the 
palisade-tissue is loosely put together, individual cells thereof are 
frequently found to assume an oblique position or to bend to one side 
in order to reach a collecting-cell which is situated some distance away. 
Similar displacements often take place in the case of palisade-cells that 
underlie water-absorbing or water-secreting trichomes. Sometimes all 
the palisade-cells of a leaf (or green stem) are obliquely directed, a 
xjircumstance first (Jiscovered by Pick ; this peculiarity probably does 
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not as a rule bear any relation either to translocatory arrangements or 
to the conditions of illumination. Pick himself, it is true, regards the 
obliquity — which he found to occur especially in vertically-extended 
photosynthetic organs — as an adaptation directly induced by oblique 
illumination ; but Heinricher has shown that this view cannot possibly 
be maintained in face of the fact that the degree of obliquity may vary 
in different parts of the same leaf. In Isolepis aiiiitralis, for example, the 
inclination of the palisade-cells to the vertical is 40° beneath the sub- 
epidermal fibrous strands, but only 14 where the palisade-tissue abuts 
immediately against the epidermis. The obliquity is also often more 
pronounced on the lower side of the leaf; in Af^pcrida longiflora, for 
instance, the corresponding angles are 20° for the lower side, and not more 
than 5° for the upper. Heinricher has further shown in the case of Isolepis 
australis (and the author has confirmed his results for certain other 
plants) that the palisade-cells all slope in the 
same direction — namely, towards the leaf-apex — 
in spite of -the fact that only the basal portion 
of the leaf is erect, while the apical region is 
reclinate ; as far as the drooping part of the 
ox^n is concerned, the orientation of the palisade- 
cells is obviously incompatible with Pick’s 
hypothesis. The author has, moreover, observed young 'loair of ovnukoyahtm. 

^ , hiizantinwa \ the i>ortion 

that the displacement of the palisade- cells may ligured is suii beiuw ground 

^ ^ at this Ht age. 

take place while the leaves in question are quite 

young and still enclosed within a bud or buried in tlie ground {DactyliH 
f/lomcrata , Voa aaniia, O rniilioyal nm nutans, ScAJIa hifotia., Alliintt asca- 
lonicuni, Narcissus pocticnsi cf. Fig. 120); in these circumstances the 
influence of light is, of course, entirely excluded. Further research 
is, however, needed, before the origin and significance of this by no 
means uncommon oblique orientation of the palisade-tissue can be 
satisfactorily explained. 

2. Ex]icriiiicni al Data conccrniny the Einiyralion of Carholiydrates 
from the Photosynthetic System}^ 

The author has succeeded in identifying the paths by which the 
carbohydrate material manufactured in the photosynthetic cells emigrates 
from the leaves, by the methods of comparative anatomy. In accord- 
ance with the principle of expeditious translocation, the synthetic 
products pass, in the case of a typical Dicotyledonous leaf, from the 
palisade-tissue through the collecting cells into the intermediary tissue 
or spongy parenchyma, and thence into the parenchymatous bundle- 
sheaths, or the conducting parenchyma of the principal veins, as the case 
may be ; the reticulately-disposed conducting parenqliytaa thus represents 
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the act^^l efiferent tissue of the leaf. The evidence of comparative 
anatomy suffices for the identification of the paths of translocation in 
photosynthetic organs, since it proves that the migration of synthetic pro- 
ducts is necessarily confined to certain definite tracts, on account of the 
general anatomical construction of these organs ; nevertheless the fact 
that other investigators have arrived at similar conclusions concerning 
the conduction of carbohydrates in foliage leaves, on experimental 
grounds, provides a highly satisfactory confirmation of the author’s 
views. 

With regard, first of all, to the assumption that synthetic material 
is removed as quickly as possible from the palisade-tissue, we may 
quote an observation, made by Sachs, upon leaves which he tested with a 
solution of iodine, after they had been killed and decolourised by boiling 
in alcohol. Sachs states, that if the leaves, before being tested, “ had 
not yet accumulated the full amount of starch, or had, on the other 
hand, already lost a portion thereof, they appeared brown, or at most 
brownish black, on the upper side, in cases where the lower half of the 
rnesophyll was coal-black, or even metallic black in colour.” The con- 
clusion to be drawn is, of course, not that the dorsal palisade-tissue has 
a smaller photosynthetic capacity than the ventral spongy parenchyma, 
but rather that the synthetic products are removed more rapidly from 
the former tissue. In other words, the included starcli-grains of 
chloroplasts merely represent the temporary surplus whicii results, 
when photosynthesis produces more carbohydrate material than can 
be removed by translocation in a given time. Tlie a,uthor himself has 
observed an extraordinarily rapid depletion of photosynthetic cells in 
a representative of the girdle-type of leaf-structure. A leaf of aSV/c- 
cliavnm qflicinarum picked just after sun-rise, at Iluitenzorg, contained 
no starch, either in the radially elongated photosynthetic girdle-cells, 
or in the elements of the yiarenchymatous bundle-sheaths — which are 
likewise well provided with chloroplasts ; in other words, the entire 
synthetic products [of the previous day] had been removed during the 
night. A leaf of the same plant picked shortly before the usual daily 
thunderstorm — about 3 p.rn., — after a sunny morning, also contained 
no starch in the specialised photosyiithetic cells ; in this case, however, 
the chloroplasts of the bundle-sheaths enclosed large numbers of minute 
starch-grains. Evidently the migration of carbohydrates from «the 
photosynthetic cells had been so rapid, that no surplus remained in 
the form of starch, although photosynthesis must have been proceeding 
briskly all the time. 

When, therefore, a leaf has become heavily charged with starch after 
energetic photosynthesis, it is clearly the specialised photosynthetic 
tissue that is relieved first of all ; the spongy parenchyma next follows 
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suit, and when translocation has been going on for some time in the 
absence of photosynthesis (in darkened leaves), transitory starch is no 
longer to be found anywhere, except in the conducting parenchyma. 
At this stage the iodine test produces a blue-black network upon a 
yellow ground. Finally, the bundle-sheaths also become emptied ; in 
their case the process of depletion begins with the smallest bundles 
and gradually extends to the larger veins, while it siimrltaneously 
advances in the leaf as a whole in the basipetal direction. According 
to Schimper, the course of depletion can be very readily observed in the 
leaves of Jfydrocharis JlIorsffH raiiae. 

In many plants — perhaps in the majority — the migrating carbo- 
hydrate material may be temporarily converted into starch in any cell 
through which it happens to be passing. This so-called transitory 
starch is found to some extent even in the internal layers of the 
palisade-tissue, but is abundant in the spongy parenchyma, and 
accumulates in even larger quantities in the conducting parenchyma, 
where it is also most persistent. In certain cases, on the other hand, 
the migrating carbohydrates always occur in the soluble form as (jltfcose, 
either from their first formation, that is to say, even in the palisade-cells 
(spp. of Allivm), or at any rate from the bundle-sheaths onwards 
{Impaficns ‘parvi/fora according to Schimper). 

The solution of the surplus starch that accumulates in the photo- 
synthetic system, is brought about, according to the detailed observations 
of Brown and Morris, by the action of diadase, just as in the case of 
the starch deposited in storage tissues (cf. Chap. VII 1.). 

IV. INFLUENCE OF LIGHT UPON THE BJSTJU BUTION 
AND OFALiNISATION OF THE PHOTOSYNTHETIC 
SYSTEMH^ 

The synthesis of organic substance from carbon-dioxide and water is 
well known to be de])endent upon the access of light. In this respect 
the requirements of different species vary considerably ; many shade- 
plants in particular are satisfied with a somewhat scanty supply of light. 
ISTevertheless, every plant endeavours to arrange its photosynthetic 
tissues in such a manner that they will obtain the most favourable 
illumination. Hence light-intensity is the factor which primarily deter- 
mines the location of the photosynthetic system, invariably causing it 
to take up its position as near the periphery as possible, no matter what 
special type or modification is in question. This fact is most evident in 
the case of those cylindrical or prismatic photosynthetic organs which 
at the same time contain voluminous water-storing tissues, and which 
are devoid of sharply differentiated “light” and “shade” surfaces. Even 
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in llattened structures, however, such as ordinary leaves, phyllodes and 
cladodes, the shape of which ensures the most effective illumination of 
the internal tissues, the differences of light-intensity at different points 
in the interior are sufficient to exert an appreciable influence upon the 
disposition of the specialised photosynthetic parenchyma, more especially 
where the latter is developed as palisade-tissue. In the case of many 
more or less erect leaves which receive approximately the same amount 
of light on either side, the chances of effective illumination of the 
interior are so good, that the entire thickness of the mesophyll, from 



Fig. 121. 


'J’.S, throu^di the isobilalci'jil leaf of Ucabiosa ncntinicd. After llcinrichor. 


one ejiidermis to the other, is made up of tubular photosynthetic 
cells or palisade-tissue, with at most a single layer of intermediary cells 
in the very middle. According to Heinricher, this type of structure is 
exemplified by the leaves of Scabiosd ticrainica (Fig. 121), Moricandia 
arvms'is, Ohelonc Torreyi, Tnrgmia latifolia^ etc. In a slightly different 
form of isobilateral leaf the spongy tissue is rather more extensive ; it 
makes up the central portion of the mesophyll, while the peripheral 
palisade-tissue is equally developed on both sides of the leaf. 

The connection between the disposition of the specialised photo- 
synthetic tissue on the one hand, and the intensity of illumination on 
the other, is still more obvious in the case of typical dorsiventral 
leaves, which are extended at right angles to the direction of the most* 
intense diffuse light, and which consequently possess distinct “ light ’’ 
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and shade '' faces. As a rule, the “ light ” face coincides with the 
adaxial side of the organ, but cases are known in which the abaxial 
side becomes the “ light ’’ face, owing to torsion of the petiole or 
leaf-base {Alstroemeria^ Alliunt; nrsinvm ; Gynerium argentenin and 
some other grasses). In dorsiventral leaves the specialise 1 photosyn- 
thetic tissue is generally confined to the light ” face. In exceptional 
cases, however {Cory Inn Ardlana^ Caccinia sfrigosa, Galmtn p'K.rimre/mri, 
Nigella damasccna), palisade- cells may be developed on the shade ” 
side as well, a circumstance which proves that the palisade form is not 
necessarily correlated with intense illumination. In these instances the 
plant, as it were, prefers to develop a palisade-layer immediately within 
the lower epidermis, instead of adding a deep-seated layer to the adaxial 
palisade-tissue, the reason evidently being, that in the prevailing circum- 
stances better illumination can be obtained close to the lower surface 
of the leaf. 

We may next pass on to consider the influence of light upon the 
degree of differentiation of the photosynthetic system. In the case of 
the individual plant, and a fortiori in that of the individual photosyn- 
thetic organ, the available light is in a high degree dependent upon the 
environment, no less than upon the position of the organ in the shoot 
system ; as this external illumination may itself l)e a very variable 
quantity, one can readily understand why most plants display a greater 
or less degree of plasticity in respect of the development of their 
photosynthetic system, and, in fact, appear to be able to regulate that 
development in accordance with the prevailing light-intensity. This 
power of accommodation depends on the fact, that light has a direct 
influence upon the differentiation of photosynthetic cells, in the sense 
that an increase in the intensity of illumination not only permits of 
increased photosynthetic activity, but also results in a more extensive 
development of photosyiithetic tissue. If, therefore, the specialised 
photosynthetic tissue takes the form of palisade-layers — as it generally 
does among Higher Plants, — then increased illumination favours both 
the quantitative and the qualitative development of that tissue ; in 
other words, the individual palisade-cells become larger, and additional 
layers are also often produced. In the case of the Beech (Fagus 
sylvatiaa), for example, a leaf which has developed under the influence 
of direct sunlight contains an abaxial layer of palisade-cells, in addition 
to the two or three adaxial layers, whereas a leaf grown entirely in the 
shade is only provided with a solitary adaxial palisade-layer, which 
moreover consists of relatively short cells. A “ sun leaf may be thrice 
as thick as a “ shade ” leaf, solely on account of the more abundant de- 
velopment of its palisade-tissue, the spongy tissue comprising two or 
three layers in both cases. A ‘‘ sun ” leaf of the Sycamore {Acer 
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P&ev^doplatanns) contains a layer of very tall palisade-celJs arranged in 
groups on the top of more or less funnel-shaped collecting-cells. In a 
“ shade leaf of the same plant the palisade- cells are shorter by one 
half, while collecting-cells are altogether absent. Both “ sun ” and 
“shade"’ leaves contain two layers of spongy pai^enchyma (Fig. 122). 

The ^reat majority of plants agree with the Sycamore and Beech 
in the fact that, while bright illumination leads to an increased 
development of palisade- tissue, the latter is never entirely lacking, 
even when the plant or organ is growing in the deepest shade. 
According to Stahl, however, there are instances {Lactuca Scariolay 
Iris Pseiuiacorm) in which the difference between sun and shade 

leaves is more fundamental ; in 
these cases palisade-tissue only 
develops under the intiuence of 
intense illumination, and is en- 
tirely absent from the shade 
leaves. No doubt, the plants in 
question possess the normal power 
of producing palisade-tissue ; but 
this capacity is only awakened 
by very powerful photic stimu- 
lation, whereas in the majority of 
plants relatively feeble illumina- 
tion suffices to start the series of developmental processes which 
culminates in the diherentiation of palisade-cells. In most cases, 
indeed, the inception of llie palisade-tissue takes place quite inde- 
pendently of illumination, while the leaf is lying in complete 
darkness within a bud, and any effect that light may produce is purely 
quantitative, leading to the formation of larger or more numerous 
palisade- cells.^^'^ 

The same circumstance also largely accounts for the fact, demon- 
strated by Bonnier and in more detail by Wagner, that the leaves of 
alpine plants develop a more massive palisade-tissue at high levels ; for 
it is well known that the intensity of light increases with altitude.^^^ 
Stahl has pointed out that the photosynthetic system of evergreen 
plants shows a remarkable want of plasticity. The shade leaves of 
Vaccinbim Vitis Idam, for instance, contain at least three layers of 
palisade-cells, while in the case of Ilex mimfoliiim. Vinca minor and 
spp. of Pyrola the palisade-tissue is comparatively well-developed even 
in the shadiest localities. The same statement applies to Buxns sem,(per~ 
virensy the shade leaves of which do not differ appreciably from the 
sun leaves, either as regards their total thickness or in respect of the 
development of the palisade-tissue. Since, moreover, many character- 




A Hhadti loaf (right) and a sim leaf (left) of Aar 
Ps< ndojAatiuiuff, in 'I’.S. 
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istic shade plants possess typical palisade-tissue, the palisade-cell must 
not be regarded as a form of photosynthetic element that has been 
evolved in adaptation to intense illumination, although the development 
of the tissue is undoubtedly favoured by bright light, as Stahl himself 
first discovered. Similarly, it cannot be argued that the shape and 
orientation of palisade-cells depends primarily upon the direction of the 
incident light. 

r. THE PHOTOSYNTHETIC SYSTEM AMONG BRYO- 
PHYTA AND AJAdAE. 

The photosynthotic system reveals the dominating infiueiice of the 
two principles of maximum exposure of surface and exj)editious trans- 
location in various degrees among the llryophyta and Algae, just as it 
does in the case oi‘ higher Plants; on account of certain peculiarities, how- 
ever, the lower green plants are most conveniently treated separately. 



T,S. throu^aj the tb.alliis of Mo rdinyUm. ; ••///, pnotosyiitbetic filanioiitH. 


Among thallose Liverworts it is more especially the MAiiCHANTrALE:s 
that are [irovided with a highly differentiated pliotosynthetic system 
(Fig. 128). Here the upper surface of the thalliis is divided into a 
number of lozimge-sliaped areas, each of which is underlain by a sub- 
epiderrnal air-chamber; these chambers are separated from one another by ^ 
partitions, composed of a single layer of cells, and corresponding to the 
boundaries of the lozenge-shaped areas. The epidermis is perforated over 
the centre of each chamber by a wide circular air-pore. From the floor 
of the chamber arise numerous erect branching filaments, composed of 
cells containing abundant chloroplasts. These structures, which remind 
one of Algal filaments, constitute the actual photosynthetic tissue of 
the plant. The basal element of each filament is funnel-shaped, and 
represents a collecting cell, which serves to transmit the synthetic 
material manufactured in the upper cells of the filament to the under- 
lying colourless parenchyma. The entire layer of filaments thus agrees 
with a palisade- tissue as regards the course of the current of migrating 
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plastic materfal. According to Stahl, indeed, when Marchantia poly- 
morpha is grown in sunlight, its photosynthetic filaments actually 
come to resemble a palisade-tissue ; in these circumstances, namely, the 
individual cells of the filaments are elongated in palisade fashion, that 
is to say with their long axes at right angles to the surface of the 
thallus. 

In foliose Liverworts, and in the majority of Mosses, the photo- 
synthetic system has remained at a low level of organisation ; usually 
it comprises only a single layer of cells, and serves simultaneously as 
the efferent tissue. The individual cells are accordingly often elon- 
gated so as to form curved series running obliquely from the apex to 
the base of the leaf and inwards towards the midrib ; in this case the 
removal of synthetic products is effected in part at least by the midrib. 
In Polytrichuin the photosynthetic tissue takes the form of longitudinal 
plates or lamellae, which stand up perpendicularly from the upper side 
of the leaf ; each plate consists of a single layer of cells, and is separated 
from its neighbours by fairly wide air-spaces. In its essential features, 
therefore, the photosynthetic system of Polytrichvm agrees with that of 
Scmpervivnm , In the genera Aloina and Crossidium the broad midrib 
bears, in the apical half of the leaf, a number of erect dichotomously 
branching cell-filaments, containing abundant chlorophyll. In the 
former genus, the wings of the leaf consist of a single layer of cells 
poorly provided with chlorophyll, and arch over the photosynthetic 
filaments after the manner of a protective epidermis ; a cross section of 
the leaf recalls a side-view of one of the air-chambers of Marchantuu 

A far more elaborate photosynthetic system is found in many Moss- 
capsules,^^'^^ where it is located partly in the wall of the sporogoniurn 
proper, and partly in the so-called apophysis. Even in the exaggerated 
form which it assumes in the Splachnaceae, the apophysis represents 
nothing more than the distal end of the seta, which has become 
specialised for photosynthetic activity, just like an Equisetum.-^tem or a 
twig of Sqmrtmw, [or other switch-plant]. According to the author's own 
observations, the wall of the capsule oi Fmiaria hygromctrica (Fig. 124) 
contains two layers of photosynthetic elements. The outer of these is 
largely composed of typical funnel-cells. The inner layer, on the other 
hand, consists of elements resembling spongy parenchyma-cells. It is 
connected to the outer spore-sac by cellular filaments (trabeculae), which 
serve to convey the synthetic products manufactured in the wall to the 
developing archesporium across the intervening air-space. The photo- 
synthetic system of the massive apophysis consists of typical palisade- 
tissue, and forms a three- to five-layered sheath around the clavate 
parenchymatous core which represents a prolongation of the vascular 
bundle of the seta ; just above the core, a little central mass of spongy 
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parenchyma is interpolated, and this in its turn is connected with the 
columella by a bunch of travbeculae. These three structures, namely 
the parenchyniatous core of the apophysis, th central mass of spongy 
parenchyma, and the bunch of trabeculae, presumably co operate in 
transporting the synthetic materials manufactured in the palisade-tissue. 
The archesporium tlnis receives food-materials from two sides, namely 
first, from the capsule wall through the outer spore-sac, and, secondly, 
from the apophysis, through the inner spor^-sac. 

The pliotosynthebic system of the F unarm sporogonium is a highly 
efficient one, as may indeed be inferred from the large amount of 
chlorophyll with which it is provided. The chlorophyll-content of a 
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L.S. througJi un unvipo siH)r(»goiiitnii of Fiamria hj/gromctrica. For cxplaiiatioii see text. 

fully grown, but still green, cajisule is ecpial to that of about fourteen 
foliage leaves, or, since a shoot of Fwnarla. bears on an average from 
seven to ten leaves, to that of one and a iialf entire shoots. The author 
has further obtained experimental proof of the efficiency of the sporo- 
gonial photosynthetic tissue, by removing unripe capsules from the parent 
plants and thereafter cultivating them in purely inorganic nutrient 
solutions. In one experiment of this kind, ten sporogonia, in which the 
spore mother cells were Just being differentiated, were cut off and grown 
in a culture solution for three weeks ; at the end of this period, they were 
ripe and had produced a crop of perfectly normal spores, their dry weight 
meanwhile having increased by 150 per cent. Many Mosses besides 
FunaHa are furnished with an equally active sporogonial photosynthetic 
system ; in all such cases, the capsule is independent of the shoot on 
which it is borne, so far as the supply of plastic materials is concerned. 

Among Algae it is — as might have been expected — only the more 
highly differentiated Phaeophyceae and Ehodophyceae that develop a 
special photosynthetic system. Where such a system occurs, it always 
occupies a peripheral position, and, in fact, actually extends to the 
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surface of the plant-body, the presence of a protective epidermal layer 
^ being generally unnecessary ill the case of submerged plants. The 
influence of the principle of maximum exposure of surface may account 
for the fact, that the photosynthetic cells are frequently very small, the 
total cell-wall-surface available for display of chromatophores being cor- 
respondingly increased. The principle of expeditious translocation also 
makes itself felt to a varying extent. Wille indeed has succeeded 
in finding examples among Algae, not only of all the main systems of 
construction recognised by the author in the case of the Higher Plants, 
hut also of many of the individual types of arrangement that have been 
described above. Thus in a number of types the Ulmi,- Folydphonia’ 
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and the 

photosynthetie and efferent 
tissues are identical. In 
another series of genera 
{Chorda, Chord aria, Desma- 
rcHiia, T)ictyot<t, Ahvfdtia, 
Ccrainianiy Corallina, Fur- 
crllaria, Odonfhalia, Fhodo- 
mcla) the synthetic products 
are transferred directly from 


I'^hutowyiithotic! systoin of GclicHutu covn^nni. Tlioj^hoto- 
syutlitsfcic oleixientN ((suvilioM Hluidoil)aru JUT.aiififud in radial 
Hcrios conver^dng tuwarrlK fuunoi-Hlia|)od (‘ollccMng-uclls, 
which in their turn communicate with tho conducting 
system. 


the photosynthetic elements 
to the conducting tissue. 
Several forms, finally {Notho- 


(JO via, llkodophylliH, Crypto- 
siphonia), conform to the third system, in which distinct intermediary 
elements are interpolated between the phutusyiitlietic and triinslocatory 
tissues. Palisade-tissue appears first in the second of the above- 


mentioned groups {c.j. in (Hojifhalla dodala) ; but the resemblance to 


the Higher Phuits is greatest, where the photosynthetic cells are 
elongated at right angles to the surface — or arranged in anticlinal 
series — and converge towards funnel-shaped collecting cells {Gduliwm, 
cornettm, J^ig. 1155), or where the intermediary elements are disposed so 
as to form carved translocatory paths {OrypioHiphoaia Graywna, Ga- 
lo^ipihoma imisierrae), just as in the leaves of inanj^ Phanerogams. 


VI. ONTOGENY OF THE PIIOTOHYNTHETIC SYSTEM. 

In the great majority of cases, the photosynthetic system develops, 
like other purely parenchymatous systems, from the fundamental 
meristern. In Cyperus pannonicMs, however, the layer of palisade cells 
that is interpolated between each subepidermal fibrous strand and its 
associated mestome-bundle arises from procambial elements ; here, 
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namely, the fibres, the tnestome elements and the intervening palisade- 

layer all become differentiated within a primarily homogeneous procambial 
strand. In certain species of Adiantum and in Didymochlaena sinuosa^ 
the highly characteristic arm-palisade-tissue originates from the proto- 
derm (Fig. 110 c). In these plants the photosynthetic tissue forms the 
superficial layer on the adaxial side of the leaf. A genuine epidermis 
— in the anatomico-physiological sense — is thus absent from this face. 
The somewhat thickened external walls of these superficial palisade-cells 
do indeed possess the structural characteristics of outer epidermal walls ; 
the elements in question are nevertheless primarily specialised for photo- 
synthesis, and only perform the functions of a dermal layer in a very 
minor chjgree. The same remark applies to the superficial funnel-cells 
in the leaf of Sdagindla. The leaf of Elodea canadensis, which consists 
only ot two cell-layers, both containing numerous chloroplasts, arises — 
except for the midrib — directly from the protoderm of the stem ; the 
midril) on the other hand is formed, as the author has shown by the 
repeated and very regular division of a hypodermal element of the periblem 
(fundamental meristern) and its derivative segments. 

In conclusion, a few words may be devoted to the mode of 
differentiation of palisade-tissue, with special reference to the stage of 
development at which this process takes place. The ditferentiation of 
palisade-cells is always initiated by the appearance of active anticlinal 
division in approximately isodiametric mother-cells. The additional 
walls demanded by the principle of maximum ex])osure of surface are 
thus, as it were, interpolated under the eyes of the observer ; certainly 
palisade-cells never arise, as is often alleged, by the mere elongation of 
isodiametric meristern elements. The stage of development at wliicdi 
these partitions appear varies in different plants. In Ficus clastica the 
first differentiation of the palisade- tissue is contemporaneous with the 
commencement of dillerentiation within the protodermal layer, and with 
the origin of the smaller vascular strands, while at the same stage the 
development of the mechanical .system is already half completed. In 
Caragana frutcscrns, on the other hand, the palisade-tissue is initiated 
at a much earlier stage, making its appearance after the segregation of 
the principal veins and before that of the smaller vascular bundles ; 
the same statement applies to the green twigs of Fjihcdra. vulgaris, in 
which the palisade-cells and the snliepideimal fibrous strands appear 
almost simultaneously. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE VASCULAR OR CONDUCTING SYSTEM. 

/. GENE HAL CONSIDEHATIONS. 

In every highly-organised plant, substances of various kinds are con- 
stantly being moved from place to place, at any rate during the periods 
of active vegetation ; the nature and amount of the materials thus 
transported varies greatly at different times. Before dealing in detail 
with the paths along whicli this translocation or conduction of materials 
principally takes place, we must first consider the nature and physio- 
logical importance of the materials themselves. 

In land ])lants the most energetic transportation of materials takes 
place ill the so-called transpiration current ; this current serves mainly 
to replace the moisture that escapes by transpiration, and also, to a smaller 
extent, to Ksupply water to the several tissues for nutritive purposes 
and as “water of imbibition.'’ The various inorganic and organic food- 
materials travel, either in this transpiration current or independently, 
from the absorbing organs to the photosyiithetic tissues and to all the 
organs that are engaged in active growth. In green plants — which 
alone need be considered for the present — it is especially the mineral 
salts or “ ash-constituents ” that are transported in this way. Lastly, 
starch, sugar and other carbohydrates, fats, amides, proteins, in short, 
plastic or synthetic materials generally, are constantly migrating from 
photosynthetic tissues and from organs of temporary storage to growing 
regions and permanent storage-tissues — in fact, to every part of the 
plant-body where such materials are required. 

The movements of these diverse substances are altogether regulated 
by the momentary requirements of the plant and its component organs. 
Thus materials travel from the root into the stems and leaves, from 
storage-tissues into all parts of the shoot or root, from foliage-leaves into 
buds, flowere, ripening seeds or fruits, growing roots and so forth. It 
is obviously inadmissible to speak simply of an ascending current of 
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crude or nutritive sap and a descending flow of elaborated or formative 
sap ; the old theory of the circulation of sap modelled on these lines 
was not only a far too extensive generalisation, but was also based upon 
views regarding individual translocatory processes which were in them- 
selves inadequate, and which have since been greatly modified, mainly 
owing to the important discoveries of Sachs. 

The conducting tissues form the most complicated system in the 
plant-body, and include the greatest variety of constituent elements, 
comprising as they do both syncytes and single cells, and dead as well 
as living elements. This circumstance is quite in harmony with the 
diversity of the materials that have to be transported ; for, in accordance 
with the principle of division of labour, a regular and uninterrupted 
flow of material is most likely to be maintained, where separate paths of 
translocation are provided for the most important classes of substances. 
There is, besides, a mechanical reason for the prevailing segregation of 
conducting channels, inasmuch as different substances very often have 
to be transported simultaneously in opposite directions. 

On account of their diversity, the several conducting tissues possess 
but few characteristics in common with one another ; such as they are, 
these common characters are all referable to the influence of a funda- 
mental principle, which has as its aim the modification of any structural 
features that would tend to interfere with the flow of material. 

The translocation of a given substance may depend altogether upon 
molecular motion ; it may, on the other hand, be a movement en nnisse, or, 
finally, the two modes of transport may be combined. The question as 
to the energy employed in translocation is one which concerns the pure 
physiologist, and which, therefore, need not be considered here. It 
may, however, be remarked that the presence of numerous transverse 
septa in the conducting channels must obviously retard translocation, 
whether this process takes place by means of diosmosis or filtration, or 
by any other mode of movement, at any rate where the material moves 
in the cell cavities and not in the walls. Hence it is an essential con- 
dition of the efficiency of a conducting tissue, that the number of 
transverse septa should be reduced and their permeability towards 
migrating materials increased as far as possible. One accordingly finds, 
in the first place, that all conducting elements are more or less markedly 
elongated ; further, that their transverse walls are thin, and often 
provided with numerous pits or even with actual perforations ; and, 
lastly, that the surface available for diffusion is often augmented by 
some special arrangement. 

Little need be said here concerning the first of these general charac- 
teristics of conducting tissues. Wherever translocation takes place 
chiefly in one direction, the conducting elements become elongated in a 
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like sense. This particular adaptation of structure to function is 
especially striking in a case such as that of the Dicotyledonous woody 
cylinder, where two systems of conducting channels cross one another 
at right angles. There is also evidently a cei 5 y>in correlation between 
the length of the individual conducting elements and the activity of 
transloca^tion. It would, however, be going too far to assume that 
great elongation of the conducting elements always indicates a high 
rate of translocation, since translocation may also be accelerated by the 
development of more numerous pits on the septa, by an increase in the 
calibre of the conducting elements and a consequent diminution of 
frictional resistance, or in other ways. Nevertheless, the correlation 
in question can be readily demonstrated in a number of cases. The 
water-conducting channels, for example, generally consist of long vessels 
in stems, whereas much shorter elements prevail in the bundle-ends of 
leaves. In the same way the carbohydrate-conducting bundle-sheath- 
cells of leaves in general adjust their length very closely to the average 
rate at which synthetic material passes through them. 

With regard to the second principal feature, namely, the provision 
of pits, it should lirst of all be stated that numerous intermediate stages 
may be found between the normal pitted condition of the transverse wall 
and complete elimination of the septum. Most often the septa bear simple 
pits which are circular or oval in outline, and which not infrequently have 
their limiting membranes perforated by protoplasmic connections. Such 
pitted septa are particularly characteristic of the various kinds of con- 
ducting parenchyma (including xylcm-parenchyma, medullary rays and 
parenchymatous bundle-sheaths). If a pit is large, and its limiting mem- 
brane very thin, there is a risk of rupture, when tlie osmotic pressure 
differs considerably on the two sides. In order to guard against this 
danger, large i)its are often subdivided by ridge-like thickenings of the 
wall, which afford mechanical support to the limiting membrane. 
Itussow, among others, has observed such areolated pits in the secondary 
phloem of a great many woody plants. 

In the case of tlie great majority of pits, the limiting membrane is 
perforated by more or less numerous, very fine pores, through which 
the neighbouring protoplasts communicate by means of exceedingly 
delicate protoplasmic connecting threads (cf. Chap. 1. 1C 6); many 
uripitted membranes display the same feature. It is uncertain how far 
these protoplasmic connections represent open channels of translocation. 
Considering the ease with which diffusion takes place through thin 
portions of the cell- wall and through the associated ectoplasts, and in 
view of the extreme tenuity of the protoplasmic filaments (their total 
cross-sectional area only amounts to a fraction of the area ol“ unperforated 
membrane), it seems improbable that these connecting threads can play 
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any considerable part in connection with intercellular translocation. 
It is nevertheless quite possible that they acquire greater importance 
as paths of conduction in special cases, for instance, in certain endo- 
sperms. Wherever, in particular, the canals are unusually wide they 
may have this significance ; in the case of many siev* -tubes, for 
example, it is certain that large quantities of protein material pass 
through the comparatively wide pores of the sieve-plates. 

The reduction of the transverse partitions in the conducting tubes 
is carried a step further, where the limiting membranes sooner or later 
become completely obliterated. This condition is exemplified by the 
perforated transverse walls of the latex-tubes of Mvsa and Ghelidoninm, 
A far more important illustration is provided by the tracheae or true 
vessels which, among Angiosperms, constitute the principal conducting 
elements, both in the primary hadrome and in the secondary wood. 
Here the transverse walls are sometimes only perforated by several large 
openings ; more often, however, they disappear altogether except for a 
narrow marginal ring, which persists and marks the former position of 
the septum. A still more complete reduction of the transverse walls 
occurs in the latex-vessels of the majority of Ck^iioimaceae, Papavera- 
CEAE, Pai^ayaceae, etc., which in the adult condition show no trace 
whatever of septation. 

The final stage in this progressive degeneration of transverse walls 
is exemplified by coenocytic latex-cells of the type found in the genus 
Evyliovhia , which are devoid of septa from their first formation. These 
structures do not arise by the fusion of rows of cells ; each, on the 
contrary, consists of a single cell that has become enormously elongated 
and abundantly ramified, so as to give rise to a complex system of 
tubes, which push their way among the other tissues like the hyphae 
of a parasitic Fungus. 

In addition to their elongated form, and the pitted or perforated 
condition of the transverse walls, conducting elements often display yet 
another histological feature which tends to facilitate the passage of 
material, namely, an increase in the surface available for diffusion. 
This increase is effected by the enlargement of the area, either of the 
entire transverse wall or of the limiting membrane of the pits borne 
thereon. The total area of a septum may be augmented in two 
different ways. In the one case the transverse wall retains its primary 
orientation, but is enabled to expand by the dilatation of the cells 
on both sides of. the septum; this condition is exemplified by the 
sieve-tubes of primary leptome strands, by the peculiar latex-cells 
which occur in the bulb-scales of Allium, and by the conducting 
elements in the stem of Polytrichum (both in the central strand and in 
the leaf-traces). Increased exposure of surface is attained in a different 

u 
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way, when the transverse walls assume an oblique position, or where, 
in other words, the conducting elements become prosenchymatous. 
Examples of this latter condition are furnished by the sieve-tubes of 
secondary leptom e-strands, by phloem-parenchyma (cambiform cells), 
and by ordinary conducting tracheides. Where it is the pit-membranes 
that are pnlarged, the pit-cavities are dilated in a trumpet-shaped manner; 
this condition is analogous to the first of the above-described modes of 
expansion of the entire septum. Dilated pits occur in many Mono- 
cotyledonous endosperms and in the bast of certain Liltaceae. They 
are mentioned here principally because, physiologically speaking, they 
represent a stage intermediate between the “simple” and the “bordered” 
types of pit. It must be noted, however, that the peculiarities of the 
bordered pit do not merely serve to increase the area of the diffusion- 
membrane, but are, on the contrary, determined by special considerations 
connected with the conduction of water. 

In the preceding paragraphs we have only dealt with the histological 
features of the conducting system which facilitate and accelerate the 
progress of translocation. There are, of course, also \>\xxe\y 'physiological 
factors, that tend to produce the same result. Under this latter head 
must be included, in the first place, those rotating and circulating move- 
ments of protoplasm which expedite osmosis by effecting the mechanical 
mixture of the diffusible substances ; further, all arrangements that 
serve to maintain a concentration-gradient in a series of cells by alter- 
ing the chemical character of the diffusing substances, or to accentuate 
this gradient, when it has once been established. Here we become 
involved in the still mysterious question as to the part played by the 
living protoplasts in the process of translocation, a subject which does 
not properly lie within the scope of the present work.^^® 

II. THE STRUCTURAL ELEMENTS OF CONDUCTING 

TISSUES. 

A. CONDUCTION OF WATER AND MINERAL SALTS. 

Almost every one of the numerous researches that have been carried 
out upon the conduction of water in plants deals mainly with the 
woody cylinder of Dicotyledons and Gymnosperms. The familiar 
experiment in which it is shown that the leaves of a transpiring shoot 
remain fresh and turgid, after a ring of bark has been removed at its 
base, whereas the foliage soon withers if the wood is cut through, _was 
known to Stephen Hales. Since similar results are obtained with the 
stems of herbaceous Dicotyledons, it may be inferred that conduction of 
water takes place solely in the xylem portions qf the vascular bundles, 
previous to the formation of a secondary cylinder in Dicotyledons, and 
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permanently in Monocotyledons, where secondary wood is ordinarily 
altogether absent. If the cut ends of such herbaceous stems are dipped 
into a coloured solution (say, of aniline blue or eosin), mere inspection 
will show, that the rapid rise of the ’coloured liquid which results if 
transpiration is sufficiently active, takes place only in the vascular 
bundles; microscopic examination, carried out witli suitable precautions, 
proves conclusively that the solution travels exclusively in the xylera 
strands. The translucent stems of species of Ivipaiiens, and flowers 
with white petals, furnish very suitable material for experiments of 
this nature. The same method was employed by the author, in order 
to demonstrate the water-conducting capacity of the central strand in 
the stems and setae of various Mosses. 

The identification of the tissues within which conduction of water 
takes place is a comparatively easy matter; it is, fiowever, much more 
difficult to point out the actual tissue- elements through which the 
current travels. The difficulty arises very largely from the fact that 
the secondary woody cylinder of Gynmosperms and Dicotyledons — 
which has formed the principal subject of decisive experiments — is, 
physiologically speaking, a heterogeneous structure, the anatomical 
characters of which represent a compromise between two conflicting 
influences. The woody cylinder is in fact responsible both for the 
mechanical strength of the stem and for the transport of water through 
this organ ; consequently it is not an easy matter to predicate with 
certainty regarding each organic element of the woody cylinder whether 
it subserves both of these functions or only one (cf. Ch. XII.). 

The mineral salts absorbed from the soil and the water rising from 
the roots undoubtedly travel along identical paths. This conclusion 
may reasonably be drawn from the fact that, when transpiration is 
active, the ascending current of water (transpiration current) can be 
shown to carry with it a considerable quantity of the absorbed mineral 
salts ; it seems improbable that the remaining portion of the mineral 
matter, which travels upwards in immediate response to the varying 
demands of nutritive metabolism, should follow a different patli. 


1. Hidolofjy of the Water-Conducting Tubes. 

The elements that are utilised for the conduction of water are 
the wood- vessels or tracheae and the tracheides ; collectively these 
form a water-conducting system which extends into every part of the 
plant-body. We must first of all deal with the histological features of 
these elernents.^®^ 

Vessels and tracheides are on the whole very similar in structure. 
The chief difference between the two consists in the fact, that a tracheide 
is surrounded by a perfectly continuous cell-membrane or, in other words, 
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represents a single cell, whereas a true vessel arises from a longitudinal 
series of cells which become secondarily continuous with one another. 
Even in a fully developed vessel, it is still quite easy to make out the 
limits of the individual cells or segments of which it is composed. If 
the transverse septa between the segments are placed at right angles to 
the long^axis of the vessel, the perforation through which communica- 
tion is established usually takes the form of a large circular hole, 
encircled by an annular ridge representing the persistent marginal zone 
of the septum simple perforation ”) ; where, on the other hand, the 
septa are more or less oblique, the perforation usually consists of 

several parallel slits (“ scalariform 
perforation ”). 

Tracheides are generally el- 
ongated, prosenchymatous cells. 
Their average length rarely ex- 
ceeds 1 mm. ; in the stems and 
petioles of 3Iysa and Ganna they 
may be more than 1 cm. in length 
(with a diam. of ‘OS-’l mm.), 
while in the case of Nelumhium 
Hprciosimi, Caspary has measured 
tracheides which were over 12 
cm. long. Vessels, of course, 
attain to a far greater length 
than tracheides, but do not on 
an average exceed 10 cm. (ac- 
cording to Strasburger). In the 
wood of Qurrcns pcdmwnlaia, 
tracheae 2 m. in length are 
not uncommon, while in Rolnnia 
Fsmdacacia, a relatively large 
proportion of the vessels are 1 m, long. Among lianes even longer 
vessels are not at all unusual. It must be a comparatively isolated 
occurrence for a single vessel to extend without interruption through 
the whole extent of the plant-body, or even throughout a single organ. 
The diameter of the tracheae is also very variable, the widest vessels 
(•3-*7 mm.) being found among twining plants. 

The walls of vessels and tracheides are always partially thickened. 
According to the distribution of the thickening layers, it is customary 
to discriminate between annular, spiral, reticulate, scalariform and pitted 
vessels or tracheides (Fig. 126); the last-mentioned type includes two 
varieties, namely, that with ordinary or simple pits, and that in which the 
pits are bordered. In the spiral type of vessel the number of thickening 



RMdlal longitudinal section through the hadronic 
portion of a vascular bundle from the stem of 
Oenothera odorata. p, conducting parenchyma ; r, 
annular (jirotohadvome) vessel ; s, spiral vchhcI, with 
the coils of its solitary thickening fibre very greatly 
drawn out : a|, ycainger spiral vessel, with two thick- 
ening fibres which anastomose at certain points; h, 
row of wood-j)arenchyma cells ; n, reticulate vessel ; 
g, vessel in process of develoi)ment, with its Hei>ta 
still intact ; c, cambium. 
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fibres ranges from one to four or even more. The individual fibres are 
often forked in places , or successive turns of the spiral may be con- 
nected by oblique anastomoses. The first-formed vessels, which are 
differentiated while the young organ is still growing in length, are 
always annular or spiral, because it is only these two types of thicken- 
ing that admit in any considerable degree of a subsequent longitudinal 
extension of the thickened walls. The thickening rings or spirals do 
in fact move further and further apart in these young vessels, as the 
organ grows in length. The reticulate and the pitted types of thickening 
are connected by insensible gradations. 

A special feature of the thickening fibres lias recently been brought 
to light by Eothert,^^^ who has demonstrated that in most plants these 
fibres are more or less distinctly 
contracted immediately above their 
insertion upon the unthickened mem- 
brane (Fig. 127). The contracted 
basal portion is often sharply de- 
limited from the broader part, so that 
the whole fibre is H-shaped in 
cross-section. In other cases the 
two regions pass insensibly into 
one another. The cross-sectional out- 
line of thickening fibres is altogether 
very variable. Eothert believes the 
physiological value of the narrow base 

to consist in the circumstance, that this mode of insertion of the 
thickening fibre causes the smallest possible loss of permeable surface 
in the shape of unthicken(Hl membrane. Schwendener had long pre- 
viously attributed a similar significance to the peculiar structure 
of bordered pits (see below). Eothert himself indeed institutes a 
comparison between these pits and the annular, spiral and reticulate 
thickenings. Clearly, however, the increase in the area of unthickened 
and hence readily permeable wall-surface, produced by the narrow 
insertion of the thickening fibres, is inconsiderable, unless the fibres 
are very closely crowded. There are, moreover, quite a number of 
plants {J^JquiscUcm, Cactaceab, etc.) in which the insertion of the fibres 
is not contracted at all. 

All the above-mentioned modes of thickening (the bordered pits 
excepted) are designed to serve the same end, namely, to give sufficient 
rigidity to the conducting tubes without unduly interfering with diffu- 
sion between adjacent elements. The necessity for the provision of 
special strengthening arrangements arises from the circumstance that 
tracheides and vessels, being dead structures and hence unable to 
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develop a turgor-pressure of their own, are subject to compression at 
the hands of the surrounding parenchymatous tissues. 

The structure of bordered pits demands fuller consideration. 
The cavity of a simple pit remains approximately of the same width 
throughout. In the case of a bordered pit, on the contrary, the cavity 
is greatlj^ enlarged in the neighbourhood of the limiting membrane ; 
since the pits correspond on the two sides of the wall, the result is the 
formation of a lenticular pit-chamber divided into two equal halves by 
the limiting membrane. This membrane is not equally thick all over, 
but bears at its centre a more or less thickened pad or torus, which 
is slightly wider than the orifice of the pit. Among Conifers the 
torus is rod-shaped in optical section in the spring-wood, biconvex 
(lenticular) in the autumn-wood (Fig. 128 a). In contrast to the 
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Structure of the Ijordcrcd pits of Pinua Ai/hxstris. A. Bordered j)]tH as seen in a 
taug'oiilial section df the wood; a, from sprinj^ wood (air-dried); b, from autumn 
wood ; torus. x760. B. T.S. tlirough a traeheido ; the Bordered pits are coiilmcd 
to the radial walls. V. A Bordered pit in surface view, showing the radial striation 
of the thin marginal region of the limiting mombninu. xlOOO. A and C after 
Ilussow, B after StrasBurger. 

torus the rest of the closing membrane is exceedingly delicate ; in 
Conifers this marginal area exhibits very distinct radial striae, which 
extend right up to the edge of the torus (Fig. 128 c). According to 
Eussow, this striation probably indicates the presence of slightly 
thickened strips separated by thinner areas. It should be noted that 
the limiting membrane has a very strong affinity for certain dyes, and 
particularly for haernatoxylin and eosin. 

The appearance of a bordered pit in surface view varies consider- 
ably according to the shape of the border and the cavity. Either of 
these portions may be circular, elliptical or narrowly oblong in outline ; 
moreover, the border and the orifice of the cavity need not be of the 
same shape, so that a great number of different combinations may 
occur. 

As regards the disposition of bordered pits, it may be stated that 
these structures are generally arranged in vertical or horizontal rows 
or in spiral series : the spiral arrangement is more particularly charac* 
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teristic of narrow slit-like pits. The pits are sometimes placed at wide 
intervals, while in other cases they are crowded closely together ; in 
the latter event the border often acquires a polygonal outline. 

Hitherto discussion has been confined to the typical “ two-sided '' 
bordered pits, such as occur on a wall which separates two vessels or 
tracheides from one another, Wherever a tracheal — that is, a water- 
conducting — element abuts against a parenchymatous cell engaged in 
the storage or conduction of plastic materials, there one meets with 
one-sided ” bordered pits, that is to say, pits which are only bordered 



Fin. l‘J9. 


Watcr-coiidiiciiiig ti&8ues of luoases. A. Cuntml «tr!ii»d i>f the weta of 3/cv:sm 
lon(/iK(t((, consisting of a bundle of trachoidos enelosod in a ])rotoctive sheath. Ji. 

(’entral strand of likfincJtosU'{)iu)ii, murale. C. A ribbon-sliaped leaf-tracc-bundle from 
the cortex of the stem of Alnium rostnUum. (All in T.S.) 

on the side of the wall that pertains to the tracheal element. In such 
cases the limiting membrane is never provided with a torus, but 
remains thin all over ; the turgor- pressure in the parenchymatous 
cell causes it to bulge towards the border. Under certain conditions 
the limiting membrane may even grow out into a tubular process, 
which penetrates right through the pit-cavity and protrudes into the 
lumen of the vessel; this phenomenon is considered in moie detail 
below (11. A. 5). 

The present section may conclude with a brief account of the 
rudimentary water-conducting tissues which are frequently found in the 
stems and setae of Mosses.^^^ The author has proved that the cells 
composing the simple central strand which is characteristic of the 
axial organs of Mosses (Fig. 129), are to be regarded as rudimentary 
tracheides. The cells in question are elongated prosenchymatous 
elements, with narrow cavities, and usually with thin and delicate walls. 
The oblique transverse walls in particular are always thin, even where 
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the lateral walls are more or less thickened. The walls are almost 
invariably smooth throughout, that is, devoid of any trace of pitting or 
other form of sculpture. In the female plants of Mniu/ni punctaturn 
and Bryum Icucothrix, however, the walls are provided with transversely 
elongated pits in the distal enlarged portion of the central strand : 
these piffe are particularly numerous in the last-mentioned species. In 

central strands which are mainly 
thin-walled, the edges of the cells 
are not infrequently thickened in 
such a manner, that the tissue 
presents a somewhat collenchyma- 
tous appearance in transverse sec- 
tion {Dicvaimm scoimrium). In the 
genus Polytrich/um the tracheides 
of the central strand are arranged 
in a number of isolated groups, 
separated from one another by 
greatly thickened membranes, which 
are usually reddish-brown in colour 
(Fig. 130 0 ; within each group the 
cells are separated from one another 
by thin walls. An examination 
of serial sections shows, that these 
apparently isolated tracheidal groups 
are in reality continuous with one 
another at certain- points, and 
that some of the thin partitions 
very oblique septa of the pro- 
senchymatous tracheides, while the rest consist of the thin regions of 
longitudinal walls, which become gradually thicker as they are traced 
upwards or downwards. The thickened tracts of the tracheidal walls 
thus constitute a stiffening frame- work, which performs the same office 
as pertains to the various types of thickening exemplified by the 
tracheides and vessels of Vascular Plants. 



Ttirt of a T.S. tlirouf?!! tlic vascular bundle 
{ccntriil strand] of the stem of Polytrcchum jtnti- 
pennum; r, cortical x>arenc!hynia ; I, leptoiiic ; /i, 
central tracheides with thick brown walls ; U, i)cri- 
Iihoral tracheides with colourless walls. 

within the groups represent the 


2. The Functions of Vessels and Tracheidesy^ 

Botanists formerly believed that vessels and tracheides served for 
purposes of ventilation ; it is now established beyond any doubt that 
these structures represent the water- conducting organs of the plant. 
The modern view is based in the first instance upon observations 
respecting the nature of the contents of vessels and tracheides at 
different seasons and at various times of the day. 

Direct inspection of the contents under the microscope was first 
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undertaken by Volkens, who worked both with herbaceous plants and 
with the leaves, petioles and young twigs of various deciduous trees. 
Volkens’s method was to cut a piece 2-3 cm. in length from the stem or 
twig by means of special double shears, so that the two ends were 
severed simultaneously. From this piece longitudinal sections were then 
prepared and examined as soon as possible as dry objects under the 
microscope ; in this way the presence of water in vessels and tracheides 
can be readily demonstrated. From observations carried out in the 
mariner described Volkens concludes that in herbaceous plants the 
vessels contain nothing but water during the early morning hours, when 
transpiration is slight or completely in abeyance ; in the course of the 
day, however, a portion of this water is replaced b}" air.” In the afore- 
said organs of certain trees {Pninus, Plafanus) the vessels were found 
to contain a certain amount of water on the hottest summer days, even 
at a height of more than 40 feet from the ground. In the case of leaves 
which had been transx^iiring actively for some time, the vessels and 
tracheides of the lamina were usually found to contain short water- 
columns alternating with air-bubbles, though occasionally the contents 
consisted solely of air and in a few cases of water alone. The tracheides 
composing the foliar bundle-ends generally contain nothing but water. 

Both Schwendener and Strasburger have similarly determined the 
nature of the tracheal contents by direct inspection, in the case of 
thicker branches and large trunks. Schwendener obtained cylindrical 
samples of wood with the aid of a Pressler growth -borer (an instru- 
ment used by foresters). In order to guard against the entrance of air 
into the severed vessels and tracheides, the cavity of the instrument was 
tilled with boiled water or glycerine before insertion ; for a similar 
reason the sections cut from the cylinder were mounted in boiled water 
for microscopic examination. Samples were removed in this way during 
the mouth of May from trunks of Beech, Oak, Alder, Birch, Willow, 
and Pine ; in all cases the vessels (or tracheides) were found to contain 
priore or less numerous bubbles of air in addition to water. In the case 
of the Beech, Schwendener further determined the average lengths of 
the alternating columns of water and air. According to measurements 
carried out between 30th May and 23rd June, the average length of the 
water-columns was found to lie between '06 and *182 rnin., and that of 
the air-bubbles between *22 and *392 mm. It should be noted that, in 
these experiments, the tracheal air was measured at atmospheric 
pressure. Under normal conditions, however, as will be further 
explained below, the air in the vessels is more or less rarefied, so that 
in the intact elements the air-bubbles are longer tham they would 
appear to be from the above measurements. Strasburger likewise 
concludes that all vessels and tracheides contain air-bubbles as well 
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as water. But he maintains, that the outermost water-channels — which 
are known to convey the greater part of the transpiration-current — 
^always contain the smallest proportion of air. If both vessels and 
tracheides are present, the former, which have the wider cavities, con- 
tain the larger amount of air ; where, however, true vessels alone are 
^l^sent—^as in the wood of Ficus, Acacia and Saliw — they never contain 
touch air. The protoxylem vessels of roots likewise contain very few 
air-bubbles. 

A number of investigators have devised experimental methods for 
determining the water- and air-content of vessels and tracheides. Boehm 
was the first who endeavoured to prove the presence of water in vessels, 
in opposition to the opinion prevalent at the time. He attempted to 
force air into branches (of Sycamore, Horse-chestnut, Birch, Lime, etc.) 
from 1-2 cm. in diameter and about 50 cm. in length, through the cut 
end, with the aid of a column of mercury. He found all the vessels, 
or at any rate those near the periphery, to be impervious to air under 
an additional pressure of one atmosphere, though this pressure often 
caused water to exude from the tracheal elements for a short time. 
Boehm inferred from his experiments that the wood vessels contain 
water. 

Hartig was the first to suggest that the vessels of transpiring twigs 
and branches contain rarefied air. This fact was, however, definitely 
established for the first time by Von Hohnel, who showed that when a 
transpiring branch is severed under mercury, the latter rises in the 
vessels to a considerable height (up to 70 cm.) in spite of the great 
resistance opposed by capillary forces. Von HohneFs experiment clearly 
proves that the tracheal air is in a highly rarefied condition, a phe- 
nomenon which can only be explained by assuming that during periods of 
active transpiration water is removed from the vessels faster than it can 
be replaced by the osmotic pumping action of the adjacent living cells. 
Since the vessels and tracheides are separated by almost air-tight walls 
from the ventilating spaces of the plant, air only gains access very^ 
slowly to the partially depleted water-channels; hence the reduction of 
pressure which Von Hohnel found to result from active transpiration. 

11. Hartig endeavoured to estimate the proportions of water and 
air in vessels and tracheides by yet another experimental method, 
namely, by accurate determinations of the weights of samples of wood. 
He came to the conclusion that the water-conducting elements of the 
woody cylinder contain both sap and air at all seasons ; he further 
estimates that the proportion is sufficient, assuming the tracheal walls 
to be completely saturated, to occupy at least one-third, but often as 
much as two-thirds, of the lumen of each element in the case of 
deciduous trees provided with true vessels. In Coniferous wood, which 
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is devoid of true vessels, sap occupies at least two-thirds, and at most 
nine-tenths of the tracheal cavities. Hartig’s estimates, however, take 
no account of the fact that different vessels in one and the same woody 
cylinder may often contain very difierent amounts of water at the 
same moment. 

The author has shown that the rudimentary tracheides in the 
central strands of Moss-stems likewise contain a watery liquid, which 
after active transpiration becomes replaocxi by rarefied air. In isolated 
cases {Mnium, iindulatum, PolytricJmLm) these elements of the central 
strand contain starch- grains and drops of oil, even when they are fully 
developed. 

The preceding discussion of the contents of vessels and tracheides 
naturally leads to a consideration of the experimental and anatomical 
data from which it may be inferred that the elements in question do 
not merely contain water, but are actually engaged in the transporta- 
tion of this substance. Attention may first be directed to the experi- 
mental observations that have been carried out upon the supply of 
water to vessels and tracheides, and upon its removal from these organs 
under normal conditions in the intact plant. It is known, on the one 
hand, that the water-conducting tubes of the root become filled with 
water owing to the osmotic action of the living parenchyma, while, on 
the other hand, it has been shown, that, in leaves, a more or less rapid 
depletion of the vessels and tracheides is effected by the osmotic 
“suction” of the transpiring mesophyll cells. The co-existence of 
tliese two processes necessarily implies a transportation of water in that 
portion of the vascular system which intervenes between the absorbing 
roots and the transpiring leaves. 

From the earliest days of physiology onwards, attempts have been 
made to obtain an ocular demonstration of the conduction of water. For 
this purpose it is customary to make use of coloured liquids, or of solu- 
tions which give rise to coloured precipitates on the addition of suitable 
reagents, the liquid being in either case applied to the severed ends 
of branches or to the roots of intact plants. Experiments of this 
nature were carried out as early as the eighteenth century, and have 
been frequently repeated, in the original form and with various modifi- 
cations, up to the present day. In every instance the conclusion to be 
drawn is the same, namely, that the liquids rise most rapidly in the 
vessels and tracheides. It should, however, be noted that the rate of 
ascent of the liquid is, in such cases, generally estimated by the coloration 
of the cell-walls in which the pigment becomes deposited, a circumstance 
which may easily lead to erroneous conclusions, inasmuch as the water- 
conducting capacity of a cell is, of course, in no way related to the 
staining properties of its membranes. A •priori^ therefore, one would 
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feel disposed to place most reliance upon those experiments in which 
the rise of the coloured solution itself is observed, rather than some 
secondary phenomenon such as the coloration of the walls. Elfving, 
for example, has shown that when a watery solution of eosin is sucked 
through the wood of Tcumts haccata or other Conifer, the cavities of the 
tracheides become filled with the deep-red liquid, while their thickened 
walls remain unstained. In any case the method of coloured solutions 
is inadequate, where it is desired to determine the individual water- 
paths, and not merely the general course of the transpiration-current. 

Various physiologists have devised experiments for the special 
purpose of proving that the transpiration- current moves in the cavities of 
the vessels and tracheides, and not — as has been alleged especially by 
Unger and by Sachs — within the lignified walls of these elements. All 
these experiments consist in observing the effect of artificial occlusion of 
the tracheal cavities upon the transpiration-current. Elfving injected 
branches of Yew, Ash, Oak, etc., and also haulms of Indian Corn, with 
melted cacao-butter (previously coloured red) ; after allowing the fat to 
congeal, he cut a fresh surface and attempted to force water through 
the stem, but invariably without success. Wood is thus evidently 
rendered impervious to water, when the cavities of the vessels and 
tracheides are blocked with fat. In order to meet the objection that 
the injection of fat interferes with the permeability of the cell-walls, 
both Scheit and Errera replace the cacao-butter by gelatine coloured 
with eosin or Indian ink. In Errera's experiments, a branch was 
allowed to absorb the gelatine through its cut end by the force of its 
transpiration, with the result that the leaves soon drooped. In this 
way it has been clearly demonstrated that the transpiration current 
travels in the cavities of the conducting tubes. 

In searching for arguments in favour of the water-conducting function 
of vessels and tracheides, anatomical and histological evidence can only 
be regarded as of secondary importance in comparison with experi- 
mental data. Nevertheless, though the evidence of anatomy is not in 
itself conclusive, it cannot be altogether ignored in a professedly 
anatomical treatise. In this connection we may first of all lay stress 
upon the circumstance, that the vessels and tracheides invariably form a 
continuous system in every part of the plant-body, from the finest 
rootlets up to the extreme tips of the uppermost leaves. If these 
structures were merely reservoirs of water, as has been suggested in 
certain quarters, this continuity would be unnecessary, not to say 
incomprehensible. A further argument may be derived from the 
elongated tubular form of the vessels and tracheides, a fact which, con- 
sidered in conjunction with the experimental evidence, clearly indicates 
their conducting function. Another noteworthy circumstance is the very 
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close correlation which exists between the requirements of particular 
organs in respect of water-conduction on the one hand, and the number 
and diameter of their tracheal elements on the other. This correlation 
will be referred to again on a subsequent occasion. As regards the 
histology of the wails of water-conducting elements, special reference 
may once more be made to the bordered pits ; the significance of these 
peculiar ^ structures becomes partially comprehensible, if one assumes 
that water moves in the cavities of the cells to which they belong. 
This point will also receive more attention later on. 

At this stage it will be desirable to summarise in half a dozen 
sentences those facts concerning the conduction of water which may be 
regarded as definitely established : 

1. Vessels and tracheides normally contain both air and water, the 
relative amounts of the two substances varying according to the season 
and the time of day. 

2. The pressure of the air in the tracheal elements varies, but is 
frequently *very low. 

2. The injection of water into the vessels and tracheides is effected 
by osmotic forces, wdiich reside chiefly in the root-system. 

4. The partial removal of water from the vessels and tracheides is 
due to the osmotic “ suction ” developed in the mesopliyll. 

5. The rarefaction of tracheal air must be attributed to rapid 
removal ol water from the vessels. 

6. The vessels and tracheides serve as water-conducting tubes, and 
the water travels in their cavities. 

So far as small herbaceous plants are concerned, these facts are 
quite sufficient to account for the upward movement of water in the 
vessels and tracheides of the stem. In sucli plants, root-pressure is 
well able to keep the entire tracheal system filled with water from the 
roots right up to the tips of the leaves ; frequently, indeed, this pressure 
is so great that special organs — the hydathodes — are brought into play 
in order to get rid of the excess of water, and so to prevent the venti- 
lating spaces from becoming flooded. On the other hand, the entire 
conducting region lies within the sphere of influence of the osmotic 
suction developed in the transpiring mesophyll. 

Very different conditions, however, prevail in the case of tall trees, 
which naturally form the centre of interest in every enquiry into the 
causes of the ‘‘ ascent of sap.'’ In these plants the vessels and 
tracheides of the woody cylinder rarely contain continuous water- 
columns during any part of the vegetative season ; the physiologist is 
thus at once confronted with a host of difficulties, if he attempts to 
discover the details of the mechanism underlying the ascent of sap 
in tall trees, or even tries to determine what forces are available 
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for the purpose of raising large quantities of water to considerable 
heights. 

Where the vessels and tracheides are associated in bundles in such a 
manner that their readily permeable walls are laterally contiguous, 
water can pass in a continuous stream past the relatively stationary 
air-bubl;/les, provided the latter are not too long. Here the bubbles are 
comparable — as Schwendener has pointed out — to islands which break 
up a river into a network of channels. The conditions are different, if 
the transpiration current flows through vessels which are surrounded on 
every side by non-conducting tissues ; this arrangement is exemplifled, 
according to Strasburger, by the genera Salix and Ficus, and also by 
certain Leguminosae. In these circumstances, there are several ways in 
which the ascent of sap might theoretically take place, — and the 
same statement doubtless applies to all cases in which continuous 
water-tubes are present. One may, in the first place, suppose the 
alternating columns of water and air — which constitute a so-called 
Jamin's chain — to move bodily under the influence of appropriate forces. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that it is very exceptional for vessels 
to be as long as the stem or trunk in which they are located. Hence, 
in estimating the force which opposes the movement of the Jamin's 
chain as a whole, one must take into account not only the resistance 
opposed to displacement of the chain itself, but also the resistance* 
which the air-bubbles would have to overeonm in passing through the 
successive transverse septa; since the walls are highly impervious to 
air, this latter resistance must be very considerable. This mode of 
ascent of sap would, of course, be even more difficult of execution in a 
system of traclieides, on account of the far greater number of transverse 
walls. In the second place, the ascent of sap might consist — as 
Vesque maintained and Strasburger has reasserted — not in a bodily 
displacement of the Jamin’s chain, but in a movement of water past the 
stationary bubbles; if this is actually the case, there must be a thin 
film of water between the air-bubbles and the wall of the tube, linking 
up the apparently isolated water-columns. Einally, it is conceivable — 
as Westerrnaier first asserted — that the living xylern-parenchyma cells 
which are closely associated with all vessels and tracheides, and perhaps 
also the elements of the medullary rays, may act like so many minute 
suction- and compression-pumps, withdrawing water, by virtue of their 
osmotic activity, from the several liquid columns of the Jamin’s chain, 
only to discharge it at a higher level, either into another liquid column 
in the same chain, or into a different section of the conducting tube. 
These different theoretical possibilities might, of course, also be combined 
in various ways. The whole question, however, has not as yet progressed 
beyond the stage of more or less well-founded hypotheses and suggestions. 
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Similarly, it ifi not yet possible to indicate the precise function 
performed by the bordered pits which constitute such a characteristic 
feature of the walls of water-conducting elements. As Schwendener 
has pointed out, the constructioh of a bordered pit tends to increase the 
surface available for diffusion without reducing the strengtl of the wall 
more than is absolutely unavoidable (of. Ch. I.) The development of 
the border which overlaps the pit-cavity, thus in a sense represents a 
compromise, between the requirements of the mechanical principle on 
the one hand, and the demands of translocation on the other. This 
explanation, however, does not account for the presence of the most 
characteristic part of the limiting membrane, namely, the torus. Direct 
observation has shown, that the torus may become closely appressed to 
the orifice of the pit, so that the latter is tightly closed. The bordered 
pits are thus undoubtedly adapted for a very special purpose. Eussow 
states that they represent minute valves, a view which is certainly 
borne out by every feature of their construction. The torus must be 
assumed to be relatively impervious to water, and, when in a state* of 
imbibition, also to air ; if, therefore, the pressure becomes unequal on the 
two aides of the limiting membrane, the torus is forced against the 
mouth of the pit, which thus becomes more or less effectually closed. 
Where the border is thin, the margin of the aperture bulges slightly 
inwards, an arrangement which helps to ensure a good contact with the 
limiting membrane; this point was first noted by Eussow. In the closed 
condition of the pit the thin marginal area of the limiting membrane 
stretches elastically so as to fit the border exactly, if it is not already 
wide enough for this purpose. When the pressures on the two sides of the 
wall are equal or not greatly different, the torus presses quite loosely, 
or not at all, against the orifice ; in this condition of the pit, diffusion 
can proceed freely through the thin marginal area of the limiting mem- 
brane, which is highly pervious, at any rate to water. 

What difference of pressure — whether of water or of air — is required 
in order to induce the bordered pits to close, is not known with any 
certainty.^*’^ Eussow, however, points out, that when fresh Coniferous 
wood is allowed to dry, the pits invariably close, all the limiting mem- 
branes shifting towards the low-pressure side. A difference of pressure 
of less than one atmosphere is thus certainly effective. In this par- 
ticular experiment the limiting membranes become pressed so tightly 
against the border, that the tori assume the form of hemispherical pro- 
tuberances projecting through the pit orifices. It has been calculated 
by Pappenheirn, on the basis of certain filtration experiments, that most 
of the bordered pits in a piece of Coniferous wood will close under a 
difference of pressure of 5 cm. of mercury (about ^fjth of an atmo- 
sphere). But for various reasons estimates of this kind cannot be 
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regarded even as approximately accurate. The attraction of the tdk*i 
cannot, of course, lead to an actually air- or water-tight sealing of the 
pits ; Pappenheim and Strasburger have, in fact, shown experimentally, 
that it merely results in a great reduction of the permeability of these 
structures towards water and air. 

Precisely what part the valve action of the bordered pits plays in 
connection with the ascent of sap, is not clear. Strasburger supposes, 
that these pits represent an automatic mechanism for preventing the 
low tension that arises in a partially depleted water-channel from being 
relieved by the entrance of air, before the deficiency of water can be 
made good ; for this reason, depleted vessels do not necessarily lose their 
water-conducting capacity, whereas they undoubtedly would do so, if 
large quantities of air were to gain admittance. 

In conclusion, a few sentences may be devoted to the hitherto like- 
wise unsolved problem of the sources of the energy employed in raising 
water to the tops of tall trees. Since this question really belongs to 
the domain of pure physiology, it will, in the first instance, suffice to 
remark that neither capillarity, nor atmospheric pressure, nor root- 
pressure can supply the requisite energy, while it is quite inadmissible 
to suppose that the water moves either by osmosis alone, or in the form 
of vapour. A very considerable amount of energy may, however, 
become available in consequence of transpiration, since this process 
can, in certain circumstances, give rise to a very powerful osmotic 
suction, particularly when the removal of water is rapid enough to 
cause a large diminution of turgor in the mesophyll, which is the actual 
site both of the evaporation and of the osmotic action. Under ordi- 
nary conditions, however, no very great diminution of turgor actually 
takes place. Hence the suggestion recently put forward by Dixon and 
Joly, and independently by Askenasy, to the effect that the cohesive 
power of water probably enables the suction produced by transpiration 
to be transmitted to the root system, cannot seriously affect our 
estimate of the value of osmotic suction as a source of energy. 

Elaborate calculations, and a careful consideration of the general be- 
haviour of Jamin s chains, led Schwendener to conclude that the upward 
suction produced in these chains as a result of transpiration is usually 
restricted to the smaller twigs, and in all probability seldom extends 
below the base of the leafy crown. As, on the other hand, the action 
of root-pressure cannot as a rule raise water more than 1 or 2 metres 
above the ground, in the case of our native deciduous trees, “ the move- 
ment of the Jamin’s chains in that part of the trunk which lies 
between the aforesaid limits can only be due to forces resident in the 
trunk itself.” Schwendener accordingly assumes, that the requisite 
energy is furnished in some as yet unexplained fashion by the living 
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elements of the wood, thereby confessing his adherence to the views 
previously formulated by Westermaier, Godlewski and Janse, who all 
maintain that the ascent of sap is a vital and not a purely physical 
process. 

Strasburger, on the contrary, has endeavoured to disprove the 
vitalistic theory experimentally. He has succeeded in showing that 
poisonous liquids, such as solutions of copper sulphate or picric acid, 
which rapidly kill the living cells of the wood, may nevertheless rise for 
days in succession, in trunks 20 metres (65 feet) in height, right up to 
the transpiring foliage. Strasburger’s experiments are, however, open 
to many objections, and are certainly not conclusive. On the contrary, 
recent experiments carried out by Ursprung appear to support the 
opposite view, according to which the living cells of the wood do take 
an active part in raising water. Ursprung finds that, if a portion of a 
branch or trunk is boiled, etherised, or cooled down sufficiently, so that 
its living cells are rendered inactive, the transference of water is 
invariably retarded to such an extent that the experimental plants 
soon wither and die. 

3. The Hpeciid uses of vessels and of traclteidcs. 

Between vessels and tracheides no very sharp distinction can be 
drawn in respect either of length or of diameter ; nevertheless, these 
two types of water-conducting element are so clearly differentiated in 
most Angiosperms, that one is forced to enquire whether both are 
employed for precisely the same purposes or not. Anatomical investi- 
gation supplies an unequivocal answer to this question : for — as 
Schwendener long ago remarked, — wherever this differentiation exists, 
the vessels serve mainly to transport water over considerable distances, 
whereas the tracheides are chiefly employed in satisfying local require- 
ments. A comparison between a typical leaf and a typical stem brings 
out this difference of function very clearly. In the stem the principal 
channels of the transpiration-current consist mainly or exclusively of 
vessels, while the lateral offshoots of tliese main channels — forming in 
the leaves a dense network, which serves to effect a uniform distri- 
bution of water throughout the mesophyll — are largely or entirely com- 
posed of tracheides. Tracheides also predominate in the lateral anasto- 
moses that connect adjacent vascular bundles, or different parts of the 
secondary woody cylinder (the latter case being exemplified by the 
Oak), with one another. 

The fact that vessels represent the principal water-paths, is indi- 
cated not only by the great length of these structures, but also by their 
width, which is on an average greater than that of tracheides. This 
argument is in no sense vitiated by the circumstance that tracheides 
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ttm,y also be very long and wide in exceptional cases — for instance, in 
the stems and petioles of Mttsay Oanna and Ncluinhinvi (cf. above, 
p. 308). 

The division of labour which finds expression in the differentiation 
of vessels and tracheides, of course corresponds to a high level of general 
organisation. In accordance with this rule, one finds that the water- 
conducting tissue of Mosses consists entirely of rudimentary tracheides. 
In the Pteridophyta, also, tracheides alone are recorded, with few 
exceptions {Fferis aqtdlinay root of Ailiyriiim filix, feminci). Among 
Conifers true vessels are unrepresented, even in the primary bundles, 
while the secondary woody cylinder likewise consists solely of “ fibre 
tracheides.” It is, in fact, only among Dicotyledons that true vessels 
predominate in the secondary xylerii : in SaliXy in FIohh and in certain 
Leguminosae they are the sole water-conducting elements. 

4. Variations in the development of the uiater-cond.ucting system in 
relation to different reqnirementsff^ 

The demands that are made upon the water-conducting capacity of 
the vascular system, of course vary directly in accordance with the 
transpiratory activity of the plant. Consequently, the size and number 
of the foliage leaves, and the climatic and edaphic conditions to which 
the plant is exposed, must exert a marked influence upon the quantita- 
tive and qualitative development of the vessels and tracheides. Special 
ecological relations, finally, and peculiarities in the general scheme of 
construction of the plant-body, also affect the development of the paths 
of water-conduction. 

The general correlation which exists between the number and width 
of the water-conducting tubes on the one hand, and the extent of the 
foliar transpiring surface on the other, stands in no need of explanation ; 
great interest, however, attaches to the fact — established experimentally 
by dost — that this correlation sometimes affects the differentiation of 
the vascular system during the development of the individual in a very 
remarkable manner. If a seedling of Fhaseolas viultiflorus is deprived 
of one of its two primary leaves, or even of later-formed leaves 
together with one or more axillary buds, — in either case before the 
organs in question have unfolded — it is found that the vascular bundles 
supplying the amputated leaves or buds remain rudimentary, especially 
as regards their water-conducting components. Josr obtained confirma- 
tory results with seedlings of HeliantJms annuus and Vida Faha. In 
these cases there is evidently a process of adaptive self- regulation at 
work, the elimination of the transpiring surfaces leading to a timely 
arrest of the development of the corresponding water-conducting 
strands. 
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The water-conducting system likewise undergoes reduction if a 
diminution or complete stoppage of transpiration is brought about, not 
by the removal of the transpiring organs, but by an increase in the 
humidity of the atmosphere, or by actual imersion in water. Kohl 
has demonstrated this point by comparing the structure of the stem in 
plants of Lwmium album, Isopyrum ihalwtroides, Aster chinensis and 
Lyeopus europacus, grown in a damp and in a dry atmosphere respec- 
tively. A very considerable adaptability in this respect has also been 
observed, by Schenck, in the case of Cardamine pratensis ; if individuals 
of this ordinarily terrestrial plant are grown in water, the water- 
conducting tissue of the stem becomes greatly reduced. As might be 
expected, plants which are naturally amphibious exhibit a similar 
plasticity. 

The most far-reaching reduction of the water-conducting strands is 
naturally to be found among submerged water-plants. In the majority 
of such plants, spiral and annular vessels are indeed differentiated in 
the young axial organs, but soon degenerate completely over long dis- 
tances, being replaced by a lysigenous intercellular canal. This con- 
dition is exemplified by certain species of Potamoyeton, and by the 
genera Zannichellia, AWienia and Cymodocm\ here the vessels only 
remain intact at the nodes. In Elodea canadensis one or two axile 
vessels are differentiated in the apical region, but disappear altogether, 
even at the nodes, when the stem begins to elongate. According to 
’ Sanio, Chratopliyllnm never forms any vessels at all. It should be 
noted that this vascular reduction by no means involves the tissues that 
serve for the conduction of proteins ; as a matter of fact, the translo- 
cation of these substances is not in the least affected by the nature of 
the medium in which the plant grows. 

The fact that vessels are still differentiated in the young internodes 
of most submerged Angiosperms, might be regarded as the consequence 
of a hereditary tendency, since these plants are — like all aquatic 
Phanerogams — undoubtedly descended from terrestrial ancestors. It 
is, however, unlikely that the vascular tissue of the young stem is 
"altogether functionless, even in such cases. The frequent occurrence 
of so-called water-pores or similar apertures in connection with the 
foliar bundle-ends, furnishes indirect evidence of an actual flow of 
sap along these transitory strands. The openings in question evidently 
serve for the exudation of sap, a process which may to some extent 
assist in the transportation of food materials, while it also facilitates the 
removal of metabolic by-products. 

The development of the water- conducting system is noticeably 
affected, not only by a diminution, but also by any increase in the 
demands which are made upon it. Instructive illustrations of this 
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fact are furnished by twining plants, and by climbers in general. In such 
plants the construction of the conducting system is governed — as 
Westermaier and Ambronn have shown — by two factors, namely the 
great length of the conducting region and the relatively small cross- 
sectional area available for the disposition of the conducting elements. 




Diagram tt) show the leading anatomical (lifT»5rence.s between a tendril and a leafy 
braneVi of the V'ine. A. Sector of a T.S. through a fully -do velo))ed tei^dnl. Ji. Similar 
Rector of a T.S. through a yearling branch ; I, loplomo ; g, hadrome-veRHols ; ff, fibrouH 
strands. Prirnary hadrome and fibrouH strands shaded. Botli figures arc drawn to 
scale with the aid of a camera lucida. For further explanation sec text. 

These conditions render it highly necessary that all features which 
tend to lower the rate of conduction should be eliminated ; in the 
case of water-conducting vessels the most serious obstacle to rapid flow 
arises from the adhesion of the water to the walls of the tube. This 
difficulty can be most readily overcome by an increase in the diameter 
of the tube, since in the case of a cylinder of given height the area of the 
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wall is directly proportional to the radius, whereas the volume varies 
as the square of the radius. As a matter of fact, it is well known 
that the vessels in the stems of climbers are very wide in comparison 
with those of ordinary plants, being indeed often readily visible with 
the naked eye. The average width of the larger vessels— is measured 
by Westermaier and Ambronn — of certain climbers is set forth in the 
adjoining table ; for the sake of comparison, the corresponding figures 
are appended for a few common deciduous trees: 


Cmmheuk. 

Hypaiithera Gaapevd ~ 

Avcrag-e width 
of large vessels 
ill /ut. 

- 600-700 

Treks. 

Oak - 



Average width 
of largo vessels 
in g. 

- 200-300 

Calat.uis - 

350 

Elm - 

- 

- 

158 

A liisoiiperma Passiflord- 

300 

Ash- 

- 

- 

140 

PaasifJ'Ora laurlfoldt, 

200 

Birch 

- 

- 

85 

l\ cdidis - - - 

200 

Alder 

- 

- 

76 

sinensis - 

200 

Lime 

- 

- 

60 

Aristolodiia sp, - 

140 

Pear 

- 

- 

40 

Serjaiiia sp. - 

120 

Box - 

- 

- 

28 


The vessels of young branches are in general narrower than those 
of the older wood; the difference is probably connected with the fact 
that the distance over which water has to be transported is less in the 
former case. 

The ecologically conditioned variation in the width of the vessels 
appears especially striking, when one compares transverse sections of 
the stems of climbing and erect species belonging to the same genus. 
Thus the total cross-sectional area of the larger vessels is six times as 
great in (ralimn r/2Ui)’i)ic as it is in G. verum. Similar differences may 
even be observed in different organs of one and the same plant. It is 
very instructive, for instance, to compare the width and number of the 
vessels in the tendrils and in the leafy branches of ViHs vinifcra. As 
a glance at the adjoining figure (Fig. 131) will show, no bettor illus- 
tration could be found of the manner in which different physiological 
requirements, in respect of water-conduction, are reflected in the ana- 
tomical structure of the organs concerned. 


5. 

The cavities of water-conducting elements often become blocked, 
for varying distances, by more or less closely packed bladder-shaped 
intrusions derived from the adjoining parenchymatous cells. These 
intrusive vesicles, the development of which was first studied and 
explained by Hermine von Keichenbach, are known as tyloses. Most 
frequently they arise in connection with one-sided bordered pits, the 
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limiting membranes of which undergo active surface growth and thus 
push their way into the cavities of the vessels ; in annular and spiral 
vessels, tyloses similarly arise from circumscribed areas of the thin 
membrane separating two adjacent thickening rings or two successive 
turns of a spiral thickening fibre (Fig. 132). A single parenchymatous 
cell may^give rise to several tyloses. As long as it remains alive, 

of course, a tylosis contains cytoplasm 
and cell-sap, while it may also be 
furnished with a nucleus which has 
passed over from the parent cell. The 
walls of tyloses are generally thin ; 
where adjoining tyloses become con- 
crescent, the common walls generally 
bear pits which correspond on both 
sides in the ordinary way. Hermine 
von Iteichenbach did not fail to note 
the fact tliat tyloses are but rarely 
cut off from their parent cells by septa. 
Molisch was also unable to discover any 
septation, except in Cuspidaria ptero- 
C(irp(t and in Jlohinia, Multicellular 
tyloses, closely resembling hairs, are 
recorded by Winkler as occurring in 
Jdajuenioiitia violacea. As a rule, 
Iiowever, these structures do not consist 
of independent cells, but represent mere 
diverticula of parenchymatous elements. 

The functions of tyloses seem to 
be somewhat variable. They occur 
with especial frequency beneath the 
scars of branches that have broken 
off, and also near the severed ends 
of cuttings, being in both cases 
developed in such numbers that they become flattened by mutual 
pressure, and completely fill the cavities of the vessels for a consider- 
able distance ; in these instances it can hardly be doubted that they 
serve, as Boehm first suggested, to plug up the cavities of the conduct- 
ing tubes that have suffered mechanical injury. The tyloses which 
appear in heart-wood, or in the older portions of splint-wood, in the 
absence of any injury, apparently fulfil a similar purpose. Sclerotic 
tyloses, such as occur in Piratmcra guianensis and Mespilodaphiie 
Sassafras, must obviously add to the mechanical strength of the heart- 
wood. Those tyloses, finally, which contain starch grains, — like the cells 





TyloBCB. A. Young tylosis developing in 
a spiral vessel of the i)etiole of Memstfrn 
dHiciosa. B. Tylosis in a pitted vessel of a 
branch of Kohitiut Fsrudoracia. I>. A tyloHiw 
just beginning to develop in an annular 
vessel of the petiole of Cururbita maxima. 
C. A similar tylosis at a lat^r stage of 
development. 
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from which they arise — should be regarded as reservoirs of carbohydrate 
material, a fact recognised by the discoverer of these structures. In 
the rhizomes of Aristoiochia Clmrmtitis and A. Serpe^itaria, for example, 
the tyloses contain so much starch in winter-time, that the vessels 
appear to be crammed with this reserve-material for great distances. 

While these various hypotheses concerning the functions of tyloses 
are doubtless applicable to the special cases selected for mention above, 
they do not provide an explanation of the fact that these structures so 
frequently develop in uninjured vessels in herbaceous plants, — and 
also in many woody species — without reaching a size sufficient to bring 
them into contact with one another. Such tyloses obviously cannot act 
as plugs ; starch is also by no means always present in these structures. 
The author believes that tyloses of this last-mentioned type take some 
part in the process of conduction, by increasing the surface of contact 
between the vessels and the neighbouring parenchymatous cells. In 
this way they might, for instance, accelerate the development of 
exudation-pressure in the vessels. They might also conceivably excrete 
sugar into the cavity, or, on the other hand, withdraw certain con- 
stituents of the sap, thus acting like haustoria, which they indeed 
resemble in form. This view with regard to the function of tyloses is 
supported by the following circumstance, which was first noted by 
Eeess : In vessels which live for several years, the formation of tyloses 
may continue for a long time, just as if the first-formed tyloses gradu- 
ally became functionless, and hence had to be replaced by freshly- 
developed organs of the same kind. It is quite evident that much 
remains to be done towards a complete elucidation of the physiological 
anatomy of tyloses. 

B. TRANSLOCATION OF PLASTIC MATERIAL. 

'The first step towards internal differentation within the conducting 
system is taken, when separate channels are developed for the conduction 
of water and for the transportation of plastic substances. The second 
stage of specialisation involves a further division of labour, whereby 
the more diffusible compounds are segregated from the less diffusible 
substances, each group of bodies being relegated to a separate conduct- 
ing tissue. The readily diffusible compounds are exemplified by the 
soluble carbohydrates, and by cisparagine — a decomposition product 
of proteins — and other amides. These substances travel in the con- 
ducting parenchyma. Among the substances which diffuse with difficulty 
the various proteins are the most important. In the Higher Plants 
these compounds travel chiefly in the sieve-tubes, but are probably also 
transported to a certain extent in the phloem- parenchyma (cambiform 
cells). In Pangimn edule the hydrocyanic acid which Treub believes 
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to be the first demonstrable nitrogenous product of synthesis, follows 
practically the same path as the protein-compounds. 

Latex-tubes occupy a special position, since they take part in the 
conduction of both classes of plastic compounds, besides often acting as 
repositories of waste-products. 

1. ComlvMing parenchyvia. 

The category of conducting parenchyma {Leif/pa rcnchym) comprises 
a variety of parenchymatous tissues, which all perform essentially 
similar functions ; the parenchymatous bundle-sheaths and the nerve- 
parenchyma of leaf-blades, the bulk of the cortical parenchyma of the 
petiole and stem and the parenchymatous constituents of the primary 
leptome- and hadrome-strands all come under this heading. Physio- 
logically considered, these various parenchymatous tissues collectively 
constitute a definite tissue, inasmuch as they all serve principally for 
the conduction of non -nitrogenous plastic substances in general, and of 
carbohydrates (hexoses, transitory starch) in particular.^^’^ 

Conducting parenchyma is always composed of thin-walled, more 
or less elongated elements; where it forms part of a hadrorne strand, the 
walls are generally lignified. The cells contain living protoplasts, and 
their transverse walls are usually furnished with simple pits for greater 
ease of diffusion. In Dicotyledonous leaves the cells of the parenchy- 
matous bundle-sheaths not infrequently develop lateral branches, which 
extend toward the adjoining elements of the intermediary tissue or 
spongy parenchyma. In addition to protoplasm, conducting paren- 
chyma cells usually contain various sugars dissolved in. the cell-sap, 
or fine-grained transitory starch. Very often the cells in question are 
also provided with chloroplasts ; their photosynthetic activity is how- 
ever, in all probability, never very great, and is always subordinated to 
their principal function of conduction. A totally different subsidiary 
function — namely, storage — may assume greater importance ; during 
the resting season, in fact, when translocation is largely in abeyance, 
storage often becomes the principal function of the conducting paren- 
chyma. 

2. Leptomc-parenchyma {canihiform. cells). 

Leptome-parenchyma consists of elongated thin-walled cells, pointed 
at either end or attenuated in prosenchymatous fashion, and provided 
with more or less well-developed protoplasts (Fig. 136). In their 
typical form these cells closely resemble the cambial or procambial 
elements from which they are derived ; it is on account of this resem- 
blance that they have been termed cambiform cells. They are well 
provided with pits, which are especially numerous on the terminal 
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walls ; the fact that the lateral walls also bear a cousiderable number 
of pits suggests the existence of an active interchange of materials 
between the leptome-parenchyma on the one hand, and the contiguous 
conducting parenchyma and companion-cells on the other. Leptome- 
parenchyma cells frequently become subdivided into tyvj or more 
segments by secondary transverse walls ; such septate leptome-paren- 
chyma is connected by various intermediate stages with typical non- 
prosencbymatous conducting parenchyuia.^^^ 

Little is known concerning the iunctions of leptome-parenchyma. 
A plausible theory, which, however, still requires confirmation, is that 
it serves for the conduction of the .more readily dihusible among the 
protein compounds over considerable distances. Most probably this 
tissue is also to some extent responsible for transferring protein com- 
pounds to and from the sieve-tubes. Such leptome-parenchyma cells as 
approximate closely to ordinary conducting parenchyma in structure, 
may perhaps take part in the transportation of carbohydrates. 

M. Sicvr-fnbcs and c()m2')anio7i-cclls}'^'^ 

Sieve-tubes are formed by the longitudinal fusion of rows of elon- 
gated cells. The length of the individual segments — which are clearly 
distinguishable even when the sieve-tube is fully developed — varies 
within wide limits ; the largest known segments (exceeding 2 n;m.) 
occur in climbing plants, which likewise possess the widest sieve-tubes 
(•02-*08 mm. in diam.). The partitions separating successive segments 
from one another are as a rule strictly transverse in primary bundles, 
whereas in the secondary leptome of Dicotyledons and (ryinnosperms they 
are very oblique. The septa bear the sieve-plates, which, from an onto- 
genetic point of view, merely represent the peculiarly modified limiting 
membranes of unusually large pits. Where the septum is strictly trans- 
verse or nearly so, it becomes transformed bodily into a single sieve-plate, 
except for a very narrow marginal zone (Digs. 133 and 134); a dis- 
tinctly oblique septum, on the contrary, always bears several transversely 
elongated sieve- plates, placed one above the other and separated by narrow 
strips of imperforate membrane (Fig. 135). Sieve-plates also occur on the 
lateral walls of the tubes ; these are variously disposed, but are always 
restricted to the walls that abut against other sieve-tubes. 

Every sieve-plate is partially thickened in a characteristic manner, 
the thick portions forming a delicate network. The mesHes of this 
reticulum are known as sieve-fields. Among Gymnosperrns they are 
perforated by protoplasmic threads, which later become converted into 
so-called slime-strings. In Angiosperms, on the other hand, the regions 
of the limiting membrane corresponding to the sieve-fields of 
Gymnosperms become completely absorbed; the sieve-plates are thus 
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finally traversed by closely crowded equidistant circular or polygonal 
pores. 

In a certain sense, therefore, the sieve-tubes of Gyranosperms are 
comparable to tracheides, while those of Angiosperms correspond to 
genuine vessels. The width of the smallest known sieve-pores hardly 
exceeds -ithe transverse diameter of the exceedingly minute pores that 
traversed the limiting membranes of ordinary pits. At the opposite end 
of the scale must be placed the sieve-pores of such plants as Cncurbita 

or Lagcnaria, which may reach a 
diameter of oya; this is another 
instance of the prevalence of large 
conducting channels in climbing 
plants. 

Sooner or later every sieve- 
plate becomes invested by a peculiar 
highly refractive substance, to which 
Hanstein has given the name of 
callus. These callus-pads consist of 
a special carbohydrate, which 
is characterised by the fact that it 
Fici. 133. is insoluble in cuprammonia, but 

Small portion of a loptome-strand of Lagenaria SOlublc in a Cold 1 per CCnt. SOlu- 
in T.S., Hhowiiig two siovo-plateK, w and . « . j i i i 

each occupying the whole extent of a tranavorsc tlOn Ol CaUStlC pOtaSll anCl in SOCla 
septum of a sieve-tuhe. One Hievo-plate (m) has i i • r • ^ i ^ i 

wider meshes than the other (n). x375. After Do SOlutlOn. It IS lUrthcr* Stained 

reddish-brown by chlor-zinc-iodine 
and bright blue by aniline blue. The callus does not merely cover 
both surfaces of the sieve-plate, but also lines the walls of the sieve- 
pores (I"ig. 136, ca)\ the pores consequently become partially or 
entirely blocked. Since, however, mllosc is a readily soluble sub- 
stance, the contracted or occluded pore may be reopened at a later 
stage. In many cases, therefore, as was noted long ago by Wilhelm, 
callus serves the purpose of regulating the width of the sieve-, 
pores in accordance with variations in the intensity of translocation. 
The formation of callus at the beginning of winter, for example, often 
leads to the complete occlusion of the sieve-pores, and hence to an 
entire cessation of the flow of material in the sieve-tubes. In the 
spring the sieve-tubes may be reopened by the dissolution of the 
callus-pads. Such an alternate opening and closing of the tubes takes 
place, for example, in Vitis and in certain other woody Dicotyledons,, as 
well as in many Monocotyledonous rhizomes. In the majority of plants, 
however, the deposition of callus results in the permanent closure of the 
sieve-pores, and for this reason only takes place in old sieve-tubes 
which are about to become inactive. 
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In its young state — before perforation of the septa takes place — 
every sieve-tube segment is provided with a mote or less well-developed 
peripheral layer of protoplasm and with a large nucleus, while the sap- 
cavity is filled with a watery non-coagulable liquid. Later a number 
of highly refractive homogeneous slimy globules of protein material 
appear within the peripheral protoplasm. In the Cucurbitaceae these 
slimy masses dissolve again before the sieve-tubes are fully developed, 
but in other plants they are permanently retained. In the sieve-tubes of 
Bohinia Pseudacacia and other Leguminosae the slimy protein substance 
is generally collected, according to Strasburger, into a large ellipsoidal 
mass suspended near the middle of the tube by two fine threads, one of 
which passes to each of the terminal sieve-plates. The peripheral 
protoplasmic layer persists in the adult sieve-tube, and doubtless 
extends over the walls of the sieve-pores, so that this peripheral proto- 
plasm is continuous from segment to segment. The nuclei, on the 
other band, become disorganised and disappear, while the sieve-tube is 
still in process of development. The peripheral protoplasm frequently 
contains leucoplasts, with included starch -grains which assume a wine- 
red coloration on treatment with iodine. The sap-cavities of fully- 
formed sieve-tubes are filled with a clear, more or less concentrated 
solution of protein compounds, which in the Cucurbitaceae has a slimy 
consistency. As A. Fischer has shown, it is impossible to obtain a 
correct idea of the distribution of the protein material in the tube, 
unless the organ that is to be examined is immersed bodily in boiling 
water before being cut into sections. When this precaution is observed, 
it is found that the coagulated albuminoid slime is uniformly distributed 
throughout each segment, and also extends through the sieve-pores. If, 
however, the sections are prepared from living stems — as had been 
customary previous to Fischer’s work — the sieve-tubes become partially 
emptied ; what remains of the contents forms a mass of slime in con- 
tact with each sieve-plate in the shape either of a thin disc or a thick 
plug {Schlauchhopf), In the majority of plants, as a matter of fact, 
the concentration of the protein solution in the sieve-tubes is too low to 
furnish any appreciable coagulum on boiling. 

Leaving aside the Thallophyta, which will be dealt with later on in a 
separate section, it is found that sieve-tube-like rows of cells first 
appear in the rudimentary leptome-groups of the central strand of the 
stem in the most highly organised Mosses, namely, the Polyteiohaceae. 
The terminal enlargement of these cells, and the presence of a large 
amount of protein material in their protoplasts, are both features which 
recall the sieve-tube segments in the primary bundles of Angiosperms 
Typical sieve-plates are not found in the Polytrichaceae, nor does any 
formation of callus take place. It is nevertheless probable that 
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numerous exceedingly minute sieve-pores are present ; for if the cells 
in question are plasmolysed, the protoplasts hardly ever separates from 
the transverse walls, with which they are evidently in very close rela- 
tion. According to Poirault, the sieve-plates of the Pteridophyta are 
likewise only perforated by very minute pores, similar to those which 
traverse ]the limiting membranes of ordinary pits, l^oirault was able to 
place the existence of these fine pores beyond doubt in the case of 
Angioptcris and Ophioglossiivi. Among Gymnosperms, also, the sieve- 
plates — though areolated — are, as already stated, traversed only by very 

fine pores ; the sieve-fields never become 
obliterated, as they do in Angiosperms. 

Not unnaturally, the physiological 
functions of such characteristic organs as 
the sieve- tubes have long been the sub- 
ject of speculation. The most widely 
accepted view is that first put forward 
by Niigeli, which regards the sieve-tubes 
as organs serving for the conduction of 
the less diffusible plastic materials, and 
especially of protein compounds.^ 

More recently, Czapek has endea- 
voured to prove by experiment that the 
sieve-tubes are also instrumental in trans- 
porting carbohydrates, and are thus re- 
sponsible for the conduction of the greater 
proportion of the non-nitrogenous plastic 
materials as well.^^‘‘^ llis results may, 
iiowevcr, be interpreted in (luite a differ- 

iii iiSit-r 1 ! I .it II. ( !i; wiili alcohol and 

iodine ; f/, Kievo-jiliito ; r, contracted con- CUt SCnSC, Ulld do llOt 111 Hliy CaSC COU- 
tontw, xiiTo. After Uc Jiary, . . . , 

trovert the hypothesis maintained by 
Schirnper, the author and others, who believe that the translocation 
of carbohydrates takes place mainly in tlie conducting parenchyma. 
Certainly there seems no cogent reason for abandoning tlie view of 
Ntigeli, according to which the sieve-tubes are principally concerned 
with the transportation of protein-compounds. 

With regard to the anatomical evidence bearing upon this matter, 
it may first of all be pointed out that the form and structure of the 
sieve-tubes, and particularly the perforation of the sieve-plates, are 
most readily explained by means of Nageli’s theory. If it _be 
objected that the pores traversing the sieve-plates are in many cases so 
narrow, that the pressures which prevail in the sieve-tubes could hardly 
suffice to force “ protoplasm through them, it may be replied that it is 
not protoplasm that passes through the sieve-pores, but a solution of 
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protein compounds, which, moreover, is generally of a more or less 
watery consistency. It is just where the solution is slimy — as in the 
CucUKBlTACEAE — that the sieve-pores are unusually wide. Another, 
strong argument in favour of the protein-couducting function of the 
sieve-tubes is derived from the disposition of these structures in the 
plant-body. For, like the tracheal elements, the sieve-tubes are arranged 
in continuous strands, which traverse all the organs that have to be 
supplied with protein-compounds ; in particular, they link up the foliar 
mesophyll, which is very probably tlui site of the most active protein- 
synthesis, with the regions where protein com- 
pounds are in greatest demand. It appears, 
further, that the total cross-sectional area of the 
leptome-strands in a particular organ — which is 
an approximate measure of the total number of 
sieve-tubes — in general corresponds very closely 
to the relative cpiantity of protein-material that 
passes through that organ. If, for example, the 
transverse section of a tendril of the Vine be 
compared with that of a leafy branch of the same 
plant, the leptorne is always found to be much 
more ma.ssively developed in the last-mentioned 
organ (Fig. 131). On the other hand, a similar 
comparison between a vegetative stem or branch, 
and an inllorescence-axis or peduncle of the same 
plant, often demonstrates tliat the increased sup}>ly 
of protein-compounds rerpiired for the purpose of 
pollen- or seed-production may necessitate a cor- 
responding enlargement of the leptome-strands. A 
single instance may be cited in support of this 
statement. If the cross-sectional area of the 
leptorne in a yearling vegetative twig of the Hazel 
{Coryhtfi Andlana) be denoted by the figure 100, 
the corresponding value ibr this tissue in a floral 
axis, hearing two staminate catkins, was in a given instance found to be 
equal to 146. It is also significant, that sieve-tubes of large calibre are 
present in large numbers in the walls of the insect-catching and -digesting 
pitchers of Nejicnthcs. Increased demands upon the conducting capacity 
of the leptorne may, in certain circumstances, react not only upon the 
quantitative but also upon the qualitative development of the sieve-tubes. 
Among climbers, for example, the factorswhich have been referred to above, 
in connection with the organisation of the water-conducting system, exert 
an equally marked influence upon the development of the sieve-tubes ; 
attention has indeed already been drawn to the unusual width of the 
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sieve-pores in the case of climbing plants. It is thus not a mere 
coincidence, that when we desire to demonstrate the structure of sieve- 
tubes, or to carry out researches upon these organs, we generally make 
use of climbers such as Cmurhita Pepo, Zagenaria vulgaris^ Vitis vinifera, 
and Calamus Rotaoig, According to Westermaier and Arabronn, par- 
ticularly^ well-developed sieve- tubes occur also in Humulus Lupulus, 
Clematis Vitalba, Lonicera Caprifolium, Lioscorea Batatas, Tamus com- 
munis, in the genus Serjania, in the Passifloraceae, etc. 

The conclusions concerning the functions of leptouie-tissue which 
have been arrived at above, on an anatomical basis, receive strong 
confirmation from the results of the so-called ringing experiments^^® 
which were first employed for scientific purposes by Hanstein. In the 
majority of Dicotyledonous stems and branches, the leptome-strands 
are all extracambial. If, now, an annular zone comprising all 
the extracambial tissues be removed from a severed twig — say of a 
Willow — near its basal end, only a few small adventitious roots sub- 
sequently arise from the short piece below the decorticated strip. The 
larger piece, on the other hand, swells out just above the incision, 
owing to the formation of a mass of callus- tissue, and gives rise to 
numerous long roots. In this experiment the continuity of the leptome 
is completely broken, whereas the conducting parenchyma of the wood 
is left intact ; the result clearly indicates that the protein-compounds 
required for the production of roots travel exclusively in the leptome- 
strands, or, in other words, in the sieve-tubes, and perhaps to some 
extent also in the leptom e-parenchyma (cambiform cells). Hanstein 
further found that ringing a severed branch does not seriously interfere 
with the access of protein-compounds to the shorter piece, in those 
Dicotyledons which possess additional leptome-strands in the pith (such 
as the Piper ACEAE, Nyctaginaceae, Solanaceae, Cucurbitaceae, etc.). 
This result is entirely in agreement with the interpretation placed upon 
the preceding experiment ; for, in the second case, only a portion of the 
strands that are believed to serve for protein-conduction are severed. 

As regards the nature of the forces that control the movements of 
protein-compounds in the sieve-tubes, there seems, in the first place, no 
doubt that the liquid contents of the intact sieve-tubes are under a certain 
amount of pressure, which causes them to flow in the direction of least 
resistance. When, namely, a petiole or stem of Cucurhita is cut across, 
large quantities of slimy protein-material exude from the severed sieve- 
tubes. With reference to this point, A. Fischer has proved, that the 
effects of the partial depletion of the sieve-tubes extend backwards 
from the cut surface of a petiole through one or two internodes at the 
very least. This observation indicates that the pressure in the sieve- 
tubes is sufficient to overcome the resistance opposed by a very con- 
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siderable number of sieve-plates. Thence we may infer that any 
differences of pressure which arise within the intact sieve-tube system, 
owing to the partial depletion of the tubes at certain points, are at once 
equalised by a more or less rapid displacement of the liquid contents in 
the corresponding direction. 

Whether the hydrostatic pressure in the sieve-tubes owes its origin 
to the osmotic properties of the liquid contents, or whether it is due to 
compression of the sieve-tubes by the highly turgescent adjoining tissues 
(leptome-parenchyma and companion cells), is still uncertain. Most prob- 
ably both factors have a share in producing the pressure observed. If 
sieve-tubes are able to develop a turgor-pressure on their own account, 
this capacity is entirely due to the presence of a peripheral layer of 
cytoplasm (or at any rate of a plasmatic membrane). It is, indeed, 
conceivable that the living contents of sieve-tubes are mainly concerned 
with the development and regulation of pressure. Strasburger, on the 
other hand, believes that the peripheral protoplasm serves to retain the 
substances which are undergoing translocation within the confines of 
the sieve-tube, and thus to prevent them from diffusing into the 
adjoining cells, Czapek finally supposes that the living protoplasm 
plays some active part in the process of translocation quite apart 
from its role as the producer of turgor-pressure. This matter evidently 
requires further investigation. 

Translocation of the starch which is often contained in sieve-tubes 
has never been observed ; it undoubtedly only takes place in very 
exceptional circumstances. According to Strasburger, the presence of 
starch is in some way connected with the formation of callus, growth of 
the callus-pads being correlated with disappearance of the starch. 
Besides proteins and starch, sieve-tubes often contain various sugars, 
and therefore probably take some part in the transportation of carbo- 
hydrates ; the bulk of the carbohydrate material, however, certainly 
travels in the conducting parenchyma. 

Among Angiosperrns the primary mother-cells of sieve-tube segments 
as a rule undergo several divisions. This process was first described by 
De Bary, and was afterwards studied in greater detail by Wilhelm and 
others. The largest of the resulting daughter-cells becomes the actual 
sievertube segment, while the rest develop into the much narrower 
companion-cells, as these sister elements are termed by Wilhelm. (In 
the bundle-ends the relative sizes of sieve-tubes and companion-cells 
are reversed.) A companion-cell (Fig. 136; g) may be readily dis- 
tinguished from ordinary leptome-parenchyma (cambiform cells) by its 
narrow cavity, by its abundant protoplasm and large nucleus, and more 
particularly by the fact that the wall separating a companion-cell from a 
sieve-tube always bears numerous transversely elongated pits which 
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csdirespohd on the two sides, whereas the walls dividing sieve^^tttb^llfem 
leptome-parenchyma cells are as a rule altogether devoid of pits. 

Among Monocotyledons, and also in the primary leptome-strand^ of 
certain Dicotyledons, the companion-cells are arranged in contiuut’»U8 



series. In most Dicotyledons, however, this is 
not the case, at anyrate ’as regards the secoiidmry 
phloem. In Gymiiosperms and Pteridophyt«^8 
these structures are absent. Their place is take n 
by rows of special parenchymotous elements with 
very abundant protoplasmic contents ; in tlie 
secondary phloem of Gymnospenns these '' albu- 
minous cells ” only form continuous series over 
short distances, in which respect they resemble 
the companion-cells of Dicotyledons. 

The physiological significance of the com- 
panion-cells (and of the analogous albuminous 
cells) is quite unknown. It has already been 
stated that they do not always form continuous 
series for long distances ; assuming that they 
take part in the transportation of protein com- 
pounds at all, they may, as Strasburger supposes, 
be concerned with purely local requirements. 
In view of their close anatomical relation to the 
sieve-tubes, however, it seems possible that they 
may co-operate with the latter in some other 
way, although the precise nature of the assist- 
ance which they render cannot at present be 
indicated. They might, for example, conceivably 
play a leading part in connection with the 
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similar function to the sieve-tubes themselves. 


4. Latex-tuhes or latwiferous elements}^^ 

In the great majority of higher plants, the sieve-tubes, the leptome- 
parenchyma (cambiform tissue) and the conducting parenchyma suffice 
for the translocation of the whole supply of plastic materials. But 
certain families of Angiosperms are characterised by the possession of 
an additional conducting tissue in the shape of laticiferous elements or 
latex-tuhes, structures which owe their name to the milky appearance 



of tiieir contents. These laticiferous elements are long, is a ruli 
abundantly branched tubes, which traverse the roots, stems and leaves 
in all directions ; they are accordingly well fitted for transporting 
materials on a considerable scale. 

The walls of latex-tubes are soft, and as a rule also thin, except in 
the genus Euphorbia, where they attain a thickness of from •01-*016 
cm., being at the same time unusually extensible and elastic. Pits are 
scantily developed even in the more thick-walled types. In Euphorbia 
Lathyris the author has noticed that exceedingly narrow pits sometimes 
occur where the wall of a latex-tube abuts against palisade-cells, while 
the regions of the wall bordering upon spongy parenchyma bear larger 
pits, with their closing-membranes perforated by very conspicuous pro- 
toplasmic threads. Kienitz-Gerlofi* has similarly demonstrated the 
existence of protoplasmic connections between laticiferous tubes and 
adjacent parenchymatous cells in Euphorbia Cyparissias and in Nerinm, 

From the researches of Treub and Emil Schmidt it appears, that 
even fully-developed latex-tubes contain a peripheral layer of protoplasm, 
in which large numbers of nuclei may be suspended. Various circum- 
stances, such as the production of adventitious branches and the 
occlusion of severed latex- tubes by means of a callus-like formation (in 
the root of Scorzonera and the stem of Euphorbia fiplc'}idens), lead one to 
conclude that the protoplasts in these structures retain their vitality for 
a long time. 

Latex, the characteristic substance contained in latex-tubes, is usually 
a milk-white, more rarely a pale yellow {Argemonc) or even orange- 
coloured (Chelidonium), liquid, Ontogenetically considered, it corre- 
sponds to the cell-sap, at any rate according to Schmidt, Kallen and 
Molisch ; Berthold, however, considers that it represents a peculiarly 
modified liquid protoplast. Latex always takes the form of an emulsion 
composed of innumerable minute granules and drops, suspended in a 
watery liquor which contains other substances in solution. The 
suspended particles are of very diverse kinds, and comprise granules of 
resin, gum or caoutchouc — which tend to form coherent masses when 
the latex exudes — oil-drops, tannin vesicles, protein crystalloids and 
(in the Euphorbiaceak) small starch-grains. These starch-grains are 
remarkable for their peculiar shapes ; in our native Evphorb'las they 
are generally spindle-shaped, while in the tropical species they are 
flattened with expanded ends, thus resembling miniature thigh-bones or 
dumb-bells. Potter states that they are formed in connection with 
amyloplasts, just like ordinary starch-grains. Molisch has recorded the 
occurrence of large numbers of protein-granules, which are likewise 
formed by special plastids, in the latex of Cecropia pdtata and Brosiumru 
macrocarpum. The watery matrix of the latex may contain a variety 

y 
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of substances in solution, such as mineral salts {e.g, calmum. malate in 
species of Utiphorhia, mxignesium salts in Ficus eldstica and many other 
plants), proteins, sugars, gums, tannins or alkaloids (such as the 
morphine contained in opium). Proteolytic enzymes are also known to 
occur in the latex of certain plants (e.g. Carlca Papaya and Ficus 
Carica), Many additional facts concerning the qualitative and quanti- 
tative composition of latex are recorded in a recent dissertation on the 
subject by Moljsch. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from the preceding statements 
is, that latex must be regarded as a nutritive fluid, because of the large 
quantities of plastic substances present therein, but that it nevertheless 
also contains substances which are really of an excretory nature, or 
which, in other words, represent by-products of metabolism. 

From a morphological point of view, it is necessary to distinguish 
between two different types of laticiferous organs, namely, articulated 
latex-tubes or latex-vessels and non-articulated latex-tubes or latex-cells. 
Latex-vessels are characteristic of the Chicouiaceae, Oampanulaoeae, 
Papavekageae, LobeIvIACEAE and Papayaceab, also of many Araceae and 
Musaceae, and of the genera Manihot and Hevea among the EuPHOK- 
biaceae. They originate from rows of meristematic cells, in which the 
transverse septa become absorbed at an early stage of development. In 
a few instances {e.g. Musa and Chelidonium), the transverse walls 
persist, but are perforated by one or more large pores. Similar perfora- 
tions occur, in all cases, on the longitudinal walls, wherever two latex - 
tubes -come into contact with one another. Typically, latex-vessels 
develop numerous branches, which anastomose freely, so that a dense 
network of tubes results (Fig. 137 b). Both the primary branches, 
and the anastomoses, may arise cither by the fusion of rows of 
meristematic cells, or by the formation of lateral outgrowths which push 
their way between the surrounding tissues. 

Latex-cells occur in the majority of Eupiiorbiaceae, and in the 
UPtTiCACEAE (including the Artocarpaceae and Moraceae), Apocyna- 
ceae and Asclepiadaceae. In these cases each tube arises from a single 
mother-cell, wliich becomes enormously elongated and abundantly rami- 
fied. Anastomoses are altogether absent, or at any rate infrequent (Fig. 
137 a). According to Schwendener, the mother-cells of the latex- 
tubes are clearly recognisable even in the very young embryos of the 
Euphorbiaceae. SchweiideneFs observations have been confirmed by 
Chauveaud, and extended with essentially similar results to the rest of 
the above-mentioned families. The initial cells in question appear at the 
inner margin of the primary cortical tissue in the first or cotyledonary 
node, and by means of active apical growth soon develop into elongated 
branching tubes. Their branches behave like the hyphae of a parasitic 
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Fungus, forcing themselves between the neighbouring cells and pene- 
trating into the growing points of shoot and root. Since latex-cells 
never arise de novo during the subsequent development of the plant, the 
entire laticiferous system of the plant-body i, derived from the small 
number of initials which become differentiated in the embryo. If 
subsequent additions to the system are required — for instance, in connec- 
tion with the formation of adventitious buds — the existing latex-tubes 
simply give rise to new branches at appropriate points ; according to 
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Chauveaud, the secondary latex-tubes which appear among the 
products of cambial activity are produced in the same way. The 
differentiation of latex-tube initials thus appears to cease altogether at 
an early stage of embryonic development. 

In considering the functions of latex-tubes, we may once more begin 
with a discussion of the anatomical data from the physiological point of 
view. If the course of the latex-tubes be carefully traced through root 
or stem, petiole or mid-rib, it will be found that these structures every- 
where maintain close relations both with the conducting parenchyma 
and with the leptorne-strands, being either opposed to, or embedded in, 
these conducting tissues. This circumstance in itself strongly suggests 
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that the functions of the two sets of organs are similar, an impression 
which is strengthened by a consideration of the chemical composition of 
latex. The anatomical relations, finally, which exist between the 
laticiferous and photosynthetic systems render it still more probable 
that latex-tubes play a considerable part in the translocation of carbo- 
hydrate 'materials at any rate. The author's observations with regard to 

this point — which have been confirmed and 
largely extended by Pirotta and Marcatili, and 
independently by Gaucher — may be sum- 
marised as follows. In foliage leaves the 
latex-tubes ramify most abundantly immediately 
beneath the palisade-layers which represent 
special photosynthetic tissue. Not infre- 
-4 ' quently, individual branches of the laticiferous 

Mi system depart from the main trunks that 

MyJ I accompany the vascular bundles, turn upwards 

—JBi I ^ (Fig- 138) and insinuate themselves between 

the palisade-cells, where they are in a position 
^ to receive the synthetic products at first hand. 

t The ultimate branches of latex-tubes often act 
as the points of attachment for converging 
groups of palisade-cells {Euphorhia spp.. Ficus 
nitida, Hypochaeris radicata) ; where this direct 
contact is not feasible, funnel-shaped collecting- 
cells are interpolated, which effect the trans- 
ference of synthetic products from the palisade- 
Yia.izB. cells to the latex-tubes (Fig. 138 b). Such 

iioiations of latex -tubes to the cases at once rccall the previously described 
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chacris radicata. xivo. (Forex- buiidlc-sheaths, wliich are found in the foliar 
pianation see text.) orgaiis of plants that do not possess latex-tubes. 

Certain tissue-correlations also suggest that latex-tubes are con- 
cerned with the conduction of plastic materials. Thus the degree of 
development of the laticiferous network in a leaf is found to be inversely 
proportional to that of the conducting parenchyma. Where the latici- 
ferous system is abundantly developed in the mesophyll, it relieves the 
foliar conducting parenchyma — and particularly the bundle-sheaths — to 
a large extent of the office of translocation ; in these circumstancesi the 
normal efferent tissues exhibit a comparatively slight and imperfect 
organisation. This reduction of the conducting parenchyma in the 
presence of a laticiferous system is very strikingly illustrated, accord- 
ing to the author's observations, by Euphorhia Myrsinites and E, 
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Uglandulosa. In these species the parenchymatous sheaths of the 
smaller vascular bundles are interrupted at numerous points, while the 
individual cells are not of the normal elongated type, but often appear 
as broad as they are long, and generally present an irregular outline. 
In the mid-ribs the ordinarily massive conducting parenchyma is almost 
entirely suppressed, its place apparently being taken by from six to 
eight wide latex-tubes, which in places lie in immediate contact with the 
leptome. To what extent the vicarious activity of the laticiferous 
system may affect the development of ohe leptome itself, is uncertain. 
Ue Bary goes so far as to maintain . that the sieve-tubes of many 
laticiferous plants {e.g. the Asclepiadaceae) are unusually narrow and 
inconspicuous ; Kniep, however, disagrees with this statement, at any 
rate so far as stems are concerned. 

Anatomical evidence alone cannot, of course, ‘"supply a convincing 
proof of the importance of the laticiferous system in connection with 
the translocation of plastic materials. As a matter of fact, all 
attempts to reach a definite conclusion regarding this point along 
experimental lines have also so far met with indifferent success. 
In most of the experiments in question, the method employed 
has been that of determining the composition of the latex, either 
at different points of the life-history of the i)lant, or else under 
normal and abnormal external conditions ; from the data obtained 
in this manner, conclusions have been drawn as to the nutritive 
value of the latex. 

The variations in the composition of latex wliich are correlated with 
different stages of development of one and the same species, have been 
investigated in detail in the case of Euphorbia Lathyris by Schullerus. 
In the developing embryo the latex contains a large amount of starch, 
oil, protein compounds and tannin. When the embryo enters upon its 
period of rest, in the ripe seed, the latex has become transparent, and 
contains a much smaller proportion of plastic materials, the starch- 
grains having disap})eared altogether, while both oil and tannin are 
present only in small quantities. During the germination of the seed 
the latex again becomes viscid and full of suspended particles ; the rod- 
shaped starch-grains reappear in large numbers, and the rest of the 
above-mentioned plastic substances once more show a decided increase. 
In the adult plant the latex retains this viscous consistency and 
nutritious character throughout the vegetative season. During the 
resting period — that is in winter time — its quality again deteriorates. 
At this time it is characterised — so far as the stem is concerned — 
by the small amount of plastic material which it contains, and by the 
appearance of a fresh constituent in the form of calcium malate ; in the 
roots the amount of protein in the latex actually increases during this 
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I^riod, whereas non- nitrogenous plastic rmiterials, such as oil and 
starch, disappear altogether. 

The above results led Schullerus to conclude, that latex in the first 
instance represents a “ plastic sap,” and that the latex-tubes serve for 
its conduction. Faivre had previously arrived at similar conclusions 
from his observations upon the composition of latex in plants grown 
under various abnormal conditions. If, for example, seedlings of 
Tragopogon porrifolius are kept in the dark, the latex soon becomes 
watery, owing to a diminution in the amount of solid constituents. The 
same effect is seen in plants grown in the light but deprived of carboh 
dioxide. In either case, if the plant is subsequently permitted to 
resume its normal photosynthetic activity, the latex soon regains its 
ordinary consistency. Faivre accordingly concludes that latex originates 
in the photosynthetic organs, and is transported thence in order to be 
utilised for nutritive xiurposes in other parts of the plant. 

The views of Schullerus and Faivre have not escaped criticism. 
Kniep, in particular, has recently objected to the conclusions of these 
investigators on various grounds. He insists more especially upon the 
fact that increased “ wateriness ” of latex does not necessarily indicate 
any decrease in the absolute amount of solid matter present. The 
change of consistency may in such* cases be due to mere dilution, that 
is to say, to the distribution of the same quantity of solid material in 
a larger bulk of liquid ; the continued growth of a latex-tube may be 
accompanied by a corres])onding increase of liquid contents, even when 
photosynthesis is in abeyance [whereas no addition to the solid contents 
is to be expected under tliese conditions]. Kniep also states, that when 
hJuphorhia seedlings are kept in the dark for lengthy periods, the starch- 
grains ill the latex-tubes do not disappear, or at most undergo partial 
solution after a very long time. The persistence of these starch-grains 
certainly does not support the contention that they represent a store of 
reserve material. On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that the 
presence of starch-grains in the latex is a peculiarity of the Euphor- 
BIACEAE, so that the behaviour of these bodies need not affect our 
judgment as to the nutritive value of latex in general; the significance 
of these remarkable starch-grains is, in fact, a matter for separate 
enquiry. Kniep himself does not altogether deny the nutritive value 
of latex. 

The preceding discussion sufficiently emphasises the need for 
further experimental research upon this subject. It should not be 
forgotten that latex may not have the same value in different families 
of plants ; while it may be mainly nutritive in character in certain 
Natural Orders, its ecologically important protective action — which is 
further explained below — may come more into prominence in others. 
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Even in the present imperfect state of our knowledge, however, we may 
confidently assert that the latex of a great many plants contains a 
large proportion of plastic material, which is subsequently utilised for 
purposes of nutrition. The far-famed Cow Tree (Brosimum Galacto^ 
dendron), for example, produces large quantities of a sweet and palatable 
latex, which is used in its native country in place of cow's milk ; in 
this case no one would be disposed to regard the latex as a means of 
protection against animarfoes, or to suppose that the laticiferous system 
is merely a repository for useless excretory products. 

Various circumstances indicate that actual streaming of the latex 
takes place within the intact laticiferous system. The dilution of the 
latex which occurs in starved plants presupposes a dispersal of the 
solid particles in the liquid matrix, quite apart from the question 
whether some of the particles of oil, resin, etc., are absorbed or not ; 
but, as Schwendener has pointed out, this dispersal cannot be effected 
on any considerable scale without displacement of the latex cn masse. 
In Fjupliorhia the behaviour of the suspended starch grains also throws 
some light on this question. Schwendener states that, in the foliar 
latex-tubes of Fkqjlwrhia splendeus, the starch-grains are all minute and 
rod-shaped, without expanded ends. In the stem, a few centimetres 
below the insertion of a leaf, every intermediate stage may be found 
between larger simple rods and the peculiar dumb-bell-shaped grains 
which never occur in the foliar tubes. The obvious inference is, that 
the rod-shaped grains migrate from the leaf to the stem, and there 
gradually assume the dumb-bell shape ; such a migration, however, 
necessarily implies a bodily displacement of the latex. The latex-tubes 
of BupJiorhia sometimes become obstructed at certain points ; where 
this has happened, microscopic examination reveals a dense mass of 
starch-grains adhering to one side of the obstruction. Evidently the 
obstructing body acts as a filter, which holds back the starch-grains but 
allows the liquid portion of the latex to pass. Schwendener, finally, 
actually observed a jerky movement of the latex in transparent seedlings 
of Chelidonium 7najus, which were transpiring actively through their 
leaves or roots. 

We are thus led to consider the sources of the energy that is 
employed in transporting latex. The liquid contained in the intact 
laticiferous system is exposed to very considerable pressure, as is shown 
by the fact that it often exudes in large quantities if the tubes are cut 
open. Where the latex-tubes are thin- walled, the pressure is most 
probably due to the turgor of the surrounding parenchymatous tissues. 
In various species of Euphorbia, Schwendener was able to prove the 
existence of an independent turgor-pressure within the latex-tubes 
themselves, which produces an elastic extension of their walls. When 
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the pressure is relaxed, these latex-tubes undergo a contraction amount- 
ing to as much as 4 or 5 per cent, of their diameter. The elastic 
tension of the walls, of course, constitutes a reserve of potential energy 
that will cause the latex to flow towards any part of the system in 
which a diminution of pressure may happen to occur. 

the conclusion that latex represents, in the first instance, a 
mixture of plastic materials, is not invalidated by the undoubted occur- 
rence of useless by-products of metabolism among the contents of 
laticiferous tubes. It is difficult to say whether the particles of resin 
and caoutchouc, to which the milky appearance of typical latex is due, 
should be reckoned as plastic substances or as excretory compounds. 
The dilution of the latex in starved plants suggests that the particles in 
question are partially absorbed under special conditions ; but, as 
Schwendener has pointed out, the latex-tubes in such cases often 
contain plug-like masses, enclosing large numbers of the solid particles, 
which are evidently produced by partial coagulation of the latex. At 
the same time, it is improbable that the dilution of the latex is entirely 
due to this cause. On the other hand, it seems unlikely that the large 
amounts of solid matter which are deposited in the latex-tubes of many 
tropical trees in the form of resin and caoutchouc particles merely 
represent a heterogeneous mass of useless (metabolic) by-products. 
Schwendener thinks that the particles in question may possibly perform 
the mechanical function of preventing the relatively light oil-drops from 
rising, and the relatively heavy starch-grains from sinking, in the watery 
matrix, so that a given distribution of the various plastic constituents 
in the emulsion may remain undisturbed, except in so far as it may be 
modified by streaming movements. 

In conclusion, mention must be made of two subsidiary ecologically 
important functions that are frequently performed by latex. The first 
of these depends upon the circumstance, that latex readily coagulates on 
exposure to air, and is thus excellently fitted to serve as an occluding 
material in cases of mechanical injury. The other ecological function of 
latex consists in the protection which it affords against animal foes, 
especially when it is — as often happens — endowed with poisonous 
properties. In many cases this protective function assumes such 
importance, that it even affects the location and disposition of the 
ultimate branches of the laticiferous system. In the genus J^Juphorbia, 
the latex-tubes that traverse the mesophyll frequently push their way 
towards both leaf-surfaces as far as the inner side of the epidermis, 
where they extend tangentially in every direction. If small portions 
of the epidermis are removed from leaves of Euphorbia Lathyris or 
E. MyrsiniteSy the existence of this abundantly developed subepidermal 
laticiferous system is revealed by the adhesion of large numbers of its 
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branches to the inner surface of the severed piece. In these circum- 
stances the slightest mechanical injury to the leaf results in the 
exudation of abundance of protective latex In certain succulent 
Euphorbias {E. offix^^hiarnm, E, caimriensis), some of the dists^ branches 
of the latex-tubes actually insinuate themselves between adjoining 
epidermal cells, so that their tips come to lie immediately beneath 
the cuticle. 

Finally, Stahl, Piccioli and Kny have shown, that in the involucral 
bracts of species of Lactuca and other Ciciioriaceae, the ultimate branches 
of the laticiferous system develop into peculiar latex-hairs. These hairs 
are from three to five times longer than their width, and may have 
blunt c"' pointed ends ; as a rule their walls are heavily cutinised. 
According to Zander, each hair arises, together with the pediment-cells 
that luilf-surround its base, from a single epidermal mother-cell. 
Morphologically, therefore, these organs represent genuine hairs, which 
have become continuous with underlying latex-tubes, owing to the 
absorption of the intervening basal wall, or else by perforation of the 
pediment-cells. Usually each involucral bract bears from CO to 100 
latex-hairs. At the slightest touch these break and liberate drops of 
latex. 

Among the various tubular structures which are more or less closely 
related, both phylogenetically and physiologically, to genuine latex-tubes, 
special mention may be made of the remarkable rows of vesicles that 
occur in the bulb-scales of species of Allinm, The cell-rows in question 
traverse the scales in the longitudinal direction, lying close beneath 
their outer surface ; towards the base of eacli scale the different rows 
are connected by means of anastomoses. The individual sacs are some- 
what elongated, and are separated from one another by densely pitted 
walls. They are filled with a turbid liquid resembling latex, which, 
at the time when the buib begins to sprout, appears to contain a large 
amount of plastic material. In this connection we may also refer'" 
to the similar latex-cells of the Convolvulaceae, which have been 
investigated in detail by Czapek. The cells in question are arranged 
in longitudinal series, and occur in stem, leaf and root, in close relation 
to the vascular strands. Except in Diehondra, the transverse septa do 
not undergo degeneration. The contents comprise a peripheral layer of 
protoplasm, and “latex'' of unknown composition. As each internode 
completes its longitudinal growth, the latex-celis lose their contents and 
collapse. 
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JIL THE STliUCTUJlE OF VASCULAR BUNDLES. 

Having made ourselves acquainted vv^ith the several structural 
elements that are employed for purposes of conduction, we must next 
proceed to review the various ways in which these elements may be 
combined so as to form composite conducting strands [or vascular 
bundles]. In the present chapter we shall confine our attention strictly 
to the 'primary conducting tissues. 

A. SIMPLE CONDUCTING STRANDS. 

The simplest possible form of conducting strand is entirely made 
up of water-conducting elements. The delicate vascular anastomoses of 
leaves and stems, for example, often consist of nothing beyond a few 
tracheides, and thus represent minute channels serving exclusively for 
the conduction of water. Most frequently, indeed, these tracheides are 
enclosed within a glucose-conducting parenchymatous bundle-sheath, in 
which case the anastomoses do not, strictly speaking, pertain to the 
category of simple strands ; in other instances, again, the sheath is 
fibrous, as, for example, in certain thick Monocotyledonous leaves {Ilhapis, 
Vanda furva) and in the wing-like inflorescence-bract of the Lime. As 
a farther example of the purely water-conducting type of bundle, we 
may once more mention the strand of rudimentary tracheides which 
occupies the centre of the stem in Mosses. 

Of far more frequent occurrence are simple bundles consisting 
exclusively of protein-conducting elements, in the form of sieve-tubes 
accompanied by companion-cells and leptome-parenchyma (cambiform 
cells). Floral axes, and other organs in which the translocation of 
•protein compounds assumes large proportions, often contain isolated 
leptorne-strands in addition to the ordinary vascular bundles. Such 
accessory leptorne-strands are found, for instance, in the perimedullary 
region of the stem in many Campanulackak and Oichoriaceae, and in 
species of Sohinum. In the scape of Plantayo lamccolata they are 
arranged in tangential series between the larger and smaller vascular 
bundles. In many Cucurbitaceae they occur in the extracambial 
parenchyma, both on the inside of the mechanical cylinder, and outside 
the latter, between the collcnchyma and the ordinary cortical paren- 
chyma ; occasionally they may even run immediately beneath the 
epidermis. In Cumrhita all the accessory leptorne-strands are linked 
up by cross-connections ; they serve in all probability, as A. 
Fischer has suggested, to supply the developing mechanical tissues 
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— namely, the fibrous cylinder and the collenchyma — with protein 
compounds. 


B. COMPOSITE CONDUCTIN(3^ STRANDS. '^2 
1 . General considerations. 

In the great majority of cases, the different conducting elements are 
associated to form composite strands. A typical conducting strand, in 
the anatornico-physiological sense, therefore comprises tissues of three 
different kinds. The protein-conducting elements, namely, the sieve-tubes 
and companion-cells, and, it may be, also leptome-parenchyma (cambi- 
form cells), form — sometimes in conjunction with conducting parenchyma, 
but more frequently alone — the delicate leptome portion (Sieb~teil^ 
Cribnd-teil) of the strand. Tiie water-conducting vessels and tracheides 
constitute — almost always in conjunction with conducting parenchyma 
— the resistant hadrome portion {Gefdss-tcil, VasaUtril). Both hadrome 
and leptome, therefore, but especially the former, comprise, in addition 
to the characteristic components that serve for the conduction of water 
and protein-compounds, elements of the nature of conducting parenchyma, 
which may in short be termed hadrome- and leptome-parenchyma 
respectively. 'J'he composite strands formed by the combination of one 
or more hadrome- and leptome-strand with one another are known as 
mestome-strands or vascular bundles. In most cases each vascular 
bundle is enclosed within a bundle-sheath of one kind or another. 
Sheaths of conducting parenchyma are characteristic of leaf-blades ; 
starch-sheaths, which really represent sense-organs, are found in stems 
and petioles ; endodermal sheaths {IdchutzscheiJ f n), finally, may occur in 
stem, leaf or root. 

Before it was realised that the mechanical strands form an in- 
dependent system, and that their frequent association with vascular 
bundles is merely the result of physiological opportunism, a vascular 
strand, the groups of wood fibres associated therewith and the sur- 
rounding bundle-sheath, were collectively held to constitute a morpho- 
logical unit, termed a fibro-vascular bundle. The phloem portion of 
such a fibro-vascular bundle corresponds to the leptome together with 
its fibrous sheath ; the xylem includes the hadrome with its associated 
wood-fibres (libriform cells). If the leptome has no fibrous sheath, it 
of course becomes synonymous with phloeln ; where, as in most Mono- 
cotyledons, no wood-fibres are developed, xylem is the exact equivalent 
of hadrome.^’^® 

The adjoining table will help to explain the terminology employed 
in the present work in referring to’* the various conducting elements, 
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as constituents of conducting strands and of fibro- vascular bundles 
respectively : 

BaHt-tibrCvS 

[Extracarnbial Fibres] 


Composite 

Conducting 

Strand 


Sieve-tubes and Com- 
panion-cells 


Vascular 

Bundle 

(Mestonie) 


jep ome | i^^^ptonie-parenchynia 
(including Canibitorin 
cells 


lladrornc 


Vessels (Tracheae) and 
Ti*acheides 


^ Hadronie-parenchyina 

Fa r e 11 cli y in a t o u s 

Bundle-sheath Wood-filires 

(( Vuiductiiig- (Libriforin cells or 

parenchyma slieath) Intracambial Fibres) 


Phloem 


Xylem 


Fibro- 

VASCU- 

LAR 

Bundle 


Since any one of the three forms of conducting tissue that take part 
in the formation of a composite strand may also follow a separate 
course and carry out its functions independently of the rest, it behoves 
us to enquire why plants in general show a distinct preference for the 
constant association of these tissues with one another. Although this 
question cannot be answered at all satisfactorily in the present state of 
our knowledge, we may nevertheless indicate what general considerations 
must regulate the further investigation of the problem. 

In the first place, it is worthy of note that water-conducting 
elements, and particularly wood-vessels, nearly always have paren- 
chymatous tissue (conducting parenchyma) associated with them. 
From this circumstance it may be inferred, that there is some con- 
nection between the functions of vessels and those of the accompanying 
liadrome-parenchyina. It has already been suggested on a previous 
occasion, that this connection may possibly depend upon the fact that 
the hadrome-parenchyrna takes an active part in the conduction of 
water. But the almost constant association of parenchyma with vessels 
is capable of a totally different explanation, if it be assumed that the 
plastic materials utilised in the formation of the characteristic thicken- 
ings of the vessel-walls are conveyed to the several vessels through the 
mediation of special rows of hadrome-parenchyrna cells. 

The very constant association of two tissues, namely, the protein- 
conducting leptome and the mainly water-transporting hadrorne, which 
functionally are quite independent of one another, to form composite 
bundles, constitutes another difficult problem. It is probable that in 
this case a variety of circumstances have combined to produce the final 
result. The soft and vulnerable nature of the thin-walled leptome no 
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doubt in itself furnished a sufficient reason for its juxtaposition to the 
comparatively resistent hadrome ; in any case, this association most 
probably first took place at a stage of evolution antecedent to the 
difierentiation of a special mechanical system (which the author regards 
as a relatively recent development). According to this view, the now 
prevalent fibrous sheaths were added at a later period for the sake of 
additional protection. In the case of photosynthetic organs, a further 
advantage accrues from the association of hadrome and leptome, inas- 
much as in these circumstances a single set of intermediary tissues 
suffices to connect the photosynthetic tissue with all the three types of 
conducting tissue. If hadrome, leptome and conducting parenchyma all 
formed separate strands, the efferent arrangements would have to be 
greatly amplified and elaborated. 

2. Various types of composite conducting strand. 

It is customary to recognise three principal types of vascular 
bundle, which are defined in accordance with the relative position of 
hadrome and leptome, namely, the concentric, the radial and the 
collateral types. It must, however, be clearly stated at the outset, that 
these different forms of vascular bundle are not all homologous or 
phylogenetically equivalent structures. 

A vascular strand is described as concentric, when one of the two 
principal components occupies its centre and is surrounded by the 
other as by a sheath. If the hadrome is central and the leptome 
peripheral, the bundle may be termed hadrocentric (amphicribral). 
Bundles of this type prevail in the stems and leaves (the smaller bundles 
being excepted in the latter case) of Ferns, and also occur in certain 
Dicotyledons. The opposite or leptocentric (amphivasal) condition is 
exemplified by the leaf-trace bundles in many Monocotyledonous 
rhizomes (such as those of Cyperus a arcus, Fapyrns, Acorus Calamus, 
Iris germanica, etc.), and by the medullary strands of a number of 
Dicotyledons (Pipeuaceae, Phytolacca ddoica, spp. of Ilheum, Pumex, 
Drosera, Geranium, Aralia, Begonia, Statice, Campanula, Scorzonera, etc). 

In their simplest form, the hadrocentric conducting strands of 
Ferns are circular or elliptical in cross-section (Fig. 139); more often, 
however, they assume a flattened or ribbon-like shape, while they may 
in addition be folded so as to resemble a V, U or X when seen in 
transverse section. The outline of the hadrome, which, as already 
stated, occupies the centre of the strand, either follows the outline 
of the entire bundle more or less closely, or else displays a symmetry 
which is quite independent of the latter. In the smaller bundles the 
hadrome consists almost exclusively of spindle-shaped scalariform 
tracheides, only the narrow first-formed elements being annular ot 
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spiral Genuine vessels only occur in exceptional cases {Pteris aqnilvna). 
In the larger bundles parenchymatous cells are interspersed among the 
tracheides, while other parenchymatous elements separate the latter 
from the surrounding leptome. The leptome itself consists of sieve- 
tubes, and of leptome-parenchyma cells, containing abundant protoplasm, 
which lake the place of companion-cells. The entire bundle is enveloped 
by two concentric sheaths. The inner of these consists of one or more 
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layers of starch-containing yjarcncliyniatous cells, and may be termed 
the “ phloem-sheath ” {Phlocm-Hclwide) ; it is surrounded in its turn by 
a protective sheath ” {Schntzsvkcide) or endodermis, a structure which 
will be dealt with in more detail later on. 

The concentric type of vascular structure is foreshadowed, as it were, 
by the arrangement of the conducting tissue in the ' [gametophy tic] 
steins of the most highly organised Mosses, namely, the Pqlytrichacr/| k 
Here the single conducting strand comprises, in the first place, a central 
water-conducting tissue, which may be regarded as a primitive type of 
hadroine. In Polytiicltum jnni/})erinum and P, comimine this .hadrome 
is farther differentiated into a harder internal region (Fig. 140,^), in 
which the thickened regions of the cell-wall are red-brown in colour, 
and a more delicate outer zone with colourless, or at most pale yellow, 
walls (Fig. 140,152); in withered stems this external region of tbe 
hadrorae is greatly contracted. The central hadrome-strand is suf- 
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rounded by three to five layers of rudimentary leptome-tissue, some of 
the elements of which resemble sieve-tubes, while others correspond to 
leptome-parenchyma (cambiform cells). When translocation is active, 
particularly during the development of the sporogoniurn, this leptome- 
tissue contains large quantities of protein-compounds. If translocation 
is retarded or altogether inhibited, starch also appears in varying 
quantities in the leptorne tract. 

In the genus Polyirichuw,, and also in Pogonatiim aloidcs^ the hadrome 
of the erect aerial stem is entirely composed of water-conducting 
tracheides ; but in Atriclium nn- 
dulaium these are accompanied by 
starch-c'^Jiitaining conducting-paren- 
chyma cells, just as in the case 
of more highly organised plants. 

In the subterranean rhizomatous 
axis of Polytrichmm, and in the 
aerial stem of JDawsonia siqjcrha (a 
Polytrichaceous Moss from New 
Zealand), thick-walled mechanical 
cells, which are directly comparable 
to wood-fibres (libriform cells), occur 
in association with the water-con- 
ducting elements ; in these cases, 
therefore, the rudimentary hadrome- 
strand is equivalent to a xylem- 
bundlc. The concentric axial vas- 
cular bundle of the Polytkichaceae 
is not sharply delimited from the 
cortex. The entire absence of 
bundle-sheaths comparable to those 
of the Ferns is, in fact, one of the features that indicate the rudimentary 
character of the vascular bundles in Mosses. 

The radial bundles'^^^ of roots are characterised — as their name 
implies — by the radiate arrangement of the hadrome- and leptome- 
strands. The hadrome is disposed in the form of more or less numerous 
radial plates, which alternate with an equal number of isolated strips of 
leptorne. The intervals between successive “ rays '' of vascular tissue 
are occupied by groups of conducting parenchyma, which are usually 
about two cells in width. Generally speaking, the rays are more 
numerous in stout roots than in slender ones. Among Dicotyledons 
there are typically two, three, four, six or eight rays, while in Mono- 
cotyledons their number may amount to twenty, fifty or even more. 
With reference to the mode of development of the hadrome-plates, which 
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become differentiated centripetally from a corresponding number of 
peripheral points of origin, it is customary to discriminate between 
diarch, tetrarch, pentarch, hexarch and polyarcb bundles. The radial 
hadrorne-plates may meet at the centre of the bundle, in which case 
they often converge towards a single specially wide axile vessel ; this 
condi^on is exemplified by the primary roots of a number of Grasses 
and of certain other Monocotyledons (Fig. 141). In other cases the 
central region of the bundle is occupied by a parenchymatous pith 
(Fig. 142) or by a mass of fibrous tissue. 



Fkj. 141. 

Radial bundle f>f the n>ot of AHium Asvalonicurn, in T.S. ; ij, largo oentral vessel, 
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)i, iJassage-cells, situated opposite the hadroine-plates. 

Since roots, in which the radial type of bundle prevails, are 
normally constructed as inextensible organs, the mechanical elements 
are often distributed over the different vascular “ rays ” ; there is, in 
fact, often no other way in which they can take up the central position 
prescribed by the mechanical principle. Semilunar fibrous sheaths on 
the outer side of the leptome-strands have only been observed in the 
roots of certain Paiulionaceae {Pinum, Phaseohis). The whole radial 
bundle is surrounded by a pericambium or perieycle, usually consisting 
of a single layer of thin-walled parenchyma, which is chiefly concerned 
with the production of lateral roots. In the Gkamineae, Cyperaceae and 
JuNCACEAE, and in certain allied families, the perieycle is interrupted — 
in the majority of investigated species — opposite the hadrome-plates, 
which thus abut directly against the endodermis. 
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In roots, any departures from the typical radial structure of the 
vascular strands are generally correlated with special environmental 
conditions, or arise from the necessity of increasing the amount of avail- 
able conducting tissue. Some of these modifications are connected with 
mechanical requirements, and have accordingly been already dealt with 
on a previous occasion (Ch. IV.). In most cases of aberrant vascular 
structure in roots, the essential feature consists in the dilatation of the 
central cylinder and the concomitant differentiation of a number of 
scattered hadrome-vessels and leptonie-strands on the inner side of the 
ordinary circle of radial hadrome- and leptome-plates. This type of 



T.S. through tlie hept^ircli radial bundle [stele] of an adventitious rout of Primula 
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modification is illustrated by the aerial roots of many epiphytic Aroids, 
by the ordinary roots of Musaceae and certain Palms, and by the stilt- 
roots of Pandanvs. In stout aerial roots the central cylinder is almost 
always greatly dilated ; the consequent approximation of the water- 
conducting elements to the periphery evidently facilitates the trans- 
ference of water to the cortical tissues. The structural con^iast 
between tlie grasping and absorbing roots of some of these Aroid 
epiphytes — a contrast first pointed out by Schimper — affords a very 
clear demonstration of the way in which this particular modification of 
vascular structure is correlated with an increase in the demands made 
upon the conducting system. In Monstem deliciosa the width of the 
central cylinder amounts to one-third of the total diameter of the organ 
in the case of the grasping roots by which the plant is attached to its 
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support; here the pith is sclerotic and devoid of vascular elements, 
while both the vessels and the sieve-tubes of the characteristic vascular 
‘‘ rays are of relatively small calibre. In the absorbing roots, on the 
contrary, which grow vertically downwards and finally enter the soil, 
the width of the central cylinder is equal to one-half of the total 
diameter, while the ordinary hadrome- and leptome-strands are supple- 
mented by numerous wide vessels and sieve-tubes scattered throughout 
the pith. 

Eadial bundles also occur in the stems of Lvcopodiaceae and in 
the stolons of NephroUpis. In the upright species of Lycopodium, the 
hadrome takes the form of radiating plates, which meet at the centre of 
the stem. In those forms, on the other hand, which have prostrate 
dorsiventral shoots, the hadrome is broken up into a number of separate 
horizontally extended ribbon-shaped tracts. The more or less incurved 
margin of each tract consists of annular and spiral tracheides, whereas 
the central portion is entirely made up of scalariform elements. Each 
tracheidal tract is enveloped in a layer of hadrome-parenchyma. ' Xhe, 
intervals between adjacent hadrome-tracts are occupied by the leptome. 

A collateral vascular bundle consists of a hadrome- and a leptome- 
strand, whicli run side by side in actual contact with one another. If 
the hadrome is enclosed between tmo leptome-strands, the bundle is 
termed bicollateral. Collateral bundles predominate in the leaves and 
stems of Angiosperms and Gymnosperms, and occur also in the stem of 
Fqnisctum ; in most Ferns the smaller foliar bundles confoim to this 
type. In stems the orientation of the collateral bundles is usually 
such that the leptome is external. A corresponding arrangement pre- 
vails in dorsiventral leaves, the leptome facing the abaxial and the 
hadrome the adaxial side. 

Collateral bundles exhibit less diversity of cross-sectional outline 
than concentric strands. Most often they are approximately circular, 
elliptical or oval ; but they may also be laterally compressed or ribbon- 
shaped, as in the leaves of llypochaeris, Pandanm, Ilyacinflms, the 
SciTAMiNEAE, etc. As a rule, the hadrome and leptome are combined in 
such a way that the composite bundle possesses only a single plane of 
symmetry. 

As regards minor details, the construction of collateral bundles is 
exceedingly variable. A very well-defined type, which occurs in a great 
many Monocotyledons, is characterised by the V- or Y-shaped cross- 
section of the hadrome-strand, the base of the V being occupied' by | 
few spiral or annular vessels, or sometimes by an intercellular passage, 
while the distal end of each arm is marked by a single very wide vessel 
with spiral or closely reticulate thickenings (Fig. 143). The space 
between the arms is either taken up by the l^eptome-strand or else filled 
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by a group of narrow vessels, the latter alternative being exemplified by 
many Grasses. Tn ceitain other Monocotyledons (e.g, Musa, Ma^ranta, 
Calamm [Fig. 14l]), the vascular bundles are characterised by the 
presence of a single very wide vessel in the centre of each hadrome- 
strand. According to Scherer, the development of isolated vessels of 
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exceptional width which usually takes place immediately after the forma- 
tion of a few narrow [protoxylem] elements, is possibly connected with 
the general mode of life of the plants in question. For the most part the 
^ecies provided with this type of bundle are bulbous or tuberous forms, 
which develop their vegetative organs very rapidly. Their transpiratory 
activity, and hence the demands made iipop their water-conducting 
system, are thus liable to increase quite suddenly. It is this sudden 
demand that is provided for by the formation of the aforesaid large 
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vessels. The leptome-tissue of Monocotyledonous bundles also exhibits 
considerable variety as regards the nature and arrangement of its con- 



i'lO. 144, 

Vascular bundle from the sheathing- loaf-base of Musa pa< adisiaca (T.S,). 


stituent elements ; it is, however, always principally composed of siovg- 
tubes and companion -cells, while a small amount of parenchymatous 
tissue (including cambiform cells) is also present, especially towards the 
flanks of the bundle. Kny has shown that, in the petioles of many 
Palms, the protective sheaths of fibrous tissue are produced inwards in 
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the form of flanges which divide the leptorne into two or more sections ; 
by this means the leptorne is more effectively protected against com- 
pression. In the collateral bundles of Dicotyledons and Gymnosperms 
the hadrome elements are usually disposed in rows which run parallel 
to the plane of symmetry of the bundle (Fig. 145). This arrangement 



is due to the fact, that a serial cambium is formed, at an early stage of 
development, which remains active at the junction of hadrome and 
leptorne for a long time, or even indefinitely ; in the latter event the 
persistent strips of fascicular cambium form the starting points of the 
secondary cambial cylinder. Monocotyledonous plants, on the other 
hand, never develop a serial fascicular cambium ; hence there is no 
persistent cambial zone at the junction of hadrome and leptorne in their 
bundles. In other words, the entire primary procambium is straight- 
way converted into permanent tissue. 

As already explained, an intercellular passage of varying width 
occurs in each hadrome-strand in many Monocotyledons (e.r/. Acorus 
Calamus, Butomus, Sagittaria, Alisma, Cyperaceae, Jukcaceae, etc.), and 
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in E^isehim. Traces of the disintegrated annular and spiral vessels 
which are replaced by this intercellular passage, persist in the form of 
characteristic thickening fibres adhering to the walls of the canal. 
According to Westerrnaier, these passages contain water, at any rate at 
certain times ; it is uncertain, however, whether they merely serve 
as reservoirs of water or whether they take an active part in the work 
of conduction. 

3. live physiological significance of the difietent types of vascular huiidle. 

We must preface our remarks concerning the physiological signifi- 
cance of the principal types of conducting strand with the statement, 
that this subject cannot be treated satisfactorily, unless the phylogenetic 
relations of the several forms of vascular structure are also taken into 
account. We must, accordingly, begin with that type of conducting 
system which may be presumed to be the oldest in the phylogenetic 
sense. The most primitive type of vascular strand is the hadrocentric 
bundle (concentric bundle with central hadrome), which makes its first 
appearance in the stems of the most highly organised Mosses — the 
PoLYTiiiciiACEAE — and recurs in the basal region of the young stem in 
many Ferns. Both the radial and collateral types of vascular structure 
must be regarded as derivative forms. 

In order to appreciate the physiological significance of the hadro- 
centric type of vascular structure, we may formulate the following 
question : Given a homogeneous non-vascular axial organ, how may a 
central concentric vascular bundle become evolved by progressive 
differentiation ? Let us imagine a small and simply constructed plant 
body, consisting of an upright leafy shoot, with absorbing organs 
attached to its lower end. The problem of conduction or translocation 
will assuredly be of the simplest natuie in the region of the stem that 
lies below the insertion of the lowermost leaf. Here the water — contain- 
ing mineral salts in solution — which is ascending to the leaves, meets the 
synthetic products on their way downwards to the growing organs of 
absorption ; the notion of ascending and descending sap- currents is, in 
fact, realised in its simplest form. In these circumstances, the separa- 
tion of the two currents is obviously most essential to the uninterrupted 
progress of translocation. Hence the first step towards the evolution 
of a vascular system, will be the differentiation of a definite strand of 
water-conducting tissue, which in an upright radially symmetrical stem 
will naturally take up a central position. This first stage in qur 
theoretical scheme of evolution is exemplified by those leafy Moss-stems 
which possess a simple type of central strand, consisting of a water- 
conducting bundle, surrounded by a sheath of parenchyma serving for 
the conduction both of protein-compounds and of carbohydrates. By a 
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further division of labour, special channels are set apart for each of the 
last-mentioned groups of plastic materials, the cortical parenchyma 
being reserved for the translocation of carbohydrates, while the trans- 
port of protein substances is assigned to n new type of conducting 
tissue, namely, the leptome. This leptome, being a delicate tissue, and 
hence very liable to mechanical injury, will naturally - tend — in an 
inflexibly constructed organ — to take up its* position as close as 
possible to the neutral axis. Since, however, the centre of the stem is 
already occupied by the water-conducting strand, the leptome is forced to 
assume the form of an annular sheath enveloping the hadrome. By these 
successive steps a typical axile concentric composite bundle eventuates. 

The preceding account of the evolution of the concentric vascular 
bundle implies, that this type of conducting strand has not been a 
simple histological unit throughout its evolutionary history ; in other 
words, that it has not developed by a process of gradual differentiation 
from a homogeneous primitive conducting strand. On the contrary, 
the concentric bundle is here assumed to have arisen under the influence 
of the same tendency on the part of heterogeneous strands to combine 
to form histological units of a higher order, which was previously 
invoked in order to explain the association of fibrous strands with 
mestome-bundles. The primitive axile conducting strand of the stem, 
delimited from the surrounding cortical tissue by an endoderrnis — 
which ontogenetically, as a rule, pertains to the cortex — may be regarded 
as the first stage in the evolution of the structure known as the central 
cylinder or stele.^^^^ 

The central cylinder of the root, which consists of a radial vascular 
bundle enclosed in a pericyclic sheath (pericambium), is homologous 
with the primary central cylinder of the stem ; in other words, the 
radial type of bundle is undoubtedly derived from the hadrocentric 
type. The transition from one type of structure to the other may 
conceivably have taken place as follows : The hadrome gradually 
extended outwards along two or three rays, and finally broke through 
the surrounding leptome-cylinder, which thus became divided up into a 
corresponding number of separate portions. It need hardly be pointed 
out, that if the vascular structure of the root were of the concentric 
type, the water taken in by the absorbing region of the root-system 
would have to traverse a sheath of protein-conducting leptome, before it 
could reach the proper conducting channels ; consequently the extension’ 
of the hadrome towards the periphery at a number of points, which is 
characteristic of the radial type of vascular structure, not only facili- 
tates the passage of water from the cortical parenchyma to the actual 
water-conducting channels, but also prevents any interruption of the 
longitudinal flow of protein-material by transverse currents of water. 
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The radial construction of the vascular bundle in roots is also 
advantageous in relation to the mode of origin of lateral roots. In 
order that the continuity of the water-conducting system may be main- 
tained, it is necessary that the vessels of the lateral roots should be 
directly attached to those of the parent organ. It would be difficult 
to ensurp this continuity, if the newly-formed vessels had to traverse a 
more or le^ extensive* sheath of leptome. The connection could, in 
fact, only be effected with the aid of a secondary meristem ; but the 
leptome, consisting as it does mainly of sieve-tubes, is exceedingly 
ill-fitted for producing the requisite meristematic tissue. In the radial 
type of central cylinder, on the other hand, where the outer ends of 
the hadrome-plates abut immediately against the pericycle, which is 
normally the root-producing layer, the problem of linking up the two 
sets of vessels presents no difficulty. 

How far the occurrence of radial bundles in the stems of Lycopodmvi 
is capable of a physiological explanation, must be left undecided. It has 
been suggested, that in this case the central vascular strand has been 
produced by the phylogenetic aggregation of several previously distinct 
strands ; if this view is accepted, the problem resolves itself into the 
question as to the advantages consequent upon such a fusion. 

In dealing with the physiological significance of the collateral type 
of vascular bundle, stems and leaves must be treated under separate 
headings. As regards leaves, we may first of all consider the gradual 
transition from concentric to collateral structure of the bundles which, 
as the author has shown, regularly takes place in Ferns. Here the 
hadrome-portion of the concentric strand gradually shifts further and 
further' from its original central position towards the adaxial side of the 
bundle, with the result that a large portion of the overlying leptome is 
pushed aside, and the entire bundle loses its concentric character. The 
displacement often begins in the petiole, and at latest appears in the 
principal veins of the lamina. In the smaller veins, the last remnants 
of the adaxial leptome disappear, and the bundle becomes truly 
collateral. 

These facts — which may be quite easily verified — prove that, in 
the leaves of Ferns at any rate, the collateral structure of the vascular 
bundle, and its characteristic orientation, are consequences of the dorsi- 
ventral construction of the entire organ ; the same argument most 
probably applies to the leaves of Phanerogams. Ir is natural further 
to suppose, that the collateral structure of foliar bundles is in some way 
correlated with the special physiological activities of the leaf. This 
assumption also finds support in* the data of comparative anatomy ; for 
it is found, that the collateral or excentric tendency of the vascular 
bundles is most pronounced, where the palisade-tissue — which represents 
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the special photbsynthetic apparatus — is most highly differentiated. 
The palisade-tissue may, in fact, be said — figuratively speaking — 
to exercise an attraction upon the had ro me- portions of the vascular 
bundle, and thus to cause that disturbance of the concentric arrange- 
ment which produces first the excentric and finally the collateral type 
of structure. This “ attraction ’’ is undoubtedly closely connected with 
the fact, that it is the hadroiiie which supplies tile photosynthetic tissue 
with water and mineral salts. The outward flow of these substances 
from the vascular bundles is mainly directed towards the upper surface 
of the leaf, and would thus be impeded if leptome were developed on the 
adaxial side of the bundles. In order, therefore, to ensure direct com- 
munication between hadrome and palisade-tissue, the former shifts 
upwards, and in the end entirely displaces the leptome which originally 
occupied the adaxial margin of the concentric bundles. The outward 
diffusion of water and nutrient salts, of course, takes place chiefly in the 
smaller bundles, a circumstance which explains why only the lesser 
veins become collateral in Fern-leaves. 

According to the view set forth above, the radial and collateral 
types of bundle have both been derived from the primitive concentric 
condition under the influence of the same principle. In either case, the 
change of structure facilitates the diffusion of water and mineral salts, 
which in the root have to pass from the cortex to the hadrome, and in 
the leaf are transferred from the hadrome- to the palisade-tissue. 
The radial symmetry of the root entails a centrifugal displacement of 
the hadrome along several radii, whereas in the dorsiventral leaf the 
water-conducting tissue always shifts in the adaxial direction ; thus 
totally different derivative types of vascular structure result in the two 
cases. 

The occurrence of collateral vascular bundles with adaxial hadrome 
in sej)als, petals, bracts, bud-scales, etc., as well as in dorsiventral foliage- 
leaves, is probably to be regarded as the result of an inherited tendency, 
depending on the fact that these various structures are in all likelihood 
phylogenetically derived from foliage-leaves. 

It has already been stated that the stems of Dicotyledons and Gym- 
nospernis — and also those of Eqiiisdum — contain a circle of collateral 
bundles with external leptome ; here phylogenetic considerations throw 
some light upon the probable origin of the collateral condition. In all 
the above-mentioned cases, namely, the whole circle of vascular bundles, 
the pith enclosed thereby, the primary medullary rays which divide the 
bundles from one another and the pericycle which separates them from 
the endoderrnis (or starch-sheath) collectively represent a single central 
cylinder homologous with the central cylinder of a root or a young 
Fern-stem. The problem thus resolves itself into an enquiry concerning 
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tbe derivation of a central cylinder composed of several collateral bundles 
from the primitive type of central cylinder which consists essentially of 
a single hadrocentric strand. Now it is by no means unusual, even in 
the case of roots, for the middle of the central cylinder to be taken up 
by a parenchymatous pith, so that the vascular tract is annular in 
transverse section. Similarly, the middle of the primitive hadrocentric 
bundle of the stem has in the course of evolution been replaced by a 
core of medullary parenchyma of gradually increasing diameter ; the 
vascular tract of the central cylinder has accordingly expanded into a 
double ring — or rather a hollow cylinder — composed of hadrome and 
leptome.^^^^ 

It is impossible to decide, whether medullation, or the acquisition 
of centrifugal tendency by the vascular tissue, was the primary pheno- 
menon ; in all probability both factors have contributed to the final 
result. Before the differentiation of a mechanical system — which, as 
already stated, is phylogenetically a comparatively recent development — 
the duty of strengthening the various organs rested chiefly with the 
thick-walled hadrome, a state of things which still persists in many 
weakly constructed plants. In these circumstances the hadrome tended 
to shift towards the periphery, in organs which had to resist bending 
strains, and at the same time to assume the form of a hollow cylinder ; 
as a secondary consequence of this centrifugal displacement of the 
hadrome, the leptorne was also forced further outwards. A demand for 
an improved water-supply to the transpiring cortex may have helped to 
“ attract ” the hadrome towards the surface, in the stem as well as in 
the leaf. On the other hand, tlie formation of a core of medullary 
parenchyma also entails a number of special advantages, of which one 
deserves particular mention. By the development of a pith, the stem 
acquired a tissue which could be employed for the temporary storage of 
various substances, with the result that the primary cortex could be 
more effectively utilised for purposes of translocation. 

The breaking up of the primitive continuous leptome-hadrome 
cylinder into a circle of distinct collateral bundles was probably a 
secondary change, brought about by the necessity of ensuring free com- 
munication between the conducting tissue of tbe cortex and the storage- 
cells of the pith. This necessity led to* the formation of the primary 
medullary rays, which, to begin with, no doubt merely represented 
centrifugal extensions cf the medullary parenchyma, that broke- up the 
hadrome, without interrupting the continuity of the leptome-cylinder. 
The careful researches of Zanetti have shown, that this condition persists 
at the present day in the stem of Osmunda regalis. In this respect, 
therefore, Osmunda may be regarded as a relic of that stage in the 
evolution of vascular plants, at which the primitive continuous con- 
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centric strand of the stem was about to be transformed into a circle 
of separate bundles. When the radial extensions of the pith broke through 
the leptome, the vascular cylinder became finally resolved into a ring of 
isolated collateral strands, with external leptome. 

The disposal of the collateral vascular bundles in a single ring, 
which is characteristic' of Eqimetuni, of the Gymnosperms and of most 
Dicotyledons, is evidently a more primitive condition, than the system 
of concentric circles that occurs in some Dicotyledons, or the scattered ” 
arrangement which prevails among Monocotyledons. The more detailed 
discussion of these matters must be reserved for a subsequent section 
(IV., A). For the present it will suffice to remark, that these aberrant 
types of arrangement were doubtless in the first instance evolved with 
reference to special physiological requirements; it would consequently 
be very unwise to regard all the bundles, in such abnormal types of 
vascular structure, as necessarily derived from a single ancestral central 
cylinder. The vascular system is, in fact — like other anatomico- 
physiological systems — by no means invariably homogeneous in a 
phylogenetic sense. When once the idioplasm has developed “ deter- 
minants ” corresponding to collateral vascular bundles, conducting 
strands of this type may be formed quite independently of the original 
vascular cylinder, at any point where a physiological demand for these 
structures happens to arise; such accessory bundles, which may take 
the form of medullary or cortical strands, or of anastomoses in the 
mesophyll or at the nodes of stems, must' be regarded as entirely new 
departures from a phylogenetic point of view. 

As has been explained above, the orientation of the collateral 
bundles in stems is such, that the leptome portions are next the 
periphery, while the hadrome-strands face tlie centre. This arrange- 
ment is determined by two factors, which both act in the same 
sense. In the case of [horizontally extended] leaves, physiological 
considerations render it necessary that the hadrome should be dorsal, 
and the leptome ventral, in position. If a leaf-trace bundle of this 
type enters the stem without torsion, the customary arrangement 
follows as a matter of course. There is, however, a phylogenetic 
factor, which tends to produce the same results. If, namely, 
the relative positions of hadrome and leptome remain unaltered 
after the disruption of the primitive hadrocentric central cylinder, the 
resulting collateral bundles will naturally have their leptome portions on 
the outer side. This purely morphological explanation does not, of course, 
imply that the characteristic orientation of the axial bundles is altogether 
devoid of physiological significance. Among Dicotyledons and Gymno- 
sperms, at any rate, this orientation seems almost obligatory in view of 
the subsequent occurrence of secondary thickening; moreover, since stems 
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are typically inflexible in construction, a leptome which is external, 
can readily become associated with protective fibrous strands, or with a 
continuous mechanical cylinder. In special circumstances, on the other 
hand, this necessity of protecting the leptome may lead to an inverted 
orientation of the vascular bundles. In the genus Oentmirca, fpr 
example,* the small [accessory] cortical strands often have their leptome 
portions directed towards the subcortical stereome, while the hadrome 
portions face the periphery ; here the inversion results in a further 
advantage, inasmuch as the water-conducting hadrome is thereby 
brought into closer relation with the cortical photosynthetic system. 
Similar deviations from the normal arrangement of the collateral bundle 
are not at all uncommon. 

We have still to consider two types of vascular bundle, which may 
both be readily derived from the simple collateral strand. It has 
already been stated, that the bicollateral bundle is only distinguished 
from the simple collateral type by the presence of an additional leptome 
group on the inner side of the hadrome. The duplication of the 
leptome should probably be attributed to an increase in the physiolo- 
gical demands made upon this section of the conducting system,, a view 
which is supported by the fact that stems provided with bicollateral 
bundles frequently contain isolated accessory leptome-strands as well ; 
this latter condition is exemplified by the Cucuebitaceae and CiCHORi- 
ACEAE, and by many Solanaceae. It remains to be explained, why a 
plant should prefer the addition of an inner strand of phloem to a mere 
enlargement of the existing outer strand. Once more the decisive 
factor appears to have been the necessity for ensuring effective pro- 
tection of the vulnerable leptome- tissue. In the chapter dealing with 
secondary thickening (Oh. XIV.), a full descri])tion is given of the 
special arrangements for local protection — in the shape of intrusive 
strands and plates of fibrous tissue — which often become necessary 
where the peripheral leptome is bulky. In axial organs of annual 
duration, the same effect can be obtained more economically by shifting 
a portion of the leptome tissue to the inner side of the comparatively 
resistant hadrome strands, where, quite apart from the local protection 
afforded by the latter, the tensions due to curvature are, in any case, 
mitigated on account of the greater proximity to the neutral axis. 

It is possible, however, that the duplication of the leptome-strands 
serves to provide separate conducting channels for two opposite currents 
of plastic material. A. Fischer states, that the dorsal leptome-strands 
in the. bicollateral foliar bundles of Gucnrhiin, which are specially 
active in the young leaf, are empty when that organ is full- 
grown, whereas the sieve-tubes of the ventral strands always retain 
their contents even in adult leaves. From these facts Strasburger 
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concludes, that the dorsah strand, in which the sieve-tubes are all 
comparatively narrow, supplies the developing tissues with plastic 
material, but becomes inactive when the leaf is fully grown; the ventral 
strand, on the contrary, serves — ^,just like the single leptome-strand of a 
ngrmal collateral bundle — to collect and carry away the litrogenous 
.compounds manufactured in the leaf. 

The leptocentric bundle — that is, the concentric bundle with central 
leptome — is connected with the collateral type by a series of inter- 
mediate forms. The frequent occurrence of leptocentric strands in 
Monocotyledonous rhizomes, and in the medullary tissue of certain 
Dicotyledons, gives a clue to the direction in whicli one has to look for 
the physiological significance of this ty2)e of vascular structure. Such 
bundles, in short, occur principally in storage-organs and -tissues, and 
more ^oarticularly in those which are concerned with the storage of 
carbohydrates and of water, or of the former alone. The extension of 
the hadrome in the form of a sheath completely surrounding the leptome, 
'is apparently designed, as Strasburger has 2:)ointed out, to bring the 
greatest possible number of vessels and tracheides into direct contact 
with the surrounding storage-tissue. As will be explained later on 
(Ch. XIV., II. C. 2 ), the water-conducting channels of many woody plants 
are utilised for transporting carbohydrates as well as water, when the 
buds are unfolding in spring ; it is therefore quite conceivable, that the 
tracheal elements of lej^tocentric bundles likewise perform this twofold 
conducting function, in which case their jicrijdieral disposition — within 
the individual bundles — must undoubtedly facilitate the depletion of 
the adjacent storage tissues. In any case, this argument is ap^^licable 
to the cases in which leptocentric strands are associated with water- 
storing tissues. Certainly Strasburger’s theory of the leptocentric 
(amphivasal) tyj^e of vascular structure, if not finally established, seems 
at any rate very plausible. 

C. THE PERIPHERAL BUNDLE-ENDS. 

The numerous ultimate ramifications of the vascular system usually 
terminate in the photosynthetic mesophyll ; this arrangement is quite 
in accordance with expectation, since the latter tissue on the one 
hand absorbs the largest proportion of the transpiration current, and on 
the other hand supplies the bulk of the plastic material which has to 
be transported in the opposite direction. Doth these circumstances 
are reflected in the construction of the bundle-ends, which in some 
respects show a progressive simplification of structure, but at the same 
time develop certain features that are absent from the rest of the 
vascular system. 

The hadrome-portion of such a bundle-end is usually composed of one 
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or more rows of spiral or closely reticu)(4te *tracheides. Each of these 
small water-conducting strands is enck/sed in a carbohydrate -transport- 
ing parenchymatous sheath, which generally extends right to the end of 
the tracheide-bundle (Fig. 146), foi^ning a sort of cap or hood over its 
slightly dilated extremity. In exobptional cases tlie distal ends of the 
[termini] tracheides may project freely into an intercellular space ; 
^:this condition occurs very frecj^uently in the thick-leaved species of 
&iphorhia (e.g. .E, higlmuiulosa and E, Myrsinites), where the protruding 
tips of the tracheides often expand into more or less spherical vesicles. 
Sometimes the terminal tracheides are altogether unusually wide, in 

which case they undoubtedly also act as 
organs of water-storage (for details cf. Ch. 
VIII.). 

As a rule the leptome does not extend 
to the very tips of the bundle-ends, though 
it may do so in exceptional cases. In the 
bundle-ends of Aiigiosperms, according to 
A. Fischer, the sieve-tubes gradually 
decrease in width and the sieve-plates 
become more and more imperfect. The 
companion-cells, on the other hand, retain 
their ordinary dimensions, and may even 
become somewhat enlarged (Fig. 147 b, c). The relation between 
sieve-tubes and companion-cells, in point of size, which prevails in 
the bundle-trunks or larger conducting strands of the leaf and stem, 
is thus reversed in the bundle-ends. In the last resort, the common 
mother-cells of sieve-tube segments and companion-cells cease to divide 
altogether (Fig. 147 A). Both these terminal undivided elements, which 
possess the abundant protoplasmic contents and large nuclei of genuine 
companion-cells, and the above-mentioned unusually wide, but other- 
wise normal companion-cells, are termed transitional cells by Fischer. 
The physiological significance of these structures is obscure. Possibly 
they transfer to the sieve-tubes protein-compounds manufactured in 
the pbotosynthetic tissues. Fischer believes that they are themselves 
the protein-manufacturing elements of the leaf. 

The photosynthetic organs of Conifers and Cycads are entirely 
devoid of fine vascular ramifications. Here the uniform distribution of 
water to the various parts of the transpiring mesophyll is ensured by the 
development of a fringe of tracheal tissue along both sides of each 
foliar hadrome-strand, the so-called transfusion tissue (Von Mold) or 
‘'border of tracheides” (I)e Bary). This tracheal fringe may take the 
form of two lateral wings projecting into the adjacent photosyn^hetic 
tissue ; or it may embrace the hadrome or leptome portion of the vein ; 
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in Picea excelsa and in the genus Finns, finally, the whole vascular 
strand is surrounded by transfusion tissue. As De Bary first pointed 
out, this transfusion tissue consists of parenchymatous tracheides, with 
pits of the bordered type. In the CuruESSiNF ve the walls of the trans- 
fusion tracheides are provided with peculiar peg-like projecuons, while 
in other cases they are furnished with spiral or reticulate thickenings. 
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According to Scheit, these thickenings are most strongly developed 
where the transfusion tissue abuts directly against photosynthetic 
parenchyma. If, on the other hand, the transfusion tissue is contained 
within a thick-walled parenchymatous sheath — as in Fimhs and other 
Abietineae — the walls of the tracheides do not require to be specially 
strengthened, and therefore only bear bordered pits, Scheit states that 
the quantitative development of the transfusion tissue depends upon the 
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average transpiratory activity of the plant, which in its turn is 
determined by the nature of the environment. Thus the tissue in 
question is poorly represented in the Spruce {Picea) and the Fir 
(Abies), which both prefer a somewhat moist and shady habitat, but 
is strongly developed in the sun-loving Pine (Pmus). 

According to Strasburger, special “ albuminous cells ” distinguished 
by the size of their nuclei and by their large content of protein -material 
are closely asspeiated with the leptome-strands and form a counter- 
part to the border of tracheides. The elements in question, which 
evidently take the place of the transitional-cells of Dicotyledonous 
bundle-ends and doubtless perform similar functions, have been observed 
by Strasburger on the flanks of the foliar bundles in a number of 
Conifers {Finns sylvestris, Abies j)eefinata, Picea excelsa, Jnniperns com- 
munis, Taxus baemta) and in Cycas cireinalis ; they can only be clearly 
made out in spirit material. 

D. THE ENDODEI^MIS {^CHUTZk^CHEIDE).^'^^ 

In a great many plants the vascular tracts are separated from the 
adjoining tissues by special sheathing layers, which sometimes surround 
each individual conducting strand, and in other cases extend continu- 
ously around the entire vascular cylinder. This layer, which does not 
possess the same morphological value in every case, was termed the 
protective sheath {^cJiutzscheiAc^ by Caspary, but in English text-books is 
more generally known as the endodermis. As a rule endodermal layers 
differ markedly in their anatomico-physiological characters from carbo- 
hydrate-conducting parenchymatous sheaths. Occasionally, however, 
a sheath of the latter type undertakes the duties of an endodermis as a 
subsidiary function, in which case it also acquires some of the correla- 
tive histological features; according to Schwendener, this condition is 
exemplified by the leaves of those Grasses which do not possess a 
typical endodermis. 

Endodermal layers serve, in the first instance, to restrict transloca- 
tion to certain definite paths, and to prevent the premature escape of 
substances which are travelling in the vascular bundles. In addition 
they often afford mechanical protection to the conducting strands. 
With these two physiological functions are correlated two outstanding 
structural features of the endodermis, namely its relative imperviousness 
and its mechanical strength. 

The cells of the endodermis are always in uninterrupted contact 
with one another. They are usually of an elongated parenchymatous 
form, but in exceptional cases become distinctly prosen chymatous. 
Frequently all the walls are suberised, in which case, according to Von 
Hbhnel and Kroemer, they resemble the membranes of cork cells, the 
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primary layer being overlain by a suberin lamella, which in its turn ivS 
covered by a layer of cellulose; it is the last-mentioned layer that 
may become thickened for mechanical purposes, in which event it 
frequently exhibits the reactions of lignified membranes. This form of 
endodermal cell is especially prevalent among Monocotyledons. Another 
type of endodermis is characterised by the fact that its ceils always 
remain thin-walled, the tangential walls being altogether unsuberised, 
while the radial septa are furnished with a so-called Oasparian strip. 
This Casparian strip is a peculiarly modified narrow zone of the radial 
[and transverse] endodermal walls ; more rarely a wider strip, or even the 
entire radial wall, is specialised in the manner about to be described. 
Microscopic examination of an endodermal cell of this second type 
shows that the region of the wall corresponding to the Casparian strip 
is thrown into folds ; in a transverse section this corrugated area 
appears as a dark patch or shadow. In the strip the 'primary layer of 
the wall is chemically modified ; according to a widely accepted view, 
it is suberised, like the suberin lamella in an endodermal cell of the 
first-mentioned type. The recent investigations of Kroemer, however, 
have rendered it very doubtful, whether the Casparian strip can be 
properly described as suberised. Nevertheless, as the effect of the 
chemical modification of the strip is such as to diminish its permeability, 
the current designation will be retained in the present treatise. This 
conservative attitude is further justified by the fact that the term 
suberisation ’’ is still used as a collective name for a number of distinct, 
though doubtless closely related, chemical modifications involving certain 
characteristic alterations of the physical properties of the cell-wall. 

According to Schwendener, the Casparian strip, as seen in a section, 
is not a natural feature of the endodermal cell, but is directly due to 
the mode of preparation. As he points out, the living endodermal cells 
are in a state of tension, either as a result of their own turgescence, or 
owing to the pressure exerted by adjoining cells. On cutting a section 
the turgor falls, and the tension in the walls is relieved. But those parts 
ot the membrane which consist of unaltered cellulose, contract much more 
strongly than the less extensible suberised strips ; the latter consequently 
become thrown into folds. Van Wisselingh accepts this explanation for a 
number of cases, but maintains that in other instances the corrugation 
of the Casparian strip has nothing to do with the mode of preparation 
and pre-exists in the intact organ. In the latter event the folding 
must arise in the course of development, owing to the fact that 
the suberised strips undergo more active growth in surface than the 
rest of the wall. 

The suberised condition of the cell membrane renders the endo- 
dermis comparatively impervious. This physiologically important fact 
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Was experimentally demonstrated by Schwendener with the aid of 
staining solutions, and may also be inferred from certain observations 
made upon plants growing under natural conditions. In many 
Gramineae and Cypbraceae, for example, the primary cortical tissues of 
the root die and shrivel .up at a comparatively early stage. The central 
cylinder is thenceforward enclosed only in the eudodermis, but never- 
.theless remains quite fresh and continues to perform its functions in a 
perfectly normal fashion. In a number of roots, e.g. among Gramineae, 
CvPERACEAE, JuNCACEAE, in many Palms and in various other Monoco- 
tyledons, the endodermis only becomes impervious [at a late stage], 
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when there is no longer any need for freedom of interchange by diffusion 
between central cylinder and cortex. In such eases the endodermis 
becomes equally impervious at every point. Among Dicotyledons and 
Ferns, on the other hand, as well as in the Liliaceae and Orchidaceae, 
certain circumscribed and histologically differentiated areas of the endo- 
dermis often remain pervious, even when this layer is fully developed. 
In such cases the endodermis comprises two different kinds of cells, 
namely, typical endodermal elements, and interspersed among them the 
so-called passage-cells, the tangential walls of which are not only im- 
thickened, but also entirely unsuberised and hence readily permeable. 
These passage-cells are always placed opposite the hadrome-plates, 
and in fact abut directly against the first-formed [protoxylem] vessels 
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(Fig. 148)., In tangential section they are seen to be scattered in 
certain cases, while in other instances they form longitudinal series. 

Schwenclener has shown by experiment, that the passage-cells do 
actually ‘ represent permeable spots in an otherwise impervious endo- 
dermis ; he has also drawn certain conclusions from his experiments 
concerning the physiological significance of these structures, and 
especially as regards their topographical relation to the vessels. In 
view of the fact that the vessels are water-conducting tubes, the 
passage-cells must undoubtedly serve, in Schwendener’s opinion, “ to 
establish direct communication between the water-conducting channels 
and the living cortex, thus corresponding, as it were, to the open 
side-sluices of an extensive system of irrigating canals, the main 
channels of which are represented by the large vessels.” 

In sterns and foliar organs the passage-cells are arranged on a 
similar plan. A deviation from the ordinary arrangement occurs in the 
leaves of many Orchidaceae and JIromeliaceae, where the passage- 
cells, instead of being placed on the inner face of the collateral bundle 
opposite the annular and spiral protoxylem vessels, are situated on the 
flanks of the bundle, either exactly along the line of junction of 
hadromfe and leptorne, or more often rather nearer the inner margin of 
the leptorne. As Schwendener remarks, this unusual position clearly 
suggests that, in such cases, the passage-cells stand in close functional 
relation to the leptorne as well as to the hadrome. 

That an endodermis which has both its tangential and its radial 
walls suberised, must be relatively impervious, is self-evident. Different 
conditions, however, prevail, where the tangential walls are entirely 
unsuberised, while in the case of the radial septa suberisation is 
restricted to the above-mentioned narrow strip. Opinions differ con- 
siderably as to the physiological significance of the Oasparian strips. 
Collectively they form a tubular mesh work, to which Schwendener 
ascribes a purely mechanical function ; in this investigator s opinion, in 
fact, the endodermis may be compared to the protective net- work of ropes 
in which a balloon is encased. According to Strasburger, the suberised 
strips of the radial walls perform a mechanical function of a different 
nature, by increasing the lateral cohesion between adjacent cells of the 
endodermis, and thus preventing the formation of radial intercellular 
spaces within that layer. By this means the ventilating system of the 
cortex is permanently shut off from that of the central cylinder, with 
the result that considerable negative pressures can be maintained in 
the water-conducting channels. It should be noted, that De Vries had 
previously drawn attention to the importance of the endodermis as a 
pressure-boundary between cortex and central cylinder, in the case of 
roots, and had also shown that when water is injected under high 
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pressure into the central cylinder of a severed root, it does not escape 
from incisions made in the cortical parenchyma, near the root-tip, so 
long as the endodermis remains intact. The living protoplasts of the 
endodermal cells allow no water to pass, because their turgor-pressure is 
much greater than the exudation-pressure in the vessels and tracheides, 
while jthe strips of suberised membrane form a continuous barrier 
which effectually prevents any movement of water through the substance 
of the radial walls of the endodermis. The same argument naturally 
applies in th^ case of the dissolved substances that travel in the 
vascular bundles. These are likewise confined to their proper channels, 
partly by the plasmatic membranes of the endodermal protoplasts, and 
partly by the suberised strips of the radial walls. An endodermal 
layer can therefore prevent the escape of all the substances that are 
transported in the vascular bundles, even though its walls are only 
partially suberised. 

It should be remarked that mere suberisation of the walls does not 
increase the mechanical strength of the endodermis to any great extent. 
This result can only be achieved by pronounced thickening of the 
walls, such as takes place more particularly among Monocotyledons. 
The endodermal walls may be equally thickened all round (Russow’s 
“ O-type ”), or the thickening may be confined to the radial and the 
inner tangential walls (Kussow’s “ C-type ”). As regards such points 
of detail, however, — which are in any case not of great mechanical 
importance, — differences may occur even within a single genus (cf. 
Carex^ SmAlaXy Ruscuh^ Fotamogeton), 

Very frequently the mechanical efficiency of the endodermis is 
enhanced by the development of thickened walls in neighbouring 
layers. Among Ferns, indeed, the endodermal cells themselves remain 
permanently thin-walled, and the thickening is entirely confined to 
the adjoining layer of the cortex. In certain roots {e,g. those of 
Tcums, the CupnES.siNEAE, Viburnum, some Pomaceae, etc.), the cortical 
layers immediately outside the endodermis are furnished with thicken- 
ing ridges forming a close and continuous meshwork, the mechanical 
effect of which is similar to that of the above-described suberised mesh- 
work of the Casparian strips. These accessory mechanical sheaths 
constitute the “4>-endodermis'' of Kussow, so-called — like his other types 
— on account of the appearance which the thickened walls present in 
transverse section. In the roots of Latjraceae, the endodermis is locally 
strengthened by semilunar fibrous sheaths associated with the leptome- 
strands. The endodermis itself is not infrequently more strongly 
developed opposite the delicate leptome-groups, its cells tending to 
become radially elongated at these points {e.g. in the Ikidaceae and 
in the aerial roots of Orchids). 
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While it is clear that such strengthening devices must tend to 
increase the resistant properties of the endodermis, it it nevertheless 
by no means easy to form a clear conception of the mechanical signi- 
ficance of that layer. We may» however, regard it as certain, that this 
mechanical function is in some way connected with the tissue-tensions 
that are set up between the parenchymatous ground-tissue and the 
central cylinder. Injury to the leptome and other vulnerable vascular 
tissues by the resulting tensions and compressions, is prevented by the 
interpolation of an appropriately constructed protective sheath in the 
shape of the endodermis. “ Young /m*-roots, for instance, in which 
the tissue-tensions ate never very great, possess an unthickened 
endodermis : in older roots, on the contrary, in which the endodermis 
is strongly thickened, very considerable tissue-tensions prevail.” 

Schwendener further remarks that “ climatic and edaphic conditions 
also react upon the structure of the endodermis. Thus the endo- 
dermis is always specially strengthened in the roots of lithophytes and 
steppe-plants. In certain megathermic members of these ecological 
classes {Dasylirion, liestio), and also in some of our native Ferns, which 
grow on limestone rocks or on dry walls, the endodermis becomes 
thickened to quite an extraordinary extent, evidently in adaptation 
to the alternation of periods of abundant water supply with severe 
droughts. Greatly thickened endodermal layers are also found in 
many marsh j)lants which inhabit places that are liable to dry up 
periodically. Obviously, rapid variations of turgor are just as likely 
to occur under these conditions, as in the case of the above-mentioned 
xerophytes. Where, on the contrary, the substratum is constantly 
moist and soft, as in deep bogs, backwaters, lakes, etc., the endodermal 
cells of the root do not as a rule develop any cellulose thickening 
layers (e.g. Najan, Fotaviogcton, i^'parganiiim natanSy Sagiitaria sagittae- 
folia, Alisma natans, (Jolla 'palustris, etc.). In the case of plants that 
grow in running water, however, the stem may be furnished with a 
thick-walled endodermis even if the corresponding layer in the root is 
unthickened.” 

Very little is known concerning the factors which determine the 
presence or absence of a typical endodermis ; why, further, in some 
cases each vascular bundle is enveloped in a distinct protective sheath, 
while in other instances the entire central cylinder is surrounded by a 
common endodermis, is also quite obscure. Schwendener has shown 
that the presence of a foliar endodermis in some tribes of the Gramineae, 
and its absence in others, cannot be ascribed to the influence of environ- 
ment. Thus each bundle of the leaf is furnished with a typical endo- 
dermis in all the Festuceae, in the hygrophilous genus Glyceria, as well 
as in the xerophilous Festvms. The presence or absence of endodermal 
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layers in the leaves of Grasses cannot therefore depend upon ecological 
factors, but must be entirely governed by physiological considerations, 
such as differences in the methods of translocation, or possibly still unde- 
tected tissue-correlations, which are not the same in the various tribes of 
the family. Similarly, the significance of the “ individual ” and the 
‘‘common” types of eiidoderrnis cannot be explained, until all the possible 
determining factors — both physiological and phylogenetic — are properly 
understood. No reason, for instance, can be given at present for the 
fact that a “ common ” eiidoderrnis occurs in the stems of Ranunculus 
aconitifoliusy R. parnassifoliusy and R, amplexicaulisy whereas R, Lingua 
and R, Flammulay though belonging to the same section of the genus, are 
nevertheless provided with protective sheaths of the “ individual ” typef. 

IF. THE ARRANGEMENT AND COURSE OF VASCULAR 

BUNDLESN^ 

The various conducting strands of the plant collectively form a 
system which traverses every part of the shoot and root. The vascular 
system may even extend into epidermal appendages, if local translocation 
within the latter is unusually active for one reason or another ; this 
latter point is illustrated by the digestive glands of Drosera rotundifoliay 
which will be dealt with in more detail later on (Ch. X. ii. B. 1). Where, 
on the other hand, translocation is reduced to a minimum, the vascular 
bundles may be entirely suppressed : this extreme reduction is exempli- 
fied by WolffiUy and by a few other small floating plants belonging to 
the same family (Lkmn aceae). Evidently physiological requirements have 
a large share in determining the development of the conducting system. 

The disposition of the vascular bundles in the different parts of the 
plant-body, displays a variety which is scarcely inferior to the diversity 
of arrangement with which we have already become acquainted in the 
case of the mechanical system. It is, however, much more difhcult, in 
the present instance, to correlate the arrangement in every case with the 
underlying physiological principles. As has already been explained, ^n 
ordinary vascular bundle represents a combination of heterogeneous 
tissues. Hence that particular course of a bundle which is the most 
advantageous, so far as the protein-conducting leptome is concerned, is 
not necessarily best suited to the requirements of the water-conducting 
tissue. Moreover, the disposition of the vascular bundle is determined 
by mechanical requirements as well as by considerations of nutrition. 
Thus, delicate conducting strands tend to seek the shelter of skeletal 
elements, while, on the other hand, stout resistant vascular bundles can 
themselves extend protection to more vulnerable tissues. The external 
morphological features of the plant-body, finally, also influence the 
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arrangement of the conducting system to a very mai(;ked extent ; thus, 
the course of the vascular bundles in the stem is in general closely 
related to the scheme of phyllotaxis, whereas the leaf-arrangement affects 
the disposition of the stereome only in a very minor degree. In short, 
correlation between different organs or tissues exerts a far-reaching 
influence upon the arrangement of lihe bundles. 

A. • COURSE OF THE VASCULAR BUNDLES IN LEAFY STEMS. 

In stems the vascular bundles generally follow a longitudinal 
course ; they may run parallel to the longitudinal axis or else diverge 
obliquely either in a radial or in a tangential plane. Considerable 
variety prevails as to the manner in which bundles terminate above 
and below. A bundle which passes out above into a leaf, is termed ^ 
common bundle, the lower cauline portion being distinguished as the 
leaf-trace. Oauline bundles lie wholly within the stem ; frequently 
they have leaf-traces inserted upon them at various points. At its 
lower extremity a bundle may either remain isolated (“ separate ” or 
“ individual '' bundles), or it may fuse with another bundle (“ united 
bundles). Sometimes each leaf sends but a single vascular strand into 
the stem. If the leaf-trace comprises several bundles, these often 
pectinate with strands belonging to other leaves ; the whole vascular 
arrangement may be further complicated owing to the fact that some 
or all of the bundles fuse with one another at certain points. 

After these preliminary rematks, we may pass on to describe the 
principal types of arrangement of vascular bundles. 

1. The simplest and most primitive form of vascular system 
consists of an axile strand, from which single bundles pass out into the 
leaves. This axile strand may be cauline, or it may represent a 
sympodial structure, built up of the cauline portions of successive 
leaf- traces. 

In the stems of Polytrichaceae, in the adult stem of Hymeno- 
phyll'iim, GleicMnia and Lygoditcviy as well as in “ seedling Perns 
g^erally, and also in certain species of Selaginella, this axile strand 
constitutes a primitive central cylinder [protostele In the Polytri- 

chaceae the leaf-traces join the concentric cauline strand, after traversing 
the cortex in an obliquely radial direction ; those elements of the leaf- 
trace which correspond to sieve-tubes and conducting parenchyma, become 
merged in the leptome-sheath, while the tracheal tissue is continued 
across the sheath in the original direction of the leaf- trace, finally 
becoming inserted upon the central core of hadrome. In Mosses which 
have a simple central conducting strand in the stem, the leaf-traces may 
likewise be attached to this main trunk of the vascular system ; in other 
cases, however, they do not penetrate so deeply int^ the stem, but end 
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tobdly in the cortical parenchyma. In the latter event the leaf- traces 
can only obtain their supply of water from the central strand indirectly, 
through the mediation of the intervening parenchymatous cells. The 
imperfect organisation which is exhibited by the conducting system, in 
such cases, is of special interest, because it proves that the vascular 
bundles of the leaf are not necessarily homologous with tl'ose of the 
stem ; hence it is quite possible, that the prevailing continuity of the 
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T.S. through the vascular bundle of the stem of Najaa major. The centre of the 
strand is occupied by an intcr-cellular passage surrounded by a circle of conducting 
parenchyma colls, which in turn are enclosed in a sheath of Icptonie tissue ; the entire 
bundle is envcloi)ed in the endodormis. 

vascular system in Higher Tlaiits has been brought about by the fusion 
of phylogenetically distinct foliar and cauline strands. 

In the genus Lycopodium, and in a number of aquatic Phanerogams 
(such as Bulliardia aquatica, Potamogeton, Hippuris, Myriophyllum, 
Ceratophyllum, Hojas, Elodea canadeoisis, etc.), the axile strand alm^t 
certainly owes its origin to the [phylogenetic] fusion of several vascular 
bundles. As far as the Phanerogams are concerned, such a fusion 
would merely represent a reversion to the primitive state from the* 
derivative decentralised condition. The internodes of different species 
of Potamogeton illustrate various stages in this process of fusion. In 
Potamogeton natans and P. perfoliatus, the several bundles of which 'the 
axile strand is composed are still clearly distinguishable. They are, 
however, already very closely associated with one another, being 
separated only by a few layers of parenchymatous cells, which repre- 
sent the remains of the pith and primary medullary rays. Small 
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fibrous stran4s ure embedded in febis [atekr] p^renchymu. !^he fusion 
is considerably further advanced in P. tucens and P ^raminem. In P. 
pectinatvs and P pusillus, finally, the axile strand is reduced to a 
central iptercellular passage which has taken the place of the water- 
conductipg tissue, surrounded by a wide sheath of leptome. Here the 
vascular system no longer shows any signs of having been formed by 
the fusion of several distinct strands, and the same remark applies to 
the subs ‘ antially similar axile strands of Zannichellid, Elodea, Hydrilla, 
Cemtophyllam, Najas (Fig. 149), etc. (Concerning the reduction of the 
water-conducting tissues in these cases cf. above, p. 323.) 

Schwendener explains this tendency of the vascular system to 
revert to its simplest condition, in water-plants, on mechanical 
grounds. The stems of aquatic plants are subjected to continued 
tension in an upward direction, on account of the large amount of 
air which they contain, and very often have in addition to contend 
with the action of water-currents. As, however, most of the plants in 
question prefer stagnant or slowly running water, their mechanical 
strength need not be of a very high order, and hence their requirements 
in this respect are usually satisfied by a centralisation of the vascular 
tissue. The cortical parenchyma is never in danger of drying up, even 
if it is far removed from the vascular system, so that on that score 
also the cential disposition of the conducting tissues is entirely free 
from objection. 

2. The simple tubular vascular system [including the solenostele 
and the dictyostele] which occurs in a large number of Ferns, repre- 
sents the intermediate link connecting the simple axile strand with the 
more complex types of vascular structure that prevail among Phanero- 
gams. Ill most Ferns the young stem contains a solid axile vascular 
strand, which expands, as the stem increases in thickness, to form a 
tubular structure enclosing a parenchymatous pith and itself surrounded 
by a parenchymatous cortex. Since the pith contains both conducting 
parenchyma and storage tissue, complete isolation of this region must 
he avoided ; free communication with the pith and conducting paren- 
chyma of the petioles is secured by the development, at the insertion 
of each leaf, of a more or less extensive break or gap in the vascular 
cylinder, the so-called leaf-gap. If the stem is short and the leaves 
closely crowded, the tubular stele acquires the form of a perforated 
cylinder or cylindrical meshwork. From the margin of each mesh, or 
leaf-gap, the bundles of the leaf-trace ascend obliquely into the petiole 
(Fig. 150). 

While the above-described arrangement of the vascular system is 
characteristic of the majority of the Filicales, a number of deviations 
from the type occur within the phylum ; in some cases, for example, 
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several concentric circles of bu^dles are developed (Maratti^geae, spp. 
of Pt€ris\ while in others the main vascular cylinder is supplemented 
by small accessory medullary and cortical strands. It is probable that 
these complications arise as a result of increased demands in respect of 
translocation; but the detailed investigations which might furnish 
evidence^in support of this suggestion, have yet to be carried out. 

3. Attention must next be directed to a third and very widely dis- 
tributed type of vascular arrangement, which may be shortly entitled the 
Dicotyledonous type. The characteristic features of this type, which 

occurs in the great majority of Dicotyledons, 
and in the Coniferales and Gnetales, as w411 
as in a few Monocotyledons (Dioscoreaceae) 
and Vascular Cryptogams {EqidseUim and 
the Osmundaceae), are three in number. 
In the first place, all the primary vascular 
strands are common bundles, which enter the 
stem from the leaf along a curved path, and 
afterwards run down through several inter- 
nodes. Secondly, while a bundle is traversing 
the stem in a vertical direction, it always 
remains approximately at the same distance 
from the centre. Lastly, each leaf-trace 
bundle sooner or later attaches itself later- 
ally, either with or without previous division, 
to a neighbouring leaf-trace belonging to an 
older leaf; the leaf-traces thus all combine to form a continuous system, 
which is either unilaterally sympodial or reticulate in character. In 
consequence of this behaviour of the vascular strands, a transverse 
section of the stem reveals a single circle of bundles, surrounding the 
pith and itself surrounded by the cortex, these two portions of the 
ground-tissue being connected by the primary medullary rays which 
occupy the radii between the bundles. It may be remarked in passing, 

' that these interfascicular strips should not be called medullary rays, in 
the anatomico-physiological sense of the term, unless they actually 
consist of parenchyma and thus constitute a histological link between 
cortex and pith ; when, on the contrary, the vascular bundles are 
embedded in an uninterrupted fibrous cylinder, the interfasicular strips ^ 
of bast must not be called medullary rays, since ajayer of mechanical 
tissue forms just as effective a barrier between pith and cortex as the 
vascular bundles themselves. 

We may next consider a few examples of the Dicotyledonous type 
of vascular arrangement in greater detail. The adjoining figure (Fig. 
151a) illustrates the course of the vascular bundles in a young twig of 
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Tuluilftr vascular network (dictyo- 
stele) in the distal portion of the 
stock of Aspidium FUijc nim ; on the 
right a single mesh of the network, 
more highly magnified, to show the 
insertion of the foliar strands. 
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Jwiiperus nana. It should be noted at the start, that it is generally . 
considered preferable, in making a diagram of this sort, not to attempt 
a perspective drawing, which ~ is both troublesome to execute and 
difficult to interpret, but rather to imagine the vascular cylinder split 
open by a vertical cut and then laid out on a fiat surface. \ 

The leaves of Juniperus nmut are arranged in alternating whorls of 
three ; the members of each whorl are not all inserted exactly at the 
same level, but are slightly displaced spirally. A single vascular 
bundle enters the stem from each leaf ; this single leaf-trace descends 
without dividing through an entire internode, but 
towards the middle of the second internode forks 
into two shanks, which insert themselves right and 
left upon the adjoining leaf-traces. A transverse 
section of a twig thus reveals either six or nine 
vascular strands, according to the region of the 
internode selected ; there will be six bundles 
present, if the section is taken where the leaf- 
traces are still undivided, whereas nine will be 
met with further down, where the leaf-traces have 
already forked (Fig. 151 B). Every axillary bud 
receives a pair of small bundles. 

If it be asked whether this very 
reticulate arrangement of the leaf-traces serves 
any useful purpose, the answer will most decidedly 
be in the affirmative. It must be remembered 
that each leaf-trace not only supplies the leaf to 
which it belongs with water and mineral salts, but 
also removes the surplus of plastic material manu- 
factured in that leaf. Jf, now, one of the upper- 
most bundles in the diagram be traced downwards, 
it will readily be seeu, that by the time it has ?oa^?”rMer‘5rtichpk8®\mMn 
reached the third internode below the insertion thtTucce8riTO"m“n)»r« 
of the leaf to which it belongs, it has become {from DoBary.^np. °naa 
indirectly connected with every alternate member 
of the entire circle of bundles, that is with three leaf-traces in 
all. Precisely the same statement, of course, applies to all the 
other leaf-traces. As a result of the orderly arrangement of the 
vascular strands, therefore, a proper supply of water and mineral salts 
is secured to every leaf, while the effects of any inequality in the 
development of the different bundles are practically neutralised through 
being distributed over a considerable number of leaves. Similarly the 
synthetic products of the leaves — or at any rate that portion of them 
which travels in the veiScular tissues — soon become uniformly distributed 


regular 



A. DiaCTam showing; the 
courae of the vascular bundles 
in a twig of Jvniperus nana 
[the cylindrical HU I'faco being 
reduced to one plane J. k, the 
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over the entire cross-section of the stem; in this way, differences in 
the physiological activities of the several leaves are equalised. Nor is the 
mode of origin of the vascular bundles which enter the axillary buds 
altogether devoid of significance ; for it is evident that the buds do not 
depend entirely for their nutrition upon their subtending leaves, since 

they receive plastic materials from members 
of the next (higher) whorls as well. 

In order to illustrate the course of 
the vascular bundles in the stem of a 
Dicotyledonous plant, we may consider the 
case of Stachys angustifolia — described by 
Niigeli — with the aid of the accompanying 
diagram (Fig. 152). Here the leaves are 
decussately arranged, or in other words, 
placed in pairs with the median planes of 
alternate pairs at right angles to one 
another. The petiole of each leaf contains 
a single bundle, whigh forks as soon as it 
enters the stem ; thfe two shanks of the 
leaf-trace diverge and, after passing down 
through two internodes, unite at the second 
lower node with the corresponding shanks 
of the next leaf- trace below. A transverse 
section across the stem, taken a short 
distance below the apex, thus shows eight 
bundles grouped in pairs in the corners. 
If one of the larger bundles is traced 
upwards, it will be found that the strands 
’branch off' from it pass out into leaves 
belonging to two separate rows ; if. therefore, 
imagine the flow of material through 
^ buudle to be interrupted or retarded 
at any point, it is quite evident that the ill 
effects of this disturbance will be evenly distributed among a number 
of leaves belonging to two separate rows, and not concentrated upon 
a single row, much less upon an individual leaf. 

In addition to such simple cases of bundle arrangement as the two 
just described, a large number of much more complicated types have 
been examined by Niigeli and others. In spite of the straightforward 
course of the individual bundles, the complications, in such cases, 
may be very elaborate ; they depend for the most part upon the pre- 
sence of multiple leaf-traces which become interwoven in diverse ways. 
All the manifold varieties of bundle arrangement, however, clearly 
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Diagram showing the course of the 
vaneular bundles in the end of a shoot 
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embody the same governing principle, namely, that which aims at 
securing for every organ of the plant body a uniform and uninterrupted 
supply of the nutritive materials necessary to its growth and activity. 
As already explained, this co-operation among the various leaf-traces 
prevents inequalities in the incidence of external factors of nutrition 
from inducing an asymmetrical development of the plant-body, and 
thus ensures that the normal plan of construction is carried out, in 
spite of the frequent occurrence of such inequalities. 

For the sake of greater clearness, we may consider an imaginary 
case in which a single bundle enters the stem from each of the 
numerous leaves, and then runs down perpendicularly loithout forming 
any connection with other leaf-traces. This arrangement would, in a 
sense, represent the most complete contrast to the type of vascular 
system that consists of a simple axile strand. Tf now the flow of 
water and nutrient salts were to be interrupted on one side of our 
imaginary stem, owing to some local injury, all the leaves and axillary 
buds on that side would inevitably wither and die, and the entire plant 
would thus suffer a serious loss. The scheme of vascular arrangement 
which actually prevails, enables the organism to react as a co- 
ordinated whole towards the various external agencies that tend to 
interfere with translocation ; as a result, the plant can deal more 
effectively with inequalities in the flow of food materials, and can 
even suffer local disorganisation of the vascular system without serious 
inconvenience. 

Modifications of the normal Dicotyledonous type of vascular system 
arise in a great many different ways. A very frequent abnormality 
consists in the presence of numerous accessory medullary bundles, which 
may represent leaf-traces that have penetrated very far into the stem, 
or which may, on the contrary, be independent cauline strands. The 
former case is exemplified by most Cucuiibitaceae, by the Piperaceae, 
and by species of Pajpaver, Thalicirmn, Actaea, etc., the latter by 
various species of Begonia, Aralia, Orohamche, by certain Melasto- 
MACEAE, Umbelliferae, etc. The presence of accessory vascular 
strands in the cortex, i.e. ontdde the circle of ordinary bundles, 
is on the whole less frequent. Such cortical bundles may merely 
represent loops or branches of ordinary leaf-traces {Lathyrus Aphaca, 
L. Pseudaphaca, Casmrma, Salicorniay the Cactaceae, many species 
of Begonia)^ or they may constitute an independent cortical system 
of leaf-traces (Calycanthaceae and many Melastomaceae). Accord- 
ing to Heinricher, finally, the cortical strands that occur in many 
species of Centanrea are in all probability genuine cauline bundles. 
The few detailed investigations which have hitherto been carried 
out upon the subject, clearly show that these anomalies ” of vascular 
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structure form a most promising field for anatomico-physiological 
research. Westermaier has made a careful physiological study 
of the medullary vascular system in the Begoniaceae. In this 
Natural Order, the medullary strands are for the most part cauline 
bundles of secondary origin. At the nodes they curve outwards and 
unite at random with traces belonging to leaves which are inserted 
higher up. Their physiological significance is clearly indicated by the 
circumstance, that their occurrence is restricted to those Begoniaceae 
that hibernate by means of tubers or rhizomes {Begonia holiviensis, 
tuhercAilata, B, hyhrida, B. ignea, B, rdbmta, B. Rex, B. hydrocoty- 
lifolia, etc.). In such plants the quantity of translocated materials 
passing through -the stem is far greater than in the case of species 
with perennial woody shoots. The increased demands made upon the 
conducting system, in consequence of the alternate collection and redis- 
tribution of reserve-materials, are met by the development of accessory 
bundles in the pith. 

Another interesting case that has been elucidated by Westermaier, is 
that of certain species of Cainpanula (such as C. Traehelium and 
C, multiflora), which are distinguished by the circumstance that their 
flowers are very numerous and at the same time often closely crowded 
together. The portion of the axis below the fascicular or capitate 
inflorescence has to satisfy the needs of a vast number of seeds, all 
ripening more or less simultaneously, and must hence be provided with 
a larger amount of conducting tissue, than is required by the stems of 
related species in which the flowers are fewer in number, or at any rate 
more widely scattered and put forth successively. In the former 
case, accordingly, the ordinary conducting system is augmented by 
medullary strands. In Campamda Trachelinm these accessory strands 
lie in close proximity to the inner side of the normal woody cylinder ; 
in C. multiflora they are arranged in two concentric circles, the outer 
lying close to the circle of ordinary bundles, while the much smaller 
inner circle encloses the central portion of the pith. 

The presence of cortical bundles can also be referred to physio- 
logical causes in certain cases. Wherever, namely, the cortical paren- 
chyma develops an unusually large amount of chlorophyll and generally 
approximates more or less to the condition of typical photosynthetic 
tissue, there cortical vascular bundles also tend to appear ; these acces- 
sory strands evidently serve to supply this photosynthetic tissue with 
water and mineral salts, and to remove the whole or part of the plastic 
materials manufactured in its cells. De Bary was the first to put 
forward this explanation of the occurrence of a cortical vascular 
reticulum in ^le leafy marginal expansions of the so-called “ winged 
stems of species of Lathyrus and other plants ; the same author Bus 
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also remarked upon the close resemblance between the vascular reticu- 
lum in the cortex of many succulents (Salixiornia^ BX>eties of Mesembry an- 
themum, Cactaceae) and the vascular system of an ordinary leaf. 
Heinricher, finally, has demonstrated the presence of a cortical vascular 
system in association with axial photosynthetic tissue in the genus 
Centaurrji. f '' 

4. The majority of Monocotyledons are provided with the form of 
vascular system termed the Palm-type by Von Mohl, which is charac- 
terised by the following features. In the first place, all the bundles 
are common, and as a rule a large number of bundles (up to several 
hundreds) enter the stem from the sheathing base of each leaf. 
Secondly, instead of all the strands of each leaf-trace running at the 
same depth in the stem, the median bundles always pass further 
inwards than the lateral ones. Thirdly, every bundle that penetrates to 
any considerable depth finally turns outwards again, thereafter pursuing 
an obliquely radial and downward course towards the periphery ; only 
the lateral bundles descend almost perpendicularly. The majority of 
the strands are not only radially inclined, but also deviate tangentially 
and at the same time become spirally twisted, both features being most 
pronounced in short internodes. Lastly, every bundle descends as an 
independent strand through a large number of interriodes, finally uniting 
near the periphery with a strand which pertains to a leaf inserted much 
further down the stem. Tt is on account of this characteristic behaviour 
that the vascular bundles in the transverse section of a Monocotyle- 
donous stem appear to be arranged in a “ scattered or irregular ” 
fashion, with a tendency to become aggregated near the periphery. 

In attempting to explain the physiological significance of the Palm- 
type of vascular system, we must first of all note that the equalisation 
of the supply of water and nutrient salts to the several leaves, and the 
uniform distribution of the synthetic products- over the entire cross- 
section of the stem, are in this case sufficiently ensured by the inclusion 
of a very large number of strands in each leaf-trace, and by the fact 
that these strands enter the stem over a large portion of its circum- 
ference. The insertion of the lower ends of the leaf-trace strands upon 
bundles which enter the stem further down, is therefore a matter of 
Ig^s urgency here than it is where the Dicotyledonous type of 
arrangement prevails, and is consequently a feature of minor importance 
in stems with Palm -structure. The outward trend of the leaf-trace 
strands in the latter part of their course is, in all probability, mainly 
determined by mechanical considerations. The vascular bundles are 
generally provided with partial or complete fibrous sheaths; in 
accoi’dance with the rules of inflexible construction, however, these 
mechanical strands tend to approach the periphery, and, in so doing, as 
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it were, carry the conducting strands with them. The spiral torsion 
of the bundles also seems to be a device for increasing the mechanical 
strength of the stem (cf. Ch. XIV.). 

Numerous modifications of the Palm-type are known, but only a 
few of them can be mentioned here. In ordinary hollow-stemmed 
Grasses, the true form of the vascular system is obscured owing to the 
great elongation of the internodes. Here the haulms appear to be 

traversed by parallel bundles, which descend 
perpendicularly and are connected at the nodes 
\ by an abundantly branched network of trans- 
\ verse anastomoses. The development of such 
111- W ^ nodal vascular network is partly correlated 
\ I \^l production of axillary shoots, but 

/ also, doubtless, serves to ensure the access of 

A\u a sufficiency of plastic material to the overlying 

\\1 y\ intercalary meristematic zone. In addition the 

I I nodal anastomoses have a mechanical signi- 

f ficance, inasmuch as they act as cross-ties 

between the main girders. 

fl u /)\ haulms of many Cypeuaceae and 

I I JuNCAGTNACEAE the longitudinal bundles are 

/ likewise linked together by means of numerous 
transverse connections ; these are embedded 
I I in the parenchymatous diaphragms that divide 

\\ \\ the large air passages into a series of compart- 

ments. The mechanical function of such 
“ mestome-anastomoses has already been dis- 
cussed (Ch. IV.) ; their anatomical composition, 
Simplified diagram of liowevcp, shows that they are also concerned 
in steins of the “Palm-type” the coiiduction of Water; for they consist 

narrow annular or spiral (rarely pitted) 
tracheides, together with more or less elongated, 
and in part thickwalled, parenchymatous elements. In all probability 
it is the photosynthetic activity of the haulms in the Cyperaceae 
and Juncaginaceae, that accounts for the presence of numerous 
small cross-connections between the longitudinal water-channels. The 
parenchyma which occupies the intervals between the peripheral 
girders, contains abundance of chlorophyll, and is indeed often 
developed as typical palisade-tissue, while in most species of Cyperus 
the vascular bundles are surrounded by the green sheaths which 
have already been referred to in a different connection (p. 284). 
As the transpiratory activity of such haulms must be relatively 
considerable, it is not surprising to find arrangements, which enable 
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one Side of the haulm, when it is more brightly illuminated — and 
hence for the time being more actively engaged in transpiration and 
photosynthesis, — to enlist the vascular strands of the other side in its 
service, as well as its own bundles. In order to test the water- 
conducting capacity of these vascular cross connections, the author 
carried out the following experime^^t upon Scirpus lacustrisi Deep cuts 
were made in a number of haulms, each incision extending over about 
one-third of tlie circumference. The strips of tissue above the cuts 
remained perfectly fresh and turgid, and the wounded haulms were 
in other respects indistinguishable from uninjured specimens, even 
after the lapse of several weeks. 

In certain Monocotyledons, the course of the vascular strands differs 
so greatly from the scheme of the Palm-stem, as to necessitate the 
recognition of distinct types of vascular structure. These aberrant 
plans of arrangement approximate in many respects to the ordinary 
Dicotyledonous condition. 

B. COURSE OF THE VASCULAR BUNDLES IN ROOTS. 

An ordinary subterranean root of a Vascular Cryptogam or 
Phanerogam typically contains an axile vascular strand, from which 
similar bundles pass into the lateral roots without any further 
complication. The simplicity of the vascular arrangement is, in the 
first instance, correlated with the fact, that the medium in which roots 
grow is more or less constantly moist, so that the cortex is hardly ever 
exposed to the danger of drying up, even in those parts of the root 
which have already cast off their absorbing tissue. In these circum- 
stances peripheral bundles are not needed. The central position of the 
vascular bundle also accords with the inextensible character of the 
organ ; in the absence of specialised mechanical elements, the vascular 
tissue can cope with moderate mechanical requirements, if it is massed 
around the longitudinal axis of the root. From a physiological point 
of view, therefore, the central mestorne-core of a root is in many 
respects comparable to the axile strands which so frequently occur in 
the stems of water-plants. 

Some account has already been given, in an earlier part of the present 
chapter, of those anomalies in the vascular structure of roots which 
consist in the appearance of numerous isolated vessels and leptome- 
strands within a dilated central cylinder. Reinhardt has carried out 
researches with regard to the relations of the accessory bundles to one 
another, and to the normal hadrome- and leptome-plates, in such cases. 
It appears that completely isolated hadrome-strands, extending from the 
stem to the apex of the root, occur in a number of Palms {Caryota 
puTp^ira.<ieens, Phoenix dactylifera, species of Cocos land Chamaedorea^ etc.). 

2b 
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Isolated leptome-bundles are found in Ghamaedorea, in some of the roots 
of Muscb Tosami, and probably also in the genera Momtera and Raphido- 
pJiora. The accessory hadrome-strands anastomose more or less freely in 
the Cyclanthaceae, and also in Chamaerops humilis and Areca ruhra. 
It is unusual for accessory leptome-strands to be connected by anastomoses; 
more <iften the outermost strands unite with the peripheral leptorae- 
plates, or adjacent accessory strands may fuse in pairs. It appears, 
therefore, that ‘‘conducting strands which occur as accessory structures 

within the primary central cylinder of a 

■ root, generally serve in the first instance 

for the transportation of materials through 
the whole length of the organ, or at any 
rate over considerable distances. 

Where lateral roots are modified to form 
tuberous storage organs {Dioscorea Batatas, 
Sed'im Telephium), the typical axile strand 
is replaced by, or resolved into, a numb.er 
of distinct collateral bundles ; it can hardly 
be doubted that this exceptional arrangement 
tends to facilitate the deposition and removal 
of reserve-materials. The root-tubers of the 
Ophrydeae are characterised by the presence 
of several radial bundles, each enclosed within 
a typical endodermis. Van Tieghem believes 
that each of these ‘‘bundles'’ really represents 
an independent central cylinder, and that the 
tuber Qwes its origin to the (phylogenetic) 
fusion of several distinct lateral roots. 

C. COURSE OF THE VASCULAR BUNDLES 
' IN LEAVES. 


Venation of tho loaf of ConvaWttKa j n i i n • 

latifolia. After Von Ettingshauson ihe arrangement 01 vascular bundles in" 

(from Sachs, Lectures). , . , , - , „ . , 

petioles presents no features of special 
interest; attention may therefore forthwith be directed to flat leaf-blades 
and to the flattened axial organs which resemble leaves. 

It is a familiar fact, that leaves differ greatly among one another 
in respect of what is generally termed their “ venation ” ; this character 
has indeed been widely employed for taxonomic purposes, especially by 
palaeontologists, and a special terminology of venation has been invented 
to this end. The study of leaf- venation from the physiological point of 
view, on the other hand, is a comparatively recent development. 

All the various forms of venation may be referred to one or other 
of two principal types. In one case the bundles are isolated, and etid 
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^freely without undergoing fusion. This is the .simpler, more un- 
specialised type, and mostly occurs in leaves which never require a 
very large supply of water and nutrient materials, eithjer on account of 
their small size, or because their transpiratory activity is slight and their 
phbtosynthetic capacity (in the case of foliage-leaves) low ; ,il is exempli- 
fied by the leaves of Mosses, by the small scale-like foliar organs of 
Equisetum, Oasiiarina, and Ephedra, by the foliage leaves of all Conifers 
and of many Ferns, by the small Kataphylls and floral leaves of many 
Angiosperms and, finally, by the submerged leaves of certain water- 
plants {Batrachium, Myriophylkim, the 
Hydrilleae). In all these cases, the leaf 
is traversed, eiLher by a single medium 
strand, or by a system of bundles which 
branch but do not anastomose. 

The second principal scheme of vena- 
tion is characterised by the presence of 
numerous anastomoses, which link together 
the different branches of the vascular 
system. In the majority of Monocoty- 
ledons, the main strands all extend in 
straight lines or along slightly curved 
paths to the tip of the leaf (Fig. 154); 
here the anastomoses take the form of 
slender cross-connections between the prin- 
cipal veins. In almost all Dicotyledons, 
on the other hand, the bundles put forth 
branches in all directions in the plane of 
the leaf, which anastomose very frequently, 
the whole system assuming the character 
of a dense network, with its ultimate rami- i!cZirsi 

fica'tions [bundle-ends] terminating blindly 

in its meshes (Fig. 155). According to Schuster, the disposition of 
the smaller branches is such that the meshes form “ areas of minimum 
perimeter.” This arrangement enables every part of the leaf to obtain 
its proper share of water and mineral salts with the smallest possible 
expenditure of vascular tissue, and, of course, similarly facilitates the 
removal of synthetic products from the mesophyll. 

Generally speaking, the vascular network is most extensive and 
most closely woven in leaves which transpire very actively. The 
great difference in transpiratory activity between petals and foliage- * 
leaves of the same plant is clearly reflected in the development 
of the vascular system in the two sets of organs (Fig. 156). A 
similar contrast prevails, with regard to the development of the foliar 
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vascular system, between plants which grow in dry places and those which 
affect damp localities. We are indebted to Zalenski for detailed observa- 
tions upon this point. Zalenski expressed the development of vascular 
tissue in terms of its linear dimensions per unit area of leaf-surface. 
Some of his measurements are set forth in the accompanying table : 


Name. 

Habitat, 

Linear dimensions 
of vascular tissue 
in ram. per t 
of loaf'sur 

Chrysosplemum alternifol 

- River bank, - 

- 170 

Maianthemum hifolmm^ - 

. Wood, - 

- 177 

Actaea spicata^ 

1)0. - 

- 188 

Asplenium Filix femina^ 

Do. - 

- 213 

Geranium palmire^ 

» Sliady pasture, 

- 454 

TrifoUum repens^ - 

- Sunny pasture, 

- 791 

Psoralea hituminosay 

- riuiestone rocks, - 

- 1130 

Reseda lutea^ 

- Diy sandy slope, - 

- 1160 

Astragalus amtriacns^ - 

- Steppe, - 

- 1191 

Scutellaria alpina^- 

- Limestone rocks, - 

- 1450 


According to Schuster, a comparison between the vigorously trans- 
piring “sun-leaves'" and the feebly transpiring “shade-leaves” of 
one and the same plant reveals similar differences as regards the linear 
dimensions of the vascular system. 

The numerous anastomoses of the vascular network are of great 
pliysiological importance. Apart from their mechanical significance, 
which has already been discussed on a previous occasion (Ch. IV.), they 
play an indispensable part in equalising the water-supply at different 
points in the pliotosynthetic system, at any rate where the latter is 
continuous over a large extent of surface. This last-mentioned function 
of the anastomoses was tested by the author with the aid of the follow- 
ing experiment. A number of leaves of Sycamore (Acc?^ PscMcloplatanus) 
were selected in the month of May, and either one or two of their 
principal veins severed close to the base, care being taken that where 
two veins were cut, these were not immediate neighbours. In the 
absence of anastomoses, the regions of the leaf blades traversed by the 
severed veins would inevitably have dried up in a short time, owing to 
insufficient water-supply. As a matter of fact, the leaves seemed to 
suffer no ill effects in consequence of the apparently serious injury 
inflicted upon their vascular system. Whether shaded by other leaves 
or exposed to daily insolation, they continued, so far as could be 
judged, to functionate in a perfectly normal manner, and certainly 
did not undergo the usual autumnal discoloration any sooner than 
uninjured leaves on the same tree ; injured and uninjured leaves 
also fell at about the same date in the autumn. When it is 
remembered, how often individual conducting channels in foliage- 
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leaves must be rendered inactive, under natural conditions, by the 
attacks of insects or by hail, it will be readily admitted that the 
anastomoses are of the greatest importance, not only for the welfare 
of the individual leaf, but also as regards the economy of the 
whole plant. It is true that Vochting and Simon ha'^e recently 
shown, that when vascular bundles are severed in certain stems and 
roots, the continuity of the interrupted water-conducting channels may 
be re-established by the formation of new 
tracheidal connecting strands. Freundlich 
has observed a similar reconstruction of 
interrupted water-channels in some 
Dicotyledonous leaves, whereas this re- 
generation does not appear to take place 
in the cases of Monocotyledons or Pteri- 
dophytes.^®^ Such observations do not, 
however, in any way detract from the 
importance which has been assigned to 
the anastomoses. The formation of fresh 
tracheidal connections involves consider- 
able delay, during which any parts of the 
leaf that had been cut oft* from their 
direct water-supply would be exposed to 

. , T /. 1 • • /» 1 A. Cuur.so of the vascular bundles in a 

the danger of drying up, if no vascular petal of narharea rulgarU B. Small 

. 1 T portion of a loaf of the same, drawn to 

anastomoses were present. In any case, the same scale, for comparison with a. 
the injuries to which leaves are subject ^ 

under natural conditions, are often so extensive that they could not 
possibly be repaired by the formation of new vascular connections. 

In flattened, photosynthetically active axial organs, such as the 
cladodes of Euscus, the arrangement of the vascular bundles is exactly the 
same as in flat foliage-leaves, a fact which requires no explanation from 
a physiological point of view. 

V, THE CONDUCTING SYSTEM IN THE THALLOPHYTA}^^ 

In many Khodophyceae and Piiaeophyceae the central tissue of 
the thallus-branches contains certain rows of elongated cells, with trans- 
verse septa which display a considerable resemblance to sieve-plates. 
These cell-series are evidently the representatives of the conducting 
system of the Higher Plants, or rather of one of the most remarkable 
constituents of that system, namely the sieve-tubes. 

Among the Ehodophyceae sieve-tubes were first discovered by 
J. Klein, and subsequently described by Wille {Lophum tenuis^ 
EhytipMoea pinastroides, Helicotlmmimn scorpoides^ Cystoclonium pur^ 
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pufmcem). As a rule the entire wall separating two adjacent segments 
of such a sieve- tube is occupied — except for a narrow marginal zone — 
by a single pit of unusual size, the thin closing membrane (sieve-plate) 
of which is traversed by fine perforations. These sieve-tubes contain 
large quantities of ‘‘protoplasm” (? slimy protein material). The very 
charae?teristic sieve-tubes of the Phaeophyceae were first observed by 
H. Will in the older parts of the stipe of Macrocystis luxurians 
(Fig. 157 a). The structures in question occur in radial rows at the 
periphery of the central core of hyphal tissue. Their horizontal or 
slightly oblique transverse walls are converted bodily into sieve-plates, 
with wide perforations, which in the older sieve-tubes become occluded 
by callus-plates. Their longitudinal walls are moderately thick. The 
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A. Sicvc-tuVjc from an old .stipe of Marrocj/xtig luxuriang. B. Sieve-tubes In the Htijte 
Fucus aerratus. After Wille. 

segments are rather wide and are furnished with a peripheral layer of 
protoplasm, which is often covered with a slimy, vacuolated substance. 
Almost contemporaneous with Will’s observations were N. Wille’a 
researches upon the sieve-tubes of various species of Laminaria and 
Fucaih. In the former genus, the sieve-tube segments are comparatively 
narrow, but expand at both ends just like the corresponding structures 
of Angiosperms. The transverse septa are finely perforated over their 
entire surface. These sieve-tubes, which contain large quantities of 
“ protoplasm ” (? slimy protein material) extend mainly in the longitu- 
dinal direction, but are connected at frequent intervals by anastomoses 
(hig. 157 b). The sieve- tube system of the stipe is continued into the 
flattened leaf-like portion of the thallus, where it is located in the tissue 
that intervenes between the two photosynthetic layers. According to 
Wille and Hanosteen, the sieve-tubes of the Fucaceae closely resemble 
those Of the Laminaiuaceae as regards both structure and arrangement. 
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Whether the “ sieve-tubes of Ehodophyceae and I^habofhYceae serve 
to transport synthetic products other than protein-compounds, or 
whether special conducting elements are provided for that purpose, is 
a matter for further investigation. 

In ^lie relatively complex rhizomorphs of certain Fungi |Phallaceab, 
Lycoperdaceae, some AGARicif^feAE), those longitudinal medullary 
hyphae which are not mechanical in character, probably act as organs 
of translocation. In some Hymenomycetes — especially Agaricus pmecoXy 
A. olearius, and other Agaricineae — the fleshy fruit-bodies contain 
certain long tubular hyphae filled with a dense and often highly refractive 
substance, which upon closer investigation may prove to be conducting 
elements. The fruit-bodies of Lactarius are furnished with [genuine] latex- 
tubes, in the shape of wide hyphae, with soft extensible walls ; the 
finely granular latex contained in these tubes exudes from, wounded 
surfaces in viscid drops, and coagulates on heating or upon treatment 
with alcohol. It is quite likely that the function of these latex-tubes 
is similar to that of the synonymous organs of Phanerogams, or, in other 
words, that they are concerned with the translocation of plastic 
substances. Morphologically considered, the laticiferous elements of 
Lactarius deliciosus — and probably of other species of Lactarius as well 
— correspond, according to A. Weiss, to articulated tubes (latex- vessels), 
since they are formed from rows of cells in which the transverse walls 
become obliterated. The fruit-bodies of Ijactarim also contain 
specialised hyphae of a different kind. These latter are narrow and 
thin-walled, and are filled with clear liquid contents ; they are 
surrounded by relatively large parenchymatous cells, which exhibit a 
rosette-like arrangement in transverse sections. It is uncertain whether 
these hyphae are also engaged in the transportation of plastic materials, 
or whether they possibly act as water-conducting channels. 

!• 

VL ONTOGENY OF THE CONDUCTING SYSTEM. 

Most vascular bundles are derived from primary procambial strands. 
In special cases, however, small bundles may be differentiated from 
fundamental meristem through the agency of secondary procambial 
strands ; in the haulms of Papyrus arUiguorum, for example, the small 
cross-connections in the diaphragms are formed in this way. The 
primary conducting parenchyma, comprising the parenchymatous bundle- 
sheaths and nerve-parenchyma ” of the leaf, and the medullary, cortical 
and interfascicular (medullary ray) parenchyma of the stem, but exclud- 
ing the parenchymatous elements of the hadrome and Jeptome, arises 
out of the fundamental meristem. 

The ontogenetic origin of the endodemii8^‘^2 jg as variable as its 
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phylogenetic development. The author has demonstrated the procarabial 
origin of the endodermal layers in the Juncaceae and Cyperaceae, and 
a similar mode of development probably prevails among Grasses, except 
that in certain cases the endodermis represents a partially modified 
parenchymatous bundle-sheath. Among Ferns the endodermis originates 
from ' fundamental meristem. In this .connection, Eussow states that 
elements of the ground-raeristem surroun^g a procambial strand under- 
go one or more tangential divisions, thus giving rise to radial rows of cells. 
Either the outermost of the resulting layers, or one nearer the middle, 
is converted into the endodermis, while the inner layers give rise to the 
above-mentioned parenchymatous sheath (inner phloeoterma of Stras- 
burger). In the smaller bundles of Ferns, the genetic relation of the 
endodermis to the layers immediately interior to it is clearly recognisable 
even in the adult condition. In roots, finally, the endodermis arises 
from the layer of fundamental meristem which immediately adjoins the 
axile strand. 

Since the rneristematic layer from which the endodermis originates, 
does not always become bodily transformed into endodermal cells, it 
cannot be simply regarded as the young endodermis. The author, 
therefore, proposes to apply the term coleogen to this layer, and further 
to distinguish, according to the morphological character of the layer in 
question, between procambial and fundamental coleogen. Just as the 
principal function of the phellogen is the production of cork, so the 
principal function of the coleogen is the formation of an endodermal 
sheath, as indeed its name implies. But other tissues may also arise, 
in part at least, from coleogen. As already indicated, this point is 
demonstrated by the development of the vascular bundles of Ferns, 
where the fundamental coleogen surrounding the procambial strand 
produces parenchymatous layers in addition to the actual endodermis. 
In the leaf of Scirpns Holoschoenus the procambial coleogen undergoes 
tangential division at points corresponding to the positions of the 
future hadrome- and lep tom e-groups, the innermost of the resulting 
segments developing into genuine bast-fibres ; in this case, therefore, 
the coleogen takes part in the construction of the mechanical system. 

Passing on to consider the mode of origin of the individual con- 
ducting strands, we may first discuss what can be made out by means 
of transverse sections. It will be found that the several elements of a 
strand do not arise simultaneously, but that their differentiation is, 
on the contrary, successive. As a rule, the organisation of permanent 
conducting elements starts at the margin of the strand and gradually 
advances towards its centre. By a slight modification of Eussow’s ter- 
minology, we arrive at the names of protohadrome and protoleptome for 
these first-formed vascular elements. 
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[Russow’s own names were protoxylein and protophloem, while 
De Bary applied the term “ Erstlinge ” to both classes of ele- 
ments.] ^ 

In the case of a collateral bundle, the protohadrome and proto- 
leptome elements are situated at opposite poles in the cjross-section of 
the strand; the dilfierentiation of the two principal portions of the 
bundle progresses from these diametrically opposed points in the 
periphery towards the centre of the strand. In the radial bundles of 
roots, the first-formed elements of the hadrome- and leptorae-plates 
alternate with one another along the circumference of a circle ; the 
further differentiation of the strand proceeds centripetally from these 
starting points. In the concentric bundles of Ferns, finally, the proto- 
hadrome elements usually occupy the two extremities of the ribbon- 
shaped area corresponding to the future hadrorne-mass. Where the 
outline of the hadrome is circular or strongly curved, additional points 
of origin may be found ; as a rule these are uniformly distributed over 
the cross-section of the strand. 

With regard to the longitudinal differentiation of conducting strands, 
it may be remarked that acropetal development is characteristic of the 
bundles of roots, of cauline })undles in stems and also of the leaf- 
traces of certain plants {Tradcscantia alhijioray species of Potamogetoriy 
according to De Bary, and various other Monocotyledons according to 
Falkenberg). In a very considerable number of Dicotyledons and 
Conifers, on the other hand, according to Nageli, the leaf-traces develop 
basipetally. Each vascular strand grows downwards in the stern from 
a node, and at the same time extends upwards into the leaf to which it 
belongs. 

Turning, finally, to the development of the individual elements of 
vascular bundles, we may first of all consider the vessels, which arise by 
the fusion of longitudinal rows of nieristematic cells, Strasburger has 
shown, in the case of Begonia dioica and Impatiem glandalosa, that the 
transverse walls in those rows of cells swell up at an early stage of 
development, but that they do not become entirely obliterated until the 
thickening of the longitudinal walls is completed. Indeed V marginal 
strip of the transverse wall always persists in the form of k^^^narrow 
annular ridge. The protoplasts of adjacent vessel-segments /di. not 
coalesce (Fig. 158). As the thickening of the longitudinal wall pfo- 
gresses, each protoplast dwindles more and more, and finally disappears, 
nucleus and all. Th. Lange asserts that neighbouring protoplasts 
often fuse after the intervening septum is obliterated (e.g. in Tilia, 
Malva, HippuriSy FraxinuSy PlantagOy Cmurhitay ffelianthm) ; the same 
observer has shown that in many cases {Cuscutay FraxinuSy Secahy 
Hordemiiy Triticumy Pimis laricWy LariXy foliar pulvini of Malvay etc.) 
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vessels (and tracheides) still contain living protoplasm at a very 
advari^d stage of differentiation. 

The^ development of bordered pits has been studied in detail by 
Sanio, Russow and Sira s burger, especially in Finm sylvestris and certain 
other Conifers. The formation of the border is preceded 
by the appearance of a wide ‘‘primordial pit,” in the 
centre of which the torus is laid down as a circular 
thickened patch. At the same time the closing mem- 
brane of this pit bulges towards one side in a peculiar 
manner, its cross-section at this stage being compared by 
Russow to the shape of the Greek letter Shortly 
afterwards the border is deposited on both sides of the 
primordial pit. As seen in radial section, the border- 
membrane first appears as a narrow, sharply defined ring, 
which rapidly‘grows in width. This annular membrane 
extends in an oblique direction towards the interior of 
the cell, thus gradually contracting the opening which 
constitutes the pit cavity, until the horizontal projection 
of its margin coincides with the edge of the torus. The 
development of the pit is then practically completed. 

The ontogeny of sieve-plates'®^ has been carefully 
examined by Russow, A. Fischer, Strasburger, Lecomte 
and A. W. Hill, among others. Each sieve-plate is derived 
from the closing membrane of a wide, shallow primordial 
pit, which occupies practically the whole of the transverse 
wall, if the latter is horizontal or only slightly oblique. 
The closing membrane of this pit becomes thickened in 
a reticulate manner. The unthickened portions or 
“ sieve-fields ” are pierced by protoplasmic connecting 

Young vessel from i -it 

a primary root of threads, as was first shown by Russow. Each sieve- held 

Zeit Metis. Plttsino- , • i -i / . 

lysis shows that the may be traversed by a single connecting thread (as in 

protoplasts of ad- ^ , f , • rrr. • . . 

Joining segments vimjcra) OT by Several (as m Ivistaria svrumsis and 

have not fused. ^ 7 . \ i i n 1 • 7 1 

Cumroita repo). Both sides of the sieve- plate then 
become invested by callus, which stains readily with aniline blue. It 
is onlv m Angiosperms that the closing membranes of the sieve-fields 
disappear ; according to Hill, the obliteration begins around the proto- 
plasmic connecting threads, which are subsequently converted into 
“slime-strings.” The narrow canals in which the slime-strings are 
contained gradually become dilated ; if several are present to start ivith 
in the same sieve-field, they ultimately coalesce with one another. As 
a final result, the sieve-fields disappear altogether. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


THE STORAGE SYSTEM. 

/. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS, 

As a general rule, synthetic products — employing the term in its 
widest sense — are not made use of by the plant immediately after their 
formation. Even in the case of substances that are destined to bo 
used up by the cells in which they are manufactured, consumption does 
not usually follow hard upon production. For the internal and ex- 
ternal conditions controlling the activity of synthetic processes are by 
no means identical with tlie. factors determining the utilisation of 
the product of synthesis, among which “ growth ’’ holds a prominent 
place ; consec|uently a more or less extensive interval of time almost 
always intervenes between the production of plastic materiuls and 
their consumption. This fact may be readily verified even among simple 
filamentous Algae, such as Sjrlrogyra or Vlothrix, which are photo- 
synthetically active in the daytime, and undergo cell-division at night; 
evidently the plastic materials synthesised by day with the aid of sun- 
light, are used up during the night in the formation of new cell-walls, 
or in other ways. Among the Higher Plants the condition of affairs is 
naturally more complicate<l. Here manufacture and consumption take 
place not only at different times, but also at different places. Now, it 
is tlie separation of these two processes in space that necessitates the 
translocation of synthetic products ; similarly, their separation in time 
entails storage of these substances on a more or less extensive scale. 

The greatest possible variety prevails with regard to the parts of 
the plant-body that are utilised for storages. The simplest plan con- 
sists in the deposition of plastic material at the place where it is 
formed; this condition is exemplified by the production of starch-grains 
in the interior of chloroplasts. In other instances the plastic sub- 
stances are deposited, at points far removed from their places of origin, 
in cells of the most varied kind, including bast-fibres, certain elements 
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of the conducting system — especially conducting parenchyma, — the sub- 
sidiary cells of stomata, etc. In the majority of such instances — for 
example, in the case of bast-fibres which contain starch-grains, — storage 
is most naturally regarded as a subsidiary function of the tissue or 
tissue-system involved. Sometimes the tissue or system may be con- 
sidered as having undergone a temporary change of function ; this is 
perhaps the correct interpretation of the presence of starch in the 
hadrome-parenohyma and the medullary rays. Strictly speaking, this 
aspect of storage does not fall within the scope of the present chapter. 
We shall confine our attention to the most typical form of storage, 
namely, that which involves the difierentiation of a special storage- 
tissue ; no tissue should therefore be termed a storage-tissue unless 
its 'principal function is the accumulation of a store of reserve 
materials. 

It has already been stated, that the stored-up synthetic products of 
the plant consist in the main of plastic materials, reserved for consumj)- 
tion during succeeding phases of growth. Tliese substances constitute 
reserve-materials, in the strict sense, su(ih as may be met with more 
particularly in seeds, fruits, bulbs, tubers, rhizomes, and other organs of 
propagation or hibernation. In other cases, the accumulated synthetic 
products may be largely or exclusively utilised as respiratory materials. 
Further, storage is not always connected with strictly physiological 
requirements ; ecological considerations may also lead to the deposition 
of reserve-materials in particular cells or tissues. Thus, various organic 
compounds are deposited in succulent fruits, in floral organs and so 
forth, in order to provide an attraction for animals, which in return 
perform some service on belialf of the plant in connection with seed- 
dispersal, cross-pollination or ])rotection. Tissues and structural features 
which are concerned with ecological relations of this nature, may l)e in- 
cluded in a comprehensive definition of the storage system ; they will 
be dealt with in a special section at the end of the present chaj)ter. 

Many propagative organs, such as bulbs and tubers, contain not 
only a supply of synthetic products but also a store of water, 

so that they are able to resume active growth even in a dry 

soil. Every gardener is familiar with the fact that many bulbs will 
sprout, even when they are hung up in a dry atmosphere. In such 
cases as these, the stored-up water is just as much a reserve-material 
as the accumulated supplies of starch or protein ; for, in the building 
up of the plant-body, a sufiiciency of water is no less indispensable 
than a proper supply of plastic material. 

The acquisition, by one means or another, of a store of water may 

be of advantage to a plant in its fully developed state, as well as at 

the start of its vegetative life. Many xerophytes, in fact, depend for 
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their very existence upon the possession of special water-reservoirs. 

Water-tissues, and the other histological arrangements which sub- 
serve a similar purpose, are usually located in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the photosynthetic system, because this system is more liable 
than any other to suffer injury through failure of the water-supply. 
On the other hand, provision must also be made for the ready access 
of water from the conducting channels to partially or entirely depleted 
reservoirs. 

After these preliminary remarks, we may proceed to characterise 
and define the storage system somewhat more formally. The .storage 
system, then, may he said to comprise, in tlie first place, all those 
tissues which have as their principal function the storage of synthetic 
products, that will subsequently be utilised in connection with growth, 
or for other physiological or ecological purposes ; it further includes 
the various structures which serve as reservoirs of water. 

In view of the great diversity of reserve-materials, but little can 
be said concerning tlie general character of the storage system. Most 
storage-tissues, however, are, in accordance with their function, mainly 
composed of large-celled parenchyma ; in addition they often display 
various features which tend to accelerate the entrance and removal of 
the reserve -materials. 

II. THE STORAGE OF WATER. 

A . W ATER-TLSSU ES. ’ 

In many plants of warm climates the uninterrupted activity of the 
photosynthetic organs is ensured by the presence of layers of water- 
storing cells, which constitute the so-callod water- tissue of Pfit/.er. 
This specialisation is particularly characteristic of xerophilous species 
that grow on rocky ground, or which lead an epiphytic existence, such 
as the Bkomkliaceae, many ORcmiDACEAE, and the members of genera 
like Pej^eromia, Begonia, and Tradeseantia. In the tropics, the need 
for water-storing arrangements of this kind may even be felt by hygro- 
philous plants, especially if their leaves are large and delicate, in which 
case transpiration may at times attain to enormous proportions under 
the influence of the prevailing intense insolation. This condition is 
exemplified by Ganna, Maranta, and other genera of Scitamineae, by 
Ficus elastica, Conoce/phalus ovatns, EuphmMa thymifolia, and by many * 
Palms. Many littoral plants, including the semi-aquatic Mangroves, 
are likewise provided with well-developed water-tissues. In these 
latter cases, the succulence of the leaves is regarded by Schimper as a 
safeguard against excessive loss of water by transpiration and conse- 
quent diminution of photosynthetic activity owing to accumulation of 
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Moride in the leaves ; whether this is the correct explayiation 
or not, is still an open question. 

Water-tissues always consist of living parenchyinatous cells, which 
may reach a very considerable size. Apart from a thin peripheral 
layer of protoplasm, in which are embedded the nucleus and a few 
chloropfasts, the cell-cavities are entirely filled with a clear, watery — 
or, in the case of deep-seated water-tissues, often somewhat slimy — 
liquid. The cell- walls are typically thin, and devoid of pits, but in 
some cases develop a slight collenchymatous thickening along the 
edges of the cells. In the leaf of Peperomia incana, the layer of water- 
tissue immediately above the photosynthetic tissue has the edges of its 
cells thickened to a quite unusual extent. These thickened strips of 
cell-wall form an elegant, resistant framework, which completely roofs 
in the thin layer of photosynthetic tissue. The latter is thus pre- 
served from deformation, even when a large amount of water escapes 
from the leaf. 

As regards their shape, the cells of water-tissues are in general 
approximately isodiametric. If, as sometimes happens, they are dis- 
tinctly elongated {e,g, in Hohenlergia strohilacca)ji\\e orientation of their 
longitudinal axes is such as to diminish the distance which the water 
has to traverse on its way to the photosynthetic tissue. In Hat leaves 
the cells of the water-tissue often assume a palisade-like form for 
a similar reason {Gam'pa molncceiisis, lihizophora mncronata). 

According to their situation, water-tissues may be described as 
perix)heral or internal. Peripheral water-tissues, which may be regarded 
as elaborations of the epidermal water-storing system (cf. p. 114), are 
most frequently found in ordinary flattened leaves, where they are 
situated close to one or other surface. In dorsi-ventral leaves the 
water-tissue is mainly or exclusively developed on the adaxial side. 
Internal water-tissues, on the other hand, are characteristic of those 
photosynthetic organs which are specialised, even as regards their 
external form, for life under xerophytic conditions. The Cactaceae, 
and the genera Agave, Aloe and Me^emhryanthemum, provide excel- 
lent illustrations of this type of structure. Both forms of water- 
tissue are generally located in close proximity to the photosynthetic 
system ; the surface of contact between the two sets of tissues 
also invariably tends to be as large as possible. In the leaf 
of Maranta arundinucea, for instance, the water-tissue consists of 
a layer of vertically elongated cells — situated immediately beneath 
the adaxial epidermis — with obtusely conical lower ends, which project 
into the underlying palisade-tissue. The photosynthetic system and 
the water- tissue are still more closely dovetailed together in the leaf 
of Hohe'iibergia strohilacea ; the resulting enlargement of the surface of 
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oonbact between the two systems cannot fail to facilitate the emptying 
and filling of the water-reservoirs. A similar physiological significance 
doubtless attaches to the wedge-shaped masses of water-tissue observed 
by Lippisch in the leaves of lia^enala madagascariemu and of certain 
species of StreMtzia {S, farinosa, S, Rcginae, S, alh(x) ; th> masses in 
question consist of colourless palisade-shaped cells, and represent 
local intrusions of the adaxial water-tissue into the photosynthetic 
system. 

The quantitative development of the water-tissue varies within wide 
limits. One end of this extensive arid' finely graduated scale is exem- 
plified by certain epidermal layers, which reveal the accentuation of 
their water-storing function by an increase in lieight, or by a 
tendency to undergo tangential division ; the opposite extreme is 
il Instigated by those succulent photosyrithetic organs in which the 
massive water-tissue enormously exceeds the photosynthetic tissue in 
thickness. It is an interesting feature of various leaves that the 
margin, which is the region most exposed to damage by excessive loss 
of water, is provided with a local water-tissue, composed of a varying 
number of layers, although water-storing arrangements are altogether 
absent, or*, at any rate, far loss conspicuously developed in the rest 
of the leaf. Such marginal water-tissues occur, according to Hintz, 
in various species of Acaeid {A. leprosa, A. sa lie if alia, A. longifolia, 
etc.) and Quercits (Q. pedmicAilata, Q. macroearpa, Q. Ilex, Q, coecifera, 
and Q. Suher), in Ilex Aguifoliam, Ilahca eucalyptoidfs, etc. Lippisch states 
that in Mtisa the margin of the young leaf is wholly composed of 
water-storing cells, but that this marginal tissue shrivels up later on, 
when the leaf-blade becomes broken up into numerous parallel strips. 
Schimper has made a remarkable observation regarding the quantitati\'e 
development of the water-tissue in the epiphytic species of Peperomid and 
in certain CtESNEKACKAK. In these plants the water-storing cells elongate, 
and the whole water-tissue consequently increases greatly in thickness, 
as the leaves grow older. In Codonantlic Devosii (Gesnerackae), for 
instance, Schimper found that, while the average thickness of a middle- 
aged leaf is 2*5 mm., old leaves, which are just beginning to turn yellow, 
.may be as much as 5 mm, thick. This very appreciable difference 
depends entirely upon the greater thickness of the water-tissue in the 
older leaves.* Schimper has further succeeded in proving experime' 4^^'" 
that the older leaves actually serve as water-reservoirs, whic 
drawn upon by the younger leaves. The author has observed a si 
relation in Rhizophora mucronata ; on shoots of this Mangrove gati 
by him on the shores of the coral island of Edam, near Batavia, 
old, yellow leaves were exactly twice as thick as leaves which had j 
reached their full size. The following table of measurements sho\ 
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that the greater thickness of the old leaves is, in this case also, entirely 
due to enlargement of the water-tissue. 

Adult (firrecji) Old (yellowish 

leal. greoi\) leaf. 

Thickness of the photosynthetic tissue (includ- 
ing the lower epidermis . - . . *426 mm. *426 mm. 

Thiekn<«s8 of the water-tissue (including the 

upper epidermis) ‘355 „ 1*037 „ 

Total thickness of the leaf . > . - *781 .. 1*463 

If, moreover, a severed shoot of jRhizophora mucrona/a is left to 
transpire without any external supply of water, the old leaves contract 
very noticeably and acquire a wrinkled surface in tlie course of a few 
days ; the turgidity of the younger leaves, on the other hand — except- 
ing those very young ones which are not yet fully developed — is 
scarcely affected, and their surfaces consecpiently remain perfectly 
smooth. The result of this experiment indicates very clearly that the 
old leaves act principally as reservoirs of water. 

Water-tissues are by no means restricted to leaf-blades and other 
photosynthetic organs. In many epiphytic orchids, for example, storage 
of water takes place in '' jjseudo-bulbs,” which may consist of one or 
several internodes. Water-storing tubers of varying dimensions are also 
found among the Ruhiacme, Vacciniaceac and Melastomaceac, and in 
species of Gesnera. One of the most familiar examples of a water- 
storing tuber is the common potato ; this instance may also serve to 
illustrate the fact that in tubers — as in bulbs — both water and plastic 
materials are generally stored in one and the same tissue. 

The largest known water-storing organs are represented by the 
fleshy tuberous stems of Hydnophytnm and MyrmmxHa^ two myrmeco- 
philous and epiphytic genera of Ruhiaceacy which inhabit the Malay 
Archipelago, New Guinea and Southern Australia. In these plants 
the tuber consists of the enlarged hypocotyl. In Myrmecodia it is 
about 30 cm. long and 20 cm. thick, while in Hydnophytum, tortuosurriy 
according to Beccari, it may attain a diameter of 60 cm. It consists" 
of succulent water-tissue traversed by a complicated system of cavities 
and passages which are all continuous with one another. In the case 
of Myrmecodia this system communicates with the exterior through a 
large aperture situated among the roots on the side next the sub- 
j-ofum ; smaller lateral openings are also present. The walls of the 
ies are clothed, like the outer surface of the tuber, with a layer of 
, which is covered with numerous whitish tubercles, interpreted 
Veub as organs of ventilation (lenticels). The cavities are occupied 
ordes of ants which strongly resent any intrusion upon the privacy 
their dwelling-place ; it is, however, difficult to imagine what enemies 
the plant could be kept at bay by these guardians, and there seems, 
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therefore, little or no justification for the widespread assumption that 
the plants in question are “myrmecophytes.” Treub has, in fact, shown 
by means of culture-experiments, that both the tubers, and the cavities 
and passages which they contain, develop quite normally in the entire 
absence of ants ; he therefore quite properly regards these remarkable 
organs as enormous water-reservoirs, and interprets the system of 
passages as an arrangement for providing the massive and constantly 
growing structure with a sufficiency of j . 

oxygen [for purposes of respiration]. 

The physiological significance of ^ 

water-tissues was recognised long ago 
by Pfitzc:, Wc'^termaier was, however, 
the first to approach the subject from | j 

the exiierimental point of view. The [ j [ " ' 
three succeeding paragraphs reproduce J — J - 
the principal results of Westermaier's [ — y 

researches, and at the same time sum- 
inarise the leading physiological features 
of epidermal water- tissues in general. 

1. If a leaf provided with a water- 
tissue is allowed to dry up gradually, 
the effects of the loss of water first 

become apparent in the water- storing ^ 

cells themselves. These are found to 
have undergone a considerable amount 
of contraction, at a time when the 
photosynthctic tissue shows little or no 

signs of a shortage of water. This ‘ ^ 

faculty of rendering up its store of 
water with ease and celerity is, of course, fig. 159. 

the most essential condition of efficiency t.s. through leaves of 

* carpa. A. Loaf in the fresh condition. 

in the case of any water-storins tissue. B. severed leaf, which has boon trans- 

® plrlng for four days at ]8'’-20" C. ; w, 

2. As water is withdrawn from water-tissue; «, photosynthetic tissue ; 

1 ,, «, spongy mcsophyll. 

the storage-cells, they gradually con- 
tract and collapse, and their thin radial walls are thrown into folds 
or undulations (Fig. 159 b). This change of form is connected with 
the circumstance that the water lost is not replaced by air; the 
entrance of air would indeed be incompatible with the persistence of a 
living peripheral layer of protoplasm in the ceils. The un thickened 
condition of the radial walls, which admits of this bellows-like contrac- 
tion and expansion of the entire water-tissue, is thus seen to be an 
anatomical feature of the first importance. 

3. When the contracted water-tissue is once more plentifully 

2 c 
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supplied with water, it quickly regains its former dimensions ; the 
folded radial walls stretch out again under the influence of the 
turgor-pressure developed as a result of the reabsorption of water. 
This power of recovery after repeated depletion naturally also consti- 
tutes one of the important qualifications of an efficient water- tissue. 

The^ above concise statements may be supplemented by a few 
explanatory remarks. The depletion of a water-tissue in time of 
drotight involves two quite distinct processes. A comparatively small 
amount of the accumulated water escapes in the form of vapour, 
partly through the outer epidermal walls, and partly by way of the 
ventilating spaces which are present in all water tissues, althliugh 
their development is there relatively feeble. A far larger proportion 
of the water removed is absorbed by the photosynthetic system, by 
virtue of the higher osmotic pressure which prevails in the green cells ; 
the latter are thus enabled to cover the loss which they suffer by 
transpiration, at the expense of the water-storing colls, for a very con- 
siderable period. The protection which the water-tissue affords to the 
photosynthetic system, when the supply of water is insufficient, accord- 
ingly serves not only to preserve the latter from fatal injury through 
desiccation, but also to prevent any temporary interruption of photo- 
synthetic activity through shortage gf water. So long as plenty of 
water is available, the green parenchyma can obtain all the water and 
mineral salts that it requires from the vascular bundles ; but if this 
normal source of supply fails fpr any reason, the photosynthetic colls 
can still fall back upon the store accumulated in the water-tissue. 

Contraction of the epidermal water- tissue does not at first entail 
any folding of the radial cell- walls. To begin with, namely, the dis- 
tended walls contract elastically, as the pressure in the protoplasts 
diminishes. If a suitable leaf, or a transverse section thereof, be 
immersed in a solution of common salt of sufficient strength, the turgor- 
pressure of the water-tissue cells will be completely neutralised, and 
the elastic tension in the cell-walls relieved ; by means of this plasmo- 
lytic method, it is possible to determine, with a fair amount of accuracy, 
the extent to which the collapse of the water- tissue is referable to tte 
mere elastic contraction of its radial walls. A number of experiments 
were carried out in this way by the author upon leaves of Peimromia 
trichocarpa\ in every case, measurement revealed a radial contraction 
equivalent to nearly 6 per cent, of the total thickness of the water- 
tissue, when the turgor-pressure had fallen to zero. It is quite dear, 
therefore, that the mechanism of contraction is not the same for small 
variations of water-content, as it is for a serious loss of water. 

According to Schwendener, a very unusual type of water-tissue is 
found in the MarAntacea.e, occupying the periphery of the heliotropi- 
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e^y sensitive pulvini which form the distal termination of the petioles. 
The tissue in question takes the form of a continuous layer of elongated 
cells, with their long axes directed as a rule obliquely upwards [and 
outwards] ; the lateral walls of these cells show no signs of folding 
when water is removed, but always remain fully extended. Clearly, 
the mechanism that permits of a diminution in volume, when water 
escapes, cannot be the same here as in the case of ordinary water- 
tissues. In the present instance it is found, that the angle which the 
longitudinal axes of the water-tissue cells forms with the longitudinal 
axis of the whole pulvinus, diminishes when water is removed. As a 
result, the peripheral ends of these cells move a little nearer to the 
centre of the petiole, and the radial diameter of the water-tissue is 
correspondingly reduced. At the same time the individual cells undergo 
a certain amount of radial contraction. 

Some Bryophytes possess water-tissues, which, however, often serve 
for the storage of plastic substances as well. Among Liverworts, the 
Mauciiantiaceae call for special mention in this connection ; here the 
colourless large-celled tissue situated immediately beneath the photo- 
synthetic air-chambers is mainly utilised for water-storage. In Mosses 
the occurrence of water-tissues is restricted to the sporogonia. In this 
group of plants, the leafy shoots of the garnetophyte generation have 
adapted themselves to temporary failure of the water-supply in the 
most straightforward manner ; for they are able to undergo complete 
desiccation, without suffering any permanent ill effects. The sporogonial 
water-tissue is sometimes sub-epidermal, in which case it may be located 
either in the capsule- wall {Fiinaria hygrometrica), or in the apophysis 
( Wehera nutans ) ; in other instances there is an internal water-tissue, 
situated in the columella, which, however, often also contains starch, 
especially when the capsqle is young. 

B. MUCILAGINOUS WATER-STORING CELLS. 

Vegetable mucilage subserves a great variety of physiological and 
ecological purposes. In the present section, however, we shall confine 
gur attention to such mucilaginous cells and tissues as can act as 
water-reservoirs, owing to the fact that the more or less viscid mucilage 
which they contain has a stronger attraction for water than ordinary 
cell-sap. Where the mucilage forms part of the cell-contents, as, for 
example, in various succulents {Aloe, Agave, Cactaceae, etc.) in bulbs 
and in the tuberous roots of certain Orchids, it is difficult to draw a 
sharp line of distinction between mucilage-tissues and typical water- ^ 
tissues, for the simple reason that the latter also frequently contain 
mucilaginous cell-sap. Separate consideration must, however, be 
given to those instances in which the mucilage is derived from 
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the Qell- walls, certaia of the secondary thickening layers being 
mucilaginous in character, and hence specially capable of retaining 
water. Nevertheless, mucilage-cells of this latter type are not treated 
separately here on account of the morphological relations of the muci- 
lage, since these are of no particular importance from the anatomico- 
physiological point of view. The distinguishing characteristics of these 
tissues is, on the contrary, of a physiological nature, and consists in the 
fact that the absorption of water by the cells of typical water-tissues 
is directly dependent upon the presence of a living protoplast — or at 
any rate a plasmatic membrane — whereas this is not so in the case of 
typical mucilage-tissues (with mucilage derived from cell-walls). 

Where a mass of mucilage consists of greatly thickened cell-walls, 
it is often very distinctly stratified : the mucilaginous thickening layers 
exhibit their characteristic physical and chemical properties — as far as 
our observations extend — from the moment that they are laid down 
[i.e. they do not acquire these properties by secondary modification]. 
As a rule the primary layers of the wall do not become mucilaginous, 
unless the mucilage-cells are collected into groups or rows ; in this case 
the primary layers often break down and disappear, so that extensive 
cavities (Tiliaceae) or long ducts (Fegatella) are produced. The muci- 
laginous thickening layers may be laid down uniformly over the whole 
extent of the cell- wall, but in other instances are confined to a limited 
area; in the latter event, the cell-cavities often become reduced to mere 
slits, and are generally pushed very much to one side. 

Attention has already been directed, on a previous occasion (p. 114 ), 
to the epidermal cells with thickened mucilaginous inner walls which 
occur in a variety of plants ; otherwise mucilage cells, in leaves, and in 
vegetative organs generally, are almost always idioblastic in character, 
whether they are solitary or collected into groups or rows. A few 
leaves {e.g. those of Gonocephalus ovaUis and lUiizophora mucronata) con- 
tain typical mucilage-cells in addition to a characteristic water-tissue 
devoid of mucilage. In Rhizoplwra mucronata elongated mucilage-cells, 
with the excentric type of thickening, are found at the boundary of the 
water-tissue and the palisade-layer, projecting for some distance into 
the latter. 

The bark of a number of desert-plants {Haloayylon, Eurotia, Calli-^ 
gonum^ HaXimodendrou^ contains groups of • mucilage-cells, which, 
according to their discoverer, Jonsson, arise from a phellogen, and 
hence receive the name of mucilage-cork.” These cells sooner or later 
burst through the overlying layers of ordinary cork, and thus come to 
the surface ; thenceforth they act not only as water-storing elements, 
but also as organs of water-absorption. 

A further instance of water-storage is furnished by the so-called 
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mucilaginous coU-layers^®® which form a characteristic component of many 
pericarps and seed-coats. These mucilaginous layers are in the first 
instance designed to prevent the germinating seed from drying up, 
and are accordingly on the whole characteristic of xerophytes; they 
occur, for example, in a great many Crucifekae and Labiatae. As a 
rule, it is the outermost layer of the pericarp or testa that consists of 
mucilage-cells ; this is the case, for instance, in Liwmi, Salvia, 
Plantago, etc., etc. This superficial location, with its attendant 
advantages as regards ready access of water and unlimited space for 
expansion, is, of course, highly appropriate in view of the functions 
which these cells perform. Occasionally, however, mucilaginous 
layers are also found in the interior of the testa, or on its inner 
surface. 

The remainder of this section will be devoted to a more detailed 
consideration of the mucilage-tissues of pericarps and seed-coats in a 
few selected cases. 

The mucilage-layer which forms the outer surface of the seed-coat 
of the Linseed {Linum icsitati^imum), is often cited as a typical 
example of this form of mucilage-tissue. Each of the prismatic 
cells composing the mucilage-layer is separated from its neighbours 
by a thin, sharply-defined middle lamella, which terminates externally 
in the cutinised layers of the outer wall. The secondary thickening 
layers, both in the outer and the inner walls, possess the power 
of swelling to an enormous extent when wetted. If they are allowed 
to absorb water gradually, they at first exhibit a very evident 
stratification, which soon disappears again as the swelling proceeds. 
The thill inelastic middle lamellae cannot long resist the powerful 
tension to which they are subjected, owing to the pressure exerted by 
the swelling layers against the comparatively tough cutinised layers of 
the outer wall ; sooner or later they give way, and the outer walls, 
which are intersected by numerous cracks, are thereupon lifted up by 
the prismatic masses of swelling mucilage. The outer walls thus form 
a sort of covering, which prevents the deliquescence of the mucilage 
from proceeding too rapidly. 

The nutlets of Salvia are likewise provided with a superficial 
mucilage-layer, composed of prismatic cells, which are about twice as 
high as their width. In this instance the secondary thickening layers 
are deposited principally upon the lateral walls ; hence, when swelling ^ 
takes place, the results are somewhat diflerent from those just 
described in the case of Linum. The middle lamellae separating 
adjacent cells do not break down, but form a delicate persistent 
framework, from the meshes of which the swelling secondary layers 
protrude in the form of long, tubular structures; these tubes of 
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mucilage expand at their distal ends and finally become confluent with 
one another. The innermost (tertiary) thickening layer of the lateral 
walls takes no part in the swelling, but splits up, in each cell, into one 
or more spirally-twisted ribbons, which are drawn out by the 
expanding mucilage-tubes. The final result is a solid mass of 
mucilage containing numbers of these spiral ribbons with their coils 
draij^n widely apart. The presence of such fibrous structures in 
miicilage-layers is by no means a peculiarity of the nutlets of Salvia ; 
a similar arrangement prevails in the seed-coats of a great many 
plants, representing a variety of Natural Orders {e.g. in Ocymurriy 
Senecio, Collomia, Gilia, Ipo7nopsis, Fole^nonium [according 'to Unger]). 
The spiral fibres, therefore, presumably have some definite function to 
perform ; in all probability they constitute a sort of skeleton or 
framework, which holds the mucilage together and thus prevents it 
from dissolving away too rapidly. 

In addition to their principal function of preventing desiccation 
and of regulating the water-supply, such superficial mucilage-layers 
also assist in attaching the seed or fruit to the substratum. 

C. WATER-STORING TRACHEIDES.'*® 

There is a special type of water-storing element, which is dis- 
tinguished by the absence of a living protoplast, and by the presence 
of stiflening arrangements in the cell-wall, similar to those that are 
characieristic of vessels and tracheides. The reservoirs in question 
are filled with water injected into them from adjoining vascular 
bundles or from living parenchyma. When they are emptied, they do 
not collapse, like typical water- tissues, but become filled with rarefied 
air. These elements obviously resemble ordinary tracheides in many 
respects, though they difier markedly from the latter in their function 
— which is not conduction but storage — and in certain structural 
features correlated with this difference in function, such as their larger 
calibre and their frequent approximation to an isodiametric form. As 
a matter of fact, the cells in question have been termed storage- 
tracheides by Heinricher (Vesque’s name of reservoirs vasiformes has 
the same significance). 

In many plants, storage-tracheides only occur in the distal expan- 
sions of the bundle-ends; here the terminal portions of the water- 
conducting system are transformed into organs of water-storage (Fig. 
160). The walls of the elements in question are more or less lignified, 
and are either strengthened with reticulate or spiral thickenings, or 
else are provided with numerous transversely elongated pits. Phylo-* 
genetically considered, these cells sometimes correspond to terminal 
tracheides of the vascular bundles, which have expanded and taken on 
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a clavate or almost spherical form (e.g. in JSuphorbm biglandulosa, 
E, splendms, E. Myrsinites, while in other cases, as Heinricher has 
shown {Capparis spinosa, C, aegyptiam, etc., Cmtaurea glomerata)y they 
represent modified parenchymatous elements pertaining to the paren- 
chymatous bundle-sheaths, or eve:> to the green mesophyll. At a 
more advanced stage uf specialisation, the modification in question is 
not confined to the bundle-ends, but afiects the whole extent of some 
of the minor vascular strands. In the leaves of Astrolobium repandum, 
for example, according to Heinricher, individual cells or cell-groups in 
the parenchymatous bundle-sheaths are transformed into storage- 
tracheides, the walls of which are furnished with transversely elongated 
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Bundle-ends with storago-tracheides in the leaf of Euphorbia sjdendens ; ju, portion 
of a latcx-tuho. 


pits ; the modified cells occur principally in the portion of the sheath 
adjoining the badrome, or, in other words, in immediate proximity to 
the conducting tracheides, A similar state of things prevails in certain 
species of Centaur ea {C. scoparia, C. americaomy C, senegalensis). As 
regards the general distribution of storage-tracheides of this type, in 
leaves, it may be stated that they tend to occur more particularly in 
connection with the marginal veins. 

Many plants that grow in dry, sunny situations are provided with 
storage-tracheides which have no immediate connection with the 
vascular system; the cells in question may be purely idioblastic in 
character, but in some cases form continuous layers, interpolated 
between the photosynthetic tissue and the epidermis. This latter 
condition is exemplified by species of Pleurothallis and Physosiphon. 
Examination of a transverse section through the leaf of Physodphon 
Landsbergii (Fig. 161) reveals the presence of a typical water-tissue, 
situated beneath the adaxial epidermis, and comprising two layers of 
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cells with narrow pits on their walls. Immediately below this water- 
tissue lies a single layer of large palisade-shaped storage-tracheides, 

„ with spiral thickenings which alternate 
on the two sides of each radial wall. 
The continuity of this tracheidal layer 
is frequently interrupted by water-tissue 
cells, resembling the tracheides in shape, 
and, like the latter, extending inwards 
as far as the photosynthetic palisade- 
layer. The spongy mesophyll contains 
numerous isodiametric or transversely 
elongated water-storing tracheides. Fin- 
ally, there is a second continuous layer 
of storage-tracheides situated next the 
abaxial epidermis; like the adaxial layer, 
it is interrupted, at a number of points, 
by parenchymatous water-storing cells. 

Most frequently, however, storage- 
tracheides occur scattered singly through- 
out the mesophyll. , In the genus 
Ecmimuria (Tamarlscineae), for example, 
both the palisade-tissue and the spongy 
parenchyma of the needle-shaped leaves, 
according to Vesque, contain numerous 
^'reservoirs vasiformes'' which — as their 
shape suggests — represent modified pali- 
sade- or spongy cells. Kruger has 
described the storage-tracheides which 
occur ill the mesophyll or in the pseudo- 
bulbs of certain epiphytic Orchids {TApmis 
filvpcs, Onc'idium spp.) ; the cells in ques- 
tion may be isodiametric or elongated, 
and are usually provided with spiral 
thickenings. According to Kny and 
Zimmermann, the characteristic tubular 
‘‘ spiral cells in the stem and leaf of 

FIO. 161 . ^ 

Nepenthes, which after active transpira- 

T.S. through a loaf of Phy$osiphm , on i *1 i . 

Landsbergii, showing water-tissue and tlOn are filled With rarefied air Or 

storage-tracheides. • 

water- vapour, likewise represent water- 
reservoirs. The parenchymatous tracheides discovered by Rothert in 
the pith of Gephalotaxus Koramnia are probably of a similar nature ; 
they are furnished with irregular thickening fibres, and also with 
bordered pits. 
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D. STORAGE OE WATER IN INTERCELLULAR SPACES.^^o 

In vegetative organs, the intercellular spaces almost always serve 
for ventilation ; in a few cases, however, they are utilised for storage of 
water. This very exceptional condition is exemplified, a^^cording to 
Schimper, by the epiphytic Aroid Philodendron cannaefolium. The 
swollen spindle-shaped petioles of this plant contain large intercellular 
spaces which, during wet weather, are entirely filled — apart from 
minute air-bubbles — with a liquid of mucilaginous consistency. When 
the external water-supply fails, the liquid gradually disappears from 
these intercellular spaces, being transferred, as Schimper's experiments 
show, t' ‘ the transpiring leaf-blades. 

It is more usual for cell-layers containing numerous intercellular 
spaces to be employed for purposes of water-storage in pericarps and 
seed-coats. The hard central portion of the fruit of Poterium sj)inosumy 
for instance, is enveloped in a thick layer of tissue which in the dry 
state is full of air. According to Klebs, this layer consists of “stellate” 
parenchymatous tissue containing numerous lai'ge intercellular spaces ; 
when the fruit is wetted, both the cell-cavities and the intercellular 
spaces of the stellate tissue become filled with water. Heinricher 
states that, in Adlumia cirrhom, the inner epidermis of the pericarp is 
converted into an open framework with wide intercellular meshes. 
The cell-walls are lignified and provided with numerous pits ; when 
this layer is wetted, all the interstices of the meshwork — intercellular 
spaces as well as cell-cavities — become filled with water. 


III. STORAGE OF PLASTIC SUBSTANCES. 

A. THE VARIOUS CLASSES OF RESERVE MATERIALS. 

1. Non-nitrogenous reserve materials. — The non-nitrogenous reserve 
materials that are deposited in storage- tissues, consist either of carbo- 
hydrates or of fatty oils. Reserve carbohydrates frequently occur in 
the solid form of starch or cellulose ; some of them, such as inuline or 
.the various sugars, are contained in solution in the cell-sap. 

Starch^®^ generally takes the form of polyhedral or rounded granules, 
which vary in size from macroscopic to almost ultra-microscopic dimen- 
sions. The shape of the individual grains varies greatly in different 
plants, but is usually constant for any given species. The starch-grains 
of the Pea, the Bean, and other Leguininosae are ellipsoidal, with a 
central hilum ; those of Wheat and Eye are lenticular, while those of 
the Potato are ovoid in shape and excentric. These rounded shapes 
only occur where the starch-grains have room to expand freely in all 
directions, and thus do not interfere with one another’s development. 
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Where the grains are closely crowded together, on the other hand, they 
tend to assume polyhedral shapes as a result of mutual interference. 
In the endosperm of Indian Corn, for example, the starch-grains of the 
” homy '' endosperm are all polyhedral, whereas in the “ mealy ” portion 
rounded grains predominate. 

In audition to the ordinary or simple starch-grains, various com- 
pound forms also exist ; these often resemble ordinary grains in shape, 
but on closer examination are found to be made up of two or more — 
sometimes of several hundreds — of partial grains. Even where the 
sta^hfgrains are normally simple, they are almost invariably accom- 
panied by a certain number of compound grains {e.g, in Potato, Wheat, 
etc.). Conversely, the compound forms are numerous, and the simple 
grains few and scattered, in the endosperm of Oat and Eice, and in 
many other cases. Compound grains may be further classified under 
the headings of completely compound and partially compound forms. 
In the former type the planes of separation between the component 
grains extend to the surface ; in the latter case, the partial grains are 
enveloped in a certain number of common layers. 

As regards their chemical composition, starch-grains consist of 
several different carbohydrates — all represented by the empirical 
formula — together with water and a small amount of mineral 

substance. According to Kageli, every starch-grain is principally com- 
posed of granulose] this is the substance that is responsible for the familiar 
blue iodine-reaction of starch. The graiiulose is contained in the meshes of 
a delicate framework of ‘'starch-cellulose''; this persists as a skeleton, 
when the graiiulose is removed by the action of solvents, such as saliva 
or dilute mineral acid. A. Meyer, on the contrary, believes that the 
majority of starch-grains consist of a single sulistance which he terms 
amylose\ he distinguishes between two varieties of this body, namely, 
^-amylose, which deliquesces in contact with boiling water, and a-amylom, 
which remains solid under the same conditions. The ^-compound 
corresponds to Xiigeli's graiiulose, the a- variety to - his starch-cellulose. 
Opinions differ as to the nature of the skeleton which is left, when a 
starch-grain breaks up under the influence of saliva or mineral acid. 
The starch-grains of certain forms of Eice and Millet {Oryza saliva, 
var. glutinosa and Sorghum vulgare, var. glutinosum) assume a reddish 
hue, in place of the normal blue coloration, on treatment with iodine. 
According to Meyer, these abnormal starch-grains consist principally 
of amylodeodrine, a [hydrolytic] derivative of amylose ; Biitschli, on 
the other hand, assumes that a special amylaceous carbohydrate, 
xmyloerythriiie, is present in such cases. 

With regard to the physical structure of starch-grains, it may first 
of all be stated that each grain consists of a number — usually a large 
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number — of layers which are laid down either conoenlrically or excen- 
trically around a morphological centre or hiluni. In intact grains — 
even in those which are very excentric in structure — all the layers are 
complete. Interruption of one or more layeis at any point is a sure 
indication of a preceding partial solution of the grhin. Xhe stratified 
appearance of starch-grains is due, as Nageli first recognised, to differ- 
ences in the density of successive layers, strata of low water content, 
and therefore of high density, alternating with layers of low density, 
which contain a larger proportion of water. 

Different botanists hold very divergent views concerning the 
ultimate structure of starch-grains. The majority, including A. F. W. 
Schimper and A. Meyer, regard these bodies as sphaeroerystals 
(sphaerites) possessed of a radially fibrous structure, or in other words, 
composed of numerous exceedingly minute radially arranged needle- 
shaped crystals (trichites). In A. Meyer s opinion, the stratification of 
the grain is due to the varying thickness and number, in successive 
layers, of the more or less richly branched trichites. The alternation 
of layers of loose and dense texture is further regarded as a conse- 
quence of periodic fluctuations in the supply of material to the grain 
during its development. When the chromatophore (amyloplast) in 
which the grain is being laid down, is well supplied with sugar, it 
produces a large amount of starch -substance, and the corresponding 
stratum is therefore relatively dense ; under the opposite conditions a 
loosely constructed layer is formed. Working with cuttings of Pellionia 
Dave } tana, which were first starved [by darkening] and then once more 
exposed to bright light, A. Meyer endeavoured to keep count of the 
new layers laid down, during the second stage of the experiment, upon 
the starch grains wliich had been partially dissolved during the period 
of starvation. He came to the conclusion that a thick, dense layer 
was formed as the residt of each diurnal period of illumination, while 
the nocturnal intervals of darkness were represented by thin and 
relatively watery strata. Whether this interpretation is the correct 
one or not, can scarcely be decided in the })resent state of our know- 
ledge. It may, however, be stated that Hugo Fischer has recently 
contested Meyer’s general position. He throws doubt upon the theory 
of the sphaerocrystalline structure of starch-grains, and suggests that 
some of the water in the layers of low density is contained in 
radial crevices, which are obliterated by contraction when the grain 
is dried. Biitschli, finally, believes that starch-grains have an alveolar 
or foam-like structure, similar to that which he ascribes to proto- 
plasm. 

It is probable that starch-grains never arise otherwise than in con- 
nection with chromatophores ; the establishment of this important fact 
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is mainly due to the researches of Schimper. In the case of storage- 
tissues, it is chiefly the amyloplasts that act as starch-formers. Every 
starch-grain develops in the interior of a chromatophore ; whether it 
remains permanently enclosed in a layer of chromatophore substance, 
as A. Meyer supposes, is not so certain. In many cases, appearances 
suggest that a portion of the grain may burst through the chromato- 
phore-envelope. Schimper has shown that the shape of the grain and 
the character of its stratification vary, according as the envelope is 
uniformly distributed or not; in other words, they depend upon the 
position of the developing grain within the chromatophore. If the 
grain arises at the centre of a spherical amyloplast, the* successive 
strata will be laid down concentrically, because the conditions of growth 
are the same at every point of the surface. If, on the contrary, the 
point of origin of the grain lies near the surface of the amyloplast, so 
that the chromatophore-envelope is distributed unevenly around the 
young grain, the deposition of starch will be favoured on one side, and 
the stratification will consequently be excentric in character. 

Tlie swelling of starch -grains which may be artificially induced by 
treatment with water at a temperature of 60° to 70" C., with caustic 
potash or soda, etc., need not be considered here. Some attention must, 
however, be given to the natural process of solution, which takes place 
when storage-tissues are emptied of their starchy contents, or, more 
generally, when starch is transported from one place to another. This 
so-called solution ” is really a process of hydrolysis, effected with the 
aid of diastatic enzymes. It results in the transformation of the starch 
by successive stages into amylodcxtrine, dextrine, isomaltose, and, finally, 
maltose. The changes of form which starch-grains undergo during 
solution, vary considerably in different plants. When the grains are 
large and excentric, as in the Potato or in Lilium candid nm (in the 
bulb-scales), they dissolve gradually from the surface inwards. The 
rate of removal of the starch does not, however, stand in any 
direct relation to the orientation of the layers, but takes place, to begin 
with, at the same rate at every point of the surface. As a result, the 
successive layers soon begin to “ crop out at the thicker end of the 
grain ; the more watery among those exposed then begin to dissolve more 
rapidly, so that annular grooves are formed. Except in the very earliest 
stages of the process, therefore, solution goes on more rapidly at the 
thicker end of the grain. A dissolving starch-grain finally acquires 
the shape of a rod, with constrictions at frequent intervals. T&e 
starch-grains of the Bean and other Leguminosae are traversed by 
radial fissures. Here solution proceeds uniformly all over the surface 
until the cracks are laid open ; the latter then rapidly enlarge, owing 
to the entrance of diastase, and the more watery central portion of the 
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grain thus quickly becomes exposed to the action of the solvent. The 
starch-grains in the endosperm of Maize, Barley, Rye and other 
Gramineae, also dissolve from the surface inwards, but not simul- 
taneously at every point. On the contrary, solution begins at a 
number of more or less widely separated spots. The resulting pits and 
channels sooner or later intersect one another and ultimately break 
up the grain into several fragments, which thenceforward dissolve 
independently. The corroded channels are not of uniform width 
throughout ; their outline, as seen in optical (longitudinal) section, 
appears notched or jagged, owing to the fact that the channels remain 
narrower wliere they cross the denser layers than where they traverse 
those which are relatively watery, and hence more easily attacked by 
diastase. 

It was stated above, that carbohydrate material may be stored in 
the form of greatly thickened cell-walls.^®^ Where this is the case, the 
storage-tissue often acquires a horny or even a bone-like consistency; a 
familiar illustration is provided by the endosperm of Phytelephas macro- 
carpa, which constitutes the so-called “vegetable ivory/’ Various other 
Palms {p,g, the Date-palm), many Liliaceae {Ornithogalum, Fritillaria) 
and Iriuaceae and certain other Monocotyledons are provided with a 
similar type of endosperm. In certain Leguminosae carbohydrate 
substances are stored in the form of mucilaginous layers, in the walls 
of endosperm cells. In other members of the family the membranes 
of the cotyledonary cells are thickened for the same purpose ; a 
similar arrangement is found in Impatiens Balsamina, Paeonia 
ojficvaalis, and Tropaeolum. Finally, it has been shown by Schaar that 
the thick-walled cells of which the bud-scales of the Ash are 
composed, represent a store of carbohydrate material destined for the 
nutrition of the young shoots in spring. 

The carbohydrates which are stored in the form of thickened cell- 
walls, may all be included in the comprehensive category of reserve- 
cellulose. Chemically, they belong, according to E. Schulze, to the 
class of hemi-celluloses, which are distinguished by the fact that they 
can be hydrolysed with relative ease (cf. p. 47). The most widely 
distributed of these hemi-celluloses are the mannans and galadanSy the 
former being especially characteristic of Palm-endosperms, the latter 
of Leguminous seeds. A peculiar form of reserve-cellulose, which 
resembles starch in giving a blue reaction with iodine alone [ix. 
without previous treatment with acid], is know^n as amyloid ; it occurs, 
for example, in Impatiens BaUamma, in Trdp ^dum majus, and in 
many Primulaceae. The types of reserve-celluibbx^ which have been 
mentioned, certainly do not include all the carbohydrates that belong 
to this category. It is most probable that such hemi-celluloses occur 
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in thickened cell- walls in the form of mixtures, or combined to form 
compounds of a higher order of complexity. 

The mobilisation of reserve-cellulose during germination is an 
enzymatic process, which presents many points of resemblance to the 
hydrolysis of starch-grains. In Irnpatiens Balsamina, according to 
Heinricber, the thickening layers disappear gradually, but are often 
removed much more rapidly from certain parts of the wall than from 



Cotyledonary storage-tiaaua of J5a/«awina. A. Resting seed. B. Germina- 
ting seed. In B the secondary thickening layers of the walls, which consist of 
amyloid, have undergone partial solution. After Reiss (from Frank’s Text-book), 


others (Fig. 162 b). The middle lamellae remain intact, and finally 
form the thin partition- walls of the photosynthetic parenchyma into 
which the storage-tissue of the cotyledons becomes transformed, after 
it has been depleted of its reserve materials. In other cases 
{Tetragonoldbm, Lupinm, Goodia latifolm, etc.), according to Nadel- 
mann, the layers which are about to be dissolved, first of all acquire a 
radial striation. Then wedge-shaped fissures appear, which become 
enlarged by corrosion ; sooner or later the thickening layers dissolve, 
usually in a very irregular manner. Here also the middle lamella 
generally persists. 

Among the carbohydrates which are stored in a state of solution in 
the cell-sap, the various sugars are by far the most important. Cam- 
sugar, for example, accumulates in the storage-tissue of the Beet-root 
at the end of the first vegetative season, while the fleshy bulb-scales of 
the Onion contain a mixture of glucose (grape-sugar) and other sugars. 
Almost all storage-organs, in fact, contain a certain amount of sugar. 
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The best known of the remaining soluble reserve carbohydrates is 
inulin^^^ which is so characteristic a chemical '' component in the 
OOMPOSITAB ; in the root-^tubers of Dahlia variahUis, in HeliaiUhus 
annuus and in Inula Helenium, this substance occurs in the form of a 
highly concentrated solution presenting the appearance of a mobile, 
pale yellow oil. When a freshly-prepared section of an inulin- 
containing tuber is treated with alcohol, the polysaccharide is thrown 
down as a finely granular precipitate. But if a whole tuber is kept 
in spirit for a long time, the slow entrance of the alcohol permits of 
the formation of large sphaerocrystals of inulin, which are usually 
aggregated into groups; when precipitated in this way, individual 
sphaeritos often extend over a Humber of cells. Other carbohydrates 
which resemble inulin in their chemical relation to fructose {triticin, 
graminin, scillin, irisin), occur in various Monocotyledons. 

The fatty substances which serve as reserve-materials, belong, like 
vegetable fats in general, to the class of glycerides ; they are, in fact, 
glycerine-esters of various fatty acids (especially of palmitic^ stearic 
and oleic acids). The majority of fats are liquid at ordinary tempera- 
tures (fatty oils) ; less frequently they are of the consistency of tallow 
or butter {e.g, cacao-butter and nutmeg-fat). They are readily soluble 
in ether, carbon disulphide and benzole ; castor-oil is completely 
soluble in alcohol, even in the cold. In their natural condition the 
vegetable fats are never chemically pure substances ; frequently they 
are accompanied by free fatty acids, and sometimes also by pigments 
(palm-oil), or by cholesterine (olive-oil and almond-oil). 

When the amount of fat in a storage-cell is not very large, it is 
usually suspended in the protoplasm in the form of minute droplets 
or vesicles. Tn oily seeds, on the contrary, only a small quantity of 
the fat is present in this finely divided state ; the greater proportion 
is contained in the interstices between the delicate meshwork of the 
cytoplasm on the one hand, and the so-called aleurone grains (see 
below, p. 417) on the other. 

* 2. Nitrogenous reserve-materials. — Nitrogenous materials are almost 

always stored either in the form of proteins or of amides [and amino- 
acids].^®^ In the latter category are comprised asparagin — the most 
important of the vegetable amides — further, glutamin, leucin^ tyrosin, 
etc. The reserve proteins include the various globulins, vitellins [phyto- 
vitellins'l and albumoses, also certain nucleoproteids, and the members 
of the gluten group. 

In succulent storage-organs — such as the majority of tubers, bulbs 
anci rhizomes — the nitrogenous reserve-materials are for the most part 
dissolved in the cell-sap.^®® Thus, if a fairly thick section, taken from a 
mature potato tuber, is treated with alcohol, a bulky and somewhat 
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granular precipitate is thrown down in the oell-sap of the starch- 
containing storage-cells ; by means of appropriate reagents this preci- 
pitate may be shown to consist partly of amides (mainly in the form 
of asparagin) and partly of native proteins. In ripe potatoes, a large 
proportion (30-47 per cent.) of the total nitrogenous substance is 
present ia the form of “amide-nitrogen.” If a section from a bulb- 
scale of Allium Cepa is treated in the same way, only a slight flocculent 
or semi-granular precipitate appears in the majority of the cells ; those 
parenchymatous storage elements, however, which immediately adjoin 
the leptome strands of the vascular bundles, become filled with a dense 
precipitate, which probably consists in the main of protein substance. 
The cells in question might in fact be regarded as members of a 
“ protein-sheath ” [comparable to the more widely distributed “ starch- 
sheaths ”]. The reserve amide-nitrogen of the Beet-root is principally 
made up of glutamin^ which is accompanied by a small amount of 
letain. Generally speaking, a considerable proportion, and sometimes 
the greater part, of the reserve nitrogen of succulent storage-organs 
consists of soluble amides. 

In dry storage-organs, on the contrary, such as seeds and many 
fruits, reserve proteins play so prominent a part, that non-albuminoid 
substances, as a rule, only make up between 2 per cent, and 10 per 
cent, of the total nitrogen. In these cases the protein-compounds 
occur in special forms, which constitute a very characteristic feature of 
quiescent storage-tissues. The most remarkable of these special forms 
of reserve protein are the so-called crystalloids.'^^ These bodies are 
undoubtedly genuine crystals of protein, which possess all the essential 
features of ordinary crystals, but which in addition liave the property 
of swelling in contact with water. According to Schirnper, all protein- 
crystals belong either to the regular {e.g. the cubical crystalloids of the 
Potato) or to the hexagonal {e.g, the rhombohedral crystalloids in the 
endosperm of BcrtJiollefia.excelsa) system. While such crystalloids are 
principally found in dry storage- tissues, where they occur as inclusions 
of aleuron e-grains, they are also quite frequently to be met with in 
succulent storage-organs {e.g, the Potato), or even in living tissues 
which are not specially concerned with storage. Zimmermann states 
that they are especially prevalent as inclusions of the nuclei in the 
Oleaceae, Scrophulariaceae and Bignoniaceae, and among Pterido- 
phyta ; their frequent occurrence in chromatophores has been referred 
to on a previous occasion (p. 37). Crystalloids may also be freely 
suspended in the protoplasm, especially in epidermal cells and photo- 
synthetic elements. The wide distribution of these structures is 
scarcely surprising, in view of the fact that every living cell may 
accumulate a temporary store of plastic materials for its own use. 
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Various circuuistances, in fact, point to the conclusion that protein 
Crystalloids always represent reserve-materials, even when they are found 
in cells other than those belonging to the storage-system. From among 
the numerous observations bearing upon this question we may select 
those of Stock for special mention. Stock finds that crystalloids are 
dissolved in dying leaves, and that they also disappear from plants 
grown in nutrient solutions containing insufficient quantities of nitrogen. 

Aleurone-grains (Fig. 163) constitute another characteristic 
form of reserve protein.^®^ A typical 

aleurone-grain is a rounded granular 
body, the ground-sn])stanee of which, 
according to Tschirch and Kritzler, con- 
sists mainly of globulins soluble in water. 

In star(diy seeds the aleurone-giuins are 
usually small and lie crowded together in 
the interstices between the starch-grains 
and the protoplasmic meshwork. In fatty 
seeds, on the other hand, they are generally 
large, and often contain a variety of in- 
clusions, such as crystals of calcium-oxalate, 
and the small rounded or botryoidal masses 

- T'./. /./. Cell with aleurone-^aliiH from the 

known as globoids. According to Fretler, endosperm of lUciaus rommunia (after 

. , - treatment with alcoholic mercuric 

a glolioid consists or a doiwle pnm'pliaie of chloride solution). X 40 (). B. a single 

, . . 1 • 1 • 1 aleurone-grain from the endosperm of 

calcium and maqnc>uum, combined with memua communis, showing a crystal- 

. . tr P globoids. xSOO. C. 

certain organic substances. Very often Aleurono-grain of WaeU ouianenais, 

1111 mounted in oil. xMlO. D. Aleurone- 

one or more crystalloids also lie embedded grain from the cotyledon of 

. • p 1 1 excelsa, fixed with alcoholic mercuric 

in the amorphous matrix or the aleuroiie chloride and motmted in water. X 600 . 

grains ; these become clearly visible when 

the ground-substance is dissolved away by treatment with water {c^g. 
in Ricinus commvhnis and other Euphokbiacp^ae). 

Wakker and Werminski state that aleurone-grains are found in 
sjiecial vacuoles, which at first contain a highly concentrated solution 
of proteins, but dry up as the seed ripens ; during germination the 
aleurone-grains reabsorb water, and once more become converted into a 
corresponding number of vacuoles, which later coalesce to foi'm a 
single sap-cavity. 

How far other widely distributed plant-constituents, such as 
glucosides and tannws, may serve as plastic reserve-materials is a 
question which belongs to the field of pure physiology, and which con- 
sequently falls outside the scope of the present treatise. 
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B. STORAGE.TISSUE8. 

1. Tissues semng for the storage of plastic viaterials. 

In the tissues which serve for the reception of plastic substances, 
nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous compounds are deposited in the most 
varied combipations and proportions. The only further general state- 
ments that can be made with regard to this point are, first, that the 
non-nitrogenous reserve-materials usually exceed the nitrogenous sub- 
stances in amount ; and, secondly, that the various carbohydrates 
appear to be mutually interchangeable, while in certain cases they are 
altogether replaced by fats. 

The equal value, from a nutritive point of view, of the various carbo- 
hydrates and fats is a point to which a little more consideration must be 
devoted ; this equivalence may be deduced not only from the chemical 
changes attendant upon the germination oi seeds, but also from a study 
of the comparative anatomy of storage-tissues. It frequently happens, 
for example, that different storage-organs of the same plant do not 
contain the same non-nitrogenous reserve-materials ; in the same way 
totally different non-nitrogenous compounds may occur, in homologous 
storage-organs, in closely related species. Whereas, for instance, starch 
is stored in potatoes, inuline in the tubers of Dahlia, and cane-sugar 
in Beet-root, the seeds of the two former plants contain oil, while those 
of the Beet are starchy. The grains of most Grasses contain starch ; 
in a few instances, however, fatty oil is present instead {Phragmites 
communis, Koderia cristafa, etc.). In the case of Jmpatims Balsamina,, 
again, amyloid is stored in the cotyledons, in the form of enormously 
thickened cell-walls ; in other species of Impatwns the cotyledonary 
tissue is quite thin-walled, and the place of reserve-cellulose is taken 
by oil. Similarly the bulb-scales of the Onion contain a large amount 
of glucose, whereas the Tulip and many other Liliaceae accumulate 
starch in their bulbs. 

From a purely physiological point of view, starch and oil are 
interchangeable ; in given circumstances, however, one or the other 
may be preferable for ecological reasons. Fats contain a far higher 
proportion of carbon than starch or any other carbohydrate. Triolein, 
for instance [ 03 X 1 ^( 00 ^^ 11330 ) 3 , the chief constituent of Olive oil], 
contains 77*4 per cent, by weight of carbon, as compared with the 
44*4 per cent, of this element contained in the molecule of starch 
[(OgHj(,Og)J. Since the specific gravity of starch is 1*56, while that 
of the fats lies between *91 and *96, a given volume of starch contains 
approximately the same quantity of carbon as an equal volume of fat, 
but is about 1 *7 times as heavy as the latter. Fat thus represen ta a 
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richer source of carbon than starch ; or, in other words, taking equal 
Volumes and equal carbon contents, fat is much lighter than starch. 
The circumstance that the non-iiitrogenous r( oerve-rnaterial of seeds 
consists far more freciiiently of fat than of starch, is probabl) to some 
extent connected with the fact thar any reduction in the weight of a 
seed increases its chances of dispersal. This argument applies more 
particularly to seeds and fruits with parachute- or wing-arrangements, 
which are in fact almost invariably of the “ oily type. For the seeds 
of water-plants are mostly distributed by the aid of appropriate floating 
devices, wiiicli generally depend upon the presence of numerous large 
air-containing cells in the testa. The period of dispersal ends when 
these floats become water-logged ; such seeds will then most readily sink 
to the bottom (where, after a period of rest, their germination takes 
place), if their specific gravity is fairly high. 

Bulky storage-organs, such as tubers, bulbs, rhizomes, and large 
seeds (Spanish chestnut, horse-chestnut, acorn, bean), also generally 
accumulate their store of non-nitrogenous reserve-material in the form 
not of fat, but of starch, or some other carbohydrate. Here the under- 
lying cause seems to be of a chemico-])hysiological nature. The 
quantity of oxygen absorbed during germination is much larger in the 
case of oily seeds than in that of seeds and fruits which contain starch. 
In the former case, oxygen is required, not merely for respiration, but 
also to a large extent for the oxidation of the fat, which has to be trans- 
formed into one or other of the more highly oxygenated carbohydrate 
substances before it can be translocated. As storage-tissues are, how- 
ever, never provided with very abundant air-spaces, oxygen penetrates to 
their interior chiefly by diffusion from cell to c^‘ll ; the supply of oxygen 
to the deep-seated cells of a storage-tissue is thus most liable to become 
insufficient, where large quantities of this gas are used up at the time 
of germination. Hence, if a large proportion of the reserve-material of 
bulky storage-organs consisted of fat, it would be a difficult matter for 
the necessary oxygen to be absorbed with sufficient rapidity ; this 
would constitute a particularly serious disadvantage in the case of 
plants with rhizomes, tubers and bulbs, which are designed to produce 
thei>’ leafy shoots and flowers as soon as possible after the beginning of 
the vegetative season. 

It has already been stated that carbohydrate reserve-material is 
most frequently stored either in the form of starch or in that of 
reserve-cellulose. The selection of one of these substances rather 
than the other, for this purpose, is again determined by ecological 
considerations. As a general rule, seeds which germinate quickly 
contain starch, which may either be present as such in the resting 
seed, or else may only appear during germination as a result of' 
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the oxidation of fat. Where the starch is stored in the endosperm, it is 
usual for the embryo to be attached to one side of the storage-tissue, 
or at most to be partially embedded in the latter. A familiar illustra- 
tion of this relation of embryo to endosperm is furnished by the 
Gramineae, and a similar state of things prevails in the Caryo- 
PHYLLACEAE, PORTULACEAE, POLYdONACEAE, ChENOPODIACEAE, etC. The 
peripheral, and hence exposed, situation of the embryo enables the latter 
to respond to comparatively slight external stimuli ; like the starchy 
character of the reserve-material, the superficial location of the embryo 
seems to represent a device for hastening germination. In the case 
of seeds with a protracted period of germination, where the embryo 
withdraws the reserve-materials from the storage -tissue very gradually, 
the endosperm, when persistent, always surrounds the embryo com- 
pletely, and moreover often possesses very thick cell-walls. In this 
instance, also, the advantages entailed by the character and arrange- 
ment of the reserve-materials are fairly evident. As compared with 
numerous starch grains, a thickened cell-membrane exposes a far 
smaller surface to the attack of hydrolysing enzymes. In seeds with 
thick-walled storage- tissues, therefore, the whole process of germination 
can be temporarily arrested and subsequently resumed with comparative 
ease ; storage-organs of this type are also less likely to undergo 
decomposition, or to suffer from the attacks of insects and other 
animals, even when they remain buried for weeks and months. There 
can, ill short, be little doubt that thickened cell-walls constitute a more 
appropriate form of carbohydrate reserve-material than starch-grains, 
where the process of germination is slow and liable to suffer frequent 
interruption. By taking into account the several methods of storage, 
and the various combinations of plastic materials belonging to different 
chemical classes, it is possible to distinguish a number of types of 
storage- tissue. These may be tabulated as follows : 

A. All the reserve-materials deposited within a single storage-tissue. 

(i.) Eeserve-materials restricted to the cell-cavities. 

1. Amides and proteins (dissolved in the cell-sap) sugar 

(dissolved in the cell-sap) : Beet-root, Onion. 

2. Amides and proteins (dissolved in the cell-sap) plus starch : 

Potato. Many rhizomes. 

3. Aleurone-grains phcs starch : Cotyledons of Pea, Bean and 

Lentil. 

4. Aleurone-grains plus fatty oil : Cotyledons of Soja Bean ; 

endospei m of Bicimts. 
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(ii.) Reserve-materials contained partly in the cell-cavities and 
partly in the cell-walls. 

5. Aleiirone-grains and fatty oil (in the cell-cavities) plus 

reserve-cellulose (forming the tliickeiiiiig layers of the 
cell- walls) : Cotylcdoii'^* of Ivipaiiens Balsamiim ; endosperm 
of Phyfrlephas macrocarpay Phoenix dactylifcray Coffea 
arahicay Ceratonia Siliqua, 

B. Reservo-materials distributed between two different tissues. 

6. One portion of the iion-nitrogenous reserve-material stored 

in the thickened mucilaginous walls of endosperm cells, 
the cavities of which are reduced to narrow crevices con- 
taining no appreciable quantity of plastic substance ; the 
rest, comprising fatty oil — and sometimes also some starch 
— deposited in association with aleurone-graiiis in the cells 
of the cotyledons : Trigondla Focnnnt graemmy Trifolium 
'prate7isey Medicago. 

In a number of seeds the outermost layer of the endosperm is 
specialised in a peculiar manner ; it is composed of rather short, 
prismatic thin- or moderately thick-walled cells, which contain only 
aleuron e-grains and oil, even wlien carbohydrates in the form of starch 
or reserve-cellulose i^redominate in the rest of the endosperm. Such 
an aleurone-layer, as it is termed, is particularly well developed in 
(frasst'/S ; here, however, in the author s o])inion at anyrate, it does not, 
properly speaking, belong to the storage-system at all, but represents a 
glandular tissue whicdi secretes diastase at the time of germination. 
Further investigation is re([uired, in ordei to decide whether the 
aleurone-layer acts as an enzyme-secreting tissue in other families also, 
— notably among the Leijuminosae — or whether it merely represents a 
specially differentiated portion of the storage-system. 

When the various forms in which reserve food material is stored 
are set forth in tabular form, we see quite clearly that the several 
types of storage-system exhibit a gradually increasing perfection of 
adaptation, associated with an increasing division of labour. In the 
first of the types distinguished above (1), the elements of the 
storage-tissue do not differ morphologically from ordinary active 
parenchymatous cells. Storage-cells of the second type (2), may be 
said to combine the characteristics of active and of resting elements to 
a certain extent. In the third and fourth (3 and 4), all the plastic 
substances present have assumed forms which are associated with the 
quiescent condition of the cell. In all the cases so far considered the 
whole of the reserve-material is deposited in the cell cavities and 
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svithin a single tissue. The two remaining types, on the contrary 
(5 and 6), are characterised by the segregation of the two main classes 
of reserve-materials, the protein compounds being separated — in great 
part at anyrate — from the n on-nitrogenous substances. In the fifth 
type (5) nitrogenous and non-nitrogeiious materials occur side by side 
in the same cell ; in the sixth and most advanced type, however 
(6), they are deposited in two perfectly distinct tissues. As might be 
expected, the six principal types of storage- tissue that we have 
recognised, are connected with one another by a number of 
intermediate forms. 

Some attention must now be given to the shape and arrangement 
of storage-cells, and to the characters of their walls. 

In the case of starch-storing tissues, tlie cell-walls are frequently 
very thin, and quite devoid of pits (endosperm of (Trasses, bulb-scales 
of Oxalis e,scidc7ita). Wherever, on the other hand, the walls are even 
moderately thick, numerous pits are present, which facilitate the 
fdlirig and emptying of the storage -cells. These pits are very minute 
in the cotyledons of the Oak, but attain a considerable size in the 
Horse-chestnut, and also in the Bean and other Leguminosae. When 
the non-nitrogen ous reserve-materials are stored in the form of oil, the 
walls of the storage-cells are generally thin and unpitted. Where the 
secondary thickening layers of a wall consist of reserve-cellulose or 
amyloid, they may be quite homogeneous, except for a highly 
refractive limiting pellicle, as in the endosperm of Ornithogalnm 
nmbellahm and Phytelephas macrocarpa ; in other cases (e.g. endosperni 
of Fritillavia imperialism Fig. 165 c) they exhibit very obvious 
stratification. Such thickened walls are, of course, always ])lentifully 
provided with pits which are deep and, as a rule, also fairly wide. 
Sometimes these pits are dilated at their lower ends in a funnel- or 
trumpet-shaped manner (Fig. 1651)); this arrangement serves to 
enlarge the area of the limiting membrane — which is often itself 
somewhat thickened — and thus to accelerate diffusion. In a few 
cases, according to Strasburger and Tangl, the same result is achieved 
in a different way, the limiting membranes being perforated by a 
number of protoplasmic connecting threads {Ornithogaluvi umbcUatumm 
Phoenix dactylifem). Special interest attaches, in this connection, to 
the very narrow perforations of the end()spermrwalls discovered by 
Tangl in 8trycham N'nx vojttica; these are not confined to the pit 
rqembranes, but also traverse the thicker portions of the wall. 
Whether such direct paths of communication serve for tiie rapid 
distribution of solvent enzymes, or whether they are utilised in the 
transportation of the products of solution, is still an open question. 

In the less specialised types of storage-tissue, the component 
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elements are isodiametric, and form a dense and irregular mass of 
cells, the arrangement of which seems to be devoid either of mechanical 
or of nutritive significance. Thia type of tissue — which may be com- 
pared to the simplest of the various forms of photosynthetic tissue 
— occurs, for example, in the cotyledon of the Bean, Pea, Oak and 
Horse-chestnut, and in tuberous storage-organs. Very often, how- 
ever, the cells of storage-tissues are elongated and arranged in rows, 
which may be straight or curved, their exact disposition being deter- 
mined with reference either to the 
mechanical requirements of the storage- 

tissue, or to the nutritive arrangements /vA'il/// 1 

of the embryo [or other developing 

structure] which is destined to make 

use of the stored materials. In some r\ 

cases a single system of curved cell-series 

serves both to increase the incompressi- ^ 

bility of the tissue as a whole (mechanical ^ 

function), and to facilitate the access of ^ 

food-material to tiie embryo (nutritive 

functioii). In other instances these ^ \ 

functions are distributed — in accordance / 

with the principle of division of labour — /af/i 

between two distinct systems of curved 

cell-series, wliicli are located in dih'ei'ent - 

parts of the storage-organ. A few 

examples will enable us to apprehend 
more clearly the precise significance of 
these statements. 

One of the adjoiniug figures (Fig. 'S,t;Xh “ -oh': 

164 c) depicts the greater portion of a 
transverse section across a mericarp of ;;ow-nho„ndo»p.™.to 
Anethum Sova, It will be noticed 

that, on the dorsal and ventral sides of the embryo — the coty- 
ledons of which are seen in transverse section at e — the endosperm 
cells form curved series converging towards the centrally situated 
embryo. The lines of curvature correspond to the planes of compres- 
sion in two dome-shaped structures placed back to back, an arrange- 
ment which must considerably increase the incompressibility of the 






carp of Anethum Sova; e, embryo. In 
all three fijfnreK the course of the cell- 
rows of the endosperm -tiasue is indicated 
by linos. 


fruit in the antero-posterior plane (i.e. in the direction a-J). As a 
matter of fact, it is precisely in this plane that the fruit is subjected 
to the greatest pressure when it swells through absorption of water. 
If a fairly thick transverse section of a mericarp is caused to swell, the 
antero-posterior diameter of the endosperm will be found to increase by 
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28 per cent., whereas the width (in the direction at right angles 
to a-h) will be augmented to the extent of 11 per cent, at most. 
The orientation of the two domes is thus closely correlated with the 
direction in which the surrounding soil exerts the greatest pressure 
when the seed swells under natural conditions. It may also be seen 
from the^ figure, that the lines of curvature of the radial cell-series 
indicate the paths along which the mobilised reserve-materials are con- 
veyed to the embryo during germination. It is self-evident that this 
arrangement of the cells in converging rows must considerably 
accelerate the depletion of the storage-tissue. Evidently Anethwni 
illustrates tiie case in which a single system of curved cell-series is 
concerned both with the mechanical and with the nutritive require- 
ments of the organ in question. 

The seed of Iris may be selected as an example of a different 
typo of arrangement. In Fig. 164 A this seed is shown in tangential 
section. The pointed lower end of the seed contains the emluyo (6*) ; 
in the upper truncated portion the elongated and very thick-walled 
endosperm cells are arranged in curved scries which trend obliquely 
outwards and downwards. The lines of curvature intersect the paths 
followed by the mobilised reserve-materials on their way to the 
embryo at various angles ; they cannot, therefore, stand in any 
close relation to the nutritive requirements of the embryo, but 
must, on the contrary, have a purely mechanical significance. A 
transverse section across the narrow portion of tlie seed (cf. Fig. 164 n, 
a-h) reveals the fact that the endosperm cells in this region are dis- 
posed in straight rows radiating in every direction from tlie centrally 
situated embryo, and meeting the surface at all sorts of angles. Here 
there is clearly no mechanical adaptation. In order to produce in- 
creased resistance to radial pressure, the lines of curvature should form 
two dome-like structures placed back to back, each resting upon 
one of the flattened surfaces of the seed ; as already stated, however, 
the radial cell-rows are perfectly sti-aight. From the point of view of 
translocation, on the other hand, the arrangement of the endosperm- 
cells in the neighbourhood of the embryo is highly appropriate, since it 
brings every part of th(^ storage-tissue into the closest possible relation 
with the embryo. The endosperm- cel Is of Iris are tlius grouped 
in series telonging to two totally distinct systems ; one of these, 
which can be made out in a tangential longitudinal section of the seed, 
is of purely mechanical significance, while the other, which is only 
visible in a transverse S(^ction, is developed in tlie interests of nutrition. 

In many seeds, the cells of the endosperm are elongated at right 
angles to the surface, so as to resemble palisade-cells in form. Thus, 
a transverse section through the seed of Polygonatum vulgare 
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(Fig. 165 b), which is also a transverse section through the embryo, 
shows that the endosperiu-cells are palisade-shaped near the periphery, 
but rapidly become isodiametrio further in. In this case the palisade- 
like form of the peripheral cells cannot possibly be connected with 
translocation, but must be a purely mechanical device. For one thing, 
the radially elongated peripheral elements are those which have the 
smallest amount of translocation to per- 
form, whereas the inner part of the 
endosperm, which should be possessed 
of the highest conducting capacity, con- 
sists of isodiametrio cells. Further, the 
presence of numerous pits on the lateral 
walls of the palisade-shaped peripheral 
cells suggests that active translocation 
takes place, during germination, across 
the long axis of these cells. The outer- 
most layer of all has no pits on its 
radial walls, or, at anyrate, very few. 

This feature likewise represents a 
mechanical adaptation, l)eing clearly 
designed to prevent any weakening of the 
lateral walls in the layer which acts as 
the special mechanically protective tissue 
of the seed. 

The four or five outermost layers on 
either of the flattened sides of the 
mericar]) of Silev trilolntin (Fig. 165 a) 
are palisade-like, whereas the inner por- 
tion , of the endosperm is made up of 
colls which are either isodiametric or, 
more frecpiently, elongated in the tan- 
gential direction. Since the fairly thick 
lateral walls of the peripheral cells are 
quite devoid of pits, there can be little 
doubt that, during the depletion of the endosperm, the mobilised 
reserve-materials of the* outer layers travel, to start with, in the 
radial direction until they reach the inner region, where they are 
directed towards the developing embryo. The path followed by the 
emigrating reserve-materials in this case is, therefore, closely similar 
to the course pursued by the synthetic products in the case of a 
leaf which has palisade- tissue on both faces. 

Hitherto discussion has been confined to tissues containing stores 
of plastic material which are destined to be utilised by the plant as a 



A. Tart of a radial L.S. through the 
endosperm of Siler irilobum. B. Peri- 
pheral portion of a T.S. through the 
seed of Polygonatiim vulgare. C. One of 
the thick, stratified walls of an endo- 
si)erni-ccll of FritUlaria imperwlis, in 
section ; two pits are shown, x 510. 
D. Various forms of pits from the endo- 
sperm of FHtillaria impcrialis (aomi- 
diagi'ammatic). x 500. 
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; whole, or, at anyrate, by extensive portions of the plant-body. A few 
words may be added with reference to local storage-tissues, which serve 
for the nutrition of individual organs or tissues. - According to 
Tschirch and Holfert, the so-called “ nutritive layer ” which is found in 
many seed-coats during the ripening of the seed, represents such a 
local storjige-tissue.^®^ It usually consists of several tangential rows of 
cells containing abundance of starch, and is situated in the immediate 
proximity ol the elements which later give rise to mechanical tissue or 
to mucilage-layers. The plastic materials required, in either case, for 
the deposition of thickening layers upon the cell- walls, are derived from 
^ tie nutritive layer. The latter is, hence, entirely depleted when the 
testa is fully developed, and, as a rule, ultimately disappears 
altogether, its former position being indicated in the ripe seed by a 
zone of compressed and distorted cell-walls. Excellent examples of 
these nutritive layers are to be found among the Paciliokaceae and 
Ckucifehae. 


2. The storage of respiratory material. 

The plastic material deposited in storage-cells never becomes 
wholly incorporated in the growing tissues ; a certain proportion 
thereof is always destined to undergo katabolic change. This portion 
is set apart to serve as respiratory material, to provide the fuel for the 
“ physiological combustion '' which results in liberation of chemical 
energy, and often also in evolution of heat. })0U88ingault long ago 
noticed that seedlings of Indian Corn, when grown in the dark, lost 
47*6 per cent, of their dry weight in the course of twenty days, 
mainly as a result of respiration. 

So far as is known, “ respiratory ” reserve-materials are not, as a 
rule, deposited separately from those wliich are destined to be utilised 
in connection with growth ; in other words, there are no special 
storage-tissues set apart for the general mass of respiratory materials. 
In a few exceptional cases, however, where the liberation of heat is an 
essential, and not merely an incidental, feature of the respiratory 
process, storage- tissues may be develo})ed for the reception of calorific 
material, in the form of starcli or other carbohydrate substances. It 
has long been known, that certain flowers and inflorescences evolve a 
very considerable amount of heat wdien they first open. The most 
striking illustrations of this phenomenon are furnished by certain 
Aroideae.^^ In the case of Arum italicmn, for example, Gregor Kraus 
has recorded a temperature of 44*7° C. in the spadix, as compared with 
an external temperature of 17*7''C.; here there is a difference of 27”C. 
in favour of the plant. The maximum temperature observed by 
Hubert during a series of observations upon Colocasia odora was as 
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much as 49’5''C. Again, in a series of experimeilts performed by 
Kraus upon male cones of Ceratommia longifolia, the highest tempera- 
ture noted was 38*5^ C., and the greatest excess over the temperature 
of the surrounding air, The inflorescences of Palms and 

the flowers of Nymphaeaceae show a similar behaviour. 

^ The metabolic changes correlated with such a pronounced rise of 
temperature, have been most thoroughly investigated in the case of 
Arum italicitm by ICraus. The spadix of this plant is prolonged into 
a massive club-shaped appendage of a golden yellow colour, which 
protrudes from the cavity of the spatlie for some distance. This 
appendage constitutes the calorific organ. It consists of a cylindrical 
core of water-tissue, traversed by vascular Imndles and surrounded by 
a wide parenchymatous sheath, which is composed of a nurnbei' of layers 
of thin-walled isodiametric cells containing large quantities of starch. 
In this peripheral parenchyma is deposited the store of respiratory 
material, consisting of numerous compound starch grains, together 
with a certain amount of sugar. Before the flowering period begins, 
carbohydrate substance makes up 77’8 per cent, of the total dry 
weight of the appendage, 66 per cent, being represented by starch, and 
12 per cent, by sugars. In the course of the few hours during which 
the heating eflect is noticeable, the dry weight of the appendage 
diminishes on an average by 74T per cent. This striking loss of weight 
is accompanied ])y the entire disappearance of the reserve carbo- 
hydrates ; these substances are used uj) in respiration, except for a 
small fraction (3*7 per cent.), which is transformed into organic acids 
and other compounds that remain in the tissues of the appendage. 
The disappearance of the respiratory starch does not take place in any 
regular basipetal or centripetal sequence. On the contrary, the 
depletion of the storage-tissues follows a very irregular course in the 
present instance, patches, stri})s, and isolated spots retaining their starchy 
contents at a time when the intervening areas are already emptied 
of tiieir reserve-material ; ultimately, however, the entire storage-tissue 
becomes thoroughly depleted. 

Both Kraus and Delpino regard the remarkable production of heat 
that takes place in the spadices of Akoideae, and in certain other 
inflorescences and flowers, as an ecological device which serves to 
attract pollinating insects. There can be no doubt that insects will 
be attracted to any plant which affords such an exceptionally warm 
habitation ; the attraction will be greatest towards evening and in the 
early morning hours, when the difference of temperature between the 
flower and the outer air is most pronounced. 
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3. Storage for ecological purposes. 

Many seeds and fruits, and also certain leaves and flowers, accumu- 
late stores of plastic material for purely ecological purposes; in such cases, 
the reserve-materials — which most frequently consist of carbohydiates, 
but which may also include fats or protein-compounds — are employed 
to attract animals, the guests performing some useful office in return 
for the food with which they are provided. Storage-tissues of this 
kind may be termed feeding-tissues. 

The most prevalent type of feeding-tissue is exemplified by the 
juicy pulp which forms so characteristic a feature of so many fruits 
and pseudo-carps ; in all such cases the pulp is devoured by some 
animal — in most instances a bird — while the seeds are either scattered 
in the act of feeding, or subsequently ejected from the crop, or, finally, 
voided with the excrement. These pulpy tissues are generally com- 
posed of large thin- walled pai'enchymatous cells, with feebly developed 
protoplasts and large sap-cavities. The attractive material most often 
consists of one or more kinds of sugar {glucose^ fructose), sometimes 
also of starch {c,g. in Musa and Artocaopns), or of oil {Olea, Persea 
gratissima, Dnrio zihethinus). The attractiveness of the fruit or seed is 
also frequently enhanced by bright coloration, due to the j)resence of 
chromoplasts, or of anthocyanin dissolved in the cell-sap, and by the 
development of a characteristic flavour or aroma which owes its 
existence to the formation of various metabolic by-products. 

Oily storage-tissues are often developed in the special appendages 
of seeds which are known as arils, canmcles and strophioles, or in per- 
sistent floral organs subserving the same purpose, namely, the attraction 
of ants for purposes of seed-disj)ersal ; the insects endeavour to carry 
off the seeds to their nests, but abandon a number on the way, and 
thus assist in the distribution of the plant. Sernander unites all 
such oily appendages under the comprehensive category of elaiosomes. 
Among the commoner plants which have seeds provided with elaiosomes, 
may be mentioned Luzula Forsteri, L. pilosa. Allium triquetrum, Helle- 
horus foefMus, Chelidonium majus, Gorydalis spp., Viola, odorata and 
Melampyrum p 7 uten se. 

Similar in cliaracter to the oily appendages of seeds, are the small 
food-bodies ” borne by the leaves of certain myrmecophytes ; these 
bodies afford a supply of food to the protective ants that regularly 
inhabit the plants in question.^®" In Cecropia admopus and 0, peltlXta 
(Trumpet-trees) the lower surface of each leaf-base is covered with a 
dense coat of hairs ; interspersed among the hairs are numerous minute 
ovoid or pear-shaped structures, the Miillerian bodies, which, according 
to Sehimper, consist essentially of a mass of parenchymatous cells 
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containing a large amount of fat and r>rotein. If these food-lodies are 
carried off by ants, or artificial!} removed, the leaf-base develops a 
fresh crop in the course of a few days. Morphologically considered, 
the Mullerian bodies undoubtedly correspond to trichomes ; in 
Schimper’s opinion, it is probable that they represent modified glandular 
hairs. Very similar structures (Beltian bodies), pear-shaped and of an 
orange yellow colour, occur at the apices of the pinnules in Acacia, 
sphaerocephala (The Bull’s Horn Thorn). These consist of a mass of 
thin-walled parenchyma (storage-tissue) filled with protein and oil, and 
are very readily detached from the leaf. 

The food-supply wliich plants offer to insects in return for their 
valuable services as pollinating agents, generally takes the form of a 
sugary secretion termed nectar ; among the less specialised flowers, a 
portion of the pollen may be sacrificed for the same purpose. Com- 
paratively few flowers are provided with special feeding-hairs or 
-tissues.^®^ Arrangements of this latter kind are particularly preva- 
lent in the Ojichidaceae, and it is in connection with this family 
that they have received most attention. In every case these attractive 
devices occur in connection with the labellum, the perch upon which 
insect- visitors alight ; and matters are always adjusted so that cross- 
pollination must result, when the appropriate insect proceeds to devour 
the feeding-tissue or -hair. 

This feeding- tissue was first discovered by Ch. Darwin in Catasetmn] 
his observations were subsequently confirmed by the author, while 
more recently Porsch has made a detailed study of quite a number of 
genera, such as Sta^ihopea, Maxilla.ria, (Hrrhaca, Oncidmm and Odonto- 
f/lossunt, with reference to these arrangements. The portions of the 
labellum containing the feeding-tissue, develop into warts, knobs or 
callosities of various shapes {Oncidiiivi, Stanhopea), and may thus be 
recognised even with the naked eye. These excrescences consist of 
thin-walled cells which are filled with a variety of organic substances. 
Non-nitrogenous reserve-materials are represented by starch {Catasetum), 
amylodex trine {Stanhopea) or glucose, or sometimes by oil in globules 
or larger masses. In addition, a large amount of protein-substance is 
always present in the form of small granules, or more rarely in that 
of crystalloids {Maxillaria lutescens, M. pumila) ; in the case of 
Maxillaria varia, each cell contains a dense homogeneous mass of 
protein-substance in the form of a layer adhering to its inner wall, as 
well as numerous protein granules. Porsch mentions a very remark- 
able adaptive feature of feeding-tissues, which consists in the fact that 
the cuticle and the cutinised layers of the epidermal cells are oast off 
at any early stage of development ; this arrangement naturally renders 
the attractive food-material more readily accessible. 
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Criiger long ago proved, by his observations on the pollination of 
Catasetum and other Orchids under natural conditions, that the feeding- 
tissues actually do perform the function which has been attributed to 
them. 

In another group of tropical Orchids (spp. of Maxillaria, Bifrenariay 
Oncidim%^ Pleurothallis, Spiranthes, etc.) the attractive apparatus con- 
sists of special uni- oy multi-cellular hairs, which usually occur in 
dense masses on the labellum. According to Porsch, these hairs are 
crammed with fat and [amorphous] protein, while protoin-crystals are 
also not infrequently present. In Maxillaria ritfeficcns each feeding- 
hair consists of a single cell, which is very thin -walled except at the 
base, where the membrane is thick, strongly cutinised and brownish- 
yellow in colour; it is at the junction of the thick- and thin-walled 
regions that the hair is broken off by the insects. In Maxillaria 
ochroleuca and M. porpliyroBteh, the slender basal cell of the [multi- 
cellular] hair is supported Ijy short tliick-walled accessory hairs, which 
keep the whole structure in the upright ])Osition. In certain cases the 
feeding-hairs are eom[)osed of short rounded cells, which ultimately 
separate from one another, and hea]) themselves up into aggregations 
resembling masses of pollen; this condition has been observed by Janse 
in Maxillarm Lehmamii and M, venusta, Fritz Miiller and Saunders 
in Polystachya, and by Penzig in one of the Ruhiaoeae {Rondel eiia 
strigosa)}^'^ 

The alleged occurrence of floral feeding-hairs in members of a 
number of other Natural Orders {e.g. Commelynac'EAE, Aristolochia, 
Porlnlaea, Anagallis, Cyclamen, Verhasenm) requires confirmation. 

IV. THE STORAGE-SYSTEM IN THE THALLOPHYTA}^'^ 

Water-tissues comparalde to those of laud-plants are, naturally 
enough, unknown among the Algae. Even the littoral forms of 
Seaweed are sufficiently protected against desiccation by the water- 
retaining capacity of the mucilage with which they are coated. The 
gelatinous sheatlis of Gloe^capsa, and the jelly-like substance in which 
the filaments of Nostoc are embedded, likewise represent water-storing 
arrangements which are essential to the existence of these terrestrial 
Algae. 

Tissues for storage of plastic material were first observed in certain 
Flokideae by Wille, while Hansteen and Hansen subsequently demon- 
strated their existence in the Phaeopuygeae. In PelvcMa, Fttcus, 
Sargassum and other Fucageae, plastic materials are deposited in the 
so-called inner cortex or primary cortex of the phycologists, that is, 
the ^one which separates the peripheral photosynthetic system from 
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the central strand of conducting elements. This storage-tissue consists 
of numerous layers of relatively large isodiametric cells, with more or 
less thickened and pitted walls ; the limiting membranes of the pits 
are traversed by fine perforations. 

In the case of Fucus serratus, the contents of these ceils consist, 
according to Hansteen, of granular masses of a special carbohydrate 
substance, which he terms fucosan. In Dictyota clichotoma, the storage- 
tissue is represented by the central or medullary layer ; this tissue 
consists of a single layer of cells in the flattened portions of the thallus, 
but is many-layered in the cylindrical stem -like region. According to 
Hansen, each storage-cell contains a group of large ail-drops suspended 
in a central mass of cytoplasm, from which a number of protoplasmic 
strands radiate towards the cell-wall. The depletion of the storage- 
tissue which takes place in connection with the })roductioTi of adventi- 
tious shoots or reproductive organs, is preceded by emulsification of the 
large oil-drops. 

Genuine water-tissues seem also to be unknown among the Fungi, 
unless the large vesicular cystidia that occur in the hymenium in certain 
Hymenomycetes {e.y. spp. of Coprinus)^ serve as reservoirs of water, 
besides performing the mechanical function — attributed to them by 
Brefeld and Von Wettstein [and also by Buller] — of k(^eping the gills 
apart while the spores are being liberated. The sclerotia of Fungi are 
always provided witli typical storage-tissues for plastic materials, in the 
shape of a medullary region, composed either of closely interwoven 
tubular hyphae or of pseudo-parenchyma (plectenchyma). The non- 
nitrogenous reserve- materials consist of greatly thickened gelatinous 
cell-membranes or of masses of fat, and are accompanied by varying 
quantities of ])rot(dn-compounds. The depletion of these sclerotial 
storage-tissues, in connection with the development of fruit- bodies,, 
closely resembles the corresponding processes in Higher Plants. In 
the case of Claviceps purpurea, for example, the fat disappears com- 
pletely, and the tliickencd cell -membranes are also largely used up. 
Finally, it may be mentioned that, according to Errera, glycogcM, a 
polysaccharide closely related to the dextrines, which is widely dis- 
tributed in the animal kingdom, also frequently occurs in large quan- 
tities both in the higher and in the lower Fungi, and probably always 
represents a reserve-material. 

Protein-substance (? protoplasm) is stored for ecological reasons by 
a Southern Brazilian Agaric, Rozites gougylophora, in terminal swellings 
of special hyphae ; according to Mbller, these “ Kohl-rabi-clumps ” are 
devoured by the Leaf -cutter Ants which cultivate this Fungus in their 
nests.^^ 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE AERATING OR VENTILATING SYSTEM. 

/. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

All plants carry on a more or less active gaseous interchange with the 
surrounding atmosphere. During respiration, oxygen is used up and 
carbon dioxide excreted. The process of photosynthesis, which is 
characteristic of the green parts of the plant-body, involves the opposite 
type of interchange, carbon dioxide being a1)sorbed and oxygen 
evolved. In certain cases other gases, such as hydrogen or sulphuretted 
hydrogen, are produced as the result of special katabolic changes. 
Large quantities of water-vapour escape in consequence of the trans- 
piration which goes on in all the aerial organs. Many plants, finally, 
give off* vapours consisting of “ ethereal oils and other volatile organic 
compounds. 

Other tilings being equal, the activity of any of these forms of 
gaseous interchange depends upon the extent of surface tlirough which 
gaseous diffusion can take place. In the case of microscoj)ic unicellular 
organisms, the ratio of superficial area to volume is so large that 
special arrangements for increasing the free surface are entirely un- 
necessary. The larger a plant is, however, the greater does its need 
become for increase of superficial area. This demand can be met up 
to a point by more or less extensive ramification of the plant-body ; the 
additional free surface acquired in this way, may by itself enable a plant 
of moderate size to carry on and regulate all its various forms of gaseous 
interchange in a perfectly satisfactory manner. Among highly organised 
[land-] plants, however, the external surface alone can never be 
sufficient for the purpose, even when the plant-body is divided up to 
the utmost possible extent. In these circumstances, the plant resorts 
to the formation of an internal labyrinth of air-containing cavities and 
channels, which stand in the same relation to the adjoining tissues as 
does the outer atmosphere to the superficial cells. The ventilating 
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system may thus be said to ewe its origin to the influence of the 
fundamental principle of maximum exposure of surface. 

The manner in which a living cell absorbs or liberates gaseous 
substances is always the same, whether the cell in question is situated 
in the interior of the plant body in contact with an air-space, or 
whether it lies at the surface, and is consequently directly exposed to 
the external atmosphere. In either case, the gaseous substances have to 
pass through membranes saturated with water of imbibition. In other 
words, gaseous interchange is essentially an osmotic process. In view 
of the fact, however, that we are regarding the ventilating system as 
an integral part of the plant-body, it will be necessary to consider 
gaseous interchange as a function of the whole plant rather than of the 
individual cell. 

From this point of view we may — where the ventilating system is 
provided with special outlets or pneumathodes — distinguish between 
osmotic gas-exchange on the one hand, and direct intermingling of gases 
on the other.^®^ The latter process generally depends wholly upon 
diffusion, as, for example, in the ease of the gas-exchange attendant 
upon respiration and photosynthesis. It may, however, in part consist 
of a movement en masse^ as, for instance, when variations of temperature 
or pressure occur in the outer atmosphere, or when the intercellular 
spaces expand or contract suddenly as the plant sways in the wind. 
These statements apply ecpially to movements of gases from one part 
of the ventilating system to another. 

It was at one time generally assumed, in view of experimental 
results obtained by Boussingault, Mangin and others, that the gaseous 
interchange of leaves and other aerial organs, was not carried on solely 
through the intercellular spaces and pneumathodes, but that cutinised 
cell-walls were pervious tp carbon dioxide and oxygen, and conse- 
quently that diffusion of these gases through the epidermal walls 
played an essential part in the normal processes of gaseous exchange. 
Moio recent experiments, performed by Blackman and by Stahl, have 
shown that, under natural conditions, this cuticular diffusion is practi- 
cally negligible, so far as photosynthetic gas-exchange is concerned — and 
the same statement probably applies to respiration — in comparison with 
the stomatic diffusion which goes on through the pneumathodes. The 
normal condition in this respect is, in fact, closely comparable to the 
relation between cuticular and stomatic transpiration, which has 
already been discussed at some length (p. 105). The modern view thus 
attributes a greater physiological importance to the ventilating system, 
and to the pneumathodes associated therewith, than the early physi- 
ologists were disposed to concede, at any rate, in the case of aerial 
organs. 
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In the case of organs that are permanently submerged, or that 
grow in very wet soil, the possibility of gaseous interchange may be 
entirely dependent upon the continuity of their air-spaces with the 
ventilating system of the portions which are exposed to the outer atmo- 
sphere and provided with pneumathodes. Such organs may, on the other 
hand, quarry on a direct exchange of gaseous material with the surround- 
ing medium ; but in this case the process is so slow, that the develop- 
ment of large internal air-reservoirs in the submerged or subterranean 
structures becomes an absolute necessity. 

As a rule the ventilating system is entirely composed of inter- 
cellular air-spaces ; in accordance with its function, it is a continuous 
system, and permeates all the other tissue-systems that have to 
carry out gaseous interchanges for purposes of respiration, or in 
connection with some special function. Another general feature of 
the ventilating system is the development of external outlets or 
pneumathodes, which exhibit great variety as regards the details of 
their structure. In the majority of cases, each individual tissue — the 
photosynthetic tissue, for example — produces the ventilating spaces 
which it needs by a partial separation of its cells.' In certain 
instances, however, especially where large air-reservoirs are required, 
the formation of intercellular air-spaces becomes the sole, or at 
any rate, the principal function of a special tissue, which may 
consequently be termed ventilating tissue or a’erenchyma. 


//. VENTILATING SPACES AND VENTILATING TISSUES. 

A. FORM OF THE AIR-SPACES AND CHARACTER OF THEIR WALLS. 

If the ventilating spaces of the plant-body are to perform their 
functions satisfactorily, it is above all things essential that they should 
form a continuous system. The general arrangement of this system is 
such, that every cell of the tissue which it ventilates is actually in 
contact with one or more intercellular air-spaces. In other respects 
the extent and distribution of the ventilating spaces vary greatly, 
according to the requirements and special functions of the different 
tissue-systems. 

Generally speaking, ventilating spaces may take the form 
of elongated passages, of wide cavities, or of narrow clefts and 
interstices. In ordinary parenchymatous tissues, composed of iso- 
diametric cells, the intercellular spaces are developed as narrow 
passages, extending along the rounded-off edges of the cells, and 
collectively forming a dense meshwork which spreads out equally in 
all directions. In the case of palisade- tissue, every cell abuts directly 
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against several passages, which run parallel to the long axis of the cell, 
communicating with one another at the surfaces of contact between 
successive layers of palisade-cells. Where a number of elongated 
cells are arranged in longitudinal series, it is usual to find air-passages 
of great length extending along the edges of the cells. This arrange- 
ment prevails, for example, in the leaves of Elodea canadensisy 
Galanthus nivalis and Leucojum aestivurriy and in the inner region of 
the primary cortex of many roots. The wide air-passages which 
traverse all the vegetative organs in the case of many marsh- and 
water-plants, may be regarded as elongated passages of this type, 
which have become greatly distended. 

In the spongy parenchyma of foliage-leaves, the ventilating system 
shows a marked tendency to assume the form of inter-communicating 
cavities or chambers, owing to the fact that the cells are usually 
produced into a number of arms or branches, which only abut against 
one another at their distal ends. Large polyhedral air-chambers, such 
as are found in the leaves of Pistia and Pontederiay and in the fronds 
of Lemnay may be compared to the wide air-passages included in the 
preceding class of ventilating spaces. 

Ventilating clefts may arise between individual cells, just like air- 
passages or -cavities, or they may separate whole layers or sheets of 
cells from one another. The former condition is exemplified by the 
leaves of many Myrtacicae, further by species of Scirp'iis and by 
Cladium Mariscus ; the tubular photo-synthetic cells in the leaves of 
the last-mentioned plant are almost entirely separated from one 
another by such intercellular clefts; only a few small circular areas 
of the walls remain in contact with one another. Larger ventilating 
intercellular clefts are particularly prevalent in photosynthetic tissues ; 
they occur, for example, in the leaves of PinuSy Abies and Cryptomeriay 
and also in many jMonocotyledons. 

The ventilating spaces in a particular tissue, whether developed as 
passages, chambers, or clefts, frequently present the appearance of 
isolated cavities. Nevertheless, the different spaces are, in the vast 
majority of cases, connected in such a manner that a free circulation of 
gases can take place throughout the tissue. The connecting channels 
are often exceedingly small, and hence may easily be overlooked. 

The cell-walls which abut against interoellular spaces, generally 
remain unthickened. In close proximity to pneumathodes — and 
especially beneath stomata — they may be covered by a cuticle. Much 
more generally, however, intercellular spaces are lined by a delicate 
pellicle of pectic material, owing to the fact that the spaces arise by 
the splitting apart of the middle lamellae ; the tubercles and rods, pro- 
jecting into the spaces and traversing their entire width, which have 
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been noted by Luerssen as charaoteristic of the parenchymatous tissues 
of many Fern-petioles, are likewise composed of pectic substances.^®® 

B. THE STRUCTURE OF VENTILATING SPACES AND VENTILATING 

TISSUES, CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO CERTAIN PHYSIOLOGICAL 

FUNCTIONS. 

1. The ventilating system in relation to respiration. 

The relations between the structure^Qf the^ ventilating system and 
the function of respiration, are naturally '‘most clearly revealed in the 
case of organs which are altogether colourless, or which at any rate 
contain very little chlorophyll, because gas-exchange is, in these cir- 
cumstances, to a very large extent respiratory in character. Organs 
which respire actively, are invariably provided with a well-developed 
ventilating system ; but it would not be correct to assume that there 
is always a close correspondence between the average intensity of 
respiration and the degree of development of the ventilating 
spaces. 

In young organs which are growing rapidly, and henc6 also respir- 
ing actively, air-containing intercellular spaces generally make their 
appearance long before any appreciable tissue-differentiation takes place. 
In some instances — especially among roots — ventilating passages extend 
far into the primordial meristem of the apical region (Fig. 18). Occa- 
sionally the respiratory requirements of young organs are so great, as 
to necessitate the formation of special ventilating organs. An interest- 
ing illustration is furnished by the young leaves of Nephrodium 
stipellatuniy Hook., a Fern which is not uncommon in moist wooded 
ravines in Western Java.^®^ As long as they remain rolled up, the young 
leaves of this Fern are enveloped in a coating of mucilage, several mm. 
in thickness, which is secreted by special mucilage-hairs, and in all 
probability acts as a protective covering. This thick layer of muci- 
lage would seriously impede respiration, were it not perforated, at 
frequent intervals, by certain conical or awl-shaped structures, which 
represent special breathing organs or pneumatophores. In the upper 
part of the leaf, these pneumatophores, which may reach a length of 
5 mm., arise close beside the points of attachment of the pinnae, while 
further down, on the petiole proper, they are arranged in two longi- 
tudinal rows, and are, also, provided with shield-shaped appendages of 
unknown significance. The whitish external appearance of these 
pneumatophores at once suggests that they possess a spongy texture ; 
as a matter of fact, they consist of a loose aerenchyma traversed by 
large ventilating spaces, which communicate with the outer atmosphere 
by means of numerous stomata. The walls of the aerenchyma-cells 
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are covered externally with innumerable thickenings in the shape 
of tubercles or short rods, which project into the intercellular 
spaces. 

There can be little or no doubt, that these remarkable structures 
actually represent special organs of ventilation, since their air-spaces 
communicate freely with the ventilating system of the rhachis and 
petiole. 

It is probable, that a similar respiratory function should be attributed 
to the so-called fore-runner-tip ( Vorlauferspitzc) of leaves, a structure 
first observed by Cruger, and more recently investigated in detail by 
Eaciborski.^^® This is a highly characteristic feature of the very young 
leaf in many lianes, and in certain other tropical plants ; it takes the 
form of a long narrow terminal prolongation of the lamina, being 
frequently marked ofi* from the blade proper by a slight constriction. 
The fact that it bears an unusually large number of stomata, suggests 
that it carries on gaseous interchange, and particularly the respiratory 
absorption of oxygen and evolution of carbon dioxide, on behalf of the 
leaf-blade, while the latter is still in the embryonic condition. In 
certain cases it seems to be more immediately concerned with the 
secretion of (liquid) water. For the sake of convenience, the aeren- 
chyma of the so-called breathing-roots which occur in many marsh- 
and water-plants, will be discussed in a later section of this chapter. 

2. llie ventilating system in relation to ^photosynthesis. 

The photosyiithetic organs of land-plants are almost always covered 
by a typical epidermis. Hence the characteristic gas-exchange of the 
photosynthetic system, that is, the absorption of carbon dioxide and the 
liberation of oxygen, is carried on almost en^^irely through the mediation 
of the ventilating system. Even those palisade-cells which abut 
directly against the epidermis, obtain their carbon dioxide from the 
adjoining intercelJiilar spaces, and not from the outer atmosphere vid 
the epidermal cells. It is for this reason that every photosynthetic 
cell borders upon intercellular spaces at one or more points. In the 
case of palisade-cells, it is usually strips of the lateral walls of varying 
breadth which thus come into direct contact with air-spaces ; it will 
be recollected, that the chloroplasts tend to congregate on these very 
strips, while they are often altogether absent from the cross-walls. 
The fact that chloroplasts favour those walls which abut against inter- 
cellular spaces, may be just as readily verified in subepidermal palisade- 
cells as in more deep-seated layers. It furnishes histological evidence 
in support of the conclusions drawn from experimental data. Stahl 
and Blackman both conclude, on independent experimental grounds, 
that, under normal conditions, the photosynthetic tissues are entirely 
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oepenaenti upon the ventilating system, so far ais their gaseous inter- 
change is concerned. Stahl employed the following method in order 
to investigate this point. The stomatic lower surfaces of the experi- 
mental leaves {Prunus PadnSy Piles petraeum, Lonioera tatarica^ PJtila- 
delpkus coronaHuSy Impatiem spp.) are partially covered with cacao- wax, 
tK) as to prevent the access of carbon dioxide to the underlying sections 
ci the ventilating system. Leaves treated in this manner are exposed 

sunlight for several hours ; when subsequently tested by Sachs’ iodine 
method (cf. p. 292), the waxed portions appear yellow, and thus prove 
to be devoid of starch ; the un waxed areas, on the other hand, assume a 
deep blue-black colour. Again, if the entire lower surface of a leaf is 
covered with cacao- wax, and incisions made on the upper side, so as to 
provide artificial paths of communication between the ventilating 
system and the outer air, a considerable quantity of starch is formed 
in the immediate neighbourhood of each incision, after some hours’ 
exposure to sunlight. Where the smaller veins are embedded in con- 
ducting parenchyma which extends as far as the epidermis on both 
sides of the leaf, each of these zones of local starch-formation is limited 
by the nearest veins ; here the veins evidently act as partitions, which 
prevent the carbon dioxide from spreading for any considerable distance 
through the mesophyll. 

In many photosynthetic tissues, the intercellular spaces act as 
barriers which prevent the synthetic products from diffusing in un- 
desired directions (cf. p. 282); this subsidiary function has a large 
share in determining the arrangement of the ventilating spaces within 
the photosynthetic system. The fact that photosynthetic organs so 
often contain numerous t^jansversely directed intercellular clefts, an 
arrangement which renders it impossible for the products of synthesis 
to travel longitudinally from the first, is really nothing more than an 
expression of the principle of expeditious translocation ; this principle, 
which, as we have already seen, plays such a prominent part in the 
construction of photosynthetic tissues, thus extends its influence over 
the ventilating system as well. 

3. The ventilating system in relation to transpiration. 

The transpiration-current does not represent the sole vehicle for 
the transportation of the food-materials which green terrestrial plants 
absorb from the soil, and hence scarcely possesses the fundamental 
significance attributed to it by some physiologists ; still, where the 
climatic conditions are such that plants can transpire actively without 
continually incurring the risk of excessive loss of water, transpiration 
floes provide a convenient means of accelerating the translocation of 
nutrient salts. We may therefore expect occasionally to meet with 
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features in the internal structure of foliage leaves and other transpiring 
organs, which tend to encourage transpiration. It is the ventilating 
system which most frequently exhibits hygrophilous adaptations of 
this kind. For the sake of the resulting increase of transpiratory 
activity, the intercellular spaces of a leaf may be enlarged to an exHnt 
which would seem quite inexplicable from the point of view of photo- 
synthesis and respiration. In the ordinary dorsiventral type of Ic^iif, it 
is the spongy parenchyma which performs the duties of a special tran- 
spiring tissue, besides performing other functions as a part of the 
photosyiithetic system ; by far the largest proportion of the water- 
vapour exhaled by a leaf is derived from the extremely well-ventilated 
spongy mesophyil. The degree of development of this tissue, there- 
fore, at once shows whether any given plant is distinctly hygrophilous 
or xerophilous in character. In plants which are forced to reduce 
their transpiration in order to avoid the danger Of excessive loss of 
water, the spongy parenchyma is comparatively small in amount and 
scantily provided with intercellular spaces. This diminution of the 
internal evaporating surface is often supplemented by a more or less 
far-reaching’ reduction of the external surface exposed by the transpiring 
organs. In the case of plants inhabiting damp, shady situations, or 
more generally, wherever tlie nature of the environment tends to lower 
the rate of transpiration, it is necessary that actively transpiring 
tissues should be plentifully developed. As Areschoug has pointed 
out, leaves in which the mesophyil is entirely made up of spongy 
parenchyma, should probably be regarded in the main as extreme cases 
of this hygrophilous adaptation.^^^ 

As a rule, adjustments of the quantitative development of the 
ventilating system, such as those described above, suffice to effect the 
requisite diminution or increase in the intensity of transpiration. A 
peculiar arrangement of the foliar intercellular spaces which is found 
in some Australian plants {Hakea, Bcstio, Kingia)^ and in Olea europea, 
also seems to represent a xerophytic adaptation. In the majority of 
leaves the palisade -cells abut directly against longitudinal air-passages, 
which open into the ventilating s])aces of the spongy parenchyma ; this 
arrangement makes for comparatively active gas-exchange, because the 
distances that have to be traversed by the diffusing gases are quite 
short. In the above-mentioned xerophytes, these longitudinal passages 
are replaced by tubular chambers, which encircle the cells in planes at 
right angles to their long axis. The short connecting passages which 
link up adjoining chambers, are all placed parallel to the surface of the 
leaf, so that there is no direct communication between the chambers in 
the radial direction. Tschirch*^^^ has pointed out, how greatly this unusual 
arrangement of the intercellular spaces adds to the distance which 
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water-vapour has to traverse in escaping from the interior of the leaf 
to the outer atmosphere ; instead of pursuing a straight or at most 
a slightly curved course, the vapour has to make its way through 
successive layers of palisade-tissue by a long and tortuous path. 

4. ^The ventilating arrangements of marsh- and water-plants. 

In aquatic plants which are completely and permanently submerged, 

the entire gaseous interchange goes on without the aid of stomata, by 
diffusion through the whole of the outer surface, just in the same way 
as the respiratory gas-exchange of gill-breathing aquatic animals. 

The disadvantage of this cuticular method of gas-exchange consists 
in its extreme slowness. There are two prominent features in the 
construction of submerged plants which tend to counteract this 
drawback. Diffusion will obviously be accelerated if the superficial 
area of the plant-body is increased. As a matter of fact, the external 
surface is very often amplified in water-plants in a variety of ways. 
Most frequently the leaves are subdivided into a number of narrow 
segments {Myriophyllum), In Ouvirandra fenestralis the leaf-blade is 
perforated so as to form a lattice-work, while in other cases again 
{e.g, Elodea canacknsis) the leaves remain undivided, but become 
correspondingly thin and delicate. According to Goebel, the seedlings 
of Euryale and Victoria are provided with localised surface-expansions, 
which serve to accelerate gaseous interchange ; here the resemblance 
to the gills of animals is very pronounced.*'^^^ In the case of 
Euryale, the abortive primary root bears a four-lobed gill-organ, 
which persists until the seedling has fully expanded and has come 
into contact with water on every side ; each of the lobes is branched 
and thickly covered with hairs. Goebel believes tliat the organ is 
concerned with the absorption of oxygen during the early stages of 
germination ; although this view has not been put to the test of 
experiment, there is much to be said in its favour. 

The inconvenience consequent upon the slowness of gaseous 
interchange under aquatic conditions, may also be mitigated by the 
development, in submerged organs, of large internal airrchambers. The 
living tissues can thus maintain an active photosynthetic or respiratory 
interchange with the “ internal atmosphere ” provided in this way. It 
must be noted, that the entrance of carbon dioxide into the plant from 
the surrounding water takes place more rapidly than the outward 
diffusion of oxygen ; the photosynthetic gas-exchange will therefore be 
accelerated, if extensive internal air-spaces are provided for the 
temporary accommodation of comparatively large quantities of oxygen. 
If shoots of Myriophylluin , Ceratophylhcm and similar plants are cut 
across while they are engaged in photosynthesis, streams of bubbles, 
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consisting largely of oxygen, escape from the Gut surfaces ; this 
phenomenon has long been utilised by physiologists as a means of 
demonstrating the process of photosynthesis. In view of the slowness 
with which the oxygen diffuses into the plant from the surrounding 
water, it is an advantage, from the respiratory point of view also, if 
submerged organs are provided with an internal store of oxygenated 
air ; the possession of such a reservoir of oxygen further renders the 
plant in some degree independent of fluctuations in the oxygen 

content of the external medium. Those plants which possess the 

largest air-spaces will, of course, sufier the smallest amount of 

inconvenience from the difficulties by which the direct interchange of 
gases with the surrounding water is attended. 

Air-spaces which are much larger than those of ordinary land- 
plants, are not restricted in their occurrence to submerged water- 
plants ; on the contrary, they are also to be found in all the 

vegetative organs of floating aquatic species, and in the aerial organs 
of marsh-plants. Unger long ago calculated that air-containing 
intercellular spaces accounted for as much as 71*3 per cent, of the 
entire volume of the plant-body of the floating Aroid Fistia iexerisisy 
whereas the corresponding values in the case of two terrestrial plants, 
Brassica Rapa and [the more xerophilous] Begonia manicata, do not 
amount to more than 17*5 per cent, and 6 per cent, respectively* 
The aerial organs of such semi-aquatic plants are provided with 
stomata, and thus agree with land-plants as regards their mode of 
gaseous interchange. Nevertheless, there are obvious advantages to 
be gained, in their case also, from the development of large air-spaces. 
Such plants are liable to be temporarily submerged, or to be exposed 
to the action of surf ; moreover, their stomata must often be in danger 
of becoming blocked by water. In the case of floating plants, the 
air-spaces also serve to increase the power of flotation, by lowering the 
specific gravity of the plant-body. 

The characteristic large air-spaces of marsh- and water-plants 
often arise in connection with a special form of parenchymatous 
tissue, which is termed aerenchyma,*^^^ in allusion to its principal 
function. Even the single-layered plates of parenchyma which form 
the partitions between adjoining air-spaces and -passages in the stems 
of Scirpus lacustris and of species of Potamogeton, Myriophyllum^ and 
Papyrus, in the fronds of Lemna, in the petioles of Pontederia crassipes, 
Trapa natans, various Nymphaeaceae, etc., may be included unde' 
head of aerenchyma. There is a certain contrast ^ 
lamellar form of ventilating tissue and the more prt 
spongy type ; but the two extreme conditions ai 
numerous intermediate stages. Very typical aerencL 
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the “ breathing roots ** [pneumatophores] developed by mangroves and 
by certain other marsh-plants. Goebel, eJost, Schenck and Karsten 
are all agreed, that these breathing roots serve to supply the submerged 
parts of the plants — and especially those organs which are embedded 
in the y^ry poorly oxygenated mud — with oxygen for purposes of 
respiration.^^® It is for this reason that breathing roots are negatively 
geotropic, and hence grow vertically upwards until they project for 
considerable distances into the air. Their ventilating system is 
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Aerencbyma In a breathing-root of JuBsiaeu peruviana (T.S.). After Schenck. 

connected with the outer atmosphere by means of special pneurnathodes, 
and they are accordingly able to supply the less favourably situated 
organs with air. Pneumatophores of this type occur in Sonneratia, 
Avicennia, Laguncidaria, Saccharum officinarvm, in some Palms and 
Pandanaceae, etc. 

The breathing roots of certain species of Jussiaea have been 
^ in detail by Schenck. These roots are clothed with 
■■■»'pnchyma, made up of numerous concentric layers, 
.11 ting the primary cortex. Most of the cells in each 
id radially into long arms or shanks ; the shanks of 
longing tOi the same layer are separated by large 

i 
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air-cavities, which collectively form a continuous cylindrical air-jacket 
(Fig. 166). The successive jackets corresponding to the concentric 
layers of aerenchyma, communicate with one another radially, by means 
of intercellular spaces which intervene between the tangentially 
expanded bodies of the aert achyma cells. As sifeen in radial 
longitudinal section, therefore, each cell appears H - shaped, the 
horizontal stroke representing the arm which traverses the air-jacket 
surrounding the particular layer to which the cell belongs, while the 
vertical stroke corresponds to the expanded body of the cell. 
Tangential connection between neighbouring cells of each layer is 
effected by those elements which do not become produced into radial 
arms. In these roots of Jussiaea, both the epidermis and the 
hypodermal layer (the cells of which do not undergo any radial 
extension) disappear at an early stage ; the ventilating system thus 
soon opens directly into the surrounding water. As in other cases, 
the cells of the aerenchyma are not themselves full of air, but are, on 
the contrary, provided with a thin peripheral layer of protoplasm, 
which contains a nucleus and minute leucoplasts, and encloses a sap- 
cavity filled with a watery liquid. 

In Jussiaea^ and in certain other Onagraceab and Lythraceab, 
a very similar aerenchyma is also developed on the so-called “ floating 
roots, and on the submerged portions of the stem. In these latter 
cases, only a small portion of the aerenchyma consists of primary 
cortex, the rest being produced by a secondary meristem, which is 
homologous with the phellogen. Kosanoff long ago showed that the 
aerenchyma of the submerged stems of Desmanthiis nataois is a secondary 
tissue. 

A different type of aerenchyma is exemplified by the felted stellate 
tissue which fills the adr-passages in certain Cyferageae, — notably in 
species of ^cirpus ; the tissue in question also performs a mechanical 
function, by helping to prevent the collapse of the air-passages, and to 
preserve the cross-sectional outline of the entire organ (cf. p. 181). 

5. Diaphragms a'iid internal hairs. 

Air-passages are often interrupted at intervals by diaphragms, 
composed of one or more layers of aerenchyma. Besides acting as 
stiffening plates (cf. p. 182), these diaphragms play an important part 
in connection with ventilation. They are always more or less lacunar, 
in structure, and hence do not in the slightest degree interfere ” ’ 
the movement of gases along the air-passages; in the hs”’ 
Papyrus, they are actually responsible for effecting ^ 
between adjacent ventilating chambers, since each 
across several air-passages. Whereas, howeve’ 
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quite pervious to air, they oppose, as Goebel has pointed out, a very 
considerable resistance to the passage of water. It is found, in fact, 
that where diaphragms are present, the air-spaces cannot be flooded 
with water, except by prolonged injection at a high pressure. When, 
therefore, a plant which is provided with diaphragms dies off at one 
end, or suffers some mechanical injury, flooding of the whole ventilating 
system is effectually prevented, since water will not readily penetrate 
beyond the first intact diaphragms. The chambered structure of the 
ventilating system in the inflated petioles of Pontederia crassipes and 
Trapa natanSy in the fronds of Lemna, etc., should evidently be inter- 
preted from the same point of view ; but here, also, the walls of the 
water-tight compartments possess an accessory mechanical significance, 
just like the majority of diaphragms. 

Aquatic plants which contain few or no diaphragms {Phizophora, 
PUularia, Nymphaeaceae, Aroideae, etc.), develop so-called intercellular 
or internal hairs in their air- passages. The fact that these structures 
appear to take the place of diaphragms, in itself suggests that they 
perform a mechanical function ; this view of their physiological signifi- * 
cance is further supported by their arrangement, by their thick-walled 
character and by their shape, which is most frequently that of an 
H or X. The polyhedral air-passages in the petioles and peduncles of 
Nyniphaea contain stellate hairs, which project from individual members 
of the cell-rows that occupy the narrow faces of the polyhedra ; the 
thickened walls of these hairs are furnished with blunt external 
protuberances owing to the inclusion of numerous small crystals of 
calcium oxalate. In the vertical direction these hairs succeed one 
another at comparatively short intervals. The lamellar parenchyma in 
certain Aroids {Monster a, Tornelia, Heteropsis, Pathos, etc.) is traversed 
by intercelluar hairs which resemble bast fibres in appearance ; they 
are branched in various ways, and are often hooked at their ends. 
The mechanical effect is probably similar to that of felted stellate 
tissue, such as is found in Scirpus. The lower (proximal) portions 
of the breathing roots of Soniuratia acida, which extend horizontally 
beneath the mud, are provided with aerenchyma containing character- 
istic slightly curved or S-shaped internal hairs. Westermaier^^® 

attributes a very curious function to these structures. He points out 
that the breathing roots of this mangrove are exposed to a varying 
pressure according to the state of the tides. When the water is 

the aerenchyma is compressed, and air rich in carbon dioxide is 

When the tide falls, the pressure upon the root diminishes; 
va expands once more, owing to the elasticity of the 
id It ih thus act as springs — and oxygenated air is 
longing ‘^llular spaces. Westermaiers account implies 

/ I ^ 
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that these roots are provided with a genuine breathing mechanism, 
involving movements of inspiration and expiration. This suggestion 
certainly seems very plausible, but has not, so far, been put to the 
test of experiment. 

In conclusion, it must be noted, that air-containing intercellular 
spaces do not necessarily always serve for purposes of ventilation. It 
frequently happens, that an axial or foliar organ, such as a Grass-haulm, 
a scape of Leontodon or a leaf of Alliimi, is traversed by a single wide air- 
passage ; in thip case the hollow type of construction is determined by 
mechanical considerations, and has no direct connection with ventila- 
tion. Mention has already been made of the fact that, in photosyiithetic 
tissues, the intercellular clefts are arranged so as to ensure that the 
synthetic materials shall emigrate by the shortest path. Similarly, 
attention has been drawn to the fact that air-chambers and other 
ventilating spaces are responsible for the buoyancy of floating plants. 
Among those strand-plants, again, which depend upon ocean currents 
for the dispersal of their seeds and fruits, the testa or pericarp is often 
provided with a specialised floating tissue containing numerous inter- 
cellular spaces ; the sole function of these air-spaces is reduction of 
the specific gravity of the seed or fruit (cf. Ch. XI.). In white petals, 
finally, and similar attractive organs, the ventilating function of the 
air-spaces is of minor importance, in comparison with their ecological 
value ; for here the attractive white coloration is due to the total 
reflection of light by the air contained in the intercellular spaces. 


IIL THE EXTERNAL OUTLETS OF THE VENTILATING 

SYSTEM, 

Direct communication between the ventilating system and the 
outer atmosphere is rendered possible by the fact, that the dermal 
tissues are interrupted at certain points by open ventilating pores or 
pneumatbodes,^^^ through which gases can pass freely in both directions. 
There are three principal types of pneumathode, namely, the epidermal 
stomata, the lenticels which traverse the periderm, and the peculiar 
ventilating pores which occur in certain aerial roots. 

A. STOMATA. 

1 . StrucUcre and mechanism of stomataP^ 

The stomatic pores are the epidermal outlets of the 
system. They are never surrounded by ordinary ^ 
on the contrary, each is enclosed by a pair 
Mosses the arrangement is slightly 
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stomatic apparatus in the strict sense of the term. [The^ whole 
structure, including the guard-cells and the orifice which they surround, 
is termed a stoma.] Not infrequently some of the epidermal elements 
immediately adjoining the guard-cells are also specialised as subsidiary 
cells of the stoma. Those cells, finally, which l)order upon the inter- 
cellular uir-chamber that underlies the stoma, may also exhibit various 
peculiarities of form or structure. In such cases, the definition of the 
stomatic apparatus may be extended so as to include not only the 
guard-cells, but also the subsidiary epidermal cells, as well as any 
specially modified elements of the underlying tissue tliat may be 
associated with the stoma. 

Every normal stoma has the power of expanding and contracting, 
of opening widely and, of closing [more or less] completely ; it is by 
virtue of this property that the stomata are able to regulate the 
processes of gaseous interchange, in accordance with the varying require- 
ments of the plant. The power of control is vested in the guard-cells, 
which, indeed, represent nothing more nor less than a mechanism for 
regulating the size of the stomatic orifice. The construction and mode 
of action of this mechanism is not the same in every case. There are, 
in fact, several distinct types of stomatic apparatus. All of them, 
however, resemble one another in one point : the opening and closing 
action can always be referred to the particular structure of the guard- 
cells. In almost every case the guard-cells take an active part in the 
process of opening and closing. It is therefore not correct to compare 
these cells to a pair of curved springs, which become passively com- 
pressed as the stoma closes under the influence of an external force, but 
move apart elastically, and thus reopen the stoma, when the pressure is 
relieved. 

Let us now examine the structure of a ty])ical stoma, such as may 
be found in any ordinary Dicotyledon and Monocotyledon, with a thin- 
walled epidermis. The actual aperture of the stoma is enclosed by 
by two sausage-shaped guard-cells, placed side by side and separated 
from one another at either end by a thin partition. The average 
thickness of the inner or ventral face {Bauch’-seite) of each guard-cell, 
i,e. of the side which is nearest to the pore, is considerably greater than 
* that of the outer or dorsal face {Riicken-seite). As a nile, the ventral 
wall is provided with two heavily cutinised thickening ridges corre- 
sponding to its upper and lower edges; in a transverse section these 
present the appearance of more or less sharply pointed horns' or 

^ ^67). Those ridges which project above and below, overarch 

^bi^h may be respectively termed the front cavity 
(Hinterhof ) ; the two cavities conftnuni- 
pore-passage {Zentralspalte^ Spalten- 
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diirchgmig). Both the cavities and the pore-passage are bounded by the 
ventral wall of the guard-cell. Collectively they constitute the orifice 
or pore, which is thus of unequal width at different paints, often appear- 
ing roughly hourglass-shaped in vertical section. Tschirch terms the 
entrance to the front cavity the “ eisodial aperture,'' anc^ ^he exit from 
the back cavity the “ opisthial " aperture. 

In this widely distributed type of 
stoma, the dorsal walls of the guard-cells 
are entirely unthickened and usually 
bulge into the cavities of the adjoining 
epidermal (or subsidiary) cells. 

A stoma tic apparatus which changes 
its outline — as seen in surface view — 
when the stoma is opening or closing, 
obviously cannot be immoveably attached 
to the comparatively rigid outer epidermal 
wall ; the latter is, in fact, specially thin 
in the immediate vicinity of the dorsal 
wall of each guard-cell, along a more or 
less well-defined strip, which thus acts as 
a dorsal hinge (the Hautgelenk of Schwen- 
dener) during the opening and closing 
of the stoma. In some cases the hinge 
only occupies an exceedingly narrow strip 
of the thickened outer wall {Prunus 
LawrocerasuSyMyrtus communis y Allium Cepay 
Fig. 168 b), while in other instances it comprises a more extensive 
region of the cell-membrane {Chlorophytum comosaim Fig. 168 a). 
Among the Cyi^ekaceae the hinges are represented by the entire thin 
outer walls of the subsidiary cells. In the first-mentioned case the 
movement of the guard-cells consists in a simple rotation around the 
hinge ; in the instance last referred to, on the other hand, tbe 
expansion and contraction of the orifice involves outward curvature or 
straightening of the thin strip of membrane. In a number of plants, 
the epidermal cells, or, at any rate, the subsidiary cells of the stomata, 
are provided with more or less thickened inner walls. The author has 
shown that, where this is the case, these walls are likewise furnished 
with thin strips in the immediate neighbourhood of the guard-cells. 
The strips in question may be termed inner hinges, in contra r’ 
from the outer hinges which havo been described above 
of Chlorophytum comosuniy Olivia nobiliSy Ur op*’*' 
the inner hinge takes the shape of a 
(Fig. 168). In Linum usitatisdr 
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Stoma of Narcissus bijlorus. A, In 
surface view. B. In T.S. V. Front 
cavity. C. Pore-passage. H. Back 
cavity. 
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the thin and very convex inner walls of the subsidiary cells act as the 
inner hinges. 

With regard to the contents of guard-cells, it may first of all be 
stated, that these elements are almost always characterised by the 
presence of chloroplasts, which often contain a large amount of 
included starch. The protoplast is well-developed in other respects 


A 
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Stomata with inner and outer hinges (JI and //,). A. Cklorophytum comosum. 
B. Allium Cepa. 


also, and the nucleus often lies near the centre of the central wall, 
especially in young guard-cells. 

Attention must next be directed to the mechanism of a stoma of 
the ordinary type referred to above. In the first place, direct observa- 
tion shows, that the pore of the stoma is opened or dilated when the 
guard-cells become more strongly curved, and that it is closed or 
contracted if the curvature of the guard-cells decreases. The width of 
the pore thus depends directly upon the degree of curvature of the 
guard-cells. The problem which we have to solve may therefore be 
restated as follows : how does the anatomical structure of the guard- 
cells lead, of mechanical necessity, to alterations in their degree of 
curvature [under certain conditions] ? Von Mold was the first to 
approach this problem along correct physiological lines. He pointed 
out, that when pieces of living epidermis are mounted in water, the 
stomata open or become dilated, whereas immersion in a solution of 
sugar produces the opposite effect. This simple experiment proved 
that changes of turgor provide most, if not all, of the motive power in 
the process of opening or closing. But it was reserved for Schwen- 
^how, first, that these turgor changes take place mainly in -the 
'"mselves ; secondly, that the opening and the closing of 
* '^banges in the shape of the guard-cells; and thirdly, 

these changes of shape owing to the 
^nd unthickened areas in the walls 
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of the guard-cells. Schwendener made a number of careful measure- 
ments, with a micrometer, of the dimensions of the different portions 
of the stomatic apparatus of Amaryllis forniosissima and other plants, in 
the open and in the closed condition ; in this way he was enabled to 
gain a complete insight into the changes of shape which the guard- 
cells undergo, and thus finally to explain the mechanism of the stoma. 
Closure of the stomata was brought about, in Schwendener’s experi- 
ments, by plasmolysing the guard-cells with glycerine. The following 
table contains the measurements obtained in the case of Amaryllis 
formosissima : 

stoma open. Stoma closed. 


/X /X 

Width of .single guard-cell, 37 33 

„ front cavity, IG 7 

„ pore-] massage, - g 0 

Distance between the lines of attachments^" of the 

two adjoining epidermal cells, - ‘ - 40 34 

Distance between each line of attachment and the 

(lor.sal wall of the edtresponding guard-cell,- - 19 16 


Consideration of these figures at once shows, that the whole stoma 
is much wider in the open condition than when it is closed, whereas 
the length of the apparatus undergoes no appreciable change in the 
process of opening or closing. It follows that the volume of each 
guard-cell is greatest in tlie open condition of the stoma. The process 
of opening, therefore, depends upon endosmosis of water and 
consequent increase of the hydrostatic pressure in the guard-cells ; 
this rise of pressure in turn causes a distension of the dorsal and 
ventral walls. The thin dorsal wall naturally stretches more readily 
tlian the partially thickened ventral wall ; consequently the curvature 
of the guard- cel Is is increased and the orifice becomes wider. When 
turgor falls, on the other hand, the more active contraction of the 
dorsal wall diminishes the curvature of the guard-cells, and tlie 
size of the orifice is reduce<l. A guard-cell, constructed on the 
aforesaid lines, will, therefore, behave very much like a short length 
of rubber- tubing, the wall of which is considerably thickened along one 
side. Such a tube will curve when water or air is forced into it 
under prc\ssure, the thick strip forming the concave side. The 
presence of two specially thickened ridges on the ventral wall of 
guard -cell entails several advantages. In the first place 
that the whole mechanism will act with greater 
longitudinal strips are “ fixed,'’ than it would 
were only provided with a single ’ 
interpolation of a thin strip betwe^ 
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the ventral wall to swing backwards and forwards around its median 
plane, so that it bulges towards the pore when the stoma closes. As 
Schwendener has pointed out, the two thickened ridges may be 
compared to tlie stiff’ boards of a portfolio, while the thin median strip 
corresponds to the flexible back. Finally, the stomatic pore can be 
closed more tightly, if the membranes which become opposed to one 
another are thin and pliant, instead of being thickened and hence 
comparatively rigid. 

In curving under the influence of increased turgor, the guard-cells 
must, of course, overcome the resistance of the adjoining epidermal 
cells, which are themselves in a turgid condition. If this resistance is 
diminished — for example, at the edge of a severed strip of epidermis 
where the epidermal elements are laid open — the curvature of the 
guard-cells increases beyond the normal amount. 

When a stoma is open, the internal tension of its guard-cells must, 
of course, exceed the osmotic pressure which prevails in the ordinary 
epidermal elements, and in the subsidiary cells, if such are present. 
According to Schwendener, the pressure in guard-cells amounts, under 
certain stated conditions, to about 5 to 10 atmospheres. 

As already stated, the type of stoma which has just been 
described is the most widely distributed of all. Its action depends 
upon the fact, that the thickened strips are only developed on the 
ventral walls of the guard-cells, and are thus arranged asymmetrically 
with reference to the plane which passes through the middle of the 
guard- cell, at right angles to the surface of the leaf. In a considerable 
number of Dicotyledons, however, the walls of the guard-cells are 
thickened all round, in such a way that tlie cavities are reduced to 
narrow transverse slits. Here the massive semi -cylindrical thickened 
strips of the wall are distributed symmetrically on two sides of the 
median plane of the guard -cell. In these circumstances there is no 
appreciable difference between the dorsal and the ventral walls, with 
regard to the extension produced by the rise of turgor. Where 
stomata of this second type are functional at all, which is not always 
the case, the curvature of the guard-cells obviously cannot be brought 
about in the same manner as it is in the instance first described. It 
is possible that the guard-cells tend to elongate when their internal 
^^tension increases, but that they are forced to bend aside owing to the 
'ihow^ the epidermal cells to which their ends are attached, just 
"msel\ ^ [flexible] vertical column will be deflected to 
• '^haiig^ applied to the upper end. In order, 

T curvature may result in every case, the 
- '^^d in the same sense, even when they 
^is symmetrical type occur in the 
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phyllodes of Acacia leprosa, A. fariyiosa, Q,m\ A, achmcea, and in the 
leaves of Melale;ma iincinata, .Hakea maveolens^ etc. It should be 
stated that they are generally restricted to the older organs ; in young 
leaves and phyllodes the guard-cells are asy mine tri cal in structure and 
display the ordinary or AmarylJU-ijy^Q of mechanism. 

The peculiar stomata of the Guamineae and Oypeuaceae represent 
a special modification of the ordinary symmetrical type. Here each 
guard-cell is shaped like a dumb-l>ell, the ends being dilated and 
connected together by a narrow middle-piece, the upper and lower 
walls of which are very thick-walled througlioiit, so that the cavity is, 
in this ]K)rtion of the guard-cell, reduced to an insignificant transversely 
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Stoma of Poa annua. A. Surface view. H. T.S. tbn)iigh the dilated ends of the 
^uard-colls. C. T.S. through the middle of the guard-collB. 

elongated slit (Fig. 169 c). Towards either end, the thickened strips 
rapidly liecome narrower and finally become reduced to the sama 
thickness as the thin waHs enclosing tlie dilated terminal portions of 
the guard-cell (Fig. 160 a). The forces responsible for the movements 
of a stoma of this type must obviously be altogether located in the 
di jilted ends of the guard-ctdls — except in so far as the well-developed 
subsidiary cells, which are always jiresent in such cases, may play a 
part in the process. Scliwendener has, in fact, shown that a rise of 
turgor in the guard-cells of a stoma is followed by an increase in the 
volume of their dilated ends. As a result, the total width of the two 
ends of the stoma increases ; points such as m and n in the adjoining 
diagram (Fig. 170) draw apart from one another, pari po^ 
more distally situated points, such as a and h, b 
comparative rigidity of the intervening stretch 
(m-a and n-&). Obviously a further consea^ 
angle mon, and hence in the width of 
in surface view, the pore-passage is 
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one direction, but otherwise regular. When the stoma opens or closes, 
the two longest sides of tlie hexagon undergo the greatest displacement, 
always, however, remaining parallel to their original direction, for 
reasons which have been explained ; as Schwendener remarks, the 
mechaaaism is comparable to that of the adjustable slit of a 
spectroscope. 

In a few grasses {Cynosurus echinatus^ Aira capillata^ Briza 
maxima) the pore-passage remains open, even after the guard-cells 
have been killed and are therefore non-turgescent. If such stomata 


p p. 
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Diagram of one«lialf of a Grass-stoma in tlie open (right) and in the elosod (loft) con- 
dition. Siu’faco view. (For explanation see text.) After Schwendener. 

are functional at all, closure must be effected by an increase in the 
turgor pressure of the subsidiary cells. 

All the forms of stomata that have been discussed so far, agree in 
the fact that the width of the whole structure increases as the pore 
opens. The type which still requires to be described, on the other 
hand, is characterised by the circumstance, that both the total width 
of the stoma and the shape of the dorsal guard-cell walls remain 
unaltered, either throughout the opening (or closing) movement or, 
more frequently, during a considerable part of the movement. The" 
changes in the shape of the guard-cells, which regulate the dimensions 
the the pore in such oases, must be quite different from any that have 
Q^fuj^ibed in connection with other types of stomata. 

^msefv^’ and at the same time the most extreme, type of this 
o}^^][iechanism is exemplified by the stomata on the 
1 (Fig. 171), which have been examined 

- ^author himself. The most striking 
«>;ion through such a stoma are, the 
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entire absence of hinge-areas, the thickness of tlic dorsal, and the 
thinness of the ventral walls of the guard-cells ; all these characters 
clearly indicate that the mechanism, in this case, is altogether different 



Diagiam nliowing a Htonia of Mnium cu»pidatum in the ojKin (heavy lineK) and in the 
closed (faint lines) condition. T.S. For explanation see text. 

from anything that we liave previously encountered. Attention may 
next be directed to the apx)ended table of measurements : 







stoma open. 

Stoma nearly 
clo.sed. 








"J’otal length of the fttoina, - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.01 

51 

,, width ,, ,, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

42 

42 

Width of a single guard-cell. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

20 

„ front-cavity, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

9 

„ pore- passage, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

2 


As is quite evident from these figures, the total length and 
breadth of the stoma are always the same, whether the pore is open or 
closed. Closure or contraction of the pore depends entirely upon an 
increase in the wi(L.- .he individual guard-cells. In the closed 
condition of the stoma, the cross-sectional outline of each guard-cell is 
approximately elliptical. When turgor increases, this outline tends to 
become more nearly circidar. But since the tliick dorsal and outer 
(upper) walls are practically immoveable, this change in shape can 
only be effected by a straightening out of the bulging thin ventral 
. walls ; as these straighten themselves, they draw apart and thus 
enlarge the pore. Here the alterations in the shape of the guard-cells, 
upon which the movements of the stoma depend, are not confined to- 
the plane parallel to the leaf surface ; displacements also e 
planes which are perpendicular to that surface. 

A mechanism very like that of Mnium h^ ^ 
described by Schwendener in the case of ’’ 
form which take place in the latter i^' 
adjoining diagram (Fig 172). F' 
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bttirespond to the open, the lighter lines to the closed condition of the 
stoma). In Hellehorus, according to Schwendener, ‘'it is characteristic of 
the closing movement tliat the width of the front cavity remains constant, 
at any rate within the ordinary limits of internal tension. The back 
cavity^ on the contrary, becomes much narrower, the contrac ion which 
results being roughly equal to twice the diameter of the poie-passage 
(when open); the curved dorsal wall of each guard-cell straightens 
itself and simultaneously revolves around its outer edge, as a door ^nrns 
on its hinges. The character of these movements is perhaps most 
readily appreciated, if one expresses them in terms of the change of 
shape of the guard-cells. When tlie stoma is closed, the cross-sectional 



Fkj. 172. 

Diagram showing a stoma of HcUehorus sp. in the oi)cn (licavy lines) and in the closed 
(faint lines) condition. After Schwondener. (From* Sachs’ lecUira.) 


outline of the guard-cell cavity is roughly tliat of a scalene triangle. 
If the internal tension of the cell increases, this triangular figure 
becomes larger, and at the same time approaches an isosceles form, 
with the result that the ventral walls draw further apart and the pore- 
passage is enlarged.” 

Schwendener states that, in Tradescemtia discolor ^ contraction of the 
pore-passage is also entirely brought about by an increase in the 
curvature of the ventral walls, which in its turn depends upon the fact 
that each guard-cell diminishes in height as its turgor falls. When 
the stoma opens very widely, however, the dorsal wall — and hence, 
of guard-cell as a whole — becomes more strongly curved. The 

' ^ ^ ^ Tradescantia ducolor, and those of certain Liliaceae and 

'fif ©vidently constructed on a plan whicli is, in a' sense, 
extreme forms of mechanism that may 
^ Amaryllis type and the Mnium type. The 

,\^nd^ have brought to light still other 
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The back cavity of every ordinary stoma opens into a more or lees 
extensive air-space, which communicates at various points with the 
ventilating system. The regular occurrence of this internal air-chamber 
or ventilating chamber is readily understandable, in view of the fact 
that the stomata are the [principal and sometimes the c ;ily] outlets 
of the ventilating system. Not infrequently, special mechanical pro- 
vision is made to prevent these air-chambers from collapsing, when 
the organ in which they occur is subjected to })endiiig stresses. 
Where the stomata are placed in longitudinal series, — ejj. in the 



M eclmiiical protection of the internal air-chainbor. A, A^, Air-chatnber ovoraicbod 
by ffreen meHophyll-cclls (T.S.). A. Mh/mus. A^. E. arcnarLus. B, Air-chamborH 
of Irin germanica, Hurrounded i)y a horizontal ring of green mo8ophyll-eell8. (Surface 
view.) 


majority of Grass-leaves, in Conifer-needles, otc. — all the air-chambers 
of a series generally coalesce to form a continuous passage ; the cells 
that abut against these passages, are usually arranged in such a manner 
as to form a series of arches roofing in each passage. Most often each 
stoma is underlain by a pair of long, curved, photosynthetic elements, 
which converge so as to meet on the inner side of the air-passage 
(Fig. 173 xV, Aj). In Iri^ geririanica, where the stomata are irregularly 
scattered, each air-chamber is surrounded by a circular group of three 
or four tangentially-curved photosynthetic cells (Fig, 173 n, jq). 

The mechanical importance of the arrangements which have just 
been described, is purely local. Westcrmaier“^^ ascribes a 
different significance to the rigid “ gutters,’' compose^^ 
cells, which enclose the hypostomatic air-passages 
ceding instances by the longitudinal fusin’^ 
the haulms of Scirpub caespitosusy 
Here the longitudinal seriation 
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connection between neighbouring girders of the mechanical system. 
This difficulty is overcome by the interpolation of the aforesaid 

‘"gutters,” which are firmly attached 
at both ends to the rigid epidermis 
by means of the thick radial walls 
of the epidermal cells. Free com- 
munication between the air-pas- 
sages and the rest of the venti- 
lating system is ensured by the 
fact that the “ gutters ” are tra- 
versed by a certain number of 
intercellular clefts (Fig. 1 7 4 ^). 
Some of the features in the 
structure of hypostornatic air-chambers are connected with the regula- 
tion of transpiration; in order to avoid needless repetition, these points 
are reserved for discussion at a later stage (cf. l^elow III. A. 4). 

2. The importance of stomata as paths of gaseous interchange. 

Since the days of Dutrochet, it has been generally recognised that 
the stomata are [the principal] external openings of the system of 
intercellular spaces. This view has been subjected to a variety of 
experimental tests, in all of which the same criterion has been em- 
ployed, namely, the escape from the cut ends of petiole or stem of air 
forced inwards through the stomata. Experiments of this kind devised 
by Dutrochet, Unger, Sachs and many others, are described in every 
text-book of Plant Physiology. 

The interesting and valuable investigations of Brown and ICscombc^^*^ 
have recently thrown fresh light upon the important question, as to how 
leaves and other aerial organs are able to carry on a sufficiently active 
gaseous interchange through such minute pores as the stomata. The 
experiments carried out by Brown and Escombe upon the diffusion of 
gases through minute holes in a thin septum, led to the discovery of a 
very remarkable physical law. It appears that, under the conditions 
described, the rate of diffusion depends upon the linear dimensions of 
the holes, and not upon their cross-sectional area. In other words, 
of'^’tfiion goes on more rapidly through very small pores than through 
^ [with the same total cross-sectional area]. Hence, if 

'^ated by a sufficient number of minute openings, it 
should take place as rapidly as if the septum 
experiment, shows that this is actually 
* Vnd idts thus form a remarkable tribute 
.L of diffusion.^“‘'^ 



T.S. through a hypostornatic air-passage in the 
haulm of Kriophorum alpinum. The hyjtodornial 
cells onclosiug the passage form a rigid gutter, 
which is interrupted Tiy an intorcellular cleft at i. 
AUer Westormaier. 
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As the stomata are capable of opening ?)nd closing, they 
are not mere perforations in the epidermis, placing the inter- 
cellular spaces in communication with the outer air; on the contrary, 
they are the organs which regulate the activity of gaseous interchange 
in general, and of transpiration in particular. As a ipatter of fact, 
there is no need for the stoinatic orifices to be adjustable, so far as 
respiration and photosynthesis are concerned ; both these functions 
could be carried out quite satisfactorily, if the stomata were always open, 
so as to admit of rapid diflusion. For it is unlikely that plants would 
ever suffer injury, under natural conditions, through excessive photo- 
synthesis or respiration ; lienee gaseous interchange need never be 
restricted in the interests of either of these functions. Most land plants, 
on the other hand, are frcvpiently threatened by the dangers attendant 
upon excessive transpiration; and it is for this reason that such plants 
must be furnished with the means of tenqiorarily suppressing stomatic 
transpiration altogether, and thus of preventing, for the time being, 
all further escape of water-vapour, exceyit for the small amount that 
is unavoidably lost by cuticular transpiration. 

In the case of non-chlorophyllous organs [which are incapable 
of photosynthesis], — such as petals, stamens, the pneumatophores of 
Nephr odium sfipellatum and the shoots of certain Phanerogamic 
saprophytes and parasites — and for which transpiration is a function 
of secomlary importance, the stomata must be utilised mainly or 
exclusively for the purpose of respiration. The stomata of foliage- 
leaves, and of chlorophyll-containing organs in general, on the con- 
trary, play a very important part in connection with photosynthesis, 
since, as has already been exjilained (]>. 437), the gaseous interchange 
incidental to that function is carried on almost entirely thfough the 
mediation of the ventilating system. Sachs long ago remarked that 
wilted leaves are unable to manufacture starch, because tlieir stomata 
are shut; for a similar reason, no starch is formed, according to Stahl, 
in leaves the stomata of which have been blocked by artificial 
means. 

It is in connection with the trauspiratory process, that the control- 
ling action of stomata has been studied in the greatest detail. Garreau, 
Unger, Deherain, Boussingault and others have demonstrated, by a 
variety of experiments, that, as a rule, the abaxial surface 
evolves a far larger amount of water- vapour than the ade^" 
difference is undoubtedly due to the unequal di^' 
on the two surfaces, the majority of leav^' 
their stomata on the abaxial surfao#^ 
transpiration from the upper 
comparati^" unsignificant, v 
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the far more active stoinatic transpiration has to hp taken into account 
as well. 

Trustworthy and accurate quantitative data with reference to the 
regulation of transpiratory activity by stomata, can only be obtained by 
the method of weighing ; but several investigators have achieved a 
considerable amount of success with the aid of methods which are more 
convenient, though less exact.^^^ Merget’s plan is to place the experi- 
mental leaf in contiict with paper previously coated with a mixture of 
the hypochlorites of iron and palladium. This paper is yellowish- white 
when freshly prepared, but gradually becomes darker as it absorbs 
moisture ; the stain produced [in a given time] by contact with a 
transpiring leaf will thus be darker or lighter accordingly as the rate 
of transpiration during that time was high or low. Prints obtained in 
this way, thus give some indication of the regulatory power of the 
stomata. Stahl’s “ cobalt-method ” is quite similar in principle, and 
only difiers in the nature of the substance employed as an '' indicator.” 
Filter-paper is impregnated with a dilute (1 to 5 per cent.) solution of 
cobalt chloride, a salt which is blue in the anhydrous state, but light 
pink when hydrated. If a piece of blue cobalt-paper is placed upon 
the stoinatic surface of a fresh! y-picked leaf — which should have been 
exposed to sunshine just before it was gathered — it frequently turns pink 
within a few seconds, whereas similar paper placed in. contact with the 
astoniatic surface of the same leaf may remain blue for hours (e.^, in the 
case of Tradencantia zehrina^ Salix caprea, Fopulus nigra, F. tremula, Pyrus 
communis, etc.). The fact that this striking diflerence in the behaviour 
of the two surfaces towards cobalt-paper can often be demonstrated in 
the case of young leaves still enclosed in tlie bud, shows that the 
cutinisation of the outer epidermal walls ehectually restricts cuticular 
transpiration at a very early stage of development. F. Darwin has 
utilised the hygroscopic curvature shown by thin strips of specially 
prepared horn (“ Chinese sensitive leaf ”), when placed in contact with 
the stoinatic epidermis of a leaf, in order to estimate the relative activity 
of transpiration, and thus to determine whether the stomata are open 
or closed. 

relations of external conditions to the movements of stomataf^"^ 

's that the stomata would be incapable of regulating 
'^eous interchange in general, to the advanta'ge of 
^^ements were determined by external condi- 
to be essential, that the guard-cells 
he intensity of illumination and 
here. As the width of the 
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stomatic^pore depends entirely upon the internal tension in the guard- 
cells, only those external factors which affect this internal tension will 
induce movements of the stomata. As a matter of fact, it was dis- 
covered long ago by Von Mohl, that the stomata of foliage-leaves open 
when they are illuminated, and that this movement takes place most 
rapidly in direct sunlight. Schwendener not only confirmed Von 
Mohl’s observations, but also showed that the stomata close when a 
leaf is darkened. 

The opening of stomata under the influence of light is readily 
comprehensible from an ecological point of view. Under normal con- 
ditions, it is to the interest of photosynthesis that the stomata should 
open as widely as possible, when the leaf is illuminated, so long as there 
is no danger of excessive transpiration ; a high rate of transpiration is 
in itself advantageous, within certain limits, because of the resulting 
increase in the supply of mineral salts to the leaves. It is not so clear 
what advantage is derived from the closure of stomata which takes 
place at night, or when a leaf is otherwise darkened. F. Darwin 
suggests, that this restriction of nocturnal transpiration serves to 
prevent the serious loss of heat which would result, if evaporation were 
as active at night as it is by day. Leitgeb, Stahl and Darwin all note 
that a number of plants, notably marsh- and water-plants, and also 
species with nyctitropic leaves, never close their stomata at night. 

Opinions differ considerably as to the influence of temperature 
upon the movements of stomata. N. J. C. Muller maintains that a rise 
of temperature always causes the stomata to open, but Schwendener 
disagrees with this conclusion. I..eitgeb states that the stomata of the 
pedicels and perianth segments of Galtonia candicans tend to open with 
rise of temperature, whereas those on the foliage- leaves of the same 
plant exhibit no sucln tendency. Kohl asserts that all stomata open 
more or less rapidly, not only when the surrounding air is warmed, but 
also when they are exposed to the action of (invisible) thermal radiations. 

The majority of stomata are exceedingly sensitive to any fluctua- 
tions in the humidity of the atmosphere, and in the water-content of 
the soil ; it is this property, above all others, that enables these organs 
to. exercise a beneficial control over the rate of transpiration. While 
Von Mold and other even earlier observers were aware of the fact, that 
the stomata close as soon as a leaf begins to wilt, it was Leitgeb who 
first pointed out that the closing movement commences, before any other 
symptoms of withering make their appearance. If a leaf is transferred 
from the moist atmospliere of a greenhouse to an ordinary room, its 
stomata close even in bright daylight, a circumstance which proves that 
the relative humidity of the atmosphere has a more powerful eflect 
than light upon the turgidity of the guard-cells. The ecological 
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advantage of this high degree of sensitiveness of the stomata towards 
any decrease in the relative humidity of the atmosphere is sufficiently 
obvious. Doubtless the strong influence which dry air exerts upon 
the guard-cells, accounts for the fact that many stomata (e,g, those of 
Berheris mdga7%s, Syringa mdgaris^ Bibes aureum, Saponaria officinalis, 
etc., according to Leitgeb) remain closed in a high wind even after 
prolonged insolation. 

There is a natural inclination to regard the fall in the turgor of 
the giiard-cells which leads to the closure of tlie stomata in dry air, as 
a direct result of an increase in the transpiratory activity of these cells, 
especially as they occupy a relatively exposed situation, their outer, 
inner and ventral walls all bordering either upon intercellular 
spaces or upon the outer air. But active transpiration on the part of 
the guard-cells tends to hwrease the concentration — and hence also 
the osmotic strength — of their cell-sap; these cells ought, therefore, to 
be able to withdraw water from the less actively transpiring ordinary 
cells of the epidermis, and thus to maintain their turgor-pressure at a 
more or less constant value. As a matter of fact, the relation between 
transpiratory activity and the condition of the stomata is not of a 
8imi:)Ie or direct nature at all ; the action of variations of humidity 
upon the turgidity of these guard-cells must rather be regarded — like 
the effect of light — as a process of stimulation. 

We may conclude the present section with a brief reference to the 
chloroplasts and starch-grains which so frequently occur in the guard- 
cells of stomata. The turgor- variations that take place in these cells 
in response to external stimuli, are in their turn dependent upon 
alterations in the (juantity and quality of the osmotically effective 
contents of the cells. A very plausible view is that which regards the 
chlorophyll-apparatus of the guard-cells as the source of these osmoti- 
cally active materials ; according to this theory, the starch-grains 
represent a store of solid material which can easily be transformed into 
soluble and osmotically effective substances (most probably sugars), 
when such are required. This suggestion finds some support in 
Schellenberg’s discovery of the fact, that plants which have been kept 
for some days in an atmosphere devoid of carbon-dioxide, and have 
thus been prevented from forming starch during that period, always 
keep their stomata tightly closed, even when they are exposed to bright, 
light in a moist atmosphere. 

4. The structure of stomata in relation to climatic and edapkic conditions, 

( 

In the preceding section, the anatomical structure of stomata has 
been considered solely with reference to the mechanij^m of opening and 
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closing movements. We have still to discuss a number of structural 
features, which have no direct connection with the mechanism of the 
stoma, but which are nevertheless of great physiological importance. 
Most of these features have been developed in adaptation to particular 
climatic or edaphic factors of the environment. 

Under what may be termed average conditions of water-supply, 
transpiration — and hence gaseous interchange in general — can be sufh- 
ciently regulated by the movements of the guard-cells alone. In such 



Sunken Htomata. A. (uj^per side of loaf). B, Hakea suaveolens \ 

i, internal, a, external air-chamber. 

cases the front- and back-cavities are never greatly developed ; the 
entrance to the front-cavity is often very wide, and the stoma as a 
whole lies at the same level as the surrounding epidermal cells. 

Among plants which grow in a dry climate, or in arid localities, 
the greater risk of desiccation renders it essential, that transpiration 
should be further restricted by special arrangements. In such cases 
the stomata are generally sunk below the level of the surrounding 
epidermal cells, so that each appears to be situated at the bottom of a 
funnel, cup- or saucer-shaped depression, the so-called external air- 
chamber (Fig. 175). Not infrequently, the entrance to this chamber 
is partially blocked by ridge- or wall-like outgrowths of the neighbouring 
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cells. Each stoma thus opens into a cavity, the atmosphere of which 
remains undisturbed, and hence highly charged with water-vapour, 
however the surface of the leaf may be swept by air-currents. Pfitzer 
was the first who correctly interpreted the “ sunken ” stoma as an 
arrangement for preventing excessive transpiration. It was subse- 
quently'^shown by Tschirch, that the various forms of stomata found in 
members of the xerophilous Mediterranean and Australian floras mostly 
conform to this general type of structure. Many epiphytes have 
stomata of a similar character, and an external air-chaml)er may even 
be developed iii a moist tropical climate, in the case of plants which 
are liable to transpire very actively in bright sunlight, owing to the 
fact that their leaves are both numerous and large {e.g. Ficus elastica). 



Fie. 176. 


A. Stoma of Ct/pripcdiinn venustum (upper side of leaf) (T.S.). Wide front cavity (v) 
overarched by the large cutieular ridges of the guard-cells. viOO. U. Stoma of 
JJasytirion (T.S.). External air-chamber divide*! into two coinpartmcutH 

(a and a,) bj' projecting ridges. x670. 

The hyperstoiriatic chambers containing stagnant air, which are of 
such general occurrence among xerophytes, do not all originate ih the 
same way. In Cifiyrvpedium mnustum, Olivia nohilis, etc., these chambers 
consist of the enlarged front-cavities of the stomata (Pig. 176 a), while 
each of the very slightly sunken stomata on the photosyntlietic stems 
of Euphorbia Tirucalli is surrounded by a thick annular wall of wax 
(Fig. 177). According to Volkens, each of tlie stomata which occur 
on the outer surface of the leaf of Arisiida pungens is overarched by 
four solid cutieular pegs ; these meet over the stoma in such a way as 
to form a vaulted chamber, which only communicates with the outer 
atmosphere through exceedingly narrow crevices. 

As a rule, each stoma has its own external chamber; certain plants, 
however {Nerium Oleander, spp. of Coscinimn), develop larger and 
deeper chambers, with numerous stomata on their walls, which may be 
termed collective or common external air-chambers. In many steppe- 
ancl desert-plants, in the genus Gasuarina, etc., these common air- 
chambers are replaced by longitudinal furrows bearing stomatti on 
their sides. 
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A great many of the special structural features of stomata are 
designed to impede the passage of gases — and thus to hind^’ the escape 
of water-vapour — through the internal and external air-chambers, or 
through the pore itself. All such arrangements act iu the same 
general way, namely, by constricting or complicating the^path followed 
by the diffusing gases. In a very large numljer of cases, the external 
air-chamber is partially occluded by wax, in the form of numerous 
granules or of a more compact porous plug. This particular arrange- 
ment was first observed in certain Conifers by Link and later by Wil- 
helm, wliile Wulff has recorded its occurrence in e. number of Angio- 
spermous families (Ghamineae, Ltliaceae, Betulaceae, Casuakineae, 
SiLENEAE, etc.). The external air-chambers of Dasylirion filiforme are 



stoma of Euphorbia Tirucalli (T.S.). External air-chamber eiirroundofl by an annular 
wall of wax. 

constricted in a totally different manner; here a pair of stout flat- 
topped ridges project inwards from opposite sides of the chamber, 
which is thus divided into two superimposed compartments, approxi- 
mately equal in size and communicating with one another by means 
of an exceedingly narrow slit (Fig. 176 B). According to Guttenberg, 
a very similar state of things is found in Ruscns acnlmttbs, where the 
front cavity of the stoma is divided into upper and lower halves by a 
pair of (sharp-edged) cuticular ridges, whicli only leave a very narrow 
fissure open (Fig. 178). 

We are indebted to Bobisut for a description of the very peculiar 
stomata of Mpa frnticaois. In this case the ventral wall of each 
guard-cell is furnished with several cuticular ridges of various sizes' 
and shapes; the ridges of the two guard-cells fit into one another 
in the most exact manner, as a glance at the adjoining illustration 
(Fig. 179) will show. 

Very frequently it is the internal air-chamber that is pro\ided with 
arrangements which tend to restrict gaseous interchange. In Kingia 
australis and Xanthorrhoea hastilis, according to Tschirch, the chamber is 
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lined by mechanical cells or cell-processes of peculiar shape. In the 
former case each air-chamber is shut off from the palisade-tissue by an 
irregularly twisted, knobby stereide. The lateral processes of this 
“ protective cell ” are all firmly attached to the noighbonring cells of 
the fibrous hypodermis. It is evident that the air-chamber is not 



Fio. 178. 

Stoma from a crladode of liuticua aadcatus (T.S.). After II. v. Guttenl>erg-. 

hermetically sealed against the adjoining tissues. As Tschirch says, 
such a chamber may be compared to a cave with its mouth closed liy a 
rock of very irregular outline; communication with the interior of the 
leaf is restricted, but not absolutely prevented; gases can pass freely 
))e tween the protuberances of the protective cell. 
In Xantliorrhoea a similar partial occlusion of the 
internal air-chamber is effected with the aid of 
inward prolongations of the adjoining elements 
of the sclereiichymatous hypodermis (Fig. 180 a). 

According to Pfitzer and Gilg, very remark- 
able arrangements for tlie restriction of trans- 
piration are found, in connection with the internal 
air-cham tiers, in the Pkstiaceae, a xerophilous 
family of Monocotyledons peculiar to South Africa 
and the Australian Continent. In most cases 

at.omafron,ti,o lower Htd« tectorihn , li. pcmiculatus, 

(T hY ^ After each of the air-tdi am hers, which 

project deeply into the photosynthetic tissue, is 
surrounded by a group of columnar protective stereides,'' with 
cutiuised walls. These steroides form an uninterrupted sheath around 
the upper or stomatic end of the chamber, but separate slightly from 
one another below; the narrow intercellular clefts produced in this 
W'ay might almost be compared to a second, internal system of stomata 
(Fig. 180 b). In Bestw nitnis and LcpidobohtH Freissianus the internal 
air-chamber is enclosed, except at its lower end, by a funnel-shaped 
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sheath composed of inward prolongations of the epidermal elements 
immediately adjoining the subsidiary cells of the stoma. I 

Some plants contrive to block up the internal air-chambers of their 
stomata, either during prolonged periods of drought, or when the guard- 



* Fi(i. 180. 

Partial ocelusioii or iiiv'estmeiit of the internal air-chamber by means of stcreidcK. 
yi, Xantliorrhoca kastilis, after THchireh ; w>, stercides. B. Elef/ia deusta. 

cells die or from some other cause lose the power of closing their pores 
effectually. Most frequently this occlusion depends upon the fact that 
the immediately adjoining inesophyll cells grow out into the air- 
chambers after the manner of tyloses. This process has been described 
by Sell wen dener in the case of old leaves of Camellia japonica and 
Fmnus Laurocerasiis ; the lenticel-like developments observed by the 
author on the petioles of certain deciduous trees {Aesculus, Acer, Tilia, 
Juglans) are evidently of a similar nature ; here the air-chambers are 
filled with tightly packed cells — which finally die — derived from a 
special secondary meristem. In Pilea elegans the air-chambers on the 
adaxial side of the leaf become invaded by parenchymatous cells, con- 
taining abundant protoplasm but few chloroplasts. These cells show 

2g 
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a decided tendency to thicken their outer tangential walls. As a rule, 
one intrusive cell in each chamber develops its cellulose pad immedi- 
ately below the stoma, which thus becomes completely occluded 
(Fig. 181). When plants of Tradoscantia viridis are grown in the 
relatiwly dry atmosphere of an ordinary room, the epidermal elements 

adjoining the stomata put forth 
vesicular processes which become 
closely apposed to the guard-cells 
and thus obstruct the pore.^'^’ 
Another remarkable mode of sto- 
matic occlusion lias been observed 
by the author in Dischidia hen- 
(jalensUi, an epiphyte which is very 
common in tlava. During dry 
weather the hy])Ostomatic air- 
chambers of this plant become 
completely filled with a resinous 
substance, which is highly refractive 
and readily soluble in alcohol ; this secretion appears to be derived 
from the subsidiary cells, which put forth vesicular processes towards 
the chamber; it generally extends outwards as far as the pore passage. 

The thickness of the outer (epidermal walls varies in different parts 
of the same plant ; in the same way, the above-mentioned arrange- 
ments for tlie “ protecition ’’ of the stomata may attain various degrees 
of development in different organs. As the accompanying drawing 
(Fig. 182) shows, even the two surfaces of tlie same leaf may differ in 
this respect. In Po'pidmpyravdd<dls, most of the stomata of the adaxial 
leaf-surface are provided witli a moderately deep, slightly funnel-shaped 
external air-chamber (Fig. 182 a); on the lower side of the leaf 
the stomata are scarcely depressed at all (Fig. 182 a). Similarly, 
in Plantago major, the front cavities of 1-he adaxial stomata are on an 
average considerably wider than those of the abaxial stomata (cf. 
Figs. 182, n and b,). In both the cases mentioned, the protective 
features of the stomata are more pronounced on the side of the leaf 
that is more exposed to the inhuence of factors — such as light and 
warmth — -which tmid to increase the activity of transpiration. 

So far, attentic/Ti has been mainly directed to those structural 
features of stomata, which serve to restrict transpiration, and which 
hence are characteristic of xerophytes. Some account must now be 
given of the peculiarities of the stomata of ])lants which thrive in a 
humid climate, or in moist localities. The leaves of certain floating 
water-plants have been examined by the author from this point of 
view/^^"^ Here the stomata often diverge widely from the ordinary 



Occludod Htoma from the upi>or aide of the leaf of 
Pilra dvgans. (T.8.) 
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“terrestrial’' type; as a rule, closure of the stomla, instead of being 
brought about by apposition of the bulging ventral walls of the 
guard-cells, is entirely dependent upon the more or less close approxi- 
mation of their external cuticular ridges, which are always well 


A 



Fid. 1S2. 


Unequal dovoloiunent of stomata on tlio two sides of a loaf. A. Storiia from tlio 
upper leaf.siivfa(^o of /‘opuluH pf/ramidiiiis; guard-coils somowliat doprossod, so that 
a shallow external air-ehaniber results (<i). A^ Stoma from the lower leaf-surfaee ; 
depression (*f guard-cells })aroly i)creoptiblo. Ji. Stoma from the upper leaf-surface 
of Ptuyitapo major \ li^ stonia from the lower leaf-surfaee. The former has the wider 
front cavity (r). (All in T.S.) 

developed (Fig, 183). The differentiation of front cavity, pore passage 
and back cavity is incomplete or altogether absent: the ])ore expands 
rapidly lieneath the nari’ow fissure emdosed by the cuticular ridges, and 
thus opens directly by a wide ajierture into the hypostomatic air- 


A B 



Fig. 183. 

stomata of the aquatic type. A. Trianea bogotensis. B. Lemna minor. 
C. AUophila sp. (All in T.S.) 


chamber. Stomata of this type occur, for example, in Lemna minor, 
Trianea hogotensis, Hydrochnris Morsus lianac, Nympliaea alba, Victoria 
regia, Euryale ferox, and Trapa natans. In certain other cases, on the 
other hand, in which the cuticular ridges are equally well developed 
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{Potamogeton natans, TAmnanthemum nymphoides and Alisma natans), 
the closure takes place in the ordinary manner by apposition of the 
ventral walls. 

With regard to the physiological significance of this “ aquatic 
type 9 f stoma, it is quite certain that the mere absence of any serious 
danger of excessive transpiration does not suffice to explain the pre- 
valence of such stomata among Hoating water-plants. In the author’s 
opinion, the arrangement in question serves to diminish tlie risk of 
capillary occlusion of the stomata by water; for liquid cannot lodge 
between the sharp edges of the cuticnilar ridges, except in the form of 
a thin film which readily bursts, and is quickly removed by evapo- 
ration. 

Stomata of a very similar type have been ol)served by the author 
in a large proportion of the plants inhabiting the constantly moist 
wooded glens near Tjibodas, on the slopes of Gedeh in Western Java; 
the species in question l)el()ng to the most diverse taxonomic groups 
{c.g. Filicaler, Commelynacieae, Acanttiaceae, Gesneraceae). 

5. The stomata of Gymnosperms, Pteridopfhytcs ami Bryopliytes, 

Among the Archegoniatae, deviations fiom what has come to be 
regarded as the normal type of stoma are even more frequent than 

they are in the Angiosperms. These 
modifications are undoubtedly in part 
adaptive in character, while in other 
(jases they merely represent cases of 
variation of design. A phylogenetic 
classification of the various types of 
stoma which occur in the Arche- 
goiiiatae, has been attempted byPorsch. 

From the researches of Kraus, 
Tschirch, Mahlert, Kleram, Porsch and 
others, it appears that the stomata 
of most Gymnosperms conform to a 
tyY)e of construction which is principally cliaracterised by the fact, that 
the fi ont cavity is reduced to a narrow fissure, of uniform bore or slightly 
dilated in the middle (Fig, 184). There are no internal cuticular 
ridges, and the s]jace enclosed by the ventral walls of the guard- 
cells passes gradually over into the internal air-chamber, so that there 
is in such cases nothing comparable to the ])ore Y^assage and back cavity 
of the normal stoma. According to Porsch, feebly developed internal 
ridges are present in a few cjases (e.g. Podocarpus neriifoliaf here it is 
permissilde to s])eak of a back cavity which communicates with the 
hypostomatic chamber through an unusually wide aperture. As a rule, 



stoma of Diaemcariui. (T.S.) 

After Kleniin. 
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the dorsal walls of tlie guard-cells are much thicker than the ventral 
walls, both as a rule being lignified and partially cutinise^l ; a limited 
area of the dorsal wall always remains unmodified to permit of the 
inward and outward movements of water that accompany the turgor 
variations of the guard-cells. The cavities of the guard-cells are gene- 
rally narrow, and have their long axes directed obliquely downwards 
and backwards {i.e. away from the pore). Freedom of movement of 
the stoma is always ensured by the develojmient of hinge-areas. The 
stomata of Gymnosperms arc almost invariably more or less deeply 
sunk. According to Co])eland, the stomata of Ginkgo and Larix 
resemble those of Grasses in structure. 

Among Pteridophytes the stomata display a coirsiderable diversity 
of structure. Tliose of EqHisctum approximate to Die ordinary Gymno- 
spermous type; the dorsal walls of the guard-cells are strengthened by 
transverse thickening ridges wliich ])rojeet into the cavities of the 
subsidiary cells. Many hygrophilous Ferns have stomata of the 
“aquatic” type (Fig. 183 c). The guard-cells of Sahnnia natans are 
thin-walled on all sides, and the pore is of the same width throughout. 
Tli(i guard-cells of the closely allied AzoUa caroliniana are remarkabki 
in more respects than one. 'fhey have an irregularly three- to five-sided 
outline; the pore is elongated at right angles to the plane of the septa 
between the two guard-cidls, and these septa finally become partially 
or entirely obliterated. As in Salvinia^ the guai’d-cell walls are en- 
tirely unthickened. In these two genera, the numerous hairs on the 
leav(‘s afford sufficient protection against the risk of capillary occlu- 
sion of the stomata; tluit, in the author’s opinion, is reason why these 
stomata are not constructed according to the usual aquatic type. 

Til the Mosses,^"' stomata are confined to the sporogonium [sporo- 
phyte], where they often occur in large numbers on the apophysis, — 
wliich is the principal organ of photosynthesis — and to a smaller 
extent on the ca])sule wall [where the latter is green]. The mechanism 
of the Mniuin stoma has already been explained (cf. above, p. 452). 
A fully develojied stoma of F unarm hygrometrica or of Physconiitriuni 
pyrifoTine consists not of a pair of guard-cells, but of a single annular 
cell, wliich is provided with two symmetrically arranged nuclei and 
owes its origin to the complete coalesceii(!e of two primarily distinct 
guard-cells. 

A single capsule of Polytrichum may bear three different types of 
stomata, namely: (1) “two-celled” stomata, with the normal paired 
guard-cells; (2) “ one-celled ” stomata, with fused guard-cells; and (3) 
four-celled stomata, in which each of the two primary guard-cells 
is divided in two by a median transverse wall. 

The meaning of the fusion of the guard-cells which takes place in 
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’^Azolla and Funaria is quite unknown. It is conceivable that the 
obliteration of the septa serves to prevent any inequality of turgor- 
pressure on the two sides of the pore. The condition of Polytrichicm, 
where the “ one-celled ” stomata are accompanied both by the four- 
celled ^ and by the two-celled forms, seems inexplicable except as an 
instance of variety of design. 

Among Liverworts, typical two-celled stomata do not occur, except 
on the si)orogonium of Antlioceros, In the Makchantiales the gameto- 
phyte is furnished with characteristic pneumathodes. But these differ 

so markedly from the stomata in other 
Bryophyta and Vascular Plants, that they 
are preferably distinguished under the name 
of air-pores.^^® 

According to Leitgeb these air-pores may 
be either simple or tubular. A simple air- 
pore typically occupies the centre of an 
approximately hemispherical raised area of 
the epidermis, and is surrounded by several 
concentric series of epidermal cells. In 
Fegatella conica (Figs. 185 and 186) the 
walls of the innermost circle of cells are 
produced towards the circular pore in the 
form of a membranous border which thins out to a sharp edge, so that a 
vertical section of the pore recalls the structure of a stoma of the aquatic 
type. In this Liverwort, all the cells immediately underlying a pore are 
produced upwards into long, colourless, beak-like processes of unknown 



Fk;. isrj. 

Air-porc of FegoJtllo, coiilca. 
(Surface view.) 



Fkj. 18»5. 

Air-jmro of FcyalcUa couica. (V^ortical Section.) 


significance. Kamerling’s suggestion that these cells re])re8ent an 
“ evaporating apparatus ” is purely speculative. Simple air-pores of 
various kinds are characteristic of the vegetative branches of the 
majority of Marchantiales. The thalli of Premia and Marchanlia, on 
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the other hand, and the gainetophores in all cases, are provided with 
tubular air-pores ; these are more or less barrel-shaped structures, 
consisting of several superimposed tiers of cells, enclosing a tubular 
passage (Fig. 187). The lowermost tier usually differs from the 
others, and was regarded even by Mirbel as a closing apparatus, witness 
his name of anne.au ohfuraleur. Experimental evidence as to its 



Air-poru (jf MurchKyitin Above, hk seen in vertical Hcction ; IkjIow, ivh hccii 

from below, in order to show the i)aiiillo.se cells of the lowermost tier. 

function has bemi obtained by Kamorling, who sucoi'.eded in demon- 
strating that these lowermost cells can in many cases effect partial 
(Fivihriaria StiMlaim), or even complete {Phufiochasma Aifimiana)^ 
closure of the pore. This basal tier usually consists of relatively large 
cells, and tends to contract more or less actively when turgor is 
reduced. The tubular pores of Marchanfia jxdyviurpha are immoveable. 
Here each of the pora-cells of the basal tier is provided with a large 
inwardly directed papilla-like process ; as a result, the pore only com- 
municates with the underlying air-chamber through a comparatively 
narrow cruciform lissure. It is not im])robable that this arrangement 
is designed to retard gaseous interchange, and thus to restrict 
transpiration. 

6. Subsidiary cedis. 

Very frequently, those cells of the epidermis which immediately 
adjoin the guard-cells of stomata, differ in structure from the typical 
epidermal elements ; cells of this kind pertain both anatomically and 
physiologically to the stomatic apparatus in the wide sense [and are 
hence termed the subsidiary cells of the stomata]. The function of 
these su])sidiary cells is not precisely the same in all cases. In the 
Cypekaceae and Bromeliaceae their thin tangential walls act as 
“hinge-areas."’ Where an external air-chamber is present, its sides 
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roof are often formed by the subsidiary cells. In some Eestiaceae 
it is the subsidiary cells that send forth the thick-walled processes 
which enclose the internal air-chamber, while in Tradescantia viridis 
the same cells are responsible for the occlusion of the stomata which 
takes place under certain conditions. 

Behecke has drawn attention to the fact that the presence of two 
or more subsidiary cells is particularly characteristic of succulent ])lants, 
and of xerophytes in general.^^^ He suggests that these cells help 
to preserve the guard-cells from the injurious effects of the tensions 
that inevitably result from the shrinkage which leaves undergo through 
loss of water. Where the outer and inner tangential walls of the 
subsidiary cells are thin, they will undoubtedly undergo deformation 
when, the epidermis contracts, and will thus protect the guard-cells 
from compression to a certain extent. Their action in this respect is 
essentially similar to their function as hinge-areas ; in either case their 
effect is to preserve the stoma from being deformed owing to the 
rigidity of the epidermal walls. 

7. Distributim and location of stomata. 

Tlie fact that the stomata serve to ])la(te the intercellular air- 
spaces of the plant in communication with the external atmosphere, 
sufficiently explains why these structures are restricted to aerial organs, 
and why they occur mainly where the subjacent tissue is at least 
moderately well provided with intercellular spaces, but are rare or 
altogether wanting on portions of tlui epidermis which are underlain 
by sclerenchyma or collenchyma. 

The root-system is probably the only portion of the plant- body 
which never bears stomata. These structures are, however, usually 
present in the greatest numbers upon foliage leaves, in accordance 
with the fact that the leaves are generally the special pliotosynthetic 
organs, and also the most actively transpiring portions of the plant. 
On an average, the number of stomata borne on 1 sq. mm. of leaf- 
surface amounts to between 100-300. Much higher figures are 
recorded for special cases ; thus the lower leaf-surface of Oka mropea 
bears 675 stomata per sq. mm. (according to Weiss) and that of Brassica 
Rapa 716 (according to Unger The number of the stomata — like 
their detailed structure — is correlated with the transpiratory activity 
of the plant, and hence with the nature of its habitat ; but the relation 
of structure to environment in this respect is far more complicated 
than might at first sight he su])posed ; for, as a matter of fact, the 
structure of the stomata varies greatly in different plants. The 
differences in the diameter of the pore passage are very considerable, 
the position of the guard- eel Is with reference to the general level of 
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the epidermis is variable, and so forth. Hence the amount of gaseous 
interchange that is effected by a single stoma in one plant, may 
require two or three stomata for its performance in another species. 
Consequently, we must not expect to find a close correspondence 
between the number of the stomata and the humidity of the 
surroundings. All that can be stated in general terms is, that the 
stomata are on the whole least numerous, where the external conditions 
are most xerophytic. This rule may be illustrated by means of the 
following examples, which have been selected from a more extensive 
list compiled by Tschirch : 





No. OK Stomata kkk sq. mm. 

Pi. ANT. 


IIaiuta r. 




Upper side of lo.'if. 

Lower side of leaf. 

Nymphaea alba - 
N, thenaalis 

- 

- j 

Water. 

460 

625 

0 

0 

Quercas Rohnr 

- ^ 

- f 

Humid forests. 

0 

S46 

Q. pedunridata - 

0 

28S-4S8 

PrunxLs dovwstica 

1 

Orchards. 

(') 

253 

Pyrus 

\ 

- 1 

6 

246 

Triticum sativum 

: } 

Fields. 

47 

32 

A'vena sativa, 

40 

27 

Sedum acre 

- 

[ Stony places. 

21 

14 

Sempcrvivmu tectorum - 

- 

Dry places. 

11 

14 


Sucli values are naturally most strictly comparable in the case of 
closely related species. Tlius, comparatively vmiform results have been 
obtained by Spitzer with Grasses and by Ziegeler with species of 
Oarex. 

In leaves of the dorsiventral type, the stomata are principally 
located on the lower surface of the leaf, that is, in contact with the 
well-ventilated s})ongy parenchyma. Not infrequently, however, a con- 
siderable number of stomata occur in addition on the upper side in 
connection with the palisade-tissue. The circumstance that a current of 
air can traverse the whole thickness of the leaf, in such cases, is no doubt 
an advantage from the point of view of gaseous interchange. In 
isobilateral leaves the stomata arc as a rule equally numerous on both 
faces. The fact that the stomata of floating leaves are all located on 
the upper side re([uires no explanation. 

Stomata may be uniformly distributed among the ordinary oi)idermal 
cells, or they may be arranged in groups or in longitudinal series. In 
the latter case, it is not unusual for all the members of a group or series 
to have a common internal and external air-chamber. 
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As regards the position of stomata with reference to the surface of 
the leaf [or the organ] on which they are borne, it has already been 
stated that these structures usually stand at the same level as the 
ordinary epidermal cells, in the case of non-xerophilous plants. The 
signifi^nce of the “ sunken ’’ stomata which occur in xerophytes and 
in all plants that cannot afford to transpire actively, has likewise been 

discussed at some length (p. 461). At this 
stage, therefore, it is only necessary to 
1 H \ consider the third possible arrangement, 

I— I namely, that in which the stomata are 

r 1 raised above the general level of the epi- 

I r jj dermis. Great variety prevails with regard 

J. j the degree of elevation, which is some- 

\ times scarcely visible, while in other 

instances (e.f/. on the peduncle of Cucurhita 
(3^^ 1 188) it is so pronounced that 

stoma comes to occupy the apex of a 
conical or cylindrical papilla, which is 
traversed by a passage corresponding to the 
( internal air-chamber. The ecological im- 

portance of such raised stomata is not 
Raided ([uite clcar ; froiu the fact that they not 

iiifrecpiently occur in plants which inhabit 
most shady spots (e.g. many ferns), it might be thought that the 
exposed situation represents a device for accelerating transpiration. 
Leaves which are readily wetted are also often furnished with raised 
stomata ; here the elevation may possibly serve to provide protection 
against prolonged capillary occlusion of the pores by water. On the 
other hand, elevated stomata are also to be found on some very liairy 
leaves, in which case they are situated in common external air-chambers 
or furrows ; in this latter instance no plausible explanation of the fact 


is forthcoming. 


8. Loss or change of function on the part of stomata. 

In many plants, the stomata lose their power of adjustment more or 
less completely, or at any rate become incapable of closing tightly after 
a certain age. This physiological degeneration of the stomata takes 
place at a comparatively early age in floating and other aquatic plants, 
and also in a number of shade-loving hygrophytes, doubtless because 
members of these ecological classes never require much protection 
against excessive transpiration. It should, however, be explicitly stated, 
that neither Leitgeb nor the autlior himself have met with a single 
instance in which the stomata are devoid of the power of adjustment 
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from the very first. In fully developed fronds of Lemna minor ^ however, 
the guard-cells are, according to the author’s observations, practically 
immovable. In the case of Limmcharis .hymphoides, treatment with 
glycerine causes the majority of the stomata to shut, but bhe closure is 
often incomplete. Similarly, most of the stomata of Salvinui natans — 
even in the case of young leaves — merely contract without closing 
properly, when the internal tension of the guard cells is diminished. 
In Impat'iens parvifiora^ a plant with foliage which withers very 
readily, the stomata behave ([uite normally while the leaves are young. 
The same statement applies to the stomata on the upper side of adult 
leaves • if the abaxial epidermis of one of the older leaves is treated 
with glycerine, some of the stomata close completely, others merely 
contract to a certain extent, while others again remain widely open, 
having apparently lost all power of adjustment. In many other cases, 
also, different stomata on one and the same leaf may lose their power of 
movement at different times ; this difference is most probably connected 
with the fact that all the stomata of the leaf are not of the same age. 

Stomata which never functionate from their first formation 
onwards exemplify the process of phylogenetic loss of function. 
According to the author’s observations, the capsules of certain Mosses 
illustrate various stages in the progressive reduction of stomata. The 
most complete atrophy of these organs occurs in the genus Sphagnum, 
A capsule of Sphagnuin aciitifolium bears more than 300 (rudimentary) 
stomata with well-differentiated guard-cells, but not a single one of 
these develops either a pore passage or an internal air-chamber. This 
far-reaching reduction of the stomata is correlated with the entire 
absence of photosynthetic tissue in the capsule of Sphagnum. 
According to Porsch, the stomatic apparatus is always more or less 
reduced among Phanerogamic saprophytes and parasites. It should be 
noted, however that even where there is no photosynthetic gas- 
exchange, owing to the entire absence of chlorophyll, bulky and actively 
growing aerial organs can scarcely dispense with stomata altogether, if 
only in the interests of respiration. 

The submerged foliar and axial organs of aquatic and amphibious 
plants are not infre([uently provided with stomata, which may be 
regarded as vestigial structures, bearing testimony to the terrestrial 
ancestry of their possessors. According to P<.>rsch, such stomata [which 
are, of course, always functionless] exhibit a variety of features that 
tend to prevent the entrance of water through them into the inter- 
cellular spaces.^^^ Thus they may have fully differentiated guard-cells, 
but nevertheless always remain closed {Callitrichc verna, Hippuris 
vulgaris) ; in other cases, where the pore is still developed, the external 
and internal cuticular ridges are closely appressed or interlocked (Calla 
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jpalustris, Mcnyanthes trifoliata). Complete and j)ermaiient protection 
is ensured, when the guard-cells never separate entirely from one 
another, so that the stoma remains imperforate. In some of these 
cases the external cuticular ridges remain fused (l\)tamogeton natans ) ; 
in others the guard-cells are completely joined together, with tlie sole 
exception of the internal cuticular ridges {Polygonum 
J^choeuoplccius laeuslrifi). In either case, the stoma presents a very 
characteristic appearance in transverse section. 

The pores of the stomata are tlui only perforations in the typical 
epidermis ; hence it is hardly sur])rising that these structures arc some- 
times utilised as outlets for liquid secretions. Illustrations are provided 
by water-stomata, and by the so-called “ saj)- valves ” of nectaries. The 
alleged secretion of wax by stomata, in the case of certain fruits' (e.g. 
Cydonia japonica, Rosa gland ulosa, Pranus cerasus, etc.), reqidres further 
investigation. 

A very remarkalde instance of change of function — discovered by 
the author and examine<l more recently by llobisut — is fuinished ])y 
the modified stomata which are foxind on the sli])pery region of the 
pitcher of Nepcntkrs. Goebel was the first to draw attenticui to the 
presence, on tliis slip])ery wax-covered tract of the })itcher, of small 
cells of crescentic outline with their convex sides facing upwards. The 
author himself next pointed out, that the shape aird arrangement of 
these cells is such, that they assist insects to crawl down the inside 
of the pitcher, but offex* no foothold to those that attempt to retrace 
their steps. It has now been shown [by Bobisut], that these peculiar 
cells are nothing more nor less than the raised guard-cells of trans- 
versely elongated stomata, which have [(piite given uj) their original 
function] and have become transformed itito structures accessory to 
the capture of insects. Neperithcs RaJ/lesiana illustrates various stages 
in this remarkable process of modification (Fig. 189), wliich depexids 
essentially xqxoii the fact that the upper member of each pair of guard- 
cells [i.r. that nearest the moxith of the pitcher] projects a good deal 
furtlier than its fellow, so that the whole stoma ac(pxires a very asym- 
metrical shape. As seen in a vertical section, the up])er guard-cell or 
“ clamp-cell ” does not appear very greatly modified; its outer cuticular 
ridge is normal, or even slightly over-developed ; the inteiaial ridge, 
however, is entii^ely absexit (Fig. 189 A, B, c). The lower guard-cell, 
which remains flush with the general level of the epidermis, undergoes 
a far greater alteration of shape. Jiere the outer cuticular ridge is 
rarely normal, being generally more or less obviously reduced or alto- 
gether suppressed ; in the latter case, the “ guard-cell ” is barely dis- 
tinguishable from an ordinary epidermal element (Fig. 189 c). The 
front-cavities of these modified stomata thus persist, though their shape 
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is normally very nnich distorted ; occasionally the pore passage is also 
retained, but tlie back-cavity and inten'iial air-chamber have always dis- 
appeared completely. This transformation of some of the guard-cells, 



Fio. 189. 


Modified stoKiata from Uie inner .surface of fhe pitelicr of Jiajllraiana, in 

tlieii natural positions. A. Both ^'•nard-(;olls still cleat ly recognisable. IS. Bower 
^nard-cell greatly reduced, lull .still furnished with its external eiitienlur ridge. 

(\ Lower guard-cell entirely reduced. J). Front view of a completelj" modified 
stoma. After Bohisut.* 

in Nepenthes, into structures which assist in the ca^iture of insfjcts, 
is one of the most remarkable instances of secondary adaptation that is 
to be met with in the whole field of physiological anatomy. 

9. LenticclsP'^ 

The periderm, like the epidermis, is perforated at a number of 
points ])y pneumathodes, which in this case are termed lenticels (the 
name is due to De Candolle). The mode of development of these 
structures clearly indicates their physiological affinity with stomata ; 
for, on the young shoots of our native ti^ees and shrubs, every lenticel 
arises — as Unger discovered long ago — immediately beneath a stoma, the 
functions of which it assumes, when tlie epidermis is replaced by periderm. 

A fully devtJopetl lenticel is a biconvex (lenticular) mass of special 
tissue, embedded in the periderm. Its inner boundary is marked by a 
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meristeniatic zone, which is continuous with the phellogen on every 
side ; but the bulk of the lenticel is made up of so-called complementary 
tissue containing a large number of intercellular spaces. Stahl dis- 
tinguishes between two leading types of lenticel, which differ in the 
nature of their complementary tissue. In the simpler of these types 
(illustrated by Samhncns [Fig. 190], Loniccra, Euonymus, SaMx, 



Fid. 190. 

Lentipol of Sambucui^ nigra in transverse section (sunnner of the soconcl year of ^nrowth). 


Ginkgo, etc.), the complementary cells are somewhat closely united, 
and form a tissue which is relatively compact and firm, in spite of the 
numerous air-spaces that it contains. The second type, which is much 
more widely distributed, is characterised by the rounded form and 
loose arrangement of the complementary cells. This incoherent tissue, 
which in addition is usually brittle or powdery, is prevented from 
falling to pieces by the circumstance that the meristeniatic zone of 
the lenticel occasionally produces so-called closing layers, composed of 
one or more series of cells which are firmly united to one another. 
These closing layers constitute relatively firm diaphragms, which give 
cohesion to the whole complementary tissue ; they are traversed by 
radial intercellular passages, and hence do not interfere with gaseous 
interchange. Sooner or later the closing layers burst, owing to the con- 
tinued production of complementary tissue, and are replaced by freshly 
formed layers of the same kind. Examples of the second type of 
lenticel are furnished by Ulmus, Robinia, Sophora, Alum, Betvla, 
Sorbns, Frunus, Aesculns, etc., etc. Both kinds agree in the fact that 
the complementary cells are dead, more or less full of air, and pro- 
vided with cell-walls which are thin and frequently brown in colour. 
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The perviousness of lenticels to gases might be in ferried from their 
anatomical structure. Beneath every lenticel the intercellular spaces 
of the cortex are continued as passages right across the lenticellar 
meristem into the tfomplementary tissue, where they ramify in every 
direction. Since the closing layers, if such are present, are also 
perforated, and since the epidermis becomes ruptured over every fully 
developed lenticel, an open communication is established between the 
cortical ventilating system and the outer air. Experimental proof of the 
pneumathode function of lenticels is also easily obtained in the fol- 
lowing manner: One end of a severed twig, bearing lenticels, is occluded, 
by coating it with wax or in some other way, while the other is 
attached to the shorter arm of a J-tube; the whole apparatus is then 
placed in water so that the twig is completely immersed. If mercury 
is now poured into the longer arm of the J-tube, a rapid stream of air- 
bubbles will escape from the lenticels even under a small excess 
of pressure. 

What has been stated regarding the significance of lenticels for 
gaseous interchange in general, naturally applies to the case of trans- 
piration in particular. Lenticels are by no means as important as 
stomata in this connection; nevertheless, the author has thought it 
woi'th while to collect some numerical data concerning the value of 
lenticels as paths of transpiration. The method employed was that of 
direct weighing. Lieces of moderately old branches of various trees 
were rendered airtight at both ends by means of sealing-wax. The 
lenticels of some of these pieces were closed with asphalt varnish. 
On other pieces, which served as controls, an ecpial number of 
areas of periderm, of the same size as the lenticels, were similarly 
coated with varnisli. The loss of weight by transpiration was observed 
daily for both sets of blanches, and in this way a quantitative estimate 
of the influence of the lenticels upon transpiratory activity was 
obtained. A selection from the results of these experiments is repro- 
duced in the accompanying table. The figures represent the loss of 
weight in a stated period of time, expressed as a percentage of the 
initial weight of the twig. 


Time. 

SAMBUr;iIH NJORA. 
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17-47 

j) 
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28-02 
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16-41 

12-18 

27-75 
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It is quite clear that the rate of transpiration of the same branch 
varies considerably, according as the lenticels are open or closed. 
Klebahn obtained concordant results with branches belonging to other 
species of trees. 

As regards the distribution of lenticels, the author has found that 
these structures are scattered uniformly over the surface in the case of 
ereiit branches, while they tend to be aggregated upon the lower sides 
of horizontal twigs ; but the asymmetrical distribution in tlie latter 
instance becomes much less pronounced as the branches grow older. 
(Ueditschia triamuthos illustrates the dorsiventral arr^ genieiit in its 
most extreme form ; in one set of estimations a j)ie^ . / yearling twig 
20 cm. in length was found to bear, on an average, 21 0 lenticels on the 
lower side, as compared with 72 on the upper surface. In view of tlie 
close physiological relation between stomata and lenticels, there can be 
no doubt, that the preponderance of these pneumathodes on the lower 
surfaces of the organs that bear them, is determined by the same con- 
siderations in both cases. According to Devaux, lenticels also tend to 
congregate in the vicinity of leaf-bases ; the same author states that 
one or two lenticels invariably occur close to the insertion of adven- 
titious roots. 

The so-called ventilating pits {SlauhjrilhcJm}), which are charac- 
teristic of the steins and petioles of Cyatheaceak and Mai^attiaceae, 
have certain features in common witli lenticels. These organs have 
recently been studied in some detail by Hannig.“'^''' They consist of 
rounded or oval de])ressions filled with a loose eomplernentary tissue, 
which is abundantly provided with intercellular spaces ; they arise 
beneath stomata, and their development leads to the rupture of the 
overlying ])ortion of the epidermis. In all these points they closely 
resemble ordinary lenticels. Althougli they are not provided with 
a continuous meristem, the immediately adjoining cells of the paren- 
chymatous ground tissue give rise to the complementary tissue by 
irr(\gular division. There can hardly be any doubt that these struc- 
tures are really pneumathodes. In the MARArj’iA(UCAE they only remain 
functional as long as the leaf is not completely unfolded, and close as 
soon as the lamina begins its photosynthetic activity. 

C. THE PNEUMATHODES OF AERIAL ROOTS. 

1. The pneumathodes of hrcathimj-roots. 

It has already been explained (p. 443) that the breathing-roots of 
Jussiara ultimately throw off their epidermis, so that the aiu’enchyma 
comes into direct contact with the surrounding medium. As a rule, 
however, breathing roots are provided with special pneumathodes; in 
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Avicemvia officinalis and Laguncularia racemosa, the periderm, which is 
several layers in thickness, is interrupted by structures agrifeeing in all 
essentials with ordinary lenticels. The breat^hing-roots of Sonneratia 
acida are surrounded, according to Goebel, by three-layered sheets 
of cork, which alternate with one- to two-layered zones of rounded 
cells; the latter resemble the complementary cells of lenticels, while 
the thin sheets of cork may be compared to the closing layers of those 
organs. As Karsten has remarked, the root of Somuratia may be 
said to be invested by a continuous pneumathode; it is as if a single 
large lenticel had spread over the whole surface of the organ. Accord- 
ing to Jost, the breathing-roots which occur in certain Palms, notably 
in the genus Phoenix^ are provided with pneumathodes of a peculiar 
kind. When viewed with the naked eye, they appear as white powdery 
areas, which may be confined to th6 dilated root-tip, or may, on the 
other hand, be located on annular swellings further back. Micro- 
scopic examination shows, that at these points the subepidermal fibrous 
tissue is replaced by a mass of rounded sclerenchymatous elements, 
separated by narrow intercellular clefts, which in turn is overlain by a 
layer of thin-walled “spongy tissue,’' likewise richly provided with 
intercellular spaces. If the experiment described above in connection 
with lenticels is performed upon these roots, it is found that here 
also a very slight excess of pressure suffices to force air through the 
pneumathodes. 

2. The •pneumathodes of aJerial roots}^^' 

The pneumathodes which occur on the aerial roots of Orchids were 
described in detail by Leitgeb; but Schimper was the first to give 
a correct account of their function. To the naked eye they appear as 
fairly well-defined white spots, which are most conspicuous when the 
velamen is saturated with water. As- a rule they are elongated 
parallel to the long axis of the root, and arranged in fairly regular 
longitudinal series ; in cylindrical roots they are evenly distributed on 
all sides, whereas in flattened dorsiventral roots, such as those which 
constitute the photosynthetic organs of Aeranthns fasciola and Taenio- 
phyllum Zollingeri, they are confined to the side which is next the 
substratum, and shaded. 

Each of these pneumathodes comprises three distinct parts, 
which pertain respectively to the velamen, the exodermis, and the 
cortical parenchyma. The outermost portion consists of a wedge- 
shaped mass of velamen cells, distinguished by the fact that the spiral 
thickening fibres are unusually numerous, or that the cell-walls are 
uniformly thickened except for elongated pits. The outstanding 
physiological feature of these cells is the tenacity with which they 
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retain air in their cavities, when the rest of the velamen becomes 
filled with water. The inner or narrower edge of each wedge-shaped 
mass is attached to a single, more rarely to two or three, thin-walled 
air-containing exodermal cells (Fig. 191 l), which in their turn abut 
against ^jpie or more rows of special rounded parenchymatous elements 
(Fig. 191 l); these last-mentioned cells were termed cellules aquifires'' 
by Janczewski on account of the colourless and watery nature of their 



Fia. 191. 

Pneumathode of a photosynthetic root of Taeniophyllum ZoUmgeH (T.8.) ; 
velamen ; g, exodermis ; exodermal cell containing air, its lower i*iglit-band w'all 
perforated by a large hole ; r, green cells of the cortex ; /, coraplomentary cells. 


contents, but should more properly be compared to the complementary 
cells of lenticels, in view of the fact that they are separated from one 
another by wide intercellular spaces which extend as far as the aforesaid 
thin-walled air-containing cells of the exodermis. In Taeniophyllum 
Zollingeri, the author has noticed that the inner wall of this cell breaks 
down in one or two places where it abuts against an air-space ; in this, 
way large holes arise which permit of free communication between the 
cortical air-spaces and the cavities of the thin-walled cells of the 
exodermis. 

Since the outer walls of the air-containing exodermal elements 
always remain intact, the pneumathodes of these Orchidaceous roots 
do not actually represent open outlets of the ventilating system ; but 
Schimper has shown that all the cell-membranes in such pneumathodes 
are highly pervious to air, so that a sufficiently active gaseous inter- 
change can go on by diffusion through the cell-walls. 
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" ir. ONTOGENY OF THE VENTILATING SYSTEM. 

Though the ventilating system is always composed of air-containing 
intercellular spaces, it may develop in a great variety of ways, just 
like other tissue- systems. As a matter of fact, the majority of venti- 

lating spaces arise by a process of separation which depends upon the 
splitting of a common primary cell-wall or middle lamella. The air- 
passages and -cavities of the Nymphakaceae, and oi Papyrus antiquoi'vm, 
Lemnay Trapa^ PotamogetoHy Ceratophyllumy etc., have this schizogenous 
origin. In other cases ventilating spaces 
originate lysigenously (rhexigenously), i.c. by 
the collapse and disintegration of transitory 
tissues, which previously become pervaded by 
narrow schizogenous spaces; this case is illus- 
trated by the air-passages of most Cypekaceae, 

Gramineae, and Equisetales. As regards the 
details of development, both lysigenous and 
schizogenous ventilating spaces display the 
greatest diversity.^^" 

Aerenchyma sometimes originates from 
fundamental meristem, but in other cases arises 
from a secondary ineristeinatic layer, wliich is 
the phylogenetic equivalent of the phellogen. 

The cells which compose the stoiriatic course of segmeu. 

apparatus, in the wide sense, pertain either 

to the protoderm or to the fundamental meristem. The guard-cells 
are, of course, always sister-cells, and invariably arise from a 
protodermal mother cell. As a rule, however, certain j)reparatory 
divisions, which give rise to the subsidiary cells of the stomatic 
apparatus, precede the segregation of the actual guard-cells.^^*^ The 
details of these preliminary divisions vary considerably in different 
cases ; it must suffice here to refer briefly to the development of 
stomata in two specific cases, namely in the Crassulaceae and in 
j^ercurialis (Fig. 192). In both these instances the protodermal 
primordial mother-cell of the stoma divides after the fashion of an 
apical cell ; in the Crassulaceae the segments are cut off in three 
planes, while Mercurialis adheres to the scheme of a two-sided apical 
initial. 

Lenticels may arise either upon young stems, which still retain 
their epidermis, or upon older branches, after the formation of peri- 
derm has begun. Their development, in the former case, is described 
by Stahl as follows. The parenchymatous cells adjoining the internal 
air-chamber of a stoma increase in size and divide ; the resulting 
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^aghter-cells give rise to a colourless complementary tissue whiQh 
fills up the air-chamber. A curved cell-layer, convex towards the 
inside, undergoes tangential divisions and becomes the “lenticellar 
meristem,” which continually cuts off additional complementary cells' on 
its outef side. The pressure of the steadily expanding complementary 
tissue causes the epidermis to bulge outwards, and finally to burst; 
the complementary tissue then protrudes in places, hence the rough 
surface of the lenticel. On older branches, which are already covered 
with periderm, the lenticels arise from the phellogen, which, at certain 
points, produces complementary tissue with abundant air-spaces in 
place of the normal uninterrupted layers of cork, and thus becomes 
locally converted into lenticellar meristem. The layer of cork above 
a developing lenticel suffers the same fate as the epidermis in the 
other type of development, being distended and finally ruptured by the 
growing complementary tissue. 



CHAPTER X. 


SECRETORY AND EXCRETORY SYSTEMS. 

/. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

All green terrestrial plants give off' gaseous substances, in connection 
with the functions of transpiration, photosynthesis, and respiration. In 
the majority of cases various liquid compounds — or, it may be, solutions 
of solid bodies — are also liberated through the mediation of secretory 
organs composed of one or more specialised cells. The physiological 
importance of this process of secretion is very diversified, just as it is 
in the animal kingdom. Thus, many plants secrete liquid water, 
when transpiration is suppressed, an arrangement which prevents the 
hydrostatic pressure within the conducting system from becoming 
excessive, and hence protects the ventilating system against the 
danger of flooding. Such water - secreting organs, which vary 
greatly as regards the details of their construction, are termed 
hydathodes. Other plants, again, are furnished with special organs 
for the secretion of digestive enzymes ; these structures, which may 
be compared to the digestive glands of animals, obviously play an 
important part in the general metabolism of the plant. Many secretions, 
such as ethereal oils, resins, mucilage, etc., serve for various ecological 
purposes, such as restriction of excessive transpiration, protection against 
animal foes, or, on the other hand, — as in the case of nectar — attraction 
of desirable insect-visitors. Finally, it is not improbable that some of 
the secretory organs of plants are entirely concerned with excretion 
of useless by-products of metabolism, like the kidneys or nephridia 
of animals. 

Sometimes the products of the activity of secretory organs pass 
out directly from the organism. In other cases they are, to begin with, 
deposited within the confines of the plant-body, though outside the 
secretory cells ; here exudation follows at a later stage, or may not 
take place at all. The escape of the secretion from the plant-body 
is therefore not an essential, though it is a common feature of vege- 
table secretory organs. The real distinctive character, which at once 
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differentiates secretory organs from excretory reservoirs, consists in the 
fact that the secretion is removed from the organ or cell in which it 
is produced. 

The above comprehensive definition takes no account either of the 
form of the secretory organ or of the mechanism of secretion. In the 
sequel tie term gland will be applied to those localised secretory organs 
in which the production and liberation of the secretion is carried out 
by the living protoplasts of the secretory cells. The substance secreted 
by a gland may escape at once to the outside (as in the case of glandular 
hj^dathodes and nectaries), or it may pass into a glandulaf cavity of one 
kind or another. When the gland is superficial, the glandular cavity 
usually owes its origin to a local separation of the cuticle from the rest 
of the epidermal wall. In the case of internal glands, on the other 
hand, the cavity corresponds to an intercellular space, which may arise 
either by the separation or by the disintegration of the secretory cells. 
It is accordingly customary to discriminate between schizogenous and 
lysigenous glands, although the two types are connected by transitional 
forms.^®^^ 

The principal difference between excretory reservoirs and secretory 
organs consists in the fact that the cells of which the former consist, or 
from which they develop, contain [and permanently retain] by-products 
of metabolism, i.e, substances which are valueless from a nutritive point 
of view. Excretory substances may secondarily acquire a considerable 
amount of ecological importance (for example, as agents of protection 
against animals); there are, however, good reasons for believing that many 
processes of excretion merely serve to remove useless waste-products 
from the photosynthetic and conducting system. It is, therefore, always 
easy to distinguish between a secretory organ and an excretory reservoir. 
There may, however, occasionally be some doubt as to whether a particular 
cell should be assigned to the excretory or to the storage-system ; one 
cannot, indeed, draw any sharp line of demarcation between useless 
metabolic by-products and substances of metabolic origin which are 
capable of further utilisation. Moreover, one and the same substance 
(such as tannin) may in some cases represent a plastic material, while 
in others it is purely excretory in nature. 

It is, naturally, impossible to make many general statements con- 
cerning the structure of secretory and excretory organs. The simplest 
types of secretory organ are unicellular; more often, however^ as has 
already, been stated, a larger or smaller number of secretory cells are 
closely associated together. Since the actual secreting elements are thin- 
walled and therefore exposed to injury, they are frec^uently provided with 
arrangements for mechanical protection. Secretory cells generally 
contain a well-developed protoplast and a large nucleus. The disposition 
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of secretory organs naturally varies according to the particular require- 
ments in connection with which they are developed. 

Excretory reservoirs may occur as isolated idioblasts, or they may 
be associated to form rows, or even more or less massive layers of cells. 
In a number of cases fusion of originally independent cells takes place. 
Often the completion of the excretory process is followed by the sub- 
erisation of the walls of the reservoir, a modification which prevents 
any subsequent effusion of noxious excretory substances ; in this way 
the excretion is as effectually withdrawn from the metabolic cycle as 
if it had been actually ejected from the plant- body. The arrangement 
of excretory reservoirs is determined by a variety of considerations. 
The most influential factor, of course, is the location of the particular 
tissue or organ that is ultimately responsible for the production 
of the excretory substance. It must, further, be of advantage to a 
plant, if the excretory reservoirs are situated where they are least 
likely to interfere with the physiological activities of the several tissues, 
and with their mutual relations ; at the same time, it is important that 
the excretory substances should be as far as possible eliminated from 
the general metabolic cycle of the plant. Thus, excretory organs, especi- 
ally when associated together in numbers, would be quite out of place, if 
they were located at the surface of contact of two tissue-systems which 
entertained an active intercourse with one another. Finally, the fact 
that an excretory substance has an ecological value, may influence, or 
even determine, the location of the organs in which it is produced. 

11. SECRETORY ORGANS. 

A. HYDATHODES.‘^» 

Many of our native plants are provided with organs which secrete 
water in the liquid form. Such hydathodes are even more widely 
distributed among plants inhabiting the humid tropics. They are 
most frequently located on leaves. As a rule, their activity only 
begins when the hydrostatic pressure in the water-conducting system 
(the so-called root-pressure or “ exudation-pressure ”) reaches a 
certain intensity as a result of inhibited or reduced transpiration. 
After a damp night, the leaves of hydathode-bearing plants are studded 
with drops of water, each of which marks the position of a hydathode. 
Formerly this secreted water was often confused with dew. 

1. StructK^re and arrangement of hydathodes. 

The author has shown that the detailed structure of hydathodes 
is subject to a considerable amount of variation. To begin with, we 
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may confine our attention to those epidermal hydathodes which do not 
communicate directly with the water-conducting system ; these always 
correspond either to modified epidermal cells or to multicellular 
trichomes. 

In Gonocaryum pyriforme (Icacinaceae) numerous unicellular hyda- 
thodes fiCre interspersed among the ordinary epidermal cells on both sides 



Uiiiciellular liydathodcs. A und B. fioTnocaryvm pyriformr. A. Hydathodc in L.S. 
B. Uydatliode in surface? view. Anamirta rocculuf. C. Hydathodo in L.S. 

0. Pajulla ruoro highly magnified, showing the muc-ilaginous tip, K. Papilla with 
txji open. 


of the leaf. ICach water-secreting cell consists of three portions 
(Fig. 19?) a). The thick outer wall is produced outwards into a 
small oblique papilla, the extreme tip of which is of a mucilaginous 
consistency. This papilla is traversed by a narrow longitudinal canal, 
which communicates with the cell-cavity at its inner end ; at its other 
extremity the canal ends blindly in the distal cap of mucilage, or, if the 
latter has been washed away by rain, opens directly to the exterior. 
The papilla thus constitutes the outer opening of the hydathode. The 
central and largest portion of the hydathode is shaped like a four- to 
six-sided funnel. At an early stage of development, the internal 
aperture of this funnel becomes surrounded by a stout projecting 
flange of cellulose ; later on its lateral walls also undergo a considerable 
amount of thickening; like the flange and the outer wall, they are strongly 
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cutinised. The third and innermost portion of the hydathode, finally, 
consists of a thin-walled chamber, which is sharply delimited from 
the thick-walled funnel. It is highly probable that this chamber 
regulates the volume of the whole hydathode in accordance with the 
large alterations of pressure which doubtless occur under Varying con- 
ditions. The hydathodes of Gonocaryum contain a well-developed 
protoplast and a large nucleus, features which are typical of glandular 
cells in general. On an average, there are 58 of these water-secreting 
organs per sq. mm. of surface on the lower side of the leaf ; the 
corresponding number for the upper side is 55. 

No less remarkable is the structure of tlie unicellular hydathodes 
which occur on both sides of the leaves of Anamirta Coccuhvs (Menis- 
permaceae) (Fig. 193 c). Each lies in a shallow depression of the 
surface, and resembles an inverted funnel in shape. The inner and 
lateral walls, though uiithickened, are strongly lignified. To the middle 
of the thickened outer wall is attached a peculiar filtering apparatus,” 
composed of a small external papilla, and a long peg-shaped internal 
process, which usually terminates in a number of knobs. The peg is 
traversed by a longitudinal canal, which is narrow for the greater part 
of its length, but expands to a varying extent in the papilla. At the 
tip of the papilla the cuticle is absent, or at any rate (Fig. 193 E) 
perforated by numerous pores. The cellulose layers in the papilla are 
modified in a mucilaginous manner. This part of the cell, therefore, 
really represents a funnel filled with mucilage, open above and con- 
tinuous below with the narrow lumen of the peg. The outer layers in 
the wall of the peg are all strongly lignified ; a delicate striation which 
often appears in this part of the structure, is due to the presence of 
numerous narrow, transversely elongated pits. In this case, also, tlie 
hydatliode contains a massive protoplast and a large nucleus. According 
to Krafft, very similar water-secreting organs occur in the allied genus 
Arcangelisia. 

From such unicellular hydathodes the transition is easy to the multi- 
cellular “ water-glands ” of the Plumbaginaceae, the structure and 
action of which have been studied in detail by Volkens. Here the 
approximately hemispherical gland consists, as a rule, of four central 
and four peripheral cells. All these eight cells have abundant proto- 
plasmic contents and unthickened walls. Even the outer walls are 
thin. Only those partitions which separate the gland from the sur- 
rounding tissues are somewhat thickened, besides being highly refractive 
and insoluble in sulphuric acid^ Each gland arises by means of appro- 
priate divisions from a single protodermal mother cell ; it is usually 
enclosed by four epidermal subsidiary cells, which api)ear crescent- 
shaped in section (Fig. 194). 
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Ija a vary large number of cases epidermal hydathodes take the shape 
of mull^ceUular trichomes, which sometimes resemble ordinary tapering 
hairs, but are more often developed as clavate, capitate or scale-like 
structures. 

The ternate leaves of Machaerium ohlongifolinm (Papilionaceae), 
a Brazilian liane, are covered on both sides with long stiff’ hairs, 

which act as liydathodes. Each hair 
consists of a five- to six-celled basal 
portion or foot,” and of a two-celled® 
‘‘body” (Fig. 195 a). When the 
hair is fully developed, its long taper- 
ing terminal cell is devoid of living 
contents and provided with rather 
thick lignified walls ; the partition 
which separates it from the short 
subterminal cell (the other cell of 
the “ body ”) is oblique, greatly 
thickened, strongly lignified, and fur- 
nished with a number of narrow 




Fia. 194. 


UydathodoH from the adaxial leaf-surfacc 
of PluiHhago Inpathiit'oiia. A. Surface view. 
B. Vertical section. (Contents of the glandular 
cells omitted in both figures.) 


slit-like pits. The lateral walls of 
the subterminal cell are also very 
thick, but are cutinised instead of 
being lignified ; this cell contains a 
massive protoplast. The base or 
foot of the hair is composed of four 
or five very much flattened, disc- 
shaped cells placed one above the 
other; the whole column rests upon 
a cell which is somewhat less flat- 
tened. All the basal cells have 
massive protoplasts. Their trans- 
verse walls are thin, except for a 
thick marginal zone, which becomes 
more and more extensive as one 
passes upwards from the lowermost 


cell ; the lateral walls, on the other hand, are greatly thickened and 
strongly cutinised, except in the case of the lowermost cell, which 


has both its lateral and its basal walls unthickened. 


The actual secretion of water is evidently carried on by the short 
subterminal cell and by the disc-sha])ed basal cells, which all contain 
abundant protoplasm. Since, however, these cells have cutinised lateral 


walls, the secreted water must escape from the living cells of the gland 
through the lignified oblique septum that separates the terminal from the 
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Bubfcerminal cell ; as a matter of /act, this wall is provided with numerous 
slit-like pits. The final exudation of the water must take place by 
filtration through the lateral walls of the dead terminal cell. 

The leaves of Phaseolus mnltijlorus bear, especially on their lower 
side, curved clavate hairs, which a jt as hydathodes (Fig. 195 b). Each 
hair consists of a large, usually somewhat distended basal cell, super- 
imposed upon which are several (most often four) layers of smaller 
^cells forming the club-shaped body.” As a rule the cells of the 



Trichonxe-hydathodcH. A. MarhaeHum oblongi/olivm. Ji. Fhaaeolua multijlorus. 
C, Piper nigrum. 


uppermost tier are divided in two by median walls. All the cells have 
thin lateral walls and abundant protoplasmic contents. Neither the 
cavities nor the membranes show any trace of oily, resinous or gummy 
secretion. In many Pipebaceae (Fig. 195 c), Bignoniaceae and 
CoNVOLVULACEAE, in species of Ariocarpus, etc., the hydathodes take the 
shape of shortly stalked capitate or scutate hairs. While varying 
greatly in detail, hydathodes of this type always consist of three 
portions, namely, a head or scale, a stalk and a base or foot. The uni- 
or multicellular head is responsible for the actual secretion of the 
water. Here the external cell-walls are unthickened and covered by 
a very thin and pervious cuticle, which sometimes becomes distended 
and finally ruptured owing to the formation of a mucilaginous substance 
within the wall. In certain Convolvulaobab {Stictocardia tiliaefolm, 
Operculiifia Turpethum), according to Svedelius, the cuticle is perforated 
by minute pores. The stalk-cell may be regarded as the mechanical 
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of the whole apparatus. Its lateral walls are often greatly 
thickened or at any rate strengthened by means of a stout flange, and 
are, in addition, nearly always strongly cutinised. As a consequence 
this cell acts as a rigid annular frame which prevents the “internal 
water-pore ” (i.e. the aperture through which water passes from the 
general rnesophyll into the actual secretory organ) from altering its 
dimensions. The unicellular or multicellular base, finally, which is often 
more or less distended, is responsible for all communication between 

the rest of the hydathode and the adjoining 
epidermal and sub-epidermal cells. It is, 
accordingly, always thin-walled ; its form, 
moreover, is often such as to bring the 
greatest possible number of palisade-cells, or 
other sub-epidermal elements, into actual 
contact with the base of the hydathode. 

The epidermal hydathodes which occur in 
the cavities of the scale-leaves of Lathraea 
sqicamariay recpiire separate consideration. The 
secretion of water by the scale-leaves of this 
plant was first observed by Charles Darwin, 
and has since been studied in detail by the 
autlior, by Goebel and by Groom. The 
interior of every scale-leaf of Lailiram is 
occu|)ied by a continuous system of channels 
and clefts, which opens to the exterior through 
a single narrow outlet. The wall of this 
cavity corresponds morphologically to the 
abaxial surface of the scale-leaf ; it bears 
glandular structures of two distinct types, 
which may respectively be termed capitate and scutate glands. Each 
capitate gland is composed of a one- or two-celled 1)ase, a stalk-cell, 
and two head-cells with abundant protoplasmic contents (Fig. 197). 

The scutate glands (Fig. 196) have l)een studied in detail by 
Scherflel. Each of these consists, first, of a large lenticular cell, the 
bulk of which is sunk below the surface of the cjudermis ; and, 
secondly, of a tier of four cells superimposed upon the basal cell and 
collectively forming a lenticular or concavo-convex structure. The two 
middle cells of the group are not completely joined together, but 
enclose a groove which is roofed over by the cuticle. This cuticular 
film is perforated, at the exact apex of the whole gland, by a minute 
circiil4r pore, not more than *004 mm. in diameter, through which the 
aforesaid groove communicates directly with the exterior. The large 
lenticular basal cell rests upon a rosette-shaped group of eight cells, 




Scutate glands from a scalc- 
loaf of Lathraea itf/unmario.. A. 
Surface view. if. Vertical sec- 
tion ; the Miiall rod -shaped bodies 
adhering to the gland are bac- 
teria. 
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separated from one another by more or less well-developed inter- 
cellular spaces. As the study of development shows, this group of 
cells represents the base or “foot’* of the gland; the large middle cell 
may be held to represent the stalk, while the apical tier constitutes 
the head, which is the actual secretory apparatus. The entire sub- 
epidermal layer of the cavity-wall resembles spongy parenchyma in 
structure ; but its intercellular spaces, instead of being filled with air, 
contain water which is pumped into them from the tracheides of the 
bundle-ends that are present in great numbers in the scale (Fig. 197 i). 
The glands are thus not directly connected with 
the vascular system, but draw their supply of 
water from the sub-epidermal system of inter- 
cellular spaces. 

It is still uncertain, whetlier either the 
capitate or the scutate glands are alone re- 
sponsible for the secretion of water, or whether 
both organs take part in the process. Both 
Goebel and Groom regard the scutate glands as 
the actual hydathodes.-'*^ 

We must now pass on to consider the 
second type of hydathode, namely, that which is 
characterised by the fact that the gland is in capitate glands from a 
direct communication with the water-conducting 

system. The simplest variety of this second p^,undio end?’ tracheides 
type is exemplified by the epidermal hydathodes 

which occur on the leaves of many Ferns (e.ff. spp. of Polyjpodiuniy 
Aspidiimi and Nephrolepis), where they are either uniformly scattered 
over the surface or else chiefly located in a continuous series along 
the leaf margin. In this case, each hydathode consists of a group of 
thin-walled glandular epidermal cells sunk in a shallow depression, 
immediately above an enlarged bundle-end, which is largely composed 
of tracheides. An even more widely distributed type of hydathode is 
that which is provided with so-called water-pores. In a large number 
of cases, these hydathodes represent modified bundle-ends at the tip 
or margin of the leaf; in the Moraceae and Uuticaceae, many nodal 
points of the general vascular reticulum become similarly modified. 
The bundle-ends in question are usually enlarged to form a more or less 
club-shaped structure, while the terminal tracheides generally diverge in 
fan or pencil fashion, and insert themselves between the elements of 
the epithem, a mass of thin-walled tissue interpolated between the 
epidermis and the bundle of tracheides. The innermost epithed^cells 
are often elongated in the same direction as the adjoining tracheides ; 
all the elements of the epithem offer a marked contrast to the 
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surrounding mesophyll cells in several particulars ; besides being 
distinctly smaller, they contain abundant protoplasm and a large 
nucleus, but little or no chlorophyll. Typically they are more or less 
isodiametric, and either rounded or polyhedral ; not infrequently they 
are p^jpvided with spherical or irregular extensions {Papaver, Geranium), 
thus approaching the condition of spongy parenchyma (Figs. 198,1 99 c). 



Hydatbodo of a leaf-b)oih of PHmxda sinenMis in Il.L.S. ; o, adaxial ; it, abaxial 
cpidenuis ; p, palisado-ceiln ; t, terminal tracheldoB of a bundlo-end, projoeting freely 
into intercellular spaces (<) of the epithem (e) ; s, truard-cell of the water-pore. 


As was first pointed out by Volkens, every epithem- tissue is 
traversed by a more or less well -developed system of intercellular 
spaces. The author himself has demonstrated, in the case of Fuchsia, 
that the distal extremities of the terminal tracheides may abut directly 
against these intercellular spaces. As a rule, the spaces in question 
are filled with water, and open into one or more sub-epidermal 
chambers ; these chambers in their turn communicate with the exterior 
through open water-stomata that differ, more or less obviously, from 
the genuine ventilating stomata from which they are phylogenetically 
derived. The most important deference between the two structures 
consists in the fact that the guard-cells of water-stomata have lost 
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their power of adjustment to a large extent- As a matter of fact, they 
usually become stationary at an early stage of development (Fiichsia), 
while not infrequently they are from the first incapable of movtoent. 
In accordance with this relative immobility, the cuticular ridges, which 
form so characteristic a feature of typical guard-cells — especially when 
seen in transverse section — are reduced {Tropaeolum, Fig. 199 d), or 
entirely absent. The guard-cells are sometimes short-lived (Tropaeohtm, 
Colocasia, Aconitum), and occasionally disappear altogether {Hippuris, 
Callitriche). In certain cases (Akoideae, Papaver, Tropaeolum) the 
water-stomata are remarkable on account of their large size. 

According to Tswett, the marginal epithem-hydathodes on the 
leaves of Lobeliaceae are furnished with water-stomata of an unusual 
type. The wide pore of each stoma is divided in two by a cutinised 
septum, which evidently represents the middle lamella of the partition 
wall between the two guard-cells. The cuticle also remains imperforate, 
so that the pore is never open. The author has confirmed Tswett’s 
observations in the case of Lobelia syphilitica, Tswett states that the 
permanent closure of these water-stomata does not prevent liquid 
water from exuding under suitable conditions. The cuticle must 
therefore be pervious to water at these points. What the advantages 
of this peculiar type of structure may be, is quite unknown. 

The greatest diversity prevails with regard to the number of water- 
stomata that are associated with a single hydathode. In Fuchsia^ Aconi- 
turn, Delphinium, Primula, etc,, according to De Bary, the tip of each 
leaf-tooth is provided with a single large gaping water-pore. Groups 
comprising from three to six pores occur in Ulmus campesf/ris, Crataegus 
coccinea, Helleborus niger, etc. In certain Umbellifeiiae and Compositae, 
finally, and in Potentilla, Alchemilla, Oeum, etc., numerous water-stomata 
are crowded together within a small area. The disc-shaped epithem- 
hydathodes which occur in spp. of Ficus, Conocephalus and other 
Mokaceae, are likewise provided with a large number of small water- 
stomata. In hydathodes of this type the epithem is usually shut off‘ 
from the adjoining green mesophyll by a parenchymatous bundle- 
sheath, the cells of which frequently have their inner walls cutinised. 

Some very simple hydathodes consist of water- pores without any 
associated epithem. Here the free ends of the terminal tracheides border 
immediately upon the intercellular spaces of the mesophyll, which in 
their turn communicate with the hypostomatic chambers of the water- 
pores. The leaf of Vida sepium bears a solitary hydathode of this 
type, with from five to eight water-pores, at the tip of each pinna. In 
certain Grasses, again {Secale cereaU, Triticum vulgar e, Zea Mays), the 
author has observed epithem-less hydathodes at the tips of the coty- 
ledonary sheaths and primary leaves; in these cases the water-stomata 
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are very typically developed and difter strikingly from the genuine or 
ventilating stomata (Fig. 199 a, b). 

The so-called apical pores, finally, which occur on the leaf tips of 
certain [mainly] Monoeotyledonous water-plants, represent a peculiar 
type of hydathode ; the structures in question have been studied 
more particularly by Sauvageau, Minden, and Weinrowsky. In these 
instances the mid-rib of the leaf terminates in a little depression 
(situate usually on the lower surface of the leaf), or in a cavity which 
is roofed in by the cuticle {Seheuchzeria palustris). Numerous tufts of 
tracheides project freely into this pit or cavity, uotiiing in the nature 



Water-pores. A and B, Secale cerctde (tip of the cotyledonary sheath). C. Cono- 
cephalua ovatus, D. Tropufolurn majus. (B in surface view ; the rest in vertical 
section. ) 


of an epithem being present. The depression owes its origin to the 
degeneration of the guard>cells of water-pores {Oallitriche, Banuncidus 
aquatilis), or to the disintegration of groups of epidermal cells together 
with adjoining sub-epidermal layers ; as already stated, the cuticle alone 
sometimes remains intact at these points. It is worthy of note, that 
the distal ends of the tracheides often extend right up to the epidermis 
even before the depression is formed. In Apoiwgcton distachyum^ indeed, 
Minden has observed that some of the epidermal cells undergo division, 
become spirally thickened, and thus secondarily assume the characteristics 
of tracheides. In this way the terminations of the water-conducting 
system are pushed forward to the actual surface of the plant.^^^ 



FUNCTIONS OF 

2. Function and importance of hydcUhodes. 

From a physiological ^int of view, it is convenient to distinguish 
between two different types of hydathode ; in one case the secretion of 
water is a niere filtration under pressure, in the other the hydathode 
itself takes an active part in the process. 

The category of active hydathodes comprises all epidermal w ater- 
secreting organs (including both the unicellular and the multicellular 
or trichome types among Angiosperms, as well as the water-glands of 
Ferns), and also the epithem-hydathodes of Conocephalus and Ficus 
(and perhaps also those of other Moraceae and Urticaceae), In all 
these cases the energy employed in the process of secretion is supplied 
by the glandular hydathode cells themselves. It is they that develop 
the force which causes water to exude. The exudation -pressure in the 
water-conducting system merely supplies the stimulus which sets the 
pumping action of the hydathodes going. 

The author succeeded in proving experimentally that the hydathodes 
in question are really active water-glands — comparable to the sweat- 
glands of animals — Vjy painting the surfaces of leaves provided with such 
organs with a weak (*1 per cent.) alcoholic solution of mercuric chloride, a 
procedure which kills the living cells of the hydathodes. If subsequently 
to this treatment the natural exudation-pressure in the water-conducting 
system rises, or if it is replaced by artificial pressure according to the 
methods of De Bary, Moll, etc. (the severed branch being attached to 
the shorter arm of a J-tube, and water forced into it under the pressure 
of 10 to 40 cm. of mercury), no liquid escapes from those leaves 
or leaf-regions on which the hydathodes have been killed. If only a 
portion of the leaf-surface is painted with alcoholic corrosive sublimate, 
an increased flow of water will be found to take place from the un- 
injured hydathodes. When, on the other hand, all the hydathodes on 
a leaf are poisoned, water-secretion stops altogether, and the inter- 
cellular spaces of the mesophyll become more or less completely blocked 
with water. 

In the case of epithem-hydathodes which are provided with water- 
stomata, the process of secretion as a rule consists in a simple filtration, the 
requisite energy being provided by root-pressure, or, in more general terms, 
by the exudation-pressure which may be set up in stems and branches 
as well as in the root system. Here the hydathodes represent little 
more than points of least resistance to filtration. The anatomical 
structure of the epithern indicates the course followed by the water 
after it leaves the distal end of the terminal tracheides ; some of the 
latter abut directly upon water-containing intercellular spaces, which 
in their turn communicate with the chambers underlying the water- 
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stomata. The path described evidently oilers the smallest resistance 
to filtration, and is doubtless that by which the secretion actually 
escapes. The passive character of the epithem may be inferred from 
the fact that, if the tissue in question is poisoned or put out of action 
by aij^aesthesia or by exposure to extremes of temperature, artificial 
pressure will induce a flow of water quite as readily as it does when 
the hydathodes are in their normal condition. This conclusion was 
arrived at by the author on the basis of some experiments performed 
upon Fuchsia globosa ; in view of the results previously obtained by 
Moll, who succeeded in forcing the red juice of Phytolacca and 
a 1 per cent, solution of tannic acid through the leaf- teeth in various 
plants, the same argument probably applies to the great majority of 
plants that are provided with epithem-hydathodes. 

It now becomes necessary to explain the function of the epithem, 
which is usually a very well-defined tissue. Wilson and Gardiner 
noted that severed branches of Fuchsia^ when kept in a moist atmosphere 
with the cut ends immersed in water, secreted a small amount of liquid, 
evidently as a result of active exudation on the part of the epithem 
tissue. Although this process of active secretion is not great, it no doubt 
suffices to keep the intercellular spaces of the hydathodes full of water, 
and thus to preserve the water-conducting system from contact with the 
outer air; this, in fact, most probably constitutes the special function 
of the epithem wherever the secretion of liquid water is merely a 
process of filtration under pressure. In Conocephalus — and probably in 
other Moraceae also — the power of active secretion possessed by the 
epithem, which was originally feeble and of secondary importance, has 
become accentuated to such an extent as to become responsible for the 
entire water-secreting activity of the plant. It is not at all unlikely 
that further investigation may reveal the existence of various transi- 
tional stages between the types of hydathodes exemplified respec- 
tively by Fuchsia and by Conocephalus, In Vida sepmm and in the 
Gramineae, where epithem is absent, the process of secretion must 
obviously consist entirely of filtration under pressure. 

The quantity of water secreted by hydathodes is often very con- 
siderable. An adult leaf of Colocasia antiquorum, for example, was 
found by Duchartre to secrete, on an average, between 9 and 12 g. of 
water in the course of a night ; on one occasion, however, it produced 
as much as 2 2 *6 g. Molisch estimated the amount of water secreted 
in a single night by a young leaf of Colocasia nyrnphaefolia as varying 
from 48 to 97 c.c. In this plant the water exudes from a hydathode 
situated immediately behind the tip of the leaf. Here the liquid is 
actually ejected in drops, which follow one another in rapid succession. 
This curious fact was first recorded by Muntingh in 1672, and has 
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since been verified by Musset and Molisch ; the last-mentioned observer 
has seen as many as 163 drops ejected in a single minute. The 
significance of this process of guttulation is still obscure. According 
to an observation made by the author, an adult leaf of Conocephaltis 
ovat'iis, weighing 13*02 g., secreted 2*76 g. of liquid iii a night, a 
quantity equal to 26 per cent, of its fresh weight. 

The liquid secreted by hydathodes is naturally not pure water. 
The solid matter present there is, however, as a rule quite small 
in amount ; it comprises both organic and inorganic compounds. 
According to Unger, the liquid that escapes from the water-stomata of 
Zea Mays contains *05 per cent, of solid matter, of which *027 per 
cent, represents ash. The secretion of Golocasia antiqmrum contains 
*056 per cent, solids, but only *008 per cent, of ash, that of Brassica 
cretica *1 per cent, of solids and *042 per cent, of ash. Van Itom- 
burgh finally states that the secretion of Conocephalns ovatus, on being 
dried at 100°, leaves *045 per cent, of solid residue, which, when 

calcined, is reduced to *02 per cent, of ash. Evidently the liquid 

sec"*^ted by leaves during the night contains no appreciable (^^uantity of 
nitrogenous or non-nitrogenous by-products of metabolism. 

In certain plants larger quantities of inorganic materials are 

liberated along with the water secreted by the hydathodes. Thus 

Wetter states that the secretion of the above-mentioned trichome- 
hydathodes of Phaseolm leaves nearly *5 per cent, of solid residue, 
consisting principally of potassimn carbonate. The same substance is 
present in the li(piid secreted by the very similar hydathodes that 
occur on the leaves of various Malvaceae. In such cases, when the 
water evaporates, the dissolved salts remain behind in the form of 
minute crystals. The salts in question are very hygroscopic, and hence 
deliquesce rapidly in moist air ; as a result the hydathodes may seem 
to retain the power of secreting water even on severed leaves or leaf 
fragments — that is to say, independently of the general exudation- 
pressure of the root or shoot. A similar phenomenon had previously 
been noted by Volkens in tlie case of certain Tamariscineae {Reaumurea 
hirtclla and Tamarix articidata), and of some other desert plants. Here 
tlie saline efflorescence (consisting mainly of chlorides of sodium ^ 
calcium and magnesium, but also including nitrates and phosphates), 
forms a veritable incrustation, which actively absorbs moisture from 
the air at night. Volkens assumes, that the plant is able to withdraw 
water from the resulting saline solution. The absorption of water by 
living cells from a concentrated solution of salts, although not incon- 
ceivable, certainly seems somewhat improbable. Marloth, on the other 
hand, believes that the white saline crusts reduce the effects of insolation, 
and also that the cooling eflect due to the evaporation during the day of 
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water absorbed by night possesses a similar ecological significance, since 
it must tend to counteract the heating effect of the sun. Most prob- 
ably, however, the secretion of saline matter in such instances mainly 
represents a device for obviating the accumulation of excessive 
quantities of mineral matter within the plant-body.^^^ 

More widely distributed even than these ''salt-glands” are the "chalk- 
glands” which occur in a large number of families; here a varying amount 
of calcium carbonate is secreted together with the water and remains as 
a scaly deposit when tlie water evaporates. In certain species of Sccxi- 
fraya, the "chalk -glands” simply represent epithem-hydathodes situated 
in depressions in which lime accumulates. In certain Ferns {Lomaria 
attennata, species of Polypodium and Ncphrolepis), and in many Plum- 
BAGINACEAE, the hydathodes similarly become encrusted with scales 
of secreted lime. A remarkable feature is the occasional provision of 
arrangements which prevent the scales of lime from falling off. In 
Limoniastruvi, for example, the glands are situated, according to Volkens, 
at the bottom of a cavity, which is cruciform in section below and 
contracts to a simple tubular form above. Here it is quite impossible, 
in any circumstances, for the scale to fall out of its socket, just as a key 
cannot be removed from a lock in which it has been partially turned. 
In Staticc pruinom the epidermal cells adjoining the gland are produced 
into inwardly direct hook-shaped processes, which grip the scale from 
either side. Arrangements of this kind certainly suggest that these 
chalky scales — which are always present in considerable numbers — 
serve some useful purpose ; as the plants concerned are all desert- 
plants, or at any rate pronounced xerophytes, Volkens is probably 
right in supposing that these structures help to restrict transpiration.^** 

In many cases hydathodes may act secondarily as aerial water- 
ahsorhing organs, which are made use of when the normal water-supply 
is deficient. It is particularly the epidermal hydathodes {e.g. those of 
Gonocaryum, Anamirta, Phaseolns Mocha er i'll above p. 488) that 

tend to assume this twofold responsibility. Minden has, however, also 
observed the entrance of water through epithem-hydathodes in various 
seedlings. Prolonged wilting of the leaves will, however, cause the 
intercellular spaces of the epithem to become full of air, whereupon 
any further entrance of water is, of course, rendered impossible. 

In conclusion, we have to consider the question of the ecological 
significance of hydathodes. There seems no doubt that these organs 
play a very important part by regulating the water-content, and hence 
the turgor, of the foliage leaves and the whole plant-body. The activity 
of the hydathodes prevents that injection of the intercellular spaces with 
water which tends to result from any sudden increase of exudation- 
pressure ; such injection, though apparently not in itself injurious, would 
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undoubtedly interfere with the nutritive m^^bolism of the leaves, by 
retarding the gaseous interchange attendaiXj upon the photoF /nthetic 
process. The presence of hydathodes also ensures that, even when trans- 
piration is entirely suppressed, a suificient amount of water continues to 
flow through the plant, carrying with it mineral salts which are retained 
by the cells of the mesophyll. From this point of view hydathodes 
must be regarded as organs of great importance in relation to nutritive 
metabolism, especially in the case of plants inhabiting humid tropical 
regions. The same argument applies to the apical pores ” of water- 
plants, which, as Sauvageau, Minden and others have shown, likewise 
keep up a flow of water throughout the plant-body. This hydathode- 
curreiit [or “ secretion-current ”] is, however, always feeble in com- 
parison with the “ transpiration-current ” of land-plants, as indeed may 
at once be inferred from the prevalent reduction of the water-conducting 
system among aquatic plants. 

In the genus Lathraea, the activity of the hydathodes in the leaf- 
cavities doubtless serves to draw large quantities of sugar-containing sap 
fro^T[| the host-roots into the parasite, and particularly into the scale -leaves 
themselves. In this way the parasite can absorb a great amount of 
plastic material in a short space of time ; as a matter of fact, the scale- 
leaves do fill up rapidly with starch in springtime. 

In certain cases hydathodes are adapted for very special purposes, 
and they may even become transformed into organs which perform 
functions other than the secretion of water. Tlie first observations on 
such modified hydathodes were made by Treub upon the flowers of 
Spathodea campanalaia (Bignoniaceae). The calyx of this plant forms 
a closed sac, which bears numerous trichome-hydathodes upon its inner 
surface ; these secrete a large quantity of liquid, within which the 
corolla and essential organs of the flower can develop without risk of 
desiccation. Koorders has since shown that such water-calyces are 
very widely distributed among tropical plants ; they occur, for example, 
ill several other Bignoniaceae, and also among the Solanaceae (e/ccTiroma 
macrocalyXj Nicandra physaloides\ Verbenaceae {Clerodcndron)^ ScRO- 
phulariaceae, etc. The post-floral ” water-calyces discovered by 
Svedelius in certain Convolvulaceae probably serve to protect the 
developing fruit against premature desiccation. 

By a complete change of function hydathodes become converted 
into digestive glands or into nectaries. 
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B. DIGESTIVE GLANDS. 



1 . 77i e digestive glands of carnivorous 'plants!^^^ 

Since Charles .Darwin’s classical investigation of the subject, it has 
been^ a matter of common knowledge that a number of species, 
representing very diverse families of Angiosperms, have acquired a 
highly characteristic method of nutrition, termed the “ insectivorous 
[or “ carnivorous habit. The plants in question capture insects 
[and other small animals] by means of • specially constructed foliar 
organs, hold them captive until they are dead, digest their car- 
cases and absorb the soluble products of digestion. This is not the 
place to discuss the varied structure of the organs which serve as 
“traps.” In the simplest cases they do not dilier appreciably ' from 

ordinary leaves, while the trapping arrange- 
ment consists of the sticky digestive glands 
that occur in large numbers on the adaxial 
surface of the leaf {Drosera). Where special- 
isation and division of labour have progressed 
a little further, special capturing hairs may 
be developed {Pinguieiila\ or the leaf itself, 
or a portion thereof, may be converted bodily 
into a trap {Dionaea^ Nepenthes, Sarracenia), 
in which case the digestive glands serve solely 
to produce a digestive solution (though in certain instances they 
perhaps also assist in absorbing the soluble constituents of the carcase). 

Morpliologically considered, all digestive glands correspond to 
trichomes of one kind or another. The leaves of Pingnieula bear 
glands of two distinct types on their upp<3r sides. The capturing hairs 
are all glandular trichomes, with long stalks and discoid heads which 
secrete a sticky, mucilaginous substances The othei* glandular structures 
are sessile, and consist of a discoid head or body, a short concavo- 
convex stalk cell and a basal cell, both the latter being sunk below the 
general level of the epidermis (Fig. 200). The body of these glands is 
usually made up of eight cells, which arise from a common mother-cell 
by means of a quadrant-division followed by the appearance of an^*, 
anticlinal wall in each quadrant. All the cells contain abundant 
protoplasm, differentiated into a central mass enclosing a nucleus which 
contains numerous protein crystals, and a peripheral region distinguished 
by the presence of numerous vacuoles of various sizes. The lateral 
walls of the stalk-cell are cutinised. These sessile glands are the true 
digestive structures ; their surfaces are perfectly dry until they aie 
stimulated by contact with a dead insect [or other animal matter], 


Digestive gland of Pinr/uicula 
oulguris (vortical section). 
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whereupon they at once begin to secrete a digestive enzyme. The 
shortly-stalked shield-shaped glands of Dwnaea muscipula behave in 
similar fashion. 

In the genus Nepenthes, the corresponding glands are sessile, 
spherical or cake-like structures, attached by a disc-shaped base to the 
floor of a depression with an overhanging upper margin (Fig. 201), 
The multicellular body of the gland consists of a large number of 
central cells surrounded by radially elongated, superficial secreting 
elements. A delicate bundle-end terminates in a tuft of short and 
rather wide tracheides immediately beneath each digestive gland, an 
arrangement which suggests that the glands are well supplied with 
water. As a matter of fact, these glands begin at an early stage of 
development to secrete a water}^ 
mucilaginous liquid ; this collects 
in the pitcher on which the glands 
are borne (they are situated on its 
inner surface near the bottom). 

The most remarkable digestive 
glands of all are the tentacles 
of the genus Drosera, which not 
only serve as digestive organs 
but also represent capturing or- 
gans, endowed with special forms of 
irritability, and finally carry out 
the absorption of the soluble 
products of digestion. The ten- 
tacles are multicellular, glandular 
villi which densely clothe the 
margins and adaxial surfaces of the 
orbicular or oblong- spathulate leaf- 
blades. Each consists of a stalk, — 
which is longest in the case of the marginal tentacles — and of a 
swollen club-shaped head or body (Fig. 201). The whole structure is 
traversed by a bundle-end ; in the stalk this consists of a single row of 
tracheides with closely wound spiral thickening fibres, while the head or 
body contains a row of short tracheides. Evidently the intense secretory 
activity of the tentacle necessitates an increase in the water-supply, 
which is ensured by the extension of a tracheidal strand into the 
tentacle. The large terminal tuft of tracheides is surrounded by three 
layers of parenchymatous cells, the innermost of which — the inter- 
mediate layer (“ Mittelschicht ”) of Goebel — resembles a typicstl 
endodermis in having corrugated and suberised radial walls. The 
actual secretory cells form the outermost layer ; they are radially 



Fig. 201. 

Digeativo gland of Nepenthes Pkpllamphom (vor- 
tical section). 
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elongated, especially at the apex of the gland, and their cuticle is very 
pervious. Both this superficial layer and the layer next to it contain 
a reddish-purple cell-sap. In the case of the marginal tentacles the 
preceding description only applies to the upper side, the lower surface 
of thp gland being covered by an epidermis of the ordinary type. 

In the allied genus Drosophyllum it can be shown by direct 
observation, that the remarkable permeability of the cuticle which 
covers the tentacles is due to the presence of innumerable microscopic 
pores. If the protoplasmic contents of the super- 
ficial cells are dissolved by treatment with Eau de 
Javelle, the cuticle appears minutely punctate in 
surface view, while in section it seems to be marked 
with delicate transverse striae. 

The liquid secreted by the digestive glands [of 
carnivorous plants] contains a proteolytic enzyme, 
which, in its properties, closely resembles the pepsine 
of gastric juice, together with a certain amount of 
free organic acid {'propmiic, formic, acetic and malic 
acids) which assists the enzyme in its work of 
dissolving the protein constituents of the carcase ; 
in every case this process of solution results in 
the formation of peptones. In certain cases the 
secretion of digestive juice is an autonomous process, 
while in others it only takes place after chemical 
or mechanical stimulation. 

From the phylogenetic point of view, the 
digestive glands of carnivorous plants may be 
regarded as modified trichonie-hydathodes. This 
view, first put forward by Goebel, has been definitely established, 
as regards Pinguiada, by the author himself, who has also adduced 
strong evidence in its favour in the casf) of Nepenthes. In Pingnicula 
the lower surface of the leaf bears typical hydathodes, which agree 
closely in structure with the sessile digestive glands of the upper side. 
It seems probable, therefore, that the non-carnivorous ancestors of 
Pinguicnla had both sides of their leaves furnished with water-secreting 
and -absorbing glandular hairs, with a structure approximating to that 
of the hydathodes on the lower leaf-surface of the living species of 
Pingnicula. For a reason which has been suggested by Goebel, the 
adaxial glands probably soon acquired the habit of secreting a somewhat 
mucilaginous fluid. A mucilaginous secretion adheres better to the 
leaf-surface and, perhaps, also evaporates more slowly, both of which 
properties obviously facilitate its reabsorption [at a later stage]. In 
this way the capture of insects became a possibility, though at first this 
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process must have been purely incidental in relation to the ordinary 
activities of the leaf. Subsequently the adaxial hydathodes became 
transformed into digestive glands, and the plant was thus enabled to 
make better use of the advantages resulting from the carnivorous habit. 
As a final result there ensued the division of labour between the sessile 
and stalked glands to which attention has already been directed. 

In all probability the digestive glands of other carnivorous plants 
have had a very similar evolutionary history. 



2. The digestive glands of embryos?^^ 

As Sachs has clearly explained, the mobilisation of reserve- 
materials which takes place during the germination of seeds, 
serves not only to render the various stored up plastic materials 
soluble, and thus suitable for translocation, but also to transform 
them into compounds which can be immediately utilised by the 
growing tissues. It is probable that this 
mobilisation is always brought about by 
th'^action of enzymes. Hansen is there- 
fore, no doubt, justified in terming the 
whole process of mobilisation “ diges- 
tion,’" by analogy with the corresponding 
processes which take place in animals. 

In the majority of cases the protoplasts 
of the storage-cells are themselves capable 
of , secreting sufficient quantities of the 
appropriate enzymes. Sometimes, how- 
ever, particularly when the endosperm of 
a rapidly germinating seed is being 
emptied, the storage-cells are assisted in 

their work of enzyme-secretion by special digestive glands, which 
then become responsible for the solution of the bulk of the re- 
serve-materials. Researches upon this subject have hitherto been 
restricted to the Gramineae. When germination first begins in these 
plants, the absorbing tissue of the scutelliim secretes diastase, which 
attacks and dissolves the starch-grains in the adjacent layer of the 
endosperm. Soon afterwards, however, diastase also exudes from 
the so-called aleurone-layer, a tissue which was formerly assigned . to 
the storage-system, but which, in the author’s opinion, really represents 
a glandular digestive organ. 

In the resting seed, the aleurone-cells, which constitute the outer- 
most layer of the endosperm, contain numerous aleur on e-grains (Fig. 
203, U,'), which, in spite of their minute size, possess the usual struc- 
ture (including the presence of a globoid). Each cell further contains a 
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^43omewhat; oily protoplasmic matrix and a centrally situated nucleus. 
In shape these cells are prismatic and often somewhat elongated radially 
{SecalCf Triticuniy Aveim). Typically the aleurone-layer is only one 
cell thick, but in Oryza sativa, Arrhenatheriim, elatum and certain other 
species it becomes two-layered, and in Hordeum even three- to four- 
layered, owing to tangential division. The inner and lateral walls are 
more or less thickened, and have been shown by Tangl to be traversed 
by innumerable delicate protoplasmic strands. 

When germination is in progress, the aleurone-layer presents a very 
diflerent appearance. While the starch-containing portion of the 
endosperm becomes converted (in llye, Wheat, Oat, etc.) into a soft 

pasty mass, the aleurone-layer remains 
perfectly continuous, although it be- 
comes completely separated from the 
adjoining cells of the starchy endo- 
sperm. The reserve-materials stored 
in the aleurone-cells are utilised in 
the development of massive proto- 
])lasts, such as are characjteristic of 
glandular celJs in general (Fig. 204). 
The fact tliat these reserve-materials 
of the aleurone-layer are utilised 
locally in the manner described, 
instead of being translocated to a 
distance, clearly proves that jthe^ 
layer in question cannot form part of the storage system, but must 
be concerned with some special function demanding the presence 
of massive protoplasts. Even in the later stages of its existence the 
aleurone-layer never seems to give up any plastic materials to the 
embryo. On the contrary, the protoplasts in this layer appear to 
undergo fatty degeneration before they die, the cell-cavities becoming 
filled with an increasing number of highly refractive globules, some of 
which, at any rate, exliibit the reactions characteristic of fatty oils. 
These globules are still to be found in the dead aleurone-cells, long 
after the starchy endosperm has been entirely depleted, and the seedling 
has attained to a state of nutritive independence. 

, That the above-described aleurone-cells, with their dense proto- 
plasmic contents, do actually secrete diastase during germination, is 
rendered highly probable by a fact which was known to Tangl among 
others, namely, that corrosion and solution of starch -grains begin much 
earlier in those endosperm cells that lie immediately beneath the 
aleurone-layer, than they do in the central portion of the endosperm. 
The aleurone-layer of Rye is imperfectly developed in the neighbourhood 
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of the ventral furrow, and it is precisely in this region that solution of 
starch is longest deferred. The author has further shown that the 
aleurone-layer is capable of ‘ secreting diastase by the following experi- 
ment. Fragments with a superficial area of several sq. mm. were 
removed, with the help of fine scissors, from the spermdderm of ger- 
minating grains of Rye, Wheat and Maize; the adhering aleurone- 
layer was then separated from these fragments by careful washing 
with a weak (1-2 per cent.) solution of sugar, and covered with a 
paste of Rye-flour or starch. After twenty-four hours most of the 
starch-grains were already deeply corroded or even broken up. Starch- 
paste placed upon damp filter paper, to serve as a control, showed little 
or no corrosion in the same time ; the active corrosion that takes place 
in contact with the aleurone-layer cannot, therefore, be due to the 
diastatic activity of Bacteria. 

The diastase secreted by the aleurone-layer is not derived at 
second-hand from the absorbing epithelium of the scutellum, as Tangl 
supposed, but is actually produced within the aleiirone-cells themselves. 
This point can also be proved by experiment. For this purpose, a 
shallow groove must be cut with a scalpel in a dry grain of Maize, 
parallel to, but just outside, the margin of the scutellum, so as to 
interrupt the continuity between scutellum and aleurone-layer. Wh^n 
a grain which has been treated in this way germinates, it behaves in 
precisely the same manner as a normal grain, corrosion and solution of 
the starch-grains appearing first, as usual, in the cells immediately 
adjoining the aleurone-layer. 

The diastatic activity of the aleurone-layer generally varies with 
the rate at which the growing embryo uses up the sugar produced by 
the hydrolysis of starch. If a grain of Rye or Wheat which has been 
deprived of its embryo, is induced to germinate, no solution of starch 
takes place, as Sachs long ago remarked. The aleurone-cells of Maize 
have some power of secreting diastase in the absence of the embryo, but 
even here this independent activity comes to end after a few days.*^**® 

How far the so-called “ aleurone-layers,’' albuminous layers or 
“ protoplasmic layers ” which occur in various other families of Phane- 
rogams, act as digestive glands, is a matter of uncertainty. 

C. NECTARIES. 

The sugary secretion [or “ nectar that serves to attract pol- 
linating insects to flowers, is produced by special glandular structures, the 
nectaries (nuptial or floral nectaries), which may be located on any of 
the various floral organs. The nectar-secreting tissue is generally super- 
ficial, ,^consisting, in fact, of modified epidermal cells, which are often 
papillose, or palisade-like in form. Frequently the underlying thin- 
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walled parenchyma is also more or less glandular in character. The 
superficial cell-layer is often furnished with stomata, — which, according 
to Behrens, often act as nectar-valves — and sometimes with arrange- 
ments for keeping the secretion in contact with the secreting surface. 
In many Umbellifekae, for example {Fastinaca sativa, Hermleum 
Spho^idyliwHj Daucm Cwrota), the outer walls of the nectar-secreting cells 
are provided with cufcicular ridges, arranged in an intricate curvilinear 
pattern, which help to retain the nectar by adhesion. The septal 
nectaries,” which occur among the Liliiflojiae and Scitamineae, 
belong to the category of internal glands; according to Grassmann, 
they arise by the partial non -coalescence of the margins of adjacent 
carpels. When fully developed, they consist of branched or un- 
branched canals and crevices in the substance of the pericarp, lined by 
papillose or palisade -shaped secretory elenients. Special outlets are 
provided for the escape of the nectar. 

With regard to the mode of secretion of nectar, it is necessary to 
discriminate between two distinct processes namely, the exudation of 
some osmotically active substance, and the subsequent escape of water, the 
actual nectar being formed by the interaction of these two substances. 
The osmotically active material may be liberated by one of two 
methods : either certain layers of the superficial walls undergo an 
appropriate chemical modification ; or else the compounds that initiate 
the “ osmotic suction ” exude from the interior of the secreting cells. 
That the escape of water from nectaries depends upon “osmotic 
suction,” has been proved experimentally by Wilson. The flow of 
liquid ceases immediately, if the osmotically active substances are 
removed by washing with water, and starts at once again if a minute 
fragment of moistened sugar is placed on the surface of the nectary. 
Nectar — that is, as already explained, the actual secretion diluted with 
water — always contains a large amount of sugar ; according to Bonnier, 
(jum, dextrine, mannite and certain compounds of oiitroycn and 
phosphorus may also be present in small quantities; the same author 
states, that the water content of nectar varies between 60 and 85 
per cent. 

A great many plants are furnished with so-called extra-nuptial or 
extra-floral nectaries, which may occur within the floral region, on sepals, 
bracts, etc., or on purely vegetative parts, such as petioles and stipules. 
According to Belt, Delpiiio and others, these organs serve to attract 
protective ants, or, as in the case of Nepenthes and Sarracenia, to lure 
insect victims to their doom. Extra-nuptial nectaries exhibit con- 
siderable diversity as regards their histological features. Some of 
them closely resemble ordinary floral nectaries ; others are mainly or 
exclusively composed of thin-walled palisade-like secretory elements, 
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representing modified e})idermal cells, or of groups of trichomes, which 
are most frequently clavate or shield-shaped in form, though other 
types also occur. In Vicia sepium, for example, and in other species 
of the same genus, every stipule bears, on its upper surface, a nectary 
composed of densely-crowded club shaped hairs (Fig. 205). Each hair 
is made up of a basal cell, a short stalk-cell, and three or four 
glandular cells, which contain abundant protoplasm and numerous 
tannin-vesicles. I^ehling's test gives a heavy precipitate of cuprous 
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Extrtt-floral nectaries of Vheia xrpmvi. A. T.S. tlivongli a stipule, traversing the 
nectar^'. li. Margin of the nectary, more highly inagnifiod. 


oxide in the glandular cells, a circumstance which indicates tlie presence 
of a considerable amount of sugar. Tliese clavate secretory trichomes 
are accompanied by a smaller number of much longer pointed hairs 
(three to six times as long as the club-shaped hairs), which are possibly 
designed to retain the nectar by capillary action. The extra-nuptial 
nectaries of certain species of Dioscorea have been fully investigated by 
Correns. These are sunken, glandular structures which differ in shape 
according to their location ; they are ellipsoidal on the (abaxial) leaf 
surfaces, but spindle-shaped on the petioles and internodes. Each 
nectary arises from a single protodermal mother- cell. The superficial 
layer of the fully-developed gland has sr.berised walls, and thus bears a 
certain resemblance to an endodermis. 

Even more remarkable nectaries occur, according to Zimmermann, 
on the base of the petiole and also on the lamina, in the genus Fagraea: 
Here the palisade-shaped (columnar) secretory cells enclose a cavity 
which ramifies more or less extensively in the substance of the leaf, and 
opens to the outside by a passage directed at right a;ngles to the surface 
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(Fig. 206 b). The passage arises from a single tubular protodermal 
cell, which pushes its way actively into the tissue of the leaf for a time, 
but finally degenerates (Fig. 206 a). The cavity of this cell occupies 
the future position of the passage, but the latter also undergoes 

A 




Kxtra-floval nectaries of Fogracn. A. Noefairy of F.fi'aQmns at an early stage of 
(lovelopment, in vertical section ; the cavity of the enlarged tubular protodennal cell 
becomes the secretory passage of the nectary. B. Fully-developed necUiry of F, 
lanceolata, in vertical section. (Both figs, after Zimrnornuinn.) 


a certain amount of independent enlargement at a later stage. This 
type of extra-nuptial nectary thus has some points in common with the 
septal nectaries which have already been described. 

In accordance with their function, extra-nuptial nectaries continue 
to secrete nectar for a much longer time than nuptial nectaries, which 
are indeed generally quite short-lived structures. Moreover, washing 
with water does not affect their secretory activity to the same extent 
as it does that of fioral nectaries. This point was demonstrated 
experimentally by Schimper in tlie case of Cassia nefjleday and the 
author has himself obtained confirmatory results with Vicia sepium. 
Thus, while the process of secretion is essentially the same in both types 
of nectary, the exudation of sugar continues for a longer period in 
the case of the extra-nuptial organs. 

In all probability the majority of nectaries are pliylogenetically 
derived from hydathodes, just like the digestive glands of carnivorous 
plants; both tlie epithem- and the trichome-types of hydathodes 
have been modified in this direction. In Vic/ia sepium ^ for example, 
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the clavate hairs of the extra-auptial nectaries have exactly the same 
structure as the clavate trichome-hydathodes which occur on the upper 
side of the young pinnae. 

D. OIL-, RE8IN-, MUCILAGE- AND GUM-SECRETING GLANDS. 

1. External or dermal gland 

The glandular organs which secr<^le oil, resin, mucilage, or gum are 
frequently epidermal in a morphological sense, and are thus comparable 
to epidermal hydathodes and nectaries. 

In the simplest cases secretion of such compounds is carried on by 
ordinary unspecialised epidermal cells. The so-called glandular surfaces 
produced in this way are more especially characteristic of such bud- 
scales as are, in addition, provided with glandular hairs (e.g. Eumex, 
Rhenm, Cojfea, Alnus, Betida, etc.). In certain species of Silem a sticky 
area is developed ))elow each node. Within these areas specialised 
cells occur interspersed among the ordinary epidermal elements. In 
Sihne rmnoralis, according to Unger, these special cells are broader 
than the other epidermal cells, and are further distinguished by their 
papillose outer walls and abundant granular protoplasmic contents ; it 
is highly probable that they represent the actual secreting elements. 
The modification of epidermal cells in relation to a secretory function is 
more far-reaching and conspicuous in the case of the so-called glandular 
spots, small, sharply -defined secretory areas which occur more parti- 
cularly on the leaf- teeth of various plants (spp. of Prunns and Salix, 
Bicinus, etc.). The secretory elements of which such a glandular spot 
•is composed, are usually more or less columnar (prismatic) in form and 
are generally arranged in palisade-like layers ; they are further 
distinguished from the neighbouring epidermal cells by their very thin 
walls and dense protoplasmic contents. Mention may finally be made, 
at this stage, of the so-called intra-mural glands of the genus Psoralea, 
Here the niore or less spherical “ body ” of the epidermal gland is 
made up of a considerable number of tubular secretory elements, some 
of which are curved in a radial plane, while others are irregularly 
sinuate. 

Glandular trichornes exhibit an extraordinary diversity of form. 
A typical glandular hair consists of two distinct portions — in addition 
to the base or foot, namely : first, a one- to several-celled stalk of 
varying length ; and, secondly, the actual secretory organ or gland, 
which takes the form of a rounded head attached to the distal end of 
the stalk. The head may be unicellular, as in Pelargonmm zonaU 
(Fig. 207 a) and Privmla sinensis ; or it may be divided into quadrants, 
as in Lamiwm, Plectranthm, etc. ; or, finally, it may be composed of a 
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large number of cells, as in Sdn^uisorba carnea. The stalk-cells some- 
times contain chlorophyll, in which case they represent a localised 
photosynthetic apparatus, belonging to the gland. Glandular villi (or 
glandular shag-hairs, Drilscnzotten ”) — like ordinary glandular hairs — 






Dorrnal Glands. A. Ordinary glandular hairs fri>m a petiole of Pelargonium zonale ; 
2, socrotory cell ; .s, secretion. B. Young (a) and adult (/>) glandular scales from a leaf 
of Kibes nigrum (the secretion removed by treatment with alcohol) ; secretory cells ; 
V, glandular cavity formed by distension of the cuticle. 


are usually differentiated into a stalk, which liere consists of an elon- 
gated mass of cells, and a secretory head, which is generally multi- 
cellular ; not infrequently, individual cells of the massive stalk are 
produced into simple glandular hairs (e.g. Begonia Bex), Glandular 
scales, finally, likewise possess more or less well-developed stalks, but are 
characterised, as their name indicates, by the fact 
that the secreting elements are arranged dn the 
form of a flattened scale, or, in some cases, of an 
almost basin-shaped cell-plate. As examples of 
glandular scale we may* mention the well-known 
lupulin-glands of the Hop, and the glandular scales 
which occur in Bihes nigrum y and in species of 
Thy vim, Mentha and Satureja, In By rethrum BaU 
samita (Fig. 208), each glandular hair consists of 
a cell-plate, extended at right angles to the 
surface of the parent organ and made up of four tiers of two cells 
each. The cells of the uppermost tier are colourless and represent the 
actual secretory organs ; those of the two next tiers contain numerous 
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chloroplastB and constitute the . photosyntbetic apparati;s of the 

The process of secretion is not precisely the same in all dermal 
glands. The secretion of a mucilage glan«l, for instance, is fiom its 
first origin a constituent of the cell-membrane and not of the contents ; 
certain sub-cuticular layers of the wall become mucilaginous, with the 
result that the cuticle is distended in a vesicular manner and finally 
ruptured. 

In the case of glands which secrete ethereal oil or resin, the 
secretion likewise generally originates within the cell-wall ; this view 
was first put forward as a suggestion by Hanstein, 
and was definitely enunciated by De Bary. After 
the cell- wall has become considerably thickened, 
the secretion appears in constantly increasing 
quantity between the cuticle and the* cellulose layers. 

This deposition of secretion in the substance of the 
cell-wall sometimes begins, first of all, near the apex 
of the glandular head ; in other instances it com- 
mences simultaneously at several points (Fig. 209). 

The vesicular distension of the cuticle, whicli takes 
place in this case also, may ultimately affect the 
walls of adjacent non-secretory cells, if the quantity 
of secretion produced is large ; according to Hanstein 
this distension is facilitated by a previous gela- 
tinisation of the sub-cuticular layers of the wall. 

As a result a glandular cavity is formed, in which 
the secretion accumulates. The cuticle is incapable 
of indefinite distension, and finally breaks, whereupon the secretion 
escapes to the outside. Hanstein further states that this cuticle may 
be regenerated in certain cases ; when this occurs, the whole secretory 
process may be repeated several tiines.*^'^^ 

More rarely the secretion, instead of being deposited in the outer 
walls of the glandular cells, appears within the partitions that separate 
adjacent secretory elements. This intramural tyj)e of gland is 
exemplified by the orbicular scales which cover the lower surface of the 
leaves of many species of Rhododcoidron and by the embedded multi- 
cellular foliar glands of Psoralea (cf . above, p. 511). 

Complete uncertainty prevails with regard to the actual manner of 
formation of the secretion in the substance of the cell-wall, in all these 
cases. It is conceivable that the secretion owes its origin to a chemical 
metamorphosis of certain layers of the membrane, which are regenerated 
as fast as they are transformed. But it seems, on the whole, more 
probable that the raw material employed in the manufacture of the 
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sectetion is derived directly from the cell-contents. As a matter of 
fact, numerous highly refractive vesicles and globules of various sizes 
make their appearance in the protoplast both before and during the 
process of secretion ; according to Tunmann, these bodies consist either 
of fat or of tannin. But in whatever fashion secretion may take place, 
the chemical changes involved in the process are undoubtedly controlled 
by the living protoplasts of the glandular cells. It is impossible, at 
the present time, to suggest how this influence is transmitted across the 
[apparently unaltered] innermost layer of the cell-wall. 

In certain cases the secretion seems to originate in the cell- cavity, 
and to escape directly to the exteiior without producing any rupture of 
the cuticle. According to Behrens, this case is exemplified by the 
glandular hairs of Ononis spinosa. Here the mobile ethereal oil which 
constitutes the secretion, first becomes visible in the protoplasm of the 
secretory cells, and later appears on the outer surface of the “ head ” in 
the shape of numerous small drops adhering to the cuticle ; these drops 
continually increase in number and gradually coalesce to form a single 
large drop, which ultimately falls off. The glandular hairs of Cicer 
arietimiin and those of certain Onaoraceae which secrete an acid licpiid, 
probably belong to the same category ; for Stahl states that fresh drops 
of the acid substance appear on the heads of these hairs even when the 
secretion has been repeatedly washed off‘ with water. The mealy 
hairs found in the so-called “ Gold ” and “ Silver Ferns ” {Gj/mno(jramme 
spp.) and in certain species of Prim ula {P, Auricula, P. farinosa, etc.), 
are probably of a similar nature. The mealy coating of the shortly- 
stalked capitate hairs consists of slender, often more or less curved, 
rods and needles of a resinous or fatty substance ; in Gymnoyramme, 
according to De Bary, these bodies are attached to the outside of the 
smooth cuticle. 

The physiological and ecological significance of the dermal glands 
that have been described in the preceding paragraphs, varies according 
to the nature of tlie substance secreted. It is possible that in certain 
cases the secretion merely represents a useless by-product of metabolism, 
which must be got rid of by some means or other ; apart from this 
possibility, however, most of the secretions in question probably serve 
to keep down transpiration, or to ward off tlie attacks of injurious 
animals. With regard to the first-mentioned function, Hanstein long 
ago pointed out that the mucilage hairs or “ colleters ’’ which occur on so 
many bud-scales, and on young foliar organs in general, afford protection 
against excessive transpiration and other injurious influences by virtue of 
the secretion (a mixture of gum and ethereal oil or resin) which they pour 
over the tender developing organs. The adult leaves of many xero- 
phytes are similarly covered — sometimes on both sides, sometimes on 
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the upper surface only — with a glistening coat of resin, which is 
generally secreted by dermal glands. Such “ varnished leaves,” as 
they are termed by Yolkeiis, are very effectually protected against the 
danger of excessive transpiration by their rtssinous covering.*'^-'' 

Glands which secrete ethereal oils or resins, also frequently serve 
to provide a means of protection against the assaults of animals ; ljut 
it is improbable that their importance in this respect is so great as 
Stahl is inclined to suppose. It is cei t ain that many aromatic plants 
are readily devoured by a number of different animals. Kaltenbach 
states that the foliage of Thymus srrpylluin is eaten ]*y two beetles, by 
twenty-fivo different kinds of caterpillar, by the larva of a fly {IVypcta 
serpyLli), by an Apliis {Aphis serpylli), and by a Mite {Calycophthora 
scrpylli). No less than six of these animals art^ specialists,” which 
live exclusively on tlie Thyme. 

The well-known physicist, Tyndall, attributed a totally difl'erent 
ecological role to those external (and internal) glands which secrete 
volatile ethereal oils. He showed that a layer of air which is saturated 
with the vapour of an ethereal oil, is much less pervious to heat- 
radiations than an equally thick layer of ordinary air. The screening 
effect of such vapours is very considerable ; hence ])lants which 
surround thems(dves with a lay(u: of va])our produccfl by the vola- 
tilisation of ethereal oils are, to a certain extent, ])rotected against 
rise of internal temperature — and consequent increas(^ of tianspiration 
— in bright sunshine, and, conversely, against excessive loss of heat by 
radiation under a clear sky at night. This theory, tliough attractive, 
is open to many objections."’’"* 

Floral organs are frequently provided with lermal glands secreting 
fragrant volatile esters, which hel}> to attract insect visitors for the 
purpose of cross-pollination. 

A coating of mucilage, whicli is generally secreted by glandular 
hairs, occurs on the vegetative organs of many water-plants. Stahl 
regards this slimy envelope as a means of protection against snails. 
The author himself, while accepting this interpretation, believes that 
the mucilaginous covering is also useful in preventing colonisation 
of the young organs by epiphytic Algae and Bacteria. Goebel assumes 
that the mucilage prevents the young organs from coming into direct 
contact with the surrounding water, thereby preventing the ‘‘ extrac- 
tion ” (by exosmosis) of organic and inorganic materials ; this hypo- 
thesis must be rejected in the entire absence of experimental 
evidence in its favour. Hunger attempts to explain the ecological 
significance of the mucilaginous coverings of young organs, in the ease 
both of terrestrial and of aquatic plants, from a mechanical point of 
view ; he regards the mucilage as a lubricant, which enables the organs 
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concerned to glide smootlily, and without risk of damage, over opposmg 
obstacles. Such a lubricating arrangement would be especially useful in 
tlie case of unfolding buds, where it would greatly reduce friction 
[between the closely-packed organs]. As a matter of fact, mucilaginous 
secretioiii!! do occur very regularly in plants that possess more or less 
well-developed leaf-sheaths, which for a time completely envelop the 
younger ])ortions of the bud {e.g. Poi^ygonaceae, Ficaria ranmieuloides, 
HeMebortis, Viola sylvesiris, Valeriandla spp., etc.) ; the large surfaces of 
contact which occur in such cases, would experience great frictional 
resistance in the absence of special lubricating arrangements. The 
frequent occurrence of numerous mucilage hairs on the young loaves of 
Ferns, while these are still tightly rolled up, is explained by Hunger 
from a similar standpoint. There is certainly much to be said for this 
mechanical interpretation of the prevalence of mucilaginous envelopes 

ORr. 

on young organs. 

Finally, it is probable that mucilaginous secretions often help to 
prevent or retard desiccation. 

2. Internal glands (secretory sacs or rcscrvoirs).^"*^' 

Axial and foliar organs generally, and foliage-leaves in })articular, 
are often furnished with glands which are situated either immediately 
beneath the epidermis, or amid the more deeply-seated tissues. Such 
internal glands, which are often visibh^ to tlio naked eye as translucent 
spots or patches, occur, for example, in the leaves of species of 
Hypericum, Lysirnachia, Citrus^ Amorpha, etc. ; on the whole they 
display less variety of structure than the j)reviou8ly described dermal 
glands. The differences which do occur, are very largely due to the 
various modes of formation of the walls of the gland, and also depend 
to some extent upon the presence or absence of special arrangements 
for the discharge of the secretion. 

The intercellular cavity of an internal gland is generally more or less 
spherical, less frequently sac-like or tubular. In the Myutaceae and 
Hyperk^aceae, and in the genera Lysimachia and Amorpha, it is formed 
by the partial separation of the secretory cells from one another ; in a 
fully developed gland of this type, the secretory cells form a continuous 
layer enclosing the scliizogenous cavity. 

In the Kli'I'Acrae, on the contrary, the glandular cavity owes its 
origin to a precocious degeneration of tlie secretory elements, which 
takes place as soon as they have produced their secretion. The walls ^ 
of the secretory cells disappear altogether, while the secretion, which*^ 
was originally present in the form of numerous small drops, 
gradually runs together into larger masses. When such a lysigenoue 
cavity is completed, no traces of the secretory cells remain apart 
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from such fragments oi their cell- walls as may have escaped 
destruction. 

[t should, however, ho noted that in many cases the glandular 
cavity begins its development in a schizogenous inannei*, 1 nt later 
on undergoes lysigonous enlargement. The autlior was the first to draw 
attention to this composite mode of origin of glandular cavities, which 
was discovered by him in the leaves of Ihita fjraveolcm (Fig. 210 c);. 
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Internal of variouH f .Uaf^o-lcav^:". ./. // .1 'Phe hIiouUj of 
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(«) jii'o more oi’ lo.-s^ jwipilloHu. B. Mt/rtun zeyltimca, J ho wocrotory oolls are flattonod 
and huvo thick ontor walls. C. Jinta ffraveolms (younf4' h''l^ii»d); /<, .sheathing layer. 

Tho glandular cavity i« partially occluded by Hocret<»ry cuUh which have ho(H)nio 
detached from the wall. D. Diclamnus albus. 

it is, however, by no means a rare phenomenon, a fact wliich probably 
accounts for the frequent lack of agreement between different observers 
who have described the development of internal glands. Tschirch 
subsequently applied the term schizolysigenous to glands which have 
this composite origin. It must also not he forgotten, that the growth of 
the organ as a whole is liable to bring about a considerable secondary 
enlargement of glandular cavities, whether their early development is 
schizogenous or lysigenous in character. 

The secretory tissue of a schizogenous gland generally consists of 
a single layer of glandular cells (Fig. 210 A, n), which are almost 
always readily distinguishable from the cells of the adjoining tissues 
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by their form and contents, and often also by their smaller size. In 
shape these secretory cells are either approximately isodiarnetric or else 
tangentially flattened ; in the former case, the free ’’ walls usually bulge 
more or less into the glandular cavity, and may actually be developed as 
protruding papillae {HyiKricuni iierforatum). In certain PAriLiONACEAE 
{LonckocaiyiiSy Dcrris, Millctia) the secretory cells are tubular and 
tangentially curved. The contents of the cells usually consist of 
colourless granular cytoplasm, enclosing a nucleus which is often rela- 
tively large. Opinions differ as to the mode of formation of the secreted 
substances and as to the manner in which they escape. Many observers 
assume that the ethereal oil or resin which constitutes the secretion, arises 
first of all in the interior of the glandular cells, and subsequently passes 
through the cell-walj. Tschirch, on the contrary, maintains that the 
secretion is produced within the cell-wall from a special mucilaginous 
stratum or “ resinogenic layer ” ; according to this view, the protoplasts 
of the glandular cells never contain any of the actual secretion, but 
merely supply the “ resinogenic material. 

In the majority of plants with internal glands, the secretion is 
never actually expelled. A gland may therefore also act as a secretory 
reservoir ; this is, in fact, its only function where the glandular cells 
become inactive through age and finally die, or wJiere the cavity 
develops lysigenously and the secretory cells consequently disintegrate 
at an early stage. In a few families, however, special arrangements 
are found which enable the contents of the glandular cavity to escape. 
A special discharging mechanism was first described by the author in 
connection with the sub-epidermal glands of (jertain IIutaceae. Here 
the gland is made up of a passive portion or cover,” and an active 
part or “ body.” The cover generally consists of four cover-cells, which 
arise by the division of a protoderrnal mother-cell (Pig. 211 a). The 
shape, structure and chemical composition of the membrane of the 
cover-cells is such that a glandular orifice arises in a predetermined 
region of the lateral walls (which may accordingly be termed the “ pore- 
walls ”). The cover-cells are almost always coTisidera])ly flattened verti- 
cally, in comparison with the adjoining e})idermal elements ; in Buia 
gravcolens and Pilocarpus pinnatifolius they are sunk below the level 
of the general epidermis (Fig. 211 b). This flattening of the cover- 
cells facilitates the formation of the pore. It is also an advantage that 
the outer walls of the cover-cells — or, at any rate, their cutinised layers 
— are, as a rule, appreciably thinner than the corresponding portions of 
the neighbouring epidermal cells. In Agathosma puhe.Hcens the cutinised 
layers of the cover-cells are, indeed, no thinner than usual ; but they 
are traversed by a deep furrow, which follows the line of the pore-wall 
and thus prepares the way for the formation of the pore. Most im- 
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portant of all is the character of th(^ lateral or pore- walls of the cover- 
cells. These walls contain a middle lamella of varying thickness, which, 
to judge by its staining properties, consisLs largely of pectic compounds, 
though in Buta and Pilocarpus some callose is also present. Tlie pore 
arises through the splitting of the walls along this relatively incoherent 
layer. When this jja’ocess of separation — which is more fully described 




Diticl larging inorliaiiisjn of the iiitoriial ^land.s of RvXu tn if ('•oU ns. A. Cover and jiuro 
111 HUi’faoe view. JJ. Cover and pore in v«‘iLieal .section. 

below — IS completed, the cross-sectional outline of the cover often 
strikingly resembles that of a stoiiia.^'^ 

The one- to three-layered “ ])ody of the gland, wliich represents 
tlie active ]3ortion of the discharging aj^paratus, consists of flattened 
cells arranged in a perfectly continuous layer. Its principal duty is to 
exert pressure upon the contents of the gland by means of the turgor 
developed in its constituent cells. The presence of a high internal tension 
in these cells may be readily demonstrated, if a moderately thick 
transverse section of a living leaf of Buta gouveolens — which must, of 
course, traverse a gland — is examined in water. Under these conditions 
the inner walls of the uninjured body -cells protrude to an extraordinary 
extent into the glandular cavity ; the cells in question then resemble 
large vesicles, whereas in the intact gland they are quite Hat. The 
extension of the inner walls of the body-cells [in water] may amount 
to between 25 per cent, and 80 per cent., and greatly exceeds their 
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limit of elasticity. These cells must therefore contain large quantities 
of osniotically active inaterial. The high pressure to which the con- 
tents of the gland are thus exposed, is nevertheless not in itself 
sufficient to bring about the formation of the gland-pore and the 
ejection of the contents. The latter never become spontaneously dis- 
chargyfd. On the contrary, the secretion only escapes when the leaf is 
forcibly bent, so that the pressure upon the glands is suddenly increased ; 
the tension set up in the cover-cells on the convex side of the bent leaf 
assists in the formation of the gland-pore. Vigorous shaking suffices 
to bring about the discharge in the case of very turgid shoots oi lluta 
graveolens. 

The author’s observations on this point have been extended by 
Detto, who has shown that the shortly-stalked spherical or pearl-shaped 
glands on the flowering shoots of Dictamnus are also furnished with a 
special discharging mechanism, consisting essentially of a multicellular, 
hair-like beak attached to the apex of the gland proper; at the 
slightest touch, the beak breaks off and the contents of the gland are 
ejected. Detto’s figures suggest that the lowermost transverse walls in 
the beak act as pore- walls.” 

It is not only among the Eutaceae that internal glands are 
generally provided with a discharging apparatus ; a similar device also 
occurs in all the Myrtaceae that have been examined from this point 
of view, though its construction is not quite the same as in the first- 
mentioned family. The author has given a brief account elsewhere of 
the discharging arrangements of Myrtm communis, while Porsch has 
made a detailed study of the corresponding structures in Eucalyptus 
globulus and E. pulverulenta. Here the “cover” consists ty.)ical]y of 
a single pair of cells ; in Eucalyptus l)oth the outer and the inner walls 
of the cover-cells are very thin. The septum between these two cells 
is curved in an S-shaped manner, and is greatly thickened and 
irregularly pitted. The gland-pore again comes into being when the 
leaf is forcibly bent ; in this case, however, it arises, not by fission of 
the septum, but by rupture of the thin outer and inner walls of one 
or both cover-cells. Otherwise the discharging mechanism is the same 
as in the llurAOEAE. In the present instance, the functions of the 
highly turgescent body-cells are vested in the persistent secretory cells, 
which themselves exert a very considerable pressure upon the contents 
of the gland. According to Porsch, the internal glands which occur in 
the petals of Boronia megastigma are provided with a discharging 
mechanism of the Rut a type. 

It has already been stated, that internal glands are frequently 
enclosed in a special sheathing layer. The functions of this sheath are 
not always the same. In the case of a lysigenous gland it serves prin- 
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cipally to shut off the contents of the gland from the surrounding 
tissues. Among scliizogenous glands, on the other hand, the segrega- 
tion of the contents is effected by the continuous (persistent) secretory 
layer itself; here the function of the siieatli is probably in the first 
instance mechanical. The special part played by the sheath in relation 
to the discharging process in the Rutaceab, has already been explained. 
The sheathing layers of glands may arise in a variety of ways. Thus, 
the outer walls of the secretory cfdls may become thickened wliere 
they abut against the surrounding tissues {e.g. in the smaller glands of 
Myrtus zcylanica, Fig. 210 b). The sheath may, on the otlier hand, 
consist of an irregular layer of collapsed cells, derived from the sur- 
rounding tissues; these have tiiickened walls, and their contents do 
not differ noticeably from those of the neighbouring unmodified 
elements (e.g. Engcnm austraPin and Eitcaly^^tus corn f da, according to 
Von Hohnel). The sheath may, lastly, take the form of a regular and 
continuous layer of flattened cells, with somewhat thickened walls and 
colourless contents {ITypericnm perforatum). Occasionally, combinations 
of these modes of development occur {e.g, in Myrtun zcyfanica^ where 
the two first-mentioned methods of develojiment are combined in the 
case of the larger foliar glands). 

Chemically considered, the substances secreted by internal glands 
are generally in the nature of ethereal oils or resins. What has been 
stated above concerning the ecological value of dermal glands, applies 
equally to internal glands, where the secretion is of a similar nature 
in both cases. The discharging arrangements of the Ru'J’aceak and 
Myrtaceae probably provide additional protection against the attacks 
of animal foes ; presumably the animals take fright on suddenly 
encountering an intense odour which is not noticeable until the 
plant is roughly handled. An analogous method of protection is, of 
course, well known to be widely distributed in the animal kingdom. 

E. SECRETORY DUCTS AND PASSAGES (OIL-, RESIN-, GUM- AND 
MUCILAGE-PASSAGES).2'5» 

Secretory ducts or passages only differ from other internal glands in a 
single particular ; they are always more or less elongated, and accord- 
ingly may, like latex-tubes, traverse whole organs, or oven more 
extensive regions of the plant-body, from end to end. That there is 
no other difference between the two types of secretory organ, may be 
shown by the following consideration, among others : In the scale- 
leaves of Thuja and Biota, the resin-passages which are so characteristic 
a feature of the needles of Finns and A.hies, are replaced by glands of 
rounded outline. Structures intermediate between glands and secretory 
passages are also known. In the case of Ginkgo hiloha, for example, it is 
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difficult to decide whetlier the foliar secretory organs, which are about 
1 mill, in length, should be regarded as elongated sacs or as short 
passages. ' All the features, accordingly, which have already been 
considered in connection with internal glands, may recur in the case of 
secretory passages. The glandular cavity is represented by a schizo- 
genoiHfe, lysigenous or schizolysigenous passage. Schizogenous passages 
are always lined by a sharply differentiated layer of secretory cells. 
Very frequently, again, the whole passage is enveloped by a special 
sheathing layer, which here assumes the characteristics of an endo- 
dermis. 

The glandular cells of secretory passages are most frequently 
elongated in the same sense as the duct itself ; more rarely they are 
transversely elongated (leaves of Cycadaceae). The relative size of the 
secretory cells — as seen in transverse section — varies according to the 
character of the surrounding tissues. If the duct is one which 
traverses mcsophyll in Phius, Abies, and other Conifers) or the 
cortical parenchyma of a stem, the secretory cells appear comparatively 
small. If, on the other hand, the passage is situated in the leptome 
strand of a vascular bundle, the glandular cells appear relatively wide. 
As a rule the walls of the secretory cells are thin and inclined to 
protrude into the cavity of the duct. The walls of the cells lining 
the mucilage-ducts of the Marattiaceae not only bulge inwards, but 
are furnished with conical 2>apillae ; in the foliar ducts of Lycopodium 
these papillae are represented by club-shaped outgrowths. In old 
passages the secretory cells may even grow out after the manner of 
tyloses and completely occlude the cavity. As in other glandular 
structures, the secretory cells usually form a single layer ; in certain 
cases, however {Hedera Helix, Philodendron), this layer undergoes one 
or more tangential divisions at an early stage. 

The substances produced in secretory passages are very diverse in 
character. In Lycopodium, among the Marattiaceae and Cycadaceae, 
in species of Ganna and Opuntia and in a few Araliaceae, a 
mucilaginous or gummy material is produced in these organs; among 
Conifers, in certain Aroideae and Butomaceae, in the Altsmaceae, 
Umrelliferae, tubifloral Compositae and most Araliaceae, the secre- 
tion consists of ethereal oil or resin, or of an emulsion of gum-resin 
somewhat resembling latex in appearance. What has been said above 
with regard to the process of secretion in the case of internal glands, 
applies equally to secretory ducts. There is the same uncertainty as 
to whether the secretion arises within the cavity of the secretory cell, 
or in a “ resinogenic ” layer of the cell-wall. 

It has already been stated, that secretory passages are often 
furnished with protective sheaths, which may be compared to those 
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endodernial layers that are princijially mechanical in function. "J'hese 
mechanical sheaths aie very characteristically developed in the leaves 
of Pinus^ and in the roots of Philodendron. In Pinus excelm the cells 
of the sheath are fattened in the tangential plane, and th^ir walls are 
but sliglitly thickened. In P P mh'a there is no tangential flattening ; 
the walls are thickened all round, and the cells are appreciably 
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elongated (being six to eight times longer than their width), and here 
and there show a tendency to become prosenchymatous. Finally, in P. 
Laricio, P. sylvcstris (Fig. 212 a) and P. Strohns the cells of the sheath 
resemble typical stereides in all essentials, being very thick-walled 
and strongly prosenchymatous. The sheaths may become two-layered 
at certain places. A further point of agreement with eiidodermal layers 
consists in the presence of isolated or longitudinally seriated ‘"passage- 
cells,” which are conspicuous on account of the thinness of their walls. 
The provision of passage-cells is quite comprehensible in view of the 
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J ^ t that the raw material employed in the manufacture of the resin has 
to he conveyed to tlie secretory cells from the adjoining photosynthetic 
parenchyma. As a matter of fact, the passage-cells may apparently 
undergo a considerable amount of thickening in old leaves, when the 
secretory cells have ceased to be active. Similar thick-walled — often 
rnany-lliyered — mechanical sheaths are found surrounding the secretory 
ducts in the roots of Philo(hndron. The oil-passages that traverse the 
primary leptome of Rims Cotinvs are likewise encased in a double 
sheath of cells, wliich are, however, thin-walled and flattened 
(Fig. 212 D). 

Some account must next be given of the course and arrangement of 
secretory passages. The simplest scheme is that in which an organ is 
traversed by longitudinal secretory passages which are closed at both 
ends ; this condition is exemplified by the acicular leaves of Pinus 
sylvestrisy P. montana and P. Cemhra, and ])robably, also, by those of 
many other Abietinkak. A Pirm^s'-neodle contains a variable number 
of sub-epidermal resin-ducts. There are always two principal l^-teral 
passages, and from two to twenty accessory ducts on the abaxial and 
adaxial sides of the needle. The two lateral passages extend further 
towards the base of the leaf than the rest. At a distance of 2 '5 mm. 
above tlie leaf-base, the glandular tissue of each lateral duct is reduced 
to three or four cells (as seen in transverse section), which, however, 
still form a continuous cylinder ; half a millimetre from the base the 
secretory cells disappear altogether, and the resin-passage is re.placed 
by a sharply-delined fibrous strand corresponding to the contracted 
thick-walled sheathing layer. The median ducts terminate in a similar 
manner ; the intercellular cavity disappears first, and the secretory cells 
follow suit later, so that finally nothing remains but a subepidermal 
strand of fibres. These accessory ducts, however, come to an end 
sooner than the lateral passages, their secretory cells disappearing at a 
distance of 5 to 7 mm. from the leaf-base. The leaf of Juniprrus 
commvnis contains a single median abaxial passage, which ends blindly 
close to its base ; the wide passages which occupy the three angles 
of each internode, likewise end blindly above and below.^’'^* 

In the majority of cases, the secretory passages form a branched 
anastomosing system of tubes pervading the whole plant-body. As a 
rule, this tubular system is most abundantly developed in the paren- 
chymatous tissues, but not infrequently the vascular, bundles also 
contain secretory ducts. The mucilage-ducts of Mauattiaceae and 
Cycadaceae, the resin-passages of (/onifers, and the oil-canals of the 
tubifloral Compositae and the Umbelliferae, all occur princi2)ally in the 
cortical and medullary parenchyma of the stem. In some species of 
Araucaria, in certain Clusiacbae, and in the Anacardiaceae {Ehm 
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Cdinns, R, saaveolens, R. glauca, etc.), the lep tome -strands contain 
secretory passages ; in Finns Laricio and certain other Cvonifers, on the 
other hand, these structures are found in the primary hadrome-strands 
of the stem. In the majority of cases, however, the secretory ducts are 
not actually located in the vascular bundles, but are merel} associated 
with them in a characteristic and constant manner. In Umbelliferous 
stems, for example, each vascular bundle (or, at any rate, each of the 
larger strands) is accompanied by a cmtical oil -passage. In Achillea 
inillefol mm, Cirsinm arverise, Tanacetum milgarc and other Com posit AE, 
a duct’t’uns alongside of each leptome-strand ; in Solid ago limonifolm 
each leaf-trace bundle is provided with two oil-canals, one opposite the 
hadronic-, and tlie other opposite the leptoirie-strand ; in Helianihus 
anmms, finally, every bundle is subtended by a crescentic group of 
oil-passages, both on its inner and on its outer side. 

In conclnsion, it will be necessary to consider the physiological and 
ecological significance of secretory passages. In view of the fact that 
these structures are so frequently associated with vascular bundles, 
and in y>articular with lop tome-strands, it might at first sight seem 
probable that they serve for the rece])tion of useless waste products, 
which travel towarxls the leptome-strands and other vascular tissues 
from the various tissu(\s that are engaged in active metabolism; but 
the chemical character of tlu^ contents of secretory ducts hardly 
accords with tliis notion. 

Tlie reason for the fre([uent association of secretory passages with 
leptome-strands and other vascular tissues is therefore, in all proba- 
bility, an ecological one, as has, in fact, been suggested by Stahl and 
Kniep. The substances contained in these ] massages are often of such 
a kind as to be ca])aOle of affording “ chemical protection ” against 
noxious animals ; hence small assailants wliich have penetrated into 
the interior of an organ will be more or less effectually discouraged 
from attacking the conducting strands, — the continuity of which is so 
\ital to the well-being of tlie plant — if the latter are protected by a 
series of secretory ducts (or excretory sacs). 

Among woody plants, the resin- and gum-passages which occur in 
the cortical parenchyma (and sometimes also in the woody cylinder) of 
the stem, probably often serve to cover up wounds with an airtight 
layer of secretion ; in this way the stem is rendered less liable to 
infection, and consequent decomposition, by fungoid parasites. This 
interpretation is strongly supported by the results that follow, when 
incisions are made in Coniferous stems for the purpose of collecting 
resin on a commercial scale. Here enormous surfaces become coated 
with the secretion, while the subsequent healing proceeds very satis- 
factorily. According to J. Moeller, balsam-ductS may actually l>e 
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J^grmed in the young wood of Liquidainhar orientalis and L, styraciftma 
as an immediate consequence of mechanical injury. 

IIL EXCRETORY RESERVOIRS. 

It^has already been explained (p. 486) that the distinctive charac- 
teristic of excretory, as opposed to secretory, organs consists in the fact 
that the metabolic by-products are not liberated, but on the contrary 
are permanently deposited within the cells. Excretory substances, in 
fact, never exude unless the plant is injured ; tliey are accordingly 
frequently made use of for protection against animal foes. 

^ 1. Resin- and oil-sacs?^^ 

Sacs containing resins or ethereal oils are found in the paren- 
chymatous tissues in the Zjngiheraceae, Piperaceae, Lauraceab:, 
Magnoliaceae, Arlstolochiaceae, Canellageae, and in many Euphor-' 
BIACEAE ; further, in the genera Acorus, Aloe, Rheum, Lysimachia, etc. 
They occur singly, or are aggregated in groups, or, more rarely, 
arranged in definite series. Most frequently they are relatively large, 
and isodiametric and rounded in shape. The contents consist mainly 
or exclusively of the excretion, which in many Zincgberac'EAE and Pipkr- 
aceae, and in Acorus Calamus, takes the form of a colourless or light 
yellow ethereal oil, but which is often more deeply coloured. The 
seriated sacs associated with the vascular bundles in certain species of 
Aloe, are filled with a dark-coloured — sometimes with a colourless — 
liquid, in which small drops of resin are often suspended. The chryso- 
phane-sacs ” of the Phubarb-root may contain a homogeneous orange- 
coloured sap, or a colourless liquid with bright red drops suspended in 
it. Occasionally {e.g. Aloe and Acorus, according to Johow) even 
fully developed resin- or oil-sacs retain a peripheral protoplasmic 
layer and a nucleus. The cell-walls of such cells are always thin and 
devoid of ornamentation. Zacharias states that they are very fre- 
quently suberised, or at any rate provided with a suberin-lamella. 

Many excretions are certainly deposited in cell-cavities. Berthold, 
on the other hand, has observed, in a wide range of families, that 
excreted oil drops may be enclosed in a sac- or balloon-like internal 
])rotuberance of the cell-wall. The stalk of this vesicular process is 
cutinised ; after treatment with sulphuric acid it persists in the shape 
of a little cup attached by its base to the wall, whereas the delicate 
membrane of the vesicle itself is dissolved. The author has not hinii^ 
self followed out the development of these organs in detail, but has 
confined his attention to the adult structure of the oil-cells of Laurm 
nobilis and Asarum> curopdeum. His observations entirely confirm 
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Berthold’s statements. In thin transverse sections of tlie rhizome of 
Amrum euroimcum, which liave been treated with alcohol in order to 
remove the ethereal oil, the strongly cutinised cup-shaped stalk can be 
readily distinguished under a sufficiently Ir'gh magnification; it is 
seen, on the one hand, to be contiruoiis with the suberin-lamella of the 
cell-wall, while in the other direction it is prolonged into the extremely 
delicate vesicle which envelopes the oil-drop (Fig. 2 Id b). In alcohol 
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material the vesicle is collapsc^d and wrinkled, and apjiears to be 
covered with minute granules. In order to obtain a surface view, it 
is best to examine the outer (adaxial) epidermis of the scale leaves (of 
the rhizome) which contains numerous oil-cells (Fig. 213 a). The 
cup-shaped stalk of the vesicle will then bo seen, in every case, to be 
attached ntnar the centre of the outer wall of an epidermal cell ; the 
cavity of the stalk presents the appearance of a sharply defined circle, 
not unlike a minute pit, surrounded by a circular border, which corre- 
sponds to the wall of the cup. From the outer edge of this border 
there frequently arise numerous radiating striae ; these correspond to 
the wrinkles which, as already stated, are produced in the wall of the 
vesicle, when the oil is removed with alcohol. The oil-cells in the 
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leaves of Zaurus nohilis have a similar structure, except that the cup- 
shaped stalk is exceedingly minute (Fig. 213 c). 

The development of these ‘‘ attached oil-vesicles has been investi- 
gated by Rud. Milller, working in the author’s laboratory, in the case 
of Ari^olochia brasiliensis. Quite contrary to expectation, he found 
that the stalk of the vesicle does not, as Berthold believed, originate 
as a local expansion of the cell-wall. On the contrary, a large oil- 
vacuole arises in the cytoplasm — by the fusion of numerous smaller 
ones — and sooner or later puts forth a conical process towards the 
cell-wall. The plasmatic membrane of the vesicle then becomes trans- 
formed into the* pellicle surrounding the oil-vesicle and its stalk, which 
is consequently continuous with the general cell-membrane. One is 
thus really dealing with an oil- vacuole, which originates within the 
cytoplasm, and only secondarily becomes connected with the cell- wall 
at a single point. The significance of this peculiar process of attach- 
ment is quite unknown. 


2. Tannin-sacs.^^^ 

It has been remarked, on a previous occasion, that the compounds 
known as iminins or tannic acids, while possibly acting as plastic materials 
ill certain circumstances, undoubtedly often represent by-products of 
metabolism. Compounds of this class are usually deposited in sacs 
arranged in long rows in close association with vascular strands. Such 
tannin-sacs are found in the parenchymatous tissues of the stems and 
petioles of many Ferns ; they also occur in the Akaceae and Musaceae 
in connection with the vascular bundles, in Fhaseohis multijiorus and 
other LeOjUMINOSae in the lep tome-strands of the primary axial and 
foliar bundles, and in Phaseolus also in the pith opposite each bundle. 
The most remarkable tannin -sacs, however, are those which are found 
in the cortical and medullary parenchyma of the stem of Samhucus. 
Dippel estimates the length of one of these sacs in the fully developed 
state at 18-20 mm. or more, and its average width at •025-*164 mm. 
According to De Bary, however, it is probable that individual sacs 
may extend through an internode, that is, over a distance of 20 cm. or 
more. Each sac consists of a single enormously elongated spindle- 
shaped cell. 

Closely related to tannin-sacs are the more or less tubular epi- 
dermal tannin-containing cells observed by Engler in Saxifraga 
Cymhalaria and allied species, and in Se.dum spurium. In these 
plants the ordinary epidermal cells are isodiametric, with wavy radial 
walls, so that tlie elongated, scattered or seriated tannin-sacs are very 
conspicuous. 

The ecological importance of tannin as a means of protection 
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against snails and other animals has been pointed Ocit by Stahl. G. 
Kraus and others, on the other hand, lay stress upon the antiseptic 
properties of these compounds. 

3 . Enzrjme-resfrvoirH?^- 

In the CiinciFEiiAE, Cappakidaceae, Thopaeolaceae, Eesedaceae 
and Limnanthaceae, the ethereal oils which are responsible for the 
characteristic pungent odour and taste of all the vegetative parts 
(especially wlien these are cut or bruised) are never present in the free 
state in the uninjured plant; they are only produced as a result of 
mechanical injury by tlie action of an enzyme, ‘myroslm, upon a glucoside- 
like compound, myronate, which is hydrolysed with formation 

of allyl i^othiocyanate (allyl mustard -oil) or a related body, glvcose and 
potassium sulphate. In the intact tissues, according to Guignard, 
myrosine and potassium myronate are located in different cells, the 
former being contained in specially differentiated enzyme-reservoirs. 
These enzyme-cells, which are most often tubular in shape, thougli 
other forms also occur, were first discovered in the Cruoiferae and 
Cai PARiDACEAE by Hoiiiricher, who termed them “protein-sacs” on 
account of their inicrochemical reactions. The fact that they contain 
myrosine was established later by Guignard. Heating with concen- 
trated liydrochloric acid, containing a single drop of 10 per cent, 
watery soluticn of orcin per c.c., causes the cells in question to assume 
a violet coloration owing to the presence of the enzyme. The cell-sap 
of the enzyme-reservoirs is transparent in the living condition of the 
cell, but coagulates on heating to boiling-point ; whether it contains 
ordinary protein-material in addition to dissolved enzyme or not, is still 
uncertain. 

The distribution of myrosine-Q>Q\\^ in the vegetative organs of the 
aforesaid plants is subject to considerable variation. Heinricher’s 
detailed investigations of the Cruciferae have shown that in some 
species (e.g. Cramhe cordifolia) idioblastic myrosine’Q^l]^ occur in almost 
every part. In other eases they arc principally found in association 
with the vascular bundles, and in particular with the leptome-strands ; 
in Moricandm arvensis, finally, they are all sub-epidermal both in stem 
and leaf. According to Guignard, these statements also apply to the 
other families, where, however, the organs in question are chiefly 
located in the cortex of root and stem. 

Another enzyme that is sometimes contained in special reservoirs 
is emulsiut which hydrolyses the glucoside amygdaline — present, for 
instance, in bitter almonds — with the formation of hydrocyanic acid, 
heomaldehyde (oil of bitter almonds) and sugar. In Prunus Laurocerasus, 
according to Guignard, the emvZsin is mainly contained in the 

2l 
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endodermis, but also occurs in individual cells of the peri cycle, 
which may or may not be in direct contact with endodermal 
elements. 

The fact that certain poisonous or pungent substances are only 
produced by enzyme action when the plant is injured, clearly indicates 
that the bodies in question serve for protection against animal foes, 
This argument was indeed put forward long ago by Nageli. The usual 
peripheral location of enzyme-reservoirs, and their frequent association 
with vascular bundles, also point in the same direction. 

4. Crystal-sacs'^^^ 

The vast majority of the genuine crystals that are found in 
vegetable tissues consist of calcium oxalate. Small quantities of this 
compound occur in the most diverse tissue-elements. But there are 
also special crystal-sacs or -reservoirs, characterised by the fact that 
calcium-oxalate crystals always form the bulk of their contents and 
often till their cavities completely, or nearly so. 

Calcium oxalate forms crystals which belong either to the mono- 
clinic (clinorhombic or monosymmetrical) or to the tetragonal (quad- 
ratic) system. In eitlicr case the precise mode of crystallisation varies 
enormously. We may distinguish between the following principal 
types. 

(a) Solitary crystals. — Solitary crystals of calcium oxalate are 
developed as quadratoctahedra, if belonging to the tetragonal system, 
but as hendyohedra when they are monoclinic. Numerous deriva- 
tive forms, produced by twinning or otherwise, are also known. Such 
large perfect crystals, which are usually found singly in the cells, 
occur, for example, in the leaves of Iridaceae and Pontederiaceae, in 
the phloem of the Pomaoeae, Eobinia Pseudamcia, Ulmus campestris, 
Aesculus Hippocastamim (Fig. 214 n), spp. of Acer, etc. Excellent 
specimens of twinned crystals are to be seen in the second layer of 
the testa of Phaseolus mdgaris. 

ih) Crystal duM {Kry stall-sand). — Crystal dust consists of exceed- 
ingly numerous minute crystals, the angles and edges of which can 
scarcely be distinguished, even under the highest magnification ; tins 
form of calcium oxalate occurs, for instance, in the foliar organs of many 
SoLANACEAE and in the primary phloem of the stem in the Cupressineae 
and in Samhueios, Cinxho'na, Liriodendron, etc. 

(c) Paphides, — Raphides are long acicular crystals, usually aggre- 
gated in considerable numbers into a tightly-packed bundle or sheaf, in 
which all the crystals lie parallel to one another and are, as a rule, 
of approximately equal lengtli. Typical rajihides are particularly 
characteristic of the foliar organs of Monocotyledons; they occur 
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regularly, for example, in the Liliaceak, Orchidac^Eae, CoMMEr.YKACEAE, 
(Fig. 214 a), Musaceae. etc. Among Dicotyledons, also, they are found 
in a variety of genera, such as Gcilivm, Lnpatiem, Vitis, Fhytolacca, 
etc. 

(cl) Spherical aggregates., sphaerraphideti or d¥usy ma<im yDrnsen ). — 
Sphaerrapliides are rounded crystalline aggregates, the sliape of which 
has been compared to the spiked mace-heads of uKulieval warfare ; such 



A. rulnilar raphi(lo-H:i<’ from tho HEnii-coT-E'x of Trodcfican/la '.ehrina. 
B. (hyfltnl-collH from tlio scooiulary phloom of AexcuOfa III fifiocantnitv m in Uu) 
lanmllav parcnohytiia of tin- i»ctiolo of Trapa no.fana. D. (Eill froia lUo pulj^ of a 
itoHc-hip containin^f a twimic<l crystal sus2)cn(lccl by ocllnlost! trabeculae. 


aggregates almost always occur singly in the crystal-cells. This form 
of calcium oxaUitc is of very fretpieiit occurrence indeed ; a few of the 
many families in which it lias been observed are the Ohknopodiaceae, 
Caryopiiyelaceae, Cactaceae, Araliaceae, Malvaceae and Tiliaceae. 

(c) Genuine fiphacrocrystah or sphaerites. — Sphaerites of calcium 
oxalate are somewhat rare in the vegetable kingdom ; they are found 
in the pith of the twigs of Terminalia Bellcrica and T, panicuhita 
(according to Von Hbhnel), in various Cactaceae (according to Miibius), 
and in the testa of Elisnnthe noctifiora, Silene Cucuhalus, and certain 
other Caryopiiyllaceae (according to Hegelmaier). 

In many plants, calcium-oxalate crystals occur in more than one 
of the above-mentioned forms. According to Sanio, for instance, 
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sphaerraphides occur mixed with solitary crystals in the secondary 
phloem of ^uerem pedunculatay Celtis australis, Morns alba, Fagus 
sylmtica, etc. The same remark applies to Betula verrucosa and 
Abius glntinosa : but in these crystal dust is found in addition. J. 
Moller concludes, as tlie result of repeated examination of various 
kinds of bark, that crystal dust, raphides and sphaerraphides are 
invariably contained in thin-walled cells, whereas well-developed 
solitary crystals occur principally in or near sclerotic cells. Moller 
seeks to correlate this distribution with a difference in the velocity 
of osmosis in the various types of crystal-cell. It is obvious, however, 
that the relative thickness of the wall is only one among a number of 
factors which influence the rapidity of osmosis, and consequently of 
crystallisation, in any particular case. A factor of much more funda- 
mental importance is the varying rate of general metabolic activity ; as 
a matter of fact, Moller himself points out that sphaerraphides prepon- 
derate in the primary extra-cambial tissues of young, actively-growing 
internodes, whereas solitary crystals are more generally found at a later 
stage, after the formation of periderm and other secondary tissues. 
From the same point of view, it is quite comprehensible why sphaer- 
raphides always appear in connection with the autumnal depletion 
of deciduous leaves, a process which is certainly accompanied by very 
active metabolic changes. Quite apart from such nutritive factors, the 
specific constitution of the protoxdasts of the crystal-sacs undoubtedly 
often determines the mode of crystallisation ; the nature of this proto- 
plasmic control is, however, at j)resent entirely unknown. 

Crystal- sacs — like the crystals themselves — vary greatly in form. 
Not infrequently their shape stands in some relation to that of the 
crystals which they contain, though as a rule the connection is quite 
an indirect one. Thus, sx^haerraxdiides generally occur in isodiametric 
colls, while raphide- bundles are contained in tubular sacs. The cor- 
relation is most marked in the case of the elongated crystal-sacs of 
many Monocotyledons {e.g. Pontedkiuacjeae), where the wall often fits 
closely around the dart- or needle-like crystalline enclosure. According 
to Pothert, mechanical distension of the wall by the growing crystal is 
inconceivable. Any correlation in respect of shape or mode of growth 
between cell-membrane and crystal must therefore be entirely due 
to the control exercised over both by the living i)rotoplast of the 
crystal- sac. 

All crystal-sacs, of course, contain living protox)lasm to begin with. 
According to Johow and Fuchs, the rapliide-sacs of many Monocotyledpns 
and Dicotyledons permanently retain their living contents, — including 
the nucleus. More often, however, fully-developed crystal-cells are 
dead structures containing very little beside the actual crystals. Both 
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solitary crystals and sphaerraphides are, in many instances, encased in 
a closely- fit ting — occasionally sUberised or lignitied — cellulose inenibrane, 
which is connected with the cell-wall at one or more points (leaf of 
Citrus). Sometimes a crystal appears to be suspended hi the cell- 
cavity by cellulose trabeculae {^.g. the so-called “ llossanoffian crystals/* 
found in the pitli of Kerria jwponica, in lllci.nus covirnunis, in the 
petioles of the Aroideae, etc.). Each individual member of a raphide- 
bundle is likewise enclosed in a d(uicate sheath, wliich is at first of 
a protoplasmic nature, but which subsequently becomes converted into 
a very resistant substance of unknown chemicsl composition. The 
whole raphide-bundle, in its turn, is embedded in a mass of mucilaginous 
material, which is formed in tiie interior of a special vacuole ; tliis sub- 
stance has the property of swelling rapidly in contact with water. 
Zacharias and Itothert have shown that the walls of crystal-sacs are 
not uncommonly suberised, an inner suberiri-lamella being laid down 
upon an outer unsuberised layer. 

The arrangement of crystal-cells is determined by a variety of 
factors. Like other excretory organs, they tend to be associated with 
the parenchymatous conducting tissues, in tlie primary and secondary 
cortex, in the pith, in the “ nerve parenchyma ” and in the vicinity of 
leptome-strands and vascular bundles generally. On tlie other hand, they 
are also frequently located in the immediate neighbourhood of mechanical 
cells and strands ; the advantage of this arrangement, no doubt, depends 
upon the fact that no interchange of material takes place between fibres 
and the adjoining conducting parenchyma, so that the presence even of 
largo numbers of crystal-cells at the boundary between these two 
tissues is entirely unobjectionable. Specialised crystal -sacs rarely 
occur in the epiden lis, although solitary crystals or spherical aggregates 
of calciv/it oxalate are not uncommon in epidermal cells. Mdbius has 
noted the occurrence of multicellular scale-hairs on the pistil of Cocos 
nneifera, which contain raphide-bundles in their large marginal cells. 
Crystal-sacs may be isolated or arranged in rows ; the latter condition 
is exemplified by the raphide-cells of most Commelynaceae and 
Amaryllidaceae and of many Liliaceae. In the secondary phloem 
of many woody plants, the seriation of the crystal-sacs is due to the 
fact that cambial cells become divided by transverse walls into a number 
of vertically superimposed segments, each containing a single crystal or 
spherical aggregate. Such crystal-fibres, as Hartig has termed them, 
may comprise a small number of cells, or may, on the other hand, be 
made up of as many as 20 to 30 segments (Eig. 214 b). 

As a general rule the calcium oocalatc deposited in crystal-sacs 
represents an excretory product from the physiological point of yiew. 
Oxalic acid is formed in plants as a result of a variety of metabolic 
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precesses (particularly in connection with protein synthesis) ; but this 
substance is poisonous to the protoplasm, and is accordingly rendered 
innocuous by combination with calcium to form the very insoluble 
oxalate of tliat metal. In certain cases, however, calcium oxalate de- 
posits are redissoh^ed and once more taken into the metabolic cycle ; 
this process, which has been observed by De Vries, Tschirch, Schirnper, 
and others, usually takes place when there is a deficiency of calcium in 
the jDlant. 

There can be little or no doubt that calcium oocalate, especially 
when deposited in the form of acicular crystals or of raphides, frequently 

performs an ecological function by pro- 



A. J(ur»hidc-S{ic from the leaf of Pistki 
Str<Uiote.s, in the intact condition ; the bhint 
tips of the cell arc very thin-walled. B. Tij) 
of an injured sac, more hij^hly magnified ; 
Home of the acicular crywialH have been 
forcibly ejaculated. 


viding mechanical protection against 
noxious animals. Stahl has been fore- 
most in endeavouring to demonstrate 
this protective role of raphides with 
the aid of a variety of ingenious ex- 
periments. Lewin, on the contrary, 
adduces experimental evidence to show 
that these structures are harmless to 
animals, though he admits that they 
may helj) to effect the injection of 
poisonous substances, just like the 
brittle points of stinging-hairs. 

While it is probable that Stahl has 
exaggerated the protective value of 
raphides, there are a number of cases 
in which the shape of the raphide-sacs, 
the properties of the mucilaginous 


sheath investing the ra^jhide-bundle, 


and the mo'^e of thickening of the cell-wall, clearly indicate 
that the raphide-sac is specialised as a protective organ. The 
following instance will serve to emphasise this point. The single- 
layered plates of parenchyma that make U];) the ventilating tissue 
(aerenchyma) of the leaf of Pistia Stratiotes, are traversed at frequent 
intervals by spindle-shaped raphide-sacs which project into the air- 
chambers on either side (Fig. 215). The walls of these sacs are fairly 
thick, except at the two ends, which are obtuse, and covered by an 
exceedingly thin membrane. When a sac is mechanically injured (the 


mere access of water is not sufficient), the raphides are ejected with 
considerable force — generally one at a time — owing to the swelling of 
the mucilaginous envelope ; the thin apical membrane is pierced by the 
needles as they pass out and soon disappears. In such a case as this, 
the point of exit of the raphides is evidently predetermined by the 
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structure of the cell-wall. The tapering of the sac at botli ends prevents 
all the raphides from being ejected simultaneously ; owing to the suc- 
cessive ejaculation of the raphides, an animal aggressor may be 
wounded in a number of different places by a 
single raphide-sac. 

The protective function of acicular calcium- 
oxalate crystals is also very clearly illustrated 
by the so-called stinging-hairs of certain 
Euphorbiaceae {Dalechampia, Tragia^ etc.), 
which were first described by Crilger, and have 
more recently been investigated by Eitters- 
hausen and by Knoll. The latter author 
describes the structure of a stinging-hair of 
DalGcharnpia Iloczliaua as follows : The axis 
of the hair is occupied ) )y a “ central cell or 
stinging-cell proper (Fig. 21 6 e) which is sub- 
epidermal in origin; this cell is *15 to *17 mm. 
in height, and is surrounded for about three- 
quarters of its length by a sheath of three or 
four peripheral cells, which represent greatly 
elongated epidermal elements (Fig. 216 n). 

The free distal end of the stinging cell is 
shaped like a slender cojie, and ends in a sharp 
point. It contains a sphaerraphide of calcium 
oxalate ; one of the component crystals of this 
aggregate bears a long needle-shaped process 
which extends to the extreme tip of the 
stinging cell, where it lies close against the 
cell-wall. The whole s] Iiaerraphide is enclosed 
in a celhilar sheath which is connected to the 
cell-wall by a number of trabeculae, and is, 
therefore, held very securely in position. 

The stinging- cells of Dalechampia agree 
with those of Urtica in containing a large stinging hair from a bract of 

, - . . JJalechampia Jiofzliftnd’, CtContrul 

amount of prot 63 in material dissolved in their oi^Htinging-ccii ; r, pcHpUcrai 
cell-sap ; it is probable, therefore, that the 

chemical composition of the poison is similar in the two cases. As 
a matter of fact, the minute hairs of Dalechampia are incapable of 
wounding the human skin sufficiently to cause a stinging sensation. 
In Tragia, on the other hand, the hairs are much larger and produce 
quite an appreciable irritation. It is only the acicular crystal that 
penetrates the skin ; the cell- wall slips backwards over the needle and 
is thrown into folds. The needle prepares the way for the entrance 
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of the poison ; it thus plays the part which Lewin attributes to 
raphides in general. * 


^ 5. Cydoliths}^^ 

The £reat majority of Urticaceae, Moraceae and Acanthaceab^ 
many Gombretacbae and Boraginaceae, and certain isolated genera, 
such as Phlox, Khigia, etc., develop on some of their cell-walls peculiar 
calcified thickenings which are termed cystoliths. In the Urticaceae 
and Moraceae (excepting Pilea, Platosiema and Myriocarpa), these 
bodies are restricted to the foliar epidermis; here the outer walls of 
certain epidermal cells — generally distinguished by their larger size 
— are provided with stalked spherical or ovoid processes covered 
^ with projections, which may be 

— T blunt or more or less sharply 

pointed. The swollen part of the 
(7\jTM process may thus be compared to 

a mulberry suspended from the 

outer wall by its stalk. The 

cystoliths often fill the cell -cavities 
almost completely. These struc- 
) tures are particularly ^ell de- 

veloped in certain species' of 
™ Ficus (F. elastica, F, carica, etc., 

Fi(f. 217 . cf. Fig. 217 a). Here the cysto- 

cyntoiitiiH of FiCMfl Carim. .<4. Cystolitii from the lith-ccll arises directly from a 

fthaxial epidermis of the loaf, x‘2S0. jS. Docalcifiocl , , i i 

eystolith from a fallen leaf (ill autinnii), C. Group prOtodcrinal Cell, WhlCll remaillS 

of cells ill the adaxial eiiiderrais, with their outer j* l. n 

walls thickened, imiirognatcd with calcium car- UndlVldecl While the adjacent CellS 
ionah’ and furnished with eystolith-like itrocosses. i i . ' j* i t • 

undergo several tangential divi- 
sions and become transformed into elements of the water-tissue. The 
cystoliths of the Acantiiaceae are usually more or less spindle-shaped, 
witli a laterally attached stalk, which is usually short and weak and 
often difficult to distinguish. They are not confined to the epidermis 
of the leaf, but occur also in the parenchymatous tissues of root, stem 
and leaf. 


It has already been explained that cystoliths are strongly im-. 
pregnated with calcium carhonate. If the mineral substance is dissolved 
by treatment with acid, an organic basis composed of watery cellulose- 
material is left behind; this skeleton always shows concentric stratifi- 
cation, to which, in the Moraceae, is superadded a system of radial 
fibrillar striae corresponding to layers that are relatively rich in 
cellulose. According to Zimmermann, the very similar striae in the 
spindle-shaped cystoliths of the Acanthaceae correspond to layers 
which contain less cellulose than the rest of the cystolith. Most 
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probably the body of a cystolith always contains some silica \ in the 
Moraceae and Ukticaceae the stalk is strongly silicified. 

There are a certain number of less spccia^ sed structures which are 
closely related to typical cystoliths In the leaf of Ficus carica, for 
example, isolated groups of cells in the upper epidermis have greatly 
thickened outer walls, from which knob-shaped processes, impregnated 
with calcium carhonatc^ project into the cell-cavity (Fig. 217 c). The 
cystolitli-like structures observed by Fenzig in certain Cucukiuj'ACEAE 
are of a similar nature. 

It is probable that cystoliths are generally bodies of an excretory 
nature. For unknown reasons, plants provided with these structures 
seem to require a large supply of lime ; special reservoirs are therefore 
needed for the reception of the quantities of calcium carbonate that 
become superfluous in the course of metabolism. In special circum- 
stances, however, the lime deposited in cystoliths may be redissolved 
and utilised afresh. Thus the author has noted that sonu^ of the 
cystoliths of Ficus carica become completely decalcified when the leaves 
are emptied of their contents in autumn ; the stalks of these cystoliths 
remain unaffected, but the bodies finally come to (ionsist of nothing but 
a shrivelled brown cellulose skeleton (Fig, 217 b)* Considerable 
numbers of such decalcified cystoliths may also bo observed in old 
leaves of Ficus elastica, if the plant has been grown in a small pot for 
some time, a condition of affairs which is likely to i*esult in a shortage 
of calciimi. In such cases the cystoliths clearly undergo a change of 
function ; excretory structures become transformed into repositories of 
reserve-materials, and the temporary surplus of lime is reintroduced 
into tlie metabolic cycle. 

fi. Deiiosits of silica}^'^ 

Silicitication of cell- walls is a phenomenon of widespread occur- 
rence in the vegetable kingdom. For the present it will only be 
necessary to consider those cases in which special cells — usually 
arranged in ap]proxirnately spherical groups — have definite portions 
of their walls thickened and silicified. Generally it is the walls which 
face one another that become silicified in such a group of cells. 
The compact “ silica-corpuscles {KiescFKorper) that arise in this 
way, generally appear as cliaracteristic translucent patches when the 
leaf or other organ in which they occur is examined with a hand- 
lens. Siliceous deposits of this nature are found in the leaves of many 
species of Aristolochia. They are generally composed of a small 
number of epidermal and hypodermal cells ; less frequently they are 
deeply embedded in the mesophyll. In Loranthus curopaeus spherical 
silica-corpuscles occur close to the tip of the leaf, and also along 
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its margins. They either lie in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
bundle-ends, or are actually intersected by them. Very often the 
distal ends of the terminal tracheides penetrate into the centre of such 
a corpuscle (Fig. 218). 

It ij comparatively unusual for silica to be deposited in the cavities 
of cells. In various Orchidaceae, Scd’AMINEAE, and Palms, and also 
in the HYMENorHVLLACEAE, the fibrous strands are accompanied by 
numerous small tongue-shaped cells, the stegmata of Mettenius. In 



Fk;. 218. 

'r.S. throuprli silica-ciorpUHclc in the loaf of Loranthus curopaenti. The corpuscle is 
penetrated by a bundlo-cnd, coinpoacd of a few spiral tracheides. 

these cells the walls next the fibres are more or less extensively 
thickened ; the opposite walls bulge outwai'ds, and consist of a thin 
median strip, which becomes gradually thicker towards either margin. 
Each stegma contains a mass of silica, which, as a rule, fills the cavity 
more or less completely, and seems to be devoid of any organic basis. 

M()biu8 has described the small spherical concretions of silica which 
occur in the leaves of Callwia repeals (Commelynaceae). The bodies in 
question, which have a rough surface, are located in flattened cells cut 
off’ on the outer side of ordinary epidermal elements by periclinal 
walls. Each cell contains several concretions, which are separated 
from one another by outgrowths of the cell-wall ; the cell-cavity is 
thus transformed into a system of passages, in which the silica con- 
cretions are enclosed. 

Space will not permit of more than a bare reference to the peculiar 
silica-corpuscles that occur in the Podosterjaceae, Chrysobalanea|:, 
and in certain other families. 

Silicified cells and silica-corpuscles have been included in the 
category of excretory organs, mainly because nothing definite is known 
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concerning their physiological significance. As a maiter of fact it is 
not improbable that tliey are actually repositories for the reception of 
any excess of silica that may be absorbed by the plant. Like so many 
other physiologically valueless structures, hov ever, they may become 
secondarily adapted for ecological pr '^^/oses. Warming believes that they 
play a mechanical part in the Podostemaceae, which all grow in 
swiftly flowing rivers and streams, and which, therefore, require to bo 
specially protected against the shearing action of the violently agitated 
water.^'^^ 

IV. TffE SECRETORY AND EXCRETORY SYSTEMS IN THE 

THALLOPHYTA, 

The Laminakiaceae contain in all parts of their thalli mucilage- 
canals which liave a very interesting structure. According to Guignard, 
they form a network of schizogenous clefts, lined by groups of cells, 
the glandular character of which is indicated by their abundant 
protoplasm and conspicuous nuclei. These secretory cells are not 
arranged as a continuous epithelium, but are disposed in separate 
patches, each of which may be regarded as a mucilage-gland. It is 
noteworthy t hat this extensive mesh work of mucilage-cavities occa- 
sionally sends forth passages or clefts towards the surface, where they 
end blindly immediateJy beneath the epidermis. Although these 
centrifugal passages do not actually open to the exterior, it is probable 
that they act as outlets for the mucilage.^’''^ 

In many Fungi, resinous secretions are deposited in the interstices 
of interwoven masses of hyphae; but it is quite uncertain whether 
these substances are ever secreted by special glandular hyphae. 
Fungal hyphae arc very frequently encrusted with crystals of calcium 
oxalaic, but actual reservoirs for tlie reception of this substance are 
rarely found. In Phallus caniuus, however, certain segments of the 
slender mycelial hyphae develop into large spherical vesicles, each of 
which is almost completely filled by a sphaerocrystal of calciu7u oxalate. 
The various hyphae with special contents recently observed by 
Istvanfiy, Van Bambeke and others in the Tiielepjioraceae, and 
certain other groups, cannot be considered here, if only because it is 
not definitely known whether the substances that form the contents 
have any nutritive significance or not. Very possibly some of these 
specialised hyphae may actually represent excretory organs, while 
others contain stores of plastic materials, and others again serve as 
conducting tubes. 



SECRETORY AND EXCRETORY ' SYSTEMS 


F. DEVELOPMENT OF SEC&ETOBY AND EXCEETOBY 

OBGANS. 

The organs which have been described in tlie preceding sections of 
this chapter may arise from any one of t.he three primary meristematic 
tissues. 

The mode of origin of secretory organs frfun protoderin requires no 
special explanation, at any rate so far as dcirnial glands are concerned. 

But cases are also known in which glands 
are internal in a to])ooTai)hical sense, and 
yet are purely protoderinal in origin. 
According to Von Hdhnel, the sub- 
epidermal glands of Amorpha, Myrtus, 
and Eugenia belong to this category. 
Tn the case of Am()rj)ha, a group of 
protoderinal cells undergo radial exten- 
sion ; then follow tangential divisions, 
resulting in the differentiatioii of secre- 
tory cells and secondary epidermal ele- 
ments, separated from one another by 
one or two intermediate layers. The 
young gland bulges outwards, its pro- 
todernial origin being perfectly obvious 
at tliis stage. When fully developed, 
however, “ the whole structure is pushed 
downwards into the mesophyll owing to 
the tension in the epidermis,'’ and there 
is nothing to indicate its peculiar mode 
of development. Brom the ontogenetic 
point of view, such secretory organs 
would be classed among dermal glands 
(as Von Ilohnel has indeed suggested), 
whereas they are undoubtedly in- 
ternal so far as actual position is 
concerned. 

According to Banter, the sub-epidermal foliar glands of IHctamnus 
Fraxinella (Fig. 219) occupy an intermediate position between secretory 
organs which are protodermal, and those which originate in the funda- 
mental meristem. The glands in question arise from paired primary 
mother-cells, of which one is protodermal, while the other belongs to the 
ground-meristem. The protodermal element, first of all, undergoes a 
tangential division. The outer of .the resultant daughter-cells produces 
secondary epidermal elements, while the inner gives rise by furth^ 
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divisions to some of the secretory cells. The majority of the latter, 
however, are derived from the other primary mother-cell. Onto- 
genetically, these glands may be compared to the peripheral fibrous 
strands in the haulms of Papyrus antiquorum^ which also arise partly 
from protoderm and partly from fundamental meristem. 

Excretory organs rarely originate in the protoderm. The Eu- 
Crotoneae arc furnished with epidermal oil-cf‘,lls, which sometimes 
protrude in tubular fashion into tlie photosynthetic tissue {r.g, in 
Croton cremophilus and Crotonopsis ahdaris^ according to Froembling). 
Tannin-safis and other elongated excretory elements occur in tlie epi- 
dermis of certain Ciiassulackak, Saxikkagaceae, Gehaxiageae, etc. 
The cystolith-ceils of the Urtjgaceae and Moraceae, and of some 
Acanthaceae, are also protodermal in character. 

The origin of secretory and excretory orgaiis from fundamental 
meristem hardly requires detailed consideration. As a matter of fact, 
the vast majority of internal glands, such as the various secretory 
passages, mucilage-, resin- and oil-cells, crystal- and tannin -sacs are 
derived from ground-nieristeni. The foliar crystal-cells of Citrus^ 
though apparently belonging to the epidermis, are actually sub-epi- 
dermal in origin ; as Guttenberg has shown, they attain tlieir final 
position by active sliding growth, in the course of which they split 
apart the radial walls of the overlying epidermal cells. In this manner^ 
they may push their way as far as the cuticle, and are thus readily 
mistaken for protodermal elements. Eotliert has described a similar 
state of things in tlie case of Eiclthornia speciosa. According to Knott, 
another very remarkable instance of this invasion of the epidermis by 
sub-epidermal elements is furnished by tlu-, stinging-cells of Dale- 
chavipia and Tragia which have been described above. Ibid. Miiller 
states that the apparently epidermal oil-cells of Aristo/ochia are likewise 
sub-epidermal elements, which become su])erficial as a result of sliding 
growth. 

It is the procambium, finally, whicdi gives rise to the secretory 
cells of the resin- (or oil-) passages that occur in the primaxy 
leptome of the Ahaucarieae, Clusiageae and Anagardiageae, and in 
the primary hadrome (of the stem) of various Conifers {Finns, Larix, 
etc.). According to Ambronn, the cortical oil-passages of Umbellifkrae 
probably always originate together with collenchyma- or mestorne- 
bundles from common procambial strands. In conclnsion, it may be 
remarked that stegmata (cf. above, p. 538) are formed by the septation 
of peripheral components of procambial strands which for the rest 
become converted into ))ast fibres. 



CTIAPTER XT. 

THE MOTOR SYSTEM. 

L GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS, 

Movements analogous to those of animals, consisting in a change in 
the space-relations of the wliole organism, or of some of its organs, are 
of widespread occurrence among plants ; such movements are generally 
adaptive in character. An important distinction between the two 
classes of living beings consists in the fact that movement of the 
entire organism — that is, locomotion — is the rule among animals, but 
the exception among plants. Movements of individual organs, 
carried out in the interests of their own physiological activity, or for 
the benefit of other organs, on the other hand, are of general occurrence 
in the vegetable kingdom. 

It is well known that a number of the lowest plants are freely 
motile throughout life, or, at anyrate, at certain stages of their life- 
history. Such cases show that, in spite of what has just been stated, 
we cannot invariably rely upon the prevailing type of movement in 
order to distinguish a plant from an animal. Several distinct inodes 
of locomotion are known, and more than one form of special locomotor 
organ has been evolved for the purpose of carrying out these 
movements. Three principal types of active locomotion may be 
distinguislied. These are exemplified respectively by the amoeboid 
creeping movements of Myxomycete plasmodia, the gliding movements 
of Diatoms, Desmids and Oscillatokieae, and tTie swimming movements 
of Bacteria, Volvocineae, and swarm-spores, which depend upon the 
action of vibrating or undulating flagella. Among Higher Plants, on 
the other hand, active locomotion is unknown ; the only movements of 
translation that occur, are the gradual progression of growing parts of 
the plant-body, and the passive transportation which is almost entirely^ 
restricted to seeds and fruits. The last mentioned movements often 
depend upon the presence of special organs which provide points of 
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app]icatf)n for the external agencies that actnally effect the transporta- 
tion ; this type of adaptation is exemplified by the various contrivances 
which facilitate the dispersal of seeds or fruits by wind. Eje >tion of 
seeds or spores is often also broug ii about by the sudden release of 
tension previously set up by the action of turgor, or in consequence 
of the cohesive power of evaporating celhsap. Many reproductive 
organs are furnished with hygroscopic arrangements, which assist in 
the distribution of the spores or seeds. 

The various parts of the plant-body perform a great number of 
movements of different kinds, which are in no way concerned with 
locomotion or with the transportation of seeds or spores, but which 
serve to effect a suitable adjustment in s]>ace of the individual organs. 
Movements of this type are constantly performed by every highly 
organised plant. Some of them, such as the curling and uncurling of 
the leaves in certain xerophilous Grasses, are due to purely physical 
causes. As a rule, however, such adjustments are special manifesta- 
tions of vital activity, and the energy required for their performance is 
derived from the metabolic activity of living protoplasts. External 
agencies act in general merely as stimuli, which may, however, not 
only induce an organ to move, but also determine tlie direction in 
which the movement takes place. 

In a number of cases such active movements are carried out 
witJiout the aid of special motor-tissues or -organs. The curvatures 
associated with heliotropic and geotropic response, for example, 
are generally performed by organs which are still engaged in longi- 
tudinal extension, and by tissues which will be concerned with 
totally different functions when they are fully developed. Frequently, 
however — more especially in connection with foliage leaves — special 
motor-organs are differentiated; these are usually capable of executing 
repeated movements. Such motor-organs, which may occur on stems, 
petioles, leaf- sheaths, or pinnae, arc termed pulvini. In addition to 
tlie actual motor-elements, they naturally contain other tissues 
belonging to the dermal, skeletal, conducting and otlier systems, for 
the same reason that a photosynthetic organ is not exclusively 
composed of photosynthetic cells. 

The motor system includes all tissues and anatomical features 
which are ] primarily concerned with the execution of passive or active 
movements. It will be found convenient to distinguish between active 
and passive motor- tissues. In the ease of the latter, the movement is 
carried out with the help of external forces, whereas it is characteristic 
of the active type that the requisite energy is provided by the tissue 
itself. The fiying-hairs and -tissues which assist in the dispersal of 
seeds and fruits by wind, thus belong to the class of passive 
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motor-tissues, while the fibrous layer of an anther and the turgesoent 
parenchyma of a pulvinus exemplify tlie active type. Active motor- 
tissues may further be subdivided into two groups. The action of the 
inanimate or mechanical variety is entirely dependent upon physical 
changes, which take place either in cell-walls (imbibition mechanisms), 
or in cell-cavities (cohesion mechanisms). The other group comprises 
the living or physiological motor-tissues, which functionate by virtue of 
the vital activity of their constituent cells. 

On comparing vegetable and animal motor-tissues with one another, 
a striking contrast at once becomes apparent. The motor-tissues of 
plants exhibit great diversity of structure and mechanism. This 
diversity is mainly due to the fact that a variety of physiological pro- 
cesses and anatomical arrangements have been adapted and developed 
for the purpose of carrying out movements ; moreover, this adaptation 
has not taken place at the same level of phylogenetic development in 
every case. In the animal kingdom, on the other hand, the structure 
and mechanism of the motor- tissues are comparatively stereotyped. 
Tliere, movement is almost invariably performed with the aid of (smooth 
or striated) muscle-fibres which are derived, both phylogenetically and 
ontogenetically, from specialised protoplasmic fibrillae. This uniformity 
of the motor-tissues among animals is evidently correlated with the 
fact, that the specialisation in question appeared during the earliest 
stages of evolution, and has subsequently undergone a gradual and 
continuous development. 

In the vegetable kingdom, special contractile protoplasmic organs 
corresponding to muscle-fibres are, so far as is known, entirely absent, 
principally, no doubt, because the prevalence of relatively rigid cell- 
membranes does not admit of the employment of delicate contractile 
protoplasmic fibrils for the purpose of performing movements. Plants 
have thus, as it were, been compelled from the very first to make use 
of cell-walls in the construction of their motor-organs. 

IL PASSIVE MOTOR^TISSUES. 

A. FLYING-HAIRS AND FLYINCJ-TISSUES. 

The flying arrangements of wind-distributed seeds and fruits con- 
sist either of air-containing trichomes, or of the thin sheets of tissue 
whieli are known as ‘‘ wings.” The principal function of these 
stmetures consists in increasing the friction between the air and the 
falling fruit or seed, so as to prolong the sojourn of the latter in the 
air ; as a result, the seed obtains a better chance of being carried to a 
distant point by the wind. Where, as often happens, their flying- 
organs expose a large surface to the wind, seeds may be carried over 
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great distances. The form and orientation of flying-organs and their 
relation to the mechani(*s of flight, cannot be discussed in detail here : 
the organography of the organs in question has been fully dealt with 
by Dingier. In the present work attention must be concentrated 
upon the anatomy and histology of organs of flight.^*^® 

Flying-hairs sometimes envelop the whole seed uniformly, as in 
Gossypiuvi, In Salix, Fopulus, JEpilohiuin, Asclepias, etc., they form a 
terminal tuft, which acts as a parachute ; the silky or woolly pappus of 
the fruits of Compositae illustrates this latter type of arrangement. 
The flying apparatus of a seed or fruit usually comprises a very large 
number of hairs ; the minute and exceedingly light seeds 
of Aeschynanthit^y however, are only provided with three 
hairs apiece. 

Typically, flying-hairs are unicellular structures of 
considerable size ; tliose of Cotton, for example, vary 
between 2 and 6 cm. in length. The multicellular 
bristles of the Compositae are usually '' feathered ” in 
various ways. The hairs which cover the rays of the 
pappus of Trayopogon oricntale, etc., become interwoven 
into a network or web expanded in a single plane. In 
Centa%trea calocepliMa the two margins of the bristles are 
fringed with hairs, which are set so closely together 
as to form a continuous membrane, at any rate in 
the lower half of the bristle ; by this means the surface 
exposed to the wind is increased more than twofold 
(Fig. 220). 

In accordance with their function, the structure of flying-hairs 
is always such as to combine lightness with rigidity; the cell- walls 
are at most moderately thickened, but at the same time possess very 
considerable tensile strength. The latter property is conspicuously 
developed in the case of Cotton, which has been tested with reference 
to this point in the following manner. A single hair, 2 or 3 cm. in length, 
is cemented at both ends to narrow strips of paper. One of the strips is 
fixed immovably, while to the other is fastened a tiny paper bag into 
which fine sand is cautiously poured ; in this way the absolute breaking 
load of a single hair can le determined to within Vo^irth of a gram. 
The effectivi^ cross-sectional area of the hair must then be estimated 
by careful measurement, when the load per sq. mm. can at once be 
calculated. By this method the breaking strain of cotton “ fibres 
{Le, the flying-hairs of the seeds) is found to lie between 18 and 
22 kg.; the flying-hairs of Oossypium are therefore equal in strength to 
the toughest bast-fibres. 

The general construction of the fisring-tissues of winged seeds and 
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fruits is likewise arranged so as to reduce the specific gravity of the 
whole structure as much as possible, without impairing its inflexibility 
and shear-resistance. 



Fia. 221. 


Flying-tissue of the winged seed of Cedvn^ Libani. A. T.S. tlirough the thin part 
of the wing. li. T.S. through the thicker reghni. C, A portion of the thin region in 
surface view. 


The simpler types of “ wing ” are entirely made up of one or more 
layers of flying-tissue. Among tlie Abietjneae the flying-tissue of the 

winged seeds is not, as might be supposed, 
A an outgrowth of the testa, but represents 

a specialised portion of the ovuliferous 
scale, consisting mainly of epidermal 
cells, but to some extent also of sub- 
epidermal layers. In Cadrus Lihaniy for 
example, the thinner portion of the wing 
is composed of a single cell-layer, which, 
as already stated, corresponds to a por- 
tion of the epidermis of the ovuliferous 
scale ; its component cells are elongated, 
and have fairly thick radial walls pi^o- 
vided with numerous pits (Fig. 221 A). 
These radial walls form a rigid frame- 
work with its meshes closed by the thin 
tangential walls, which collectively con- 
stitute a continuous flying-membrane. 
Fragments of the disintegrated hypo- 
dermal layer adhere to the lower side of 
the wing in this region. The thicker 
portions of the wing comprise two or 
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Flying-tisH\io of the winged seed of 
Spathodea campnnul nta. A. Part of a T.S. 
through the wing. B. Part of a T.S. 
through the wing after treatment with 
caustie potash. C. Small portion of one 
of the colls of the flying-tissue in surface 
view. 
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three sub-epidermal layers in addition to the epidermis (Fig. 221 b). 
Here the cells are ovf)l in cross-section, and have their walls uniformly 
thickened and lignihed ; the cells of innermost layer are usually 
much compressed. 

The thin transparent wing of the seed of Spathodea campannlata 
is composed throughout of a single layer of flyiag-cells. These cells 
are prosenchymatous and arranged in radial I'ows ; their lateral walls 
are so greatly thickened as to appear almost circular in cross-section. 



T.S, through the wing of tJic seed of Zfnronia marrorarpa (traversing tlio thicker 
]M>rtion of the wing). 


The actual liying-meinbrane consists again of the delicate tangential 
walls, which are stretched over the rigid framework of rods formed 
by the radial walls. In its natural state this fiying-membraue is 
depressed between the rods to such an extent, that the outer and 
inner tangential walls meet (Fig. 222 a); the two halves of the 
membrane can be separated by treatment with caustic potash (Fig. 
222 b). When examined in surface view, these tangential walls 
exhibit a delicate oblique striation, which is due to the presence 
of microscopic fibrillar thickenings. Both the radial and the tangential 
walls assume a greyish-violet coloration on treatment with ch lor- zinc- 
iodine. 
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The large satiny wings of Zanonia macrocarpa are also exclusively 
composed of flying-tissue of a very remarkable type. The extremely 
delicate margin of the wing consists of very thin-walled elongated 
cells. A transverse section through the thicker central portion shows 
that the two epidermal layers which constitute the actual flying-membrane 
are linked together by loosely arranged, single -layered plates of tissue, 
which are also connected among themselves by cross- ties (Fig. 223). 
In a longitudinal section these buttressing plates are seen to consist 
of tabular cells, which are mostly very thick-walled ; the terminal 
elements in each buttress expand so as to provide a large surface of 
attachment to the flying-membrane. The epidermal cells are likewise 
thick-walled and cohere very firmly, owing to the fact that their 
lateral walls are sinuous, and thus interlock ; the cells of the buttresses 
are also frequently dove-tailed in a similar fashion. 

The wings of fruits often have a more complicated structure than 
those of seeds, owing to the presence of vascular bundles {Ulmus), or 
stout mechanical strands (Acer), in addition to the actual flying-tissue. 
As Wahl has shown, such accessory tissues are always disposed in 
accordance with the mechanical requirements of the wing.^*^® 

Where the wing is the morphological equivalent of a leaf, it usually 
acts, to some extent, as a photosynthetic organ, at any rate while it is 
young ; in such cases, the structure of the organ naturally embodies a 
compromise between the demands of two ditferent functions. 

B. FLOATING.TIS8UES.27o 

The seeds and fruits of water- and strand-plants are generally dis- 
persed through the agency of water-currents. It is, therefore, most 
essential that the organs in question should be able to float for pro- 
longed periods ; this necessity has led to the development and special- 
isation of air-containing floating-tissues. Schimper discriminates between 
several types of floating-tissue, which differ in structure, and in their 
arrangement in the pericarp or testa. In some cases (Cerhera Odollarn, 
Lagiiiicularia racemosa, Nipa fruticans, Aegiccras mogm) the tissue in 
(question contains many large intercellular air-spaces, and thus resembles 
spongy parenchyma. More frequently, however, intercellular spaces 
are feebly developed or altogether absent, and the air is contained in 
cell-cavities. The cell-walls are thin, and often crowded with pits ; 
they never consist of unmodified cellulose, but are often lignified, and 
sometimes impregnated with substances of uncertain composition. A 
very important property of such floating- tissues consists in the fact 
that they are pervious to air, but very impervious to water, so that 
they remain full of air for a long time, even in contact with water. 
Schimper found that fragments of the floating-tissue of Barringtonia 
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speciosa and Cynometra caulijlora do not sink in a 3 per cent, sohition of 
brine even after being immersed for twenty-two weeks. 

Where the floating-tissue of the seed or fruit is superficial, as it is 
in many strand-plants {Cocos nucifera, Ban ingtonia Catappa, Lman- 
itzera, Garapa^ etc.), it is usuallj traversed by numerous mechanical 
strands which prevent it from being easily abraded. In other cases 
{Calophyllum inopliyllum, Ximmia americana^ Cycas circinaliSy Excoecaria 
Agallocha) the incoherent floating- tissue is protected by being enclosed 
within a hard endocarp or testa. 

Kolpin Eavn has shown, that the seeds of many of our native marsh- 
aiid water-plants are provided with floating- tissues of a similar nature 
to those which have just been described. 

III. ACTIVE MOTOll-TISSUES. 

A. HYGROSCOPIC OR IMIHBITION MECHANISMS.-^' 

The hygroscopic swelling and shrivelling of cell-walls involves 
changes in the volume of the membranes concerned, which, under 
suitable conditions, may produce a very ap])reciab]e amount of move- 
ment, in the shape of a curvature or torsion of some limited portion 
of the plant-body. It is an essential feature of every hygroscopic 
mechanism, that the two sides of the motor apparatus — which may con- 
sist of an extensive tissue, of a single cell or even of part of a cell — 
should be antagonistic in behaviour. The principle upon which the 
requisite antagonism usually depends may be explained as follows : 

If the lateral walls of a cylindrical cell all have the same powers 
of imbibition, a loss or gain of water will always produce a simple con- 
traction or extension of the cell. Curvature can only result, when two 
opposite longitudinal strips of the cell- wall have unequal powers of 
swelling, so that one of them undergoes a greater amount of elongation 
than the other when water is absorbed. The same statement applies 
— miUatis mutandis — in the case of a cylindrical mass of tissue. The 
amount of curvature obviously depends in the first instance upon the 
difference between the swelling capacities of the antagonistic sides, and 
is unaffected by the relative thickness of the cell-walls. The energy 
involved in the movement, on the other hand, varies directly as the 
thickness of the active membranes. As a matter of fact, hygroscopic 
curvatures of plant-organs always take place in opposition to more or 
less powerful resistances ; hygroscopic motor-cells are, therefore, usually 
more or less thick-walled. 

The change in the volume of a cell-wall which accompanies a change 
of water-content, depends not only upon the quantity, of water removed 
or introduced, but also upon the molecular or micellar structure of 
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the membrane. The last-mentioned factor is responsible for the 
unequal distribution of the water of imbibition in different directions 
within the membrane. This fact, which is of fundamental importance 
for the theory of hygroscopic movement, was first established by 
Zimmermann. It is the differences in the power of imbibition in 
different tangential planes which are of the greatest importance. In 
the case of a spindle-shaped cell, the most active expansion and con- 
traction of the walls may take place either in the transverse or in the 
longitudinal direction. In the former instance it is evident that 
water of imbibition is most readily introduced (or removed) in the 
transverse direction, whereas the longitudinal direction is favoured in 
the other case. 

If we try to express this differential imbibition in terms of the 
molecular structure of the membranes, we are forced to assume 
that the molecular or micellar groups cohere with different inten- 
sities in different tangential planes. Where they form continuous 
longitudinal series water will be incorporated more readily between 
adjacent longitudinal rows, — that is, transversely — than between succes- 
sive micellae of one and the same series — that is, in the longitudinal 
direction. If, on the contrary, the micellae are arranged in transverse 
series, water is most easily introduced between adjacent transverse 
rows, that is, longitudinally. Tor a little reflection will show, that the 
cohesion cannot be so great between adjacent micellar series as it is 
between successive micellae of the same fibrillar series, and that, con- 
sequently, the introduction of water between two series — that is, at 
right angles to their long axes — is opposed by a resistance smaller than 
that which has to be overcome before successive micellae in the same 
series can be piislied a])art. 

The orientation of micellar series in a membrane can be deduced 
from the arrangement of its slit-like pits or tliickeniiig fibres, as well 
as from any striations that may be visible, since, so far as is known, the 
two sets of features are always correlated in tlm same way. If, for 
example, an elongated cell is found to be furnished with longitudinal 
or very oblique series of slit-shaped pits, it may be safely concluded 
that the greatest swelling (and contraction) will take place in the 
transverse direction. Where, on the other hand, the pits are elongated 
transversely, or nearly so, the greatest swelling (and contraction) will 
take place in the longitudinal direction. In either case the maximum 
extension or contraction may vary, according to Eichholz, between 
5 per cent, and 20 per cent. Where the histological features give no 
clue, the axes of maximum expansion and contraction may be de- 
termined by observing the optical behaviour of the cell-walls in polarised 
light. 
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This principle of differential imbibition finds a great variety of 
applications in the construction of hygroscopic mechanisms. In all 
such cases, the cell-walls on the two antagonistic sides of the motor 
apparatus differ in the manner described above in their molecular 
structure, and hence in their powers of swelling and contracting. The 
requisite antagonism may, liowever, also be produced in other ways, as 
will be seen later on in the case of anthers. 

As regards their sliape and detailed structure, hygroscopic motor- 
cells exhibit a good deal of variety. The prosenehymatous thick- 
walled forms are connected by various transitiojial types with genuine 
mechanical fibres. As a matter of fact, ordinary bast-fibres may assist 
in the production of movements, besides performing their principal 
mechanical functions. For cells of this com])osite type Eichholz 
suggests the name of “ dynamo-static elements. In the same way 
the term dynamic cell (Eichholz's actual phrase is “ specifisch-dyna- 
faischc Zelle ”) may be applied to any thick- walled prosenehymatous 
element which has its cell- wall molecules or micellae arranged in 
transverse I’ings, or very gently inclined spiral series, and which under- 
goes very well-marked longitudinal contraction on losing water. Par- 
enchymatous hygroscopic cells are also far from uncommon ; they may 
be isodiamctric, or more or less rod-shaped. The thickness of their cell- 
walls varies greatly ; very oftcii local thickenings are developed, which 
play an important part in the mechanism of movement. The walls are 
also generally lignified, but this featui'e does not seem to be in any 
way directly correlated witli the hygroscopic properties of the mem- 
branes. 

The preceding generalisations, which are based upon elaborate 
researches by Zimmermann, Schwendener, Eichholz, and Steinbrinck 
(especially upon those of the last-irieiitioned author), may now be 
illustrated by a few concrete examples. The peristome of Mosses 
is an excellent instance of a hygroscopic apparatus formed by the 
l)ersistence of certain definite portions of the walls of cells, which 
otherwise become disorganised. Where the peristome is double, 
hygroscopic properties are usually restricted to the teeth of the outer 
series. In damp weather, the hygroscopic teeth curl inwards, thereby 
closing the orifice of the capsule and preventing the escape of the 
spores, which, of course, cannot be effectively distributed during rain. 
When the air is dry, the teeth curl outwards, and spore-dispersal can 
proceed unchecked. Each peristome- tooth is made up of an inner and 
an outer cellulose lamella. Ontogeiietically, these lamellae represent 
local thickenings of the partition -walls between two adjacent cell- 
layers ; consequently they are separated from one another by a middle 
lamella. 'Now Steinbrinck has shown that the axes of maximum 
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contraction of the two lamellae almost always cross one another at 
right angles ; in this way the requisite antagonism between the two 
sides of the peristome- tooth is ensured. 

Certain seeds and fruits are furnished with hygroscopic flying- 
hairs, which curl inwards from the base when wetted, so as to become 
closely,, appressed to the surface of the fruit (or to the style or 
pappus-ray, as the case may be), whereas in dry air they spread 

outwards. At the base of each hair 
there is a more or less extensive 
hygroscopic zone, in which the cell-wall 
consists of transversely seriated micellae 
on the outer or convex, and of longi- 
tudinally seriated particles on the inner 
or concave side. Not infrequently, the 
fact that the side of the hair which 
contracts most strongly on drying is 
made up of transverse micellar rows, 
can be inferred, without any examina- 
tion of the optical properties of the 
membrane, from the presence of trans- 
versely elongated slit- shaped pits. In 
Dry as Drmrvmondiy Anemone Pulsatilla^ 
etc., a cushion-like enlargement of the 
more highly contractile side of the wall 
increases the intensity of curvature 
(Fig. 224). 

In other instances, the antagonism 
between the two sides of the hygroscopic 
organ is due to their being composed of 
different tissues. The involucral bracts of the ripe capitula of Centaurea 
and certain other Compositae curl inwards in damp, and outwards in dry 
air, thereby preventing the wind-dispersed fruits from escaping during 
rainy weather. The following description of the thick-walled motor- 
tissue of the bracts of Centaurea is based on Steinbrinck’s account. 
Immediately beneath the outer surface — which, on drying, becomes the 
concave side — is situated a layer of prosenchymatous cells with 
transversely elongated pits; from what has been said above, it is 
evident that this layer will swell more actively in the longitudinal 
than in the transverse direction ; conversely, on drying, the ‘most 
pronounced contraction will be longitudinal. The second layer — 
reckoning from the outside — is parenchymatous in character ; its walls 
are also transversely pitted, but have a smaller power of imbibition 
than those of the first layer. The following layer is likewise 



Flying-hairs. A. Drt/as DrummondL 
B, Anemone pulmfUla. (Only tho basal 
portions of the hairs art* shown.) 
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parenchymatous, but has somewhat oblique pits. Next the inner 
surface of the bract — which becomes the convex side on drying — there 
is a second prosenchymatous layer with very oblique or longitudinal 
pits, a feature which shows it to be the component antagonistic to the 
outermost layer. Evidently the axes of maximum contraction of the 
two prosenchymatous layers intersect one another at right angles ; on 
drying, the outermost undergoes the greatest, the innermost the 
smallest, amount of contraction in the longitudinal direction, and the 
whole bract consequently curls outwards. 

In the genus Campanula the valves of the capsule, which likewise 
curl and uncurl longitudinally, have a structure very similar to that 
of the bracts of Centanrea, Here thf.TC is an outermost zone of 
transversely pitted j)arenchyrnatous elements, a middle zone of somewhat 
more elongated cells with slightly oblique pits, and an innermost layer 
of parenchymatous cells with pits which are longitudinal or very oblique. 

According to Steinbrinck, the branches of the familiar Rose of 
Jericho {Anastatica hierochuntica), which curl inwards when dry and 
outwards when wet, contain a mechanism of the same type. In the 
adaxial half of each branch the fibrous mot/or-cells are transversely 
pitted, while the corresponding elements in the abaxial half have very 
oblique pits ; the antagonism is, therefore, of the same nature as in 
Centanrea and Campwmda, 

In the cases which have just been described, the cells of all the 
component layers are elongated in the same direction, namely, in the 
same sense as the whole organ. The requisite antagonism between 
opposite sides is therefore attained, not by any special orientation of 
the active cells, but mainly by differences in the micellar structure of 
the walls in opposite layers. In other words, the axes of maximum 
contraction of the cell-walls run in different directions on the two 
antagonistic sides. It is evident that the same effect might be 
produced in a different way, if cells all possessing the same micellar 
structure were arranged in rows whiclfe ran in different directions on 
the two sides of the organ. Let us, forf^xample, consider the case of 
an organ in which the cells are all elongi^d transversely on one side, 
and longitudinally on the other. It is a^i^nied that all the cell- walls 
‘consist of longitudinal or very oblique mic^||^r rows — as shown by the 
orientation of the pits — so that they conAipt more strongly in the 
transverse than in the longitudinal dire^i^i- Such an organ, on 
drying, will tend to curve towards the sidf^iiiposed of transversely 
elongated cells. In order, however, that th^'i^J^uents in question may 
be able to overcome the resistance of extended 

elements, they must either form a thicker la^^^ endowed with a 
greater power of imbibition. ^ " 
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This method of producing hygroscopic antagonism with the aid of 
crossed cell-layers woven structure/’ gcwcbeartige StruMur) was 
known to Kraus and Hildebrand. Steinbrinck was, however, the first 
to point out that the mechanism of many explosive ” dry fruits 

depends upon the same tlynainical principle. Excellent illustrations 
are provided by Papilionaceous legumes, and by the capsules of 
Liliackae, Rutaceae and Ericaceae (tribe Eiiodoreae). The 
dehiscence of most legumes appears to involve spiral torsion of each 
valve, but in reality the movement consists of a simple curvature 

around an axis which is inclined 

^ " - - to the long axis of the valve. The 

i I 1 ’r"' 1 r 1 II i: \ inner side of the valve is occupied 

• ri-P-l — 1 by a more or less extensive zone 

— ry— I thick- Walled fibrous motor-cells 

M (Eig- 225 which are elongated 
1 in the direction of the axis of 
^ I curvature, that is, at an angle of 
30”-40° with the long axis of the 
^ ^ antagonistic tissue con- 

— ■ — \ sists of the thick-walled outer 

epidermis (Eig. 225 which is 
^ sometimes supplemented by a few 

^ ^ sub-epidermal layers. These an- 

tagonistic elements are elongated 
approximately at right angles to 

Oblique tmnsveiso section (tukcii parallel to the 4.1^^ 4-1^^ 

axis of curvature) through one of the valve8 of the tllO lOllg aXeS 01 tllB mOtor-CCllS. 
pod of Lathyrus lati/olius ; f,, outer epidorniiK ; 

p, tbin-wallod parenchyma ; &, thick-walled motor- lllC gCJllCUlate aWIlS 01 inaiiy 

tisHue ; e.j, inner epidermic, and are the two 

antagonistic iayor«.) vriasses and tlie awn-liKio appen- 

dages of the mericarps of certain 
Geraniaceae execute twisting movements of a hygroscopic cliaracter, 
which gradually force the fruits into the ground, owing to the 
presence of backwardly directed stiff bristles just behind their 
boring points. The mechanism of these torsions has been studied 
in detail by E. Darwin and by Zimmermann ; both these authors 
conclude, that tlie twisting action depends upon the structure of the 
individual elements of the fibrous tissue, which forms the bulk of the 
hygroscopic organ in such > cases. According to Zimmermann, it is 
the more peripheral bast-fibres that are mainly responsible for the 
movement. In these, as in many similar cells, . the micellae are 
arranged in left-handed sjpiral series. The more internal stereides, 
on the contrary, do not twist actively, but serve to increase the 
torsion of the whole organ, owing to the marked contraction which 
they undergo on drying’. The peripheral fibres may be isolated by 
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treatment with potash, which reagent also causes the cell-walls to 
swell very considerably. Tn these circumstances, they exhibit a very 
well-marked right-handed torsion, which can be readily observed 
under the microscope; drying conversely prod^ces a left-lianded twist. 
The entire mechanism thus again depends essefitially upon the fact, that 
the tangential imbibition is greatest at right angles to the long axes of 
the sinistral micellar series, and smallest in the direction parallel to 
those series. 

The present section may conclude with a brief consideration of the 
dehiscence-mechanisms of anthers, a difficult problem which has formed 
the subject of numerous researches, but which still remains partially 
unsolved. As a general rule, each antlier-lobe dehisces by means of 
a single longitudinal slit, which is common to the two pollen-sacs. Tn 
dry air, the two valves or flaps of the anther wall curl away from the 
slit, and thus allow the ])ollen to escape freely. If the anther is wetted, 
the valves at once uncurl and close over the slit. The hypoderinal cells 
of the valves are ])rovided with very characteristic fibrous thickening ; 
they constitute the so-called fibrous or mechanical layer, which is alto- 
gether responsible for the movements of the valves, the epidermis taking 
no active part whatever in that process. According to Steinbrinck, the 
fibrous thick(mings are generally arranged, in each cell, in such a way 
that “ they traverse the whole length of the radial walls, and unite on 
the inner tangential walls to form a stellate or reticulate framework, 
a system of parallel bars, or sometimes even a massive plate, while the 
outer tangential wall always remains entirely unthickened.” The fibrous 
layer therefore possesses two antagonistic sides, consisting respectively 
of the outer and the inner tangential walls, iliat differ appreciably as 
regards their rigidity, one being stiffened by means of special thickenings 
which are wanting in the other. During the tangential contraction of 
the fibrous cells which follows upon loss of water, their delicate outer 
walls will tend to collapse more than their inner walls, since the latter 
are supported by thickening fibres (Fig. 226); the whole valve will 
consequently curl outwards in dry air. According to this view, which 
was first put forward by Leclerc dii Sablon, the dehiscence of anthers 
depends upon a genuine hygroscopic mechanism, the active comj)onent 
of which is represented by the unthickened portions of the radial walls 
of the fibrous cells. Purkinje, Meyer, Chatin and Schinz, on the other 
hand, all attribute the movements of anther-valves to the hygroscopic 
properties of the fibrous thickenings themselves ; this hypothesis has 
recently been revived l)y J. M. Schneider, who maintains that, in the 
case of Tulipa, at any rate, the inner side of each curved thickening 
fibre is more hygroscopic than the outer side, with the result that the 
curvature of all the fibres increases on drying. ^ 
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Among recent investigators, Schwendener, Colling and Schneider 
all maintain that the dehiscence of anthers is a hygroscopic phenomenon. 
A strong argument in favour of this view is based by Schwendener 
upon the fact, that the valves do not begin to curl outwards, until every/ 
particle of liquid has disappeared from the cavities of the fibrous cells 
and the cell-walls have begun to lose water. The following experiment, 
performed by the author, also suggests that the hygroscopic properties of 
the cell-walls in the mechanical layer are at any rate partly responsible 
for the movement of the valves. Transverse sections of air-dried anthers 
of Tulipa Gcsneriana or Fritillaria imperialis are mounted in a moivSt 

chamber and examined under the 
microscope ; the valves, which were 
widely open in the dry condition, 
will be seen to curl rapidly inwards 
in the damp atmosphere, although 
they are not actually wetted ; this 
movement is, however, not necessarily 
hygroscopic in character. If the 
sections are now exposed to dry air, 
the valves soon begin to curl out- 
wards again. It should be stated 
that this opening movement never 
proceeds so far as to lead to a re- 
versal of the curvature or even to 
a straightening of the valves. The 
sections appear quite opaque throughout this experiment, a fact which 
proves that the cells are filled with air, both during the inward 
curvature, and while the valves are uncurling. There can therefore be 
no doubt, that the partial opening of the valves, in this instance, is a 
purely hygroscopic movement. 

While Kamerling and Steinbrinck undoubtedly go too far when they 
relegate the whole mechanism of anther-dehiscence to the category of 
cohesion-movements (cf. the next section), it cannot be denied that co- 
hesion plays some part in connection with the opening of anther-valves ; 
it is the quantitative value of this factor which is still uncertain. Co- 
hesion may actually supply the entire motive power in certain instances. 
Colling states that this condition is realised in the case of Tacca mac- 
rantha, Polygala grandis, Sagittaria naians, and Salvia officinalis. The 
same investigator, on the other hand, found a hygroscopic mechanism to 
be present in more than one hundred of the species which he examined* 
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Isolated cells of the fibrous layer from the 
anther-wall of lUitim candiduiu. A, when 
moistened; B, lii the dry state; a, outer; 
i, inner tangential wall. After Steinbrinck, 
serni-diugrrammatic. 
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B. COHESION MECHANISMS,f2 

Hygroscopic mechanisms, as we have seen, depend entirely upon 
the swelling power of the cell-membrane, t^ohesion movements, on 
the contrary (which have been studied by Steinbrinck, Schrodt and 
Kamerling), are brought about by the water contained in the cavities 
of the motor-cells, the cell-walls at most undergoing passive deforma- 
tion, which may result in a condition oi strain. 

The mode of action of a cohesion mechanism may be explained as 
follows : As the water contained in the lumen of a motor-cell diminishes 
in volume through evaporation, it draws the thin portions of the cell- 
membrane inwards owing to the adhesion between the liquid and the 
wet cell-wall. The traction exerted in this way, depending as it does 
to a large extent upon the very considerable internal cohesion of 
water, is suflicient to produce deformation of any specially thickened 
cell-walls tliat may be present; these are accordingly brought into 
a condition of strain. As evaporation continues, there comes a time 
when the cell- wall resists any further invagination or other deformation, 
or, in other words, overcomes the internal cohesion of tlie contained 
water ; the previously continuous water-column thereupon collapses, — 
or, it may he, breaks away from the cell-wall — and a vacuum is suddenly 
formed in the cell-cavity. The cell-wall is in all probability almost, 
if not entirely, impervious to air in the dry state, so that this vacuum 
may persist for some time. As the membrane is readily permeated by 
water, renewed access of water quickly causes the vacuum to disappear 
again ; hence the entire process may be repeated again and again. 

What may be termed the primary movement, in sucli cases, evi- 
dently depends upon contraction of the thin portions of the Wall, the 
thicker regions undergoing a much smaller amount of deformation. 
This movement, of course, takes place quite gradually, its speed being 
determined by the rate at which water is evaporating. When the 
internal cohesion of the water has been finally overcome, the cell-walls 
may, from causes vliich are still obscure, persist in their state of 
tension ; more usually, however, the elasticity of the strained thickened 
regions comes into play, and tlie collapse of the water-column is accom- 
panied by an instantaneous release of tension, which results in a 
sudden jerky secondary movement. 

The best-known illustration of a cohesion mechanism is provided by 
an ordinary Fern-sporangium. In the PoLYroDiACEAB, the single-layered 
sporangium-wall is furnished with an annulus, which extends over the 
back and apex of the sporangium, and as far as the middle of its 
anterior face ; this annulus consists of a row of cells with very thick 
inner and lateral, but with unthickened outer walls (Fig. 227 a). 
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When water is removed by evaporation from the cavities of the 
annulus cells, its cohesive power causes the thin outer walls to sink 
inwards, with the result that the thick, rigid, lateral walls are drawn 
closer together. The whole annulus consequently tends to straightenyf 
itself, and in so doing brings about the dehiscence of the sporangium. As 
water continues to escape, the annulus may gradually bend far back- 
wards, so that the side which was formerly convex (i.e, the outer ot 
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Dohiscoiico of a Fcni-sporaoKium (PUria, h)3.). A. rUi)e, b\it kUU intact, spo- 
rangium. B. Sporiingiuin dcliiscing. Annulus cuirvod outwards and about to I'ecoil ; 
most of the spores still unshed. C. After the recoil of the annulus ; all tl)o spores 
ejected. 


thin-walled side) becomes concave (Fig. 227 b). This primary move- 
ment takes place quite slowly. Tlie drawing-iii of the outer walls, and 
the deformation or lateral approximation of the radial septa, finally 
become so pronounced that the gfbhesion of the water is no longer able 
to withstand the elastic tension/ of tlie membranes; when this stage is 
reached, the water-columns in the cells suddenly collapse, the tensions 
in the radial and outer walls are instantly released, the wliole annulus 
recoils with a violent jerk, and, striking against the surface of the leaf, 
throws the sporangium bodily upwards, or to one side. It is this, 
sudden secondary movement, that actually brings about the dispersal of 
tlie spores. Repeated ejaculation may take place, if the water-columns 
do not give way simultaneously in all the cells of the annulus. 

In the Hymenophvll.vceae and Cyatheaceae, where the oblique 
annulus completely encircles the sporangium, the mechanism is the 
same as in the Polypodiaceae. P'or an account of the variations in 
detail exhibited by other Pteridophyte-sporangia, the reader is referred 
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to the writii)gs of Leclerc du Sabloii, Goebel, Steir.brinck, and Ur- 
sprung ; the last-mentioned author states that hygroscopic action plays 
a part in certain ca-ses. 

According to Kamerling, the elaters of Liverworts also afford an 
excellent illustration of a cohesion TnechaTusm. Typical ekLers occur 
in most Jungermanniales and Marchantiales. They are long, spindle- 
shaped structures, which, after the dehiscence of the sporangium, 
execute jerkv movements, and so help to break up the spore-mass, and 
to disseminate the individual spores. Each elater has a thin wall 
provided with two parallel spiral thickening fibres. When water is 
withdrawn from the cavity of tlic elater, the thin strips between the 
spiral fb>res are drawn inwards, owdiig to tlie internal cohesion of the 



A. Diagram of a loaf of Featiira in T.8. ; a-a, loaf exjuLiidod ; b-h, leaf folded 

up. Sub-opidcrnial filtrous tissue of the lower side Hliadod. li. T.H. aeroHs (»uc of tlio 
furrows on the upper side. Note the large epidermal cells at- the bottom of th(‘ 
furrow. After Tschircli. 


liquid; the radius of eurvature of the fibres consequently diminishes, 
and the number of spiral turns is increascv]. In other words, the 
elaters undergo torsion, and the thickening fibres become wound up 
like the mainspring of a watch. When the tension in the membrane 
becomes greater than the internal cohesion of the water, the spiral 
fibres return with a sudden jerk to their original position. 

Some of the movements of vegetative organs also de])en(l upon 
cohesion. The leaves of many xerophiloiis Grasses (especially steppe- 
inhabiting species) liecome folded, or curl up, when they are insuffi- 
ciently supplied with water, in order to avoid excessive transpiration 
(Fig. 228). Such curling or rolling Grass-leaves are furnished with a 
number of longitudinal grooves on the upper side. Tlie epidermal 
cells which are situated at the bottom of these furrows, are dis- 
tinguished by their large size (especially as regards their vertical 
diameter), and by the thin and flexible character of their walls. The 
abaxial half of the leaf contains sub-epidermal fibrous ribbons or 
strands (Fig. 228 a). Opinions differ with regard to the precise 
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mechanism of the curling movement. Duval-Jouve believes that the 
curling is due to the active contraction of the large epidermal cells at 
the bases of the furrows, which takes place when their turgor is 
diminished owing to active transpiration. Tschirch, on the other hand, , 
regafrds the abaxial fibrous strands as the active components; he 
assumes that the internal fibrous layers have a greater power of 
imbibition (and hence a greater tendency to contract on drying) than 
the more superficial layers. According to Steinbrinck, finally, the 
mechanism is a cohesive one, and depends principally upon the action of 
the large epidermal cells in the furrows and of the green mesophyll, 
and to a smaller extent, also, to that of the wide internal bast-fibres. 
In the author’s o^yn opinion, Steinbrinck’s view is the most plausible. 

There is still much uncertainty, in most cases, as to whether any 
particular mechanism depends upon imbibition or upon cohesion. The 
difficulty is due partly to the comparatively recent discovery of the 
cohesive type of mechanism, and partly to two accessory factors which 
complicate the main issue. In the first place, the action of a given 
mechanism may depend upon cohesion up to a certain stage of desicca- 
tion, but after that may be entirely a. matter of differential imbibition; 
there is no doubt that the dehiscence of certain Fern-sporangia is a 
composite effect of this sort. Secondly, movements of homologous organs 
are often performed with the aid of totally different mechanisms in 
closely related species. Both these circumstances will have to be 
taken into account in future investigations of this subject. 

C. LIVING MOTOR-TISSUES.s*^^ 

Among the various types of movement in which living tissues play 
an active part, we may, first of all, mention certain more or less violent 
movements performed by floral organs or fruits owing to release of 
tissue-tensions. Explosive movements of this kind are executed, in 
connection with the dispersal of pollen, by the staminal filaments in 
Parietaria, Urtica and other Ujiticaceae, and in Atripkx and Spinacia, 
by the gynosternium of Stylidiiivi adnatuni, by the carina of Indigofem 
and by the stalk connecting the pollinia of Catasetim, with their common 
adhesive disc. The different modes of explosive dehiscence of fruits 
exemplified by Lnpatiens, Cardmtiine hirsuta^ CyclantJiera eocplodcns^ etc., 
likewise pertain to this first category of physiological movements. The 
external features of these movements, and the main principles of the 
underlying mechanism, are sufficiently well understood. The anatomico- 
physiological aspect of the subject, however, still awaits detailed 
investigation.'^^* 

The second group of physiological movements comprises all those 
various forms of curvature which are executed by means of asym- 
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metrical growth on the part of the curving structuio, hut without the 
assistance of specialised motor-organs or -tissues. The curvature 
always takes place principally in that portion of the organ which is 
undergoing longitudinal extension at the time. Such growth-curvatures 
may be autonomous in character, in which case they are aiso known as 
‘‘ nutations ” ; “ tropistic growth curvatures, on the other hand (such 
as geotropic, heliotropic, hydrotropic curvatures, etc.), are induced [and 
directed] by external stimuli. Growth-movements of this type cannot 
be further considered here, because they are generally executed as it 
were incidentally by parenchymatous tissues which are possessed of 
principal functions of a totally different kind. The third and last class 
of physiological movements are characterised by the fact that, whether 
due to asymmetrical growth, to turgor- variation or to some other cause, 
they are invariably carried out with the aid of special motor-tissues, 
which may be located in special motor-organs. Here also, the move- 
ment almost always takes the form of a curvatux^e, which may be 
either autonomous or induced. 

We shall start by discussing a few cases in which the motor- tissues 
are not restricted to definite motor-organs. This simple condition is 
exemplified by sensitive stamens, styles and stigmatic lobes. The 
characteristic featiu’e of the mechanism is the active longitudinal con- 
ti'action which the motor-tissues undergo, as tlie i^esult of mechanical 
stimulation.^^^ 

In Cenfavrea and other Cynaueae the five staminal filaments of 
each floret are bent outwards in the resting condition ; when touched, 
they undergo a contraction amounting to between 10 and 25 per cent, 
of their length. As a consecjuence, the filaments straighten themselves, 
and the whole anther-tulxe is drawn forcibly downwards. The pollen, 
which was previously contained in the anther-tube, being kept in place 
by, a brush of hairs on the style, thus becomes exposed, when the fila- 
ments contract, in such a position that it is likely to adhere to the 
insect visitors which, under normal conditions, apply the mechanical 
stimulus to the filaments. The ecological significance of this particular 
mechanism is therefore perfectly clear. Pfeffer has shown that the 
contraction of the filaments is due to a sudden fall of turgor, — induced 
by mechanical stimulation — affecting the parenchyma which intervenes 
between the epidermis of the filament, and the central vascular bundle; 
this parenchyma, therefore, represents the special motor-tissue in this 
case. In the unstimulated filament, the longitudinal walls of the 
motor-cells are fully extended by turgor-pressure ; the subsequent 
contraction will accordingly be proportional to the amount by which 
the turgor falls. As already stated, the net result is a veiy consider- 
able decrease in the length of the filament. Since the total volume 
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of the filament diminishes to a marked extent, contraction must be 
accompanied by an escape of cell-sap from the stimulated cells into the 
intercellular spaces which are present in large numbers. It is not 
known whether the fall of turgor depends upon a sudden diminutioUy 
in t}ie osmotic strength of the cell-sap, caused by the external stimulus, 
or whether the latter brings about an increase in the permeability of 
the ectoplast towards the osmotically effective constituents of the cell. 
Pfeffer favours the former alternative. 

In Centaur ea jacea, the structure of the motor-tissue in an un stimu- 
lated staininal filament may be described as follows : The epidermal cells 
have thick, protruding outer walls. The space between the epidermis 
and the slender central vascular strand is occupied by a mass of fairly 
thick-walled parenchymatous tissue, which is traversed by numerous 
intercellular spaces of various sizes (Fig. 229 a). A longitudinal section 
shows that these motor-cells are somewhat elongated, and that it is 
only their lateral walls that are thickened and provided with large 
numbers of transversely elongated pits. From the orientation of the 
pits, it may be inferred that the micellar series also run transversely in 
these walls, or, in other words, that the tensile resistance of the 
membrane is smallest in the direction of the long axis of the filament, 
that is to say, in the direction in which the extension due to turgor- 
pressure is greatest. The dense protoplasm of the motor-cells adheres 
very firmly to the limiting-membrane of the pits, a fact which indicates 
the presence of protoplasmic connecting threads at these points. The 
regions of the walls tliat border upon intercellidar spaces, likewise 
bear a few shallow pits with ill-defined margins ; whether these pits have 
anything to do with the escape of cell-sap into the intercellular spaces, 
or not, is uncertain. The protoplasm separates readily from the thin 
transverse walls of the motor-cells, which are smooth and unpitted. 
Both the longitudinal and the transverse walls exhibit the reactions of 
unmodified cellulose. As already stated, the protoplasts of the motor- 
cells are massive ; their nuclei are of moderate size, but contain 
unusually large nucleoli.^^^’ 

Owing to the very considerable thickness of their longitudinal 
walls, the motor-cells require a greater expenditure of osmotic energy 
for their distension than is needed in the case of thin-walled cells. On 
the other hand, the contraction which follows upon the fall of turgor 
induced by mechanical stimulation, is correspondingly great, and a con- 
siderable amount of resistance can be overcome during the retraction 
of the anther- tube. As a matter of fact, the friction between the, inner 
surface of the anther-tube and the mass of pollen enclosed therein — which 
is prevented from slipping downwards with the anther-tube by the circle 
of brush-hairs surrounding the tip of the style — is very appreciable. 
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In the case of Centaurea Cyamts, the longitudinal walls of the 
motor-cells are somewhat thicker than they are ()i C. jacra. According 
to the authors ohservatioiis, the thickest walls of all are found in 
C. inontana, where the motor- tissue cl(»selj resembles colleiicliyma 
when viewed in transverse section '"Fig. 229 c). 

The stout irritable staminal filaments of Berhcrls vulgaris, Mahonia 
aquifohuhh and Opuniin vulgaris are also provided with a more or less 
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A. 1 art of a T.S. acroK-i a staiuiiml of Ccntaurva ; ijoto tho immornuH 

iiitoroollnlar spaces iti the ‘ni«)tt»r-tissue. yh Periitheral rc^nou of a L.S. throu^^li a 
similar filament. C. Small portion of a 'J\S. across a filament of (/. )iiontaini, (All 
the sections prepared from sjarit-matei ial.) \ 

thick- walled collenchyma-likc motor-tis^iue, which is pervaded by narrow, 
(Berheris) or wide {Opunlia) intercellular spaces. Slender irritable 
stamens, on the otliei* hand, sucli as t\hose of Portulaca graniliflora, 
Ahutilon striatum and lldiantheuiuni v\dgarr, contain a thin- walled 
motor-tissue. In Berlrris, where the staiiVons always bend in the same 
direction, i.r. towards the stigma, the motor-tissue is situated beneath 
the papillose sensory epithelium (cf. Chap.\xil.) on the adaxial (con- 
cave) side of the filament. In other caSjes the tissue in question 
generally occupies the whole of the available space between the epi- 
dermis— or the sensory epitlielium — and the Ventral vascular strand. 

Motor- tissues may be stimulated iiidirectbV, through the mediation 
of sense-organs, as in Bevheris, Opuiiiia^ Bo^Aulaca and Ahutilon^ or 
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directly, through the tension or compression induced within them by 
the stimulating agency. Longitudinal tension, in particular, often 
induces contraction when it is directly applied to a motor-tissue, even 
where stimulation is usually effected with the aid of special senses 
organs. 

It may be doubted whether all irritable stamens and styles 
{Arctotis), and stigmatic lobes {Mimulus and other Scrophulariaceae, 
Ooldfimia, some Bignoniaceae) conform to the Centaurea type of 
mechanism. In view of the fact that irritability of floral structure has 
certainly been evolved independently in a number of different families, 
it would seem a priori more probable that the motor mechanism 
should not be the same in all cases. This view is strongly supported 
by Pfeffer. It cannot therefore be regarded as proved, that contraction 
of motor-tissues is always brought about as it is in Centaurea, namely, 
by a decrease of osmotic pressure. Active contraction of protoplasts 
might equally well produce a fall of turgor. In view, finally, of the 
very thick-walled character of some active motor-tissues, it is not 
inconceivable that the walls miglit themselves be contractile and 
irritable, while the cells are alive, somewhat after the fashion of 
smooth muscle-fibres. 

In the case of tendrils, such as occur in a number of Natural Orders 
{e,g. CUCURBITACEAE, PaSSIFLORACEAE, PaPILIONACEAE, YlTACEAfi), etC.), 
the curvature which follows upon contact stimulation, depends upon 
acceleration of growth on the convex side. The exact proof of this 
important fact has only recently been furnished by Fitting, although 
Sachs and De Vries had long previously explained the main features 
in the behaviour of tendrils. According to Fitting, the concave side 
of a stimulated tendril undergeg appreciable CGrilniCtion. Tti 
aceordanee with their mode of above-mentioned tendrils 

possess no specialised motor-tissn^ SAViNDACliAE that have 

been examined, on the contrary/^’ j;:,.,, fermyinea, etc.), the hapto- 
tropic curvature of the tendrils-,_^jjip}^ are of the watch-spring typo— 
depends, according to Tlicca, ^P^a a powerful contraction of the concave 
side. Hero the motor mecht^^jjjgaj resembles that which occurs in 
certain irritable stamens; it Vjg gurprising, therefore, to find that 
the tendrils of Urvillea contain a special motor-tissue, as 

the author had discoverecl, to Eicca’s researches. These 

tendrils are flattened at ri{^j,t angles to the plane in which they are 
coilod,^and are markedly dh^gi.ventral in structure (Fig. 230); irrita- 
bility IS confined to the j^oat conspicuous feature in 

a transverse section is very excentric position of the stereome 
ritig, which is flattened l^j^^ tendril itself, and situated much closer 
to the adaxial or oonwe^^jo^ ^ abaxial or concave side*. At the 
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SEN80KY SYSTEM. 

I. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

All organisms, plants and animals alike, are ])ossossed of tbo property 
of irritability, by virtue of which they react or respond to external or 
internal stimuli. The energy necessary for the carrying out of tlio 
response is not derived from the stimulus, but is furnislied by tlie 
organism itself. The nature and final result of the reaction are, of 
course, dependent upon the structure of tlie particular organism con- 
cerned. Responses to stimuli generally tend to satisfy definite 
physiological or ecological recpiirenients, and their importance to the 
organism depends upon this adaptive cpiality. ITeffer terms the series 
of physiological processes which begins with the perception of a 
stimulus and ends with the final response, a chain of stimulation 
{Reiz-Kiite). In the present cliapter we shall deal with the first link in 
that chain, namely, the perception of stimuli, and with tlie anatomical 
‘features that are correlated with the perceptive function. 

The perception of a variety of external stimuli by a plant pre- 
supposes the existence of different forms of irritability, and of cor- 
respondingly diflerentiated perceptive faculties. This sensitiveness 
towards external stimuli is vested in the living substance itself- It is 

i bvious that there must be a structural basis underlying this sensitive- 
toss; but this protoplasmic structure a}>pears to lie beyond the limits 
^ visibility. 

Relatively unspecialised plants possess no arrangements for the 
^^erception of stimuli apart from this “ irritable structure ” of the proto- 
plasm. Ill these circumstances, most if not all the living cells and 
tissues of an organ — or, it may be, of the whole plant-body — are 
sensitive. The structure of such unspecialised sensitive cells is 
primarily correlated with the performance of various other functions, 
and is only in a minor degree adapted for the percef>tion of stimuli ; 
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moreover* the perceptive faculty is often associated with certain sta§*es 
in the development of the cells. In such cases, there are no histological 
features, apart from the ultra-microscopic irritable structure, to indicate 
the perceptive function of the cells. 

Tlds diffuse type of sensitiveness, in which the perceptive capacity 
may be distributed through an entire organ or over extensive portions 
thereof, was long thought to constitute an important distinction 
between plants and animals; while it does actually occur more fre- 
quently in plants than among animals, it can by no means be regarded 
as a universal characteristic of vegetable organisms. 

At a higher level of specialisation, the faculty of perception is 
localised to the extent of being assigned to a definite tissue, instead of 
being diffused through an entire organ or distributed among a number 
of tissues ; while the sensitive tissue is still primarily concerned with 
other functions, its anatomical structure does exhibit a certain amount 
of adaptation in connection with the subsidiary function of perception, 
some of the features of its component cells being designed to facilitate 
the perception of particular stimuli. 

On account of its exposed position, the epidermis is particularly liable 
to experience a variety of external stimuli : as a matter of fact, epidermal 
cells do frequently exhibit histological features indicating a perceptive 
activity which is supplementary to their j)rincipal function of protection. 
Thus, in tendrils, the epidermis is often sensitive to contact, while in 
leaves it is frequently responsible for the perception of photic stimuli. 
When it is desired to discuss or emphasise the perceptive faculty of the 
epidermis, or the anatomical features correlated with perception, it is 
quite justifiable to apply the term sensory epithelium to the layer in 
question. This term is most appropriate, where perception of stimuli 
takes precedence over the protective function and, accordingly, finds 
permanent expression in the histological structure of the cells con- 
cerned. The sensory epithelium of the stamens of Berheris provides 
an excellent illustration of this grade of specialisation. 

The highest stage of adaptation is characterised by the fact that the 
perceptive faculty is strictly confined to definite cells, cell-groups or cell- 
organs, which have perception as their sole, or at any rate as their 
principal function. Here the anatomical structure of the sensory organ 
is primarily arranged with reference to its perceptive function. In 
zoological nomenclature, organs concerned with the perception of 
external stimuli have always been known as sense-organs, even among 
the lower animals, and in other cases in which it is doubtful if the 
organs in question are responsible for sensation in the psychological 
sense. It is therefore not only permissible, but necessary in the 
interests of consistency, to apply the term sense-organ to the analpgous 
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structures in plants, especially as the latter often exhibit a close 
resemblance in plan to some of the perceptive organs of animals.^"^^ 

So far as is known at present, plants have only developed sense- 
organs in relation to a few of the various types of external stimulation, 
Namely, to the stimuli of contact ai d shock (mechanical stimuli, in the 
narrow sense), the gravitational stimulus, and, finally, photic stimula- 
tion. It is true that plants are also capable of perceiving chemical 
stimuli ; but special sense-organs comparable to the organs of taste and 
smell in animals have not as yet been discovered in the vegetable 
kingdom. Special arrangements for the perception of thermal stimuli 
likewise seem to be lacking. 

In considering the general principles governing the construction of 
the sense-organs of plants, it is necessary to bear in mind tliAt the real 
act of perception always takes ^place within the living substance. Noll 
was the first to point out, that the perceptive faculty cannot be dis- 
tributed throughout the protoplasm of a sensitive cell, and, in particular, 
that it cannot be located in the streaming portion of the cytoplasm. Let 
us, for example, consider the case of mechanical stimulation, the per- 
ception of which depends upon deformation of the sensitive protoplasm. 
In this instance, it is quite obvious that the streaming granular cyto- 
plasm (polioplasni) must be left out of account; for, since it is con- 
stantly undergoing ''spontaneous’' \i,c.. internally regulated] deformation, 
it cannot possibly be stimulated by deformations of external origin. 
By the same line of argument, we arrive at the corichision that the 
rotating or circulating portion of the cytoplasm cannot possibly be 
entrusted with the duty of perceiving the direction of gravitation, 'or 
of the incident illumination. We are thus forced to assume, with Noll, 
that the perceptive faculties of a cell are mainly, if not entirely, vested 
in the stationary and relatively solid ectoplast. If the internal 
plasmatic membranes (vacuolar membranes or tonoplasts) should 
happen to be so firm, as to be able to resist displacement by the 
streaming protoplasm, tliey would also, of course, be able to receive 
the impress of external stimuli. The same argument ap])lies to 
any other cytoplasmic structures that maintain a fixed position in 
the cell.2«« 

The most characteristic structural feature of sense-organs in 
general, is the presence of arrangements which suitably direct and 
control the incidence of external stimuli upon the sensitive portions of 
the protoplasm ; it is these anatomical features that alone are acces- 
sible to direct observation. Hence, in attempting to discover the 
connection between the construction of any sense-organ and its 
function, we must always confine our attention to those structures and 
arrangements whicli facilitate or intensify the actual Stimulation of the 
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Irving substance. The protoplasmic stimulation itself is quite beyond 
the reach of direct observation. 

It is not essential that every component cell of a sense-organ 
should be endowed with tlie perceptive faculty. Structures, for 
examplq, which serv^e to transmit the external stimulus to the seat of^ 
percei>tion need not themselves be sensitive. The conical distal por- 
tion of the tactile bristle of Dionaea muscipida, which, from the 
mechanical point of view, represents the active part of the whole 
organ [but is itself insensitive to contact], illustrates this point very 
clearly. If we wish to apply a distinctive name to the actual perceptive 
elements, we may term them the sensory cells. In its narrow sense 
this term only refers to those elements of Rcnse.-orgam, in which the 
acUial protoplasmic perception takes place. It may, however, con- 
veniently be extended, so as to include. all cells which are shown by 
their anatomical structure to be concerned with the perception of 
stimuli. 

It has already been explained that, when a stimulus acts upon a 
sense-organ, it starts a series of processes, which usually terminates 
with the execution of an adaptive paratonic movement. Sense-organs 
are very frequently situated in the immediate vicinity of the associated 
motor-tissues or organs. Thus, the sensory epithelium of the Berheris- 
stamen immediately overlies the motor- tissue of the filament; some of?^he 
tactile hairs and bristles of Mhnosa imdica and Biophytum seaskioum, 
at any rate, are located upon the pulvini ; finally, it is the rule for 
the statocysts or geotropic sensory cells of aerial organs to be 
situated in the internodes or pulvini that execute the geotropic 
curvature. In other instances, the sense-organs are further removed 
from the motor-tissues. One of the best illustrations of this separation 
in space of the perceptive and motor regions is furnished by ordinary 
roots, where the statolith -apparatus is largely or entindy confined to 
the extreme tip, whereas geotropic curvature takes place in the*^sub- 
apical growing zone. 

A transmission of stimuli from the sense-organ or sensory cell to the 
motor-tissue must take place in all cases. 

IL TACTILE SENSE-ORGANS}^^ 

A great many plants respond to shock, friction, contact and other 
stimuli of a “ mechanical nature, by executing movements which 
entail some ecological advantage. Instances are furnished by the 
foliage-leaves of Mimosa piidica (and other species of Mimosa) and 
Biophytum sensitivHm, by certfeiin insect-catching organs such as the 
leaves of Bioiuiea muscipula and Aldrovamlia vesiculosa or the tentacles 
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of Brosera, by the foliar or axial tendrils of various Aiigiosi^erms, and, 
finally, by those '"irritable’' stamens, stigmas, styles, gynostemia or 
perianth-segments which perform active paiatonic movements in con- 
nection with pollination. 

The perception of mechanical stimuli is often carried oui through 
the mediation of special sense-organs, which are analogous to the 
tactile sense-organs of animals, and which indeed often resemble the 
latter in structure. According to their special mode of construction in 
different cases, these organs ai*e termed tactile pits, tactile papillae, 
tactile liairs or tactile bristles. 

Tt is important to note, that any given mechanical stimulus — 
whether presented as shock, friction or piolonged contact — cannot be 
perceived, and henco cannot induce a responsive movement, unless it 
produces a distinct deformation of the sensitive ectoplast. Moreover, 
in order to be efiective, the deformation must be sudden, and in certain 
cases must take place several times in rapid succession. Nor is the 
actual mode of deformation a matter of indiffenuice ; for the author 
has shown that the sensitive ectoplast is principally affected by the 
tangential tensions (compressions or extensions) or deformations that 
result from shock or contact. In fact, the most characteristic general 
^'feature of the anatomical structure of tactile sense-organs is the 
presence of arrangements which facilitate or accentuate the requisite 
sudden deformation of the sensitive yu'otoplasm, and which more 
particularly favour the ])roduction of tangential tensions within the 
ectoplast. 


A. TACTILE PITS.2«- 

Tactile pits are sliarply defined unthickened areas, more or less 
closely resembling ordinary pits, which occur in the outer walls of 
superficial sensory cells ; they are occupied by special extensions of the 
seiisitJtVe protoplasm. The thinness of the cell-wall at these points 
reduces the amount of energy which has to be expended in deforming 
the insensitive cellulose membrane to a minimum, with the result 
that the greatest possible proportion of the total energy of the stimulus 
becomes available for the deformation of the sensitive protoplasm. 

Tactile pits were first discovered by Pfeffer in the tendrils of the 
CucuRBiTACEAE (Fig. 232). Most often they are confined to the mor- 
phologically lower side of the tendril (the concave side after curvature), 
which, as a rule, is alone sensitive to contact. In Bryonia dioica and 
B, alha, and probably in several other Cucukbitageae as well, the 
upper side (the convex side after curvature) is likewise provided with 
tactile pits. These structures are, however, never found on the insen- 
sitive basal region of the tendril.*^^^ 
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In Ciwurbita Pepo^ Oucumis aativay Lagenaria vulgariSy Cyclanthera 
escplodemy etc., the outer wall of each epidermal sensory cell is furnished 
with a single approximately central pit. The pit-cavity is nearly 
circular or elliptical in cross-section, and, as a rule, expands towards its 
outer end in a funnel- or basin-shaped manner. The diameter of these 
pits varies between 1*5 and 6/x. In Cyclanthera explodens there is no 
funnel-shaped expansion, and the pit-cavity consists of a shallow 
circular trough. The thin membrane which forms the roof of the 
jCJavity is flat, or bulges very slightly outwards {Cyclanthera eaplodem ) ; 

in Cncurbita Pepo it is only ‘6 to ‘S/x in 
thickness. The cuticle is no thinner 
over the pits than elsewhere ; it is 
underlain by a very thin cellulose-layer, 
which in Cvcurlita is slightly cutinised. 

The living contents of the sensory 
cells consist of a relatively massive 
peripheral layer of protoplasm and a 
large nucleus. As a rule, every tactile 
pit is completely fllled with cytoplasm. 
The author has observed that in Cucur- 
hita Pepo and C. Melopepo there are 
usually one or more minute crystals (? of 
calcium oxalate) embedded in the proto- 
plasm of the pit (Fig. 232 a). It is 
probably not going too far to assume 
that these crystals form part of the 
perceptive mechanism. Any deformation 
produced by sudden pressure upon the 
end of the protoplasmic process in the 
pit, will necessarily be accentuated by the sharp angles and edges of 
the crystal, and the stimulation of the protoplasm will be corre- 
spondingly intensified ; this argument is based upon the assumption 
that the sensory ectoplast actually comes into contact with the crystal, 
in which case one of the edges or angles of the latter will be driven 
into the protoplasm like a wedge, when stimulation takes place. 

In Bryonia alha^ each sensory cell on the lower surface of the 
tendril is provided with sqyeral tactile pits, which are of two kinds ; 
the basin-shaped principal pits, which vary in number between one 
and three per cell, are accompanied by two or three accessory pits in 
the shape of minute transverse slits. All the pits in any one cell are 
arranged in an irregular row, with the principal pits in the middle. 

Hitherto, tactile pits, like those of the Cucurbitaceae, have not 
been discovered in any other family. In a solitary instance, however 




Fro. 232. 

Tactile pits in the outer epidermal 
walls (jf 0 no urbitacoous tendrils. 
Cucurhita Melopepo ; jnts in vertical 
section. B. C. Pepo ; epidermal cell in 
surface view, whowing a tactile pit in 
the outer wall. (All preparatlona fronj 
spirit-material.) 
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(viz. that of the Sapindaceoiis genus U7willea), the author has described 
an arrangement which evidently must be interpreted in the same sense. 
Here, the more or less distinctly elongated epidermal (presumably 
sensory) cells on the lower side of the tendni contain abiirdant pro- 
toplasm, and are provided with xemarkably thick outer walls. On 
either side of the longitudinally directed radial walls there is often 
present a narrow unthiokened strip on the outer wall; the fissures 
or grooves produced in this way are filled by thin, flange-like 
projections of the protoplast. The whole structure, in fact, strongly 
resembles a very much elongated tactile pit. The transversely directed 
radial walls are usually flanked by several slit-like pits, while an 
irregular longitudinal series of similar pits is generally developed along 
the middle line of the outer wall. 

Where the sensitive epidermis (sensory epithelium) of a tendril is 
devoid' of tactile jjits or analogous organs, it is still possible to point 
out various histological features that are most probably connected 
with the perception of mechanical stimuli. Thus, the small size and 
abundant protoplasmic contents of the epithelial cells, the thin and 
protuberant outer walls and the often very conspicuous longitudinal 
corrugations of the cuticle, are all features which directly or indirectly 
facilitate the process of perception. 

Charles Darwin was the first to notice that tendrils can only be 
stimulated by contact with, or friction against hoHcI objects, and not, 
for example, by the impact of drops of water ; subsequently Pfefler, 
with the aid of very elaborate experiments, arrived at the following 
more precise definition of the conditions under which tendrils perceive 
a mechanical stimulus. “ In order that the stimulus may be perceived, 
it is necessary that se])arate circumscribed areas situated in the sensi- 
tive region of the tendril should be subjected to a shock or a tension 
of sufticient intensity, either simultaneously or in rapid succession. 
On the other hand, a tendril does not respond to a shock which affects 
every point within a considerable area with approximately equal 
intensity,” a condition which is fulfilled, for example, in the case of 
cont^t with a liquid, or with a soft flexible rod of gelatine.^^^ 

The author, in his turn, has attempted to define, as exactly as 
possible, the difference in the character of the deformation which 
the outer walls of the sensory epidermal cells — and the ectoplast asso- 
ciated with them — suffer through contact with solid and liquid bodies 
respectively. A large, plastic, stimulating surface, which moulds 
itself to the shape of the tendril, produces a purely radial pres- 
sure ; hence the impact of water, mercury, or recently solidified 
gelatine only brings about a radial compression of the ectoplast 
which is in contact with the outer wall of each sensory cell. But 
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experiment has shown ‘ that radial compression does not constitute 
S. Whew, on the contrary, very muall stimulating surfaces, 

such as are provided hy the ‘hmwwmuUe swvaW ktegwWltveM xVat 
present on the surface of every solid body, come into contact 
rr/t/j the sensory epithelium of a tendril^ the protruding outer walls of 
the sensory cells become locally bent or depressed and the underlying 
ectoplast accordingly suffers the tangential compressions and extensions 
which constitute effective stimuli. It is obvious that the tangential 
tensions caused by contact with solid bodies, will be most likely to 
exceed the value corresponding to the low^cr limit of sensitiveness, if 
the cells of the sensory epithelium are small and are furnished with 
thin and protuberant outer walls. Pf offer’s experiments have shown 

that these tangential tensions must be produced suddenly, — and often 
also several times in quick succession — if they are to be effective ; 
hence, the presence of longitudinal cuticular ridges, which is a very 
conspicuous feature of many tendrils, will increase the chances' of 
effective stimulation, by transforming the smooth gliding movement of 
the tendril over any object which it encounters in the course of its 
eireumnutation, into a rapid succession of jerks. Each of the shocks 
produced in this way must he inlinitesimally small ; on the other 
hand, many tendrils are endowed with an extraordinary degree of 
sensitiveness. 

With regard, finally, to the tactile pits of Cucurbitaceae, it can 
readily be demonstrated, that the disc-like protoplasmic processes which 
extend into the pit-cav\ties, will be subjected to even greater tangential 
stresses than the rest of the ectoplast associated with the outer wall, 
when the tendril rubs against a solid object. Tendrils which are 
furnished with tactile pits, must , accordingly be held to have attained a 
higher level of specialisation than those which are devoid of this 
complication. 

The tentacles of Droscra respond botli to mechanical and to 
chemical stimulation. Pfeffer has shown tliat the mechanical sensi- 
tiveness of these organs is closely similar to that of tendrils. Two 
conditions must be fulfilled, if stimulation is to be effective : In 
the first place, the outer walls of the glandular cells of the ‘‘ head ” 
must come into contact with a solid body; secondly, several “shocks” 
must occur in rapid succession. The response consists in a curvature 
of the stalk of the tentacle ; the ecolpgical aim of the whole perform- 
ance is the capture, asphyxiation and digestion of insects.^®^ 

The sensory elements of the Drosera tentacle are represented by 
the superficial glandular cells of the head, which thus combine several 
quite distinct functions. They secrete a large amount of mucilage and 
smaller quantities of a digestive enzyme; they are responsible for the 
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'perception of mechanical stimuli; finally, they absorb the i^oluble pro- 
ducts of digestion. The actual perception of mecluiiiical (and perhaps 
also of ^chemical) stimuli seems to take place within minute papillose 
' protoplasmic processes, which, in Broscra rotundifolla and D. longifolia, 
are restricted to the margins of the outer wall. These processes are 
contained in marginal pits” (cf. above, p. 121 ), which arise in the 
following manner: The radial walls of the 
sensory cells are provided with small pro- 
jecting ridges ; those are thickest at their 
points of insertion on the outer wall, hut 
rapidly become narrower as they pass 
downwards and inwards, and finally die 
away altogether (Fig. 233 c). These ridges 
enclose minute superficial pockets, which 
are prolonged inwards as short, and some- 
what obliquely directed canals. The fact 
that these pockets contain protoplasmic 
processes, can be very convincingly de- 
monstrated by mounting the head of a 
tentacle in dilute sulphuric acid for a 
short time, and then squeezing the pre- 
paration gently under the coverslip. By 
this treatment, the protoplasmic contents 
of the glandular cells are separated from 
the disorganised cell- walls and at the same 
time “ fixed.'’ The outer surface of the 
protoplast' of each marginal glandular cell 
is then seen to le furnished with a 
number of minute papillae ; in Drosera 233 . 

TOt'lblldiJ^oI^d these piocesses are roughly ^ Protoplnst isolutcrl from one of 
isodianietric (Fig. 2.33 «), but in B. lon<ii- 
folia their heiglit exceeds their width 
two- to three-fold (Fig. 233 a). In the 
palisade-shaped apical glandular cells the 

processes are usually confined to the angles of the outer face, a single 
one being developed at each corner. 

In other (jarnivorous plants, where the digestive glands and absorbing 
hairs are not sensitive to mechanical stimulation, the outer walls of 
the glandular cells are never furnished with tactile pockets. We are 
therefore justified in concluding that this structural peculiarity of 
Drosera is connected with mechanical sensitiveness, and not with the 
secretion of mucilage or enzymes, or with absorption of soluble 
products. This view is further supported by the strong resemblances 
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of these marginal pockets to tho tractile pits of CuQlirhltdVeOim 

/i^/yc//yys. 


B. TACTILE PAPILLAE. 

ffhe term which forms the heading of this section may be applied 
to any mechanical sense-organ that projects above the general tevel of 
a sensory epithelium in the form of a more or less well-defined papilla. 
As a rule, it is only a limited area near the middle of the outer wall 
of the sensory cell that projects in this way ; generally, this protruding 
part of the wall is specially thin. The tactile papillae on the tendrils 
of Eccremocarpvs scahrr are cut oil* from the underlying epidermal 
elements by cell-walls, so that each represents an independent cell. 


A 




A . Epidermal coll from a stamiiial tllamont of Portulaca grimdiflora in L. S, , 
a tactile papilla. B. A .similar prciKirutiou from a filament of Opimtia vulgarin. In 
>)oth cases the protojdasts have shrunk away from the walls, the sections having hccui 
pro})arerl from spirit-material. 

Where the papilla consists of the whole outer wall, it often remains 
tliin throughout ; it may, on the other hand, be more or less thick- 
walled, except for an unthickened marginal strip. In tlie latter case, 
only this marginal zone — or ratlier the ectoplast adhering thereto — 
suflcrs the deformation upon which stimulation actually depends. So 
far, tactile papillae have only been observed in connection with floral 
organs and tendrils. , 

The staminal filaments of Portulaca ^raiidiflora are sensitive to con- 
tact at every point, except near the base. When touched or rubbed with 
a needle, they curve towards the stimulated side. Most of the narrow 
elongated epidermal cells of the filament bear, near the middle, or more 
rarely towards one end, a minute papilla, with a wall which is so thin 
as to consist of little beyond the very delicate cuticle (Fig. 234 a). 
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The thin-walled character of the papillae is rendered more conspicuous, 
by the fact that the outer epidermal wall is ^ enerally thickest around 
the base of ‘each papilla. The cavity of the papilla is occ .pied by a 
small prolongation of the protOj^>last. Clearly these minute tactile 
organs hardly differ from the sensory pits of the Cucurbitaceae, except 
in the fact that the thin membrane enclosing the protoplasmic process 
is developed as a papilla, an arrangement which must obviously facilitate 
stimulation considerably. The insensitive basal region of the filament 
is devoid of epidermal papillae. 

In Opuntia vulgaris the staminal filaments arc sensitive on all sides 
and throughout their length ; here, however, the fdament always curves 
inwards, i.e. towards the style. In this case, again, the outer wall of 
each of the elongated epidermal sensory cells is furnished with a small 
conical papilla, which is usually situated near its middle, and less 
frequently towards one end (Fig. 234 b). The pa])illae of the outer or 
longer stamens diminish in size towards the base of the filament, finally 
scarcely projecting at all, and thus approaching the condition of tactile 
pits. Around the bases of the papillae, the outer walls of the sensory 
cells are more or less strongly thickened, just as in the case of Fortulaca. 
The walls of the pa])illac themselves are extremely delicate, never 
exceeding ‘b to *8 />c in thickness ; the cuticle is also very thin at these 
points. On coining into (xmtact with a vsolid body, therefore, the 
papillae are readily pushed in, with the result that the underlying 
ectoplast suffers great deformation. Very similar tactile papillae occur 
on the irritable stamens of Cerms spinosissituus. 

In that very remarkable genus of Orchids, Catasetum, the column 
of the male flower eiuls in a slender proces.s, from which the single 
anther is suspended b} nutans of a stout filament of considerable 
length. From the sides of the column project a pair of long, straight 
or slightly curved thick structures with tap(iring ends ; each of these 
really consists of a ribbon-shaped prolongation of the margin of the 
column, which has become rolled up around its longitudinal axis into a 
tubular body. The name “ antenna,” applied to these appendages by 
Ch. Darwin, aptly exi)resses their function. For if the tip of one 
of the antennae is gently touched with a bristle or needle, the 
adhesive disc common to the two pollen-masses instantly separates 
from the rostellum, with which it was previously in organic con- 
nection ; the curved stalk joining the disc to the pollen-masses 
straightens itself with a jerk, and the whole pollen-apparatus shoots 
forward with great violence. Tlie actual propulsion of the pollinia is 
not a manifestation of irritability, but depends upon the instantaneous 
equalisation of tissue-tensions within the stalk, which behaves like a 
bent spring that is suddenly released. But this movement cannot 
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be executed, until the adhesive disc of the pollen-apparatus is detached 
from the rostellum ; and this separation is a response elicited by the 
contact of a solid body with the sensitive antenna. Under natural 
conditions, stimulation of the antenna is eflected by an insect-visitor, 
aud'tlie ejected pollen-apparatus becomes firmly attached to the back 
of the animal.^®^ 

In the species of Gatasetiim examined by tlie author (fi. Darvnn- 
ianum and C. macrocarjpum), each epidermal cell in the apical region of 
the antenna bears a small tactile papilla, situated near the middle 

of the outer wall, or, more rarely, 
towards one end. The membrane of 
the papilla is thinner than th^ rest 
of the outer wall, although the differ- 
ence is not so marked as in the case 
of Portulaca or Opnniia, According 
to Von Guttenberg, tactile papillae 
also occur in several other species of 
Catasetmn, 

Comparatively large, thin- walled 
tactile papillae are found on the 
staminal filaments of many Cyna- 
KOIDEAE, either as tlie only sensory 
organs {Alfndia ccrmia) or in associa- 
tion with tactile hairs {Centaurm, etc.; see below, jj. 587). The most 
distinctive feature of these papillae consists in the fact that they are 
formed by 'pairs of sensory cells ; the adjoining ends of two epidermal 
cells grow out together to form a common papilla, which is accordingly 
divided into two halves by a thin vertical partition (Fig. 235). 

The tactile papillae of the stamens of Berberis vidgaris are constructed 
on a somewhat different plan to those which have been described so far. 
In this plant, sensitiveness is restricted to the adaxial side of the 
filament, and even there is absent at the base, and also just below 
the insertion of the anther. When any part of the sensitive region is 
touched, the filament curves suddenly towards the stigma. The 
sensitive adaxial surface is covered by a relatively large-celled and 
remarkably papillose sensory epithelium. The sensory cells, which, 
as usual, contain abundant protoplasm, are arranged in longitudinal 
rows ; their length and breadth are approximately equal. The cells 
usually alternate in adjacent rows, so that their cross-sectional outline 
is normally hexagonal. Each papilla, which is about as high as it is 
wide, arises by the protrusion of the entire outer wall of a sensory 
cell ; it has an obtuse apex, and is fairly thick-walled and provided 
with a stout, smooth cuticle. The papillae are almost always relatively 
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A. Tactile jjapilla from a staminal fila- 
ment of Centauna Cfftinus, B. Tactile pa- 
pilla from a filament of Echenais carlinoides. 
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pun for some distance above their base, a featiu'e which recalls the 
piaracteristic hinge-aroas so frecjiiently developed in connection with 
rhe guard-cells of stomata (cf. p. 447). This thin region, which 
completely encircles the papilla, is quite narrow, and passes over 
insensibly into the thicker portion of the cell- wall. In the corners of 
the cell it frequently becomes modified so as to form a (marginal) pit 
occupied by an extension of the protoplast (Pig. 236 

It can hardly be doubted, that the hinge-like, unthickened area in 
the outer wall of the sensory cells of BcrhcriH serves to facilitate the 




A. SoiJHury coll with tactile papilla from the ventral Kurface of a .staminal filament 
of Berhi’ris vul>jar/s, in vertical Nccti<»n. Ji. Another section pansing through the 
adjacent c2f>rners of two cells, to show the hinge-areas which are j)reHont at these 
points. C. Scns(»ry cell from a filiiment of Abiitilon striatrnu in vertical section ; 
outer wall pushed in. 

perception of mechanical stimuli. For when the papilla is touched 
or pressed upon from above, the thin strip of membrane at its base 
will berid slightly outwards ; if the papilla is pushed to one side, the 
hinge-action of the basal strip will again lead to local deformation of 
the ectoplast. 

In Ahutilon striatum, the free upper portions of the staminal 
filaments, which, further down, are united into a tube, are sensitive on 
all sides, especially towards their distal extremities. Curvature takes 
place towards the stimulated side. The somewhat elongated sensory 
cells are distinctly papillose, especially in the terminal portion of the 
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filament (Fig. 236 c). The saucer-shaped outer walls of these cellJ 
are covered by an unusually thick cuticle, which is thrown into^ 
numerous longitudinal folds. The cuticle becomes much thinner 
towards the margins of each cell ; since the cellulose layers of the 
outer wall are not very thick, this thinning down of the cuticle 
reduces the total thickness of tlie membrane very considerably. The 
thihnest portion of the outer wall of each cell is that which immediately 
adjoins the lateral walls ; strictly speaking, this thin strip does not 
form part of the papilla. As in other cases, the sensory epidermal 
elements are distinguished by the density of their protoplasmic 
contents.^®^ 

After the preceding description of the structure of the sensory cells 
of Berheris, the actual process of stimiilation in Ahutilon scarcely 
retpiires explanation. The protruding portion of the outer wall, 
rendered thick-walled by the massive development of the cuticle, forms 
a comparatively rigid cover, which is attached to the lateral wall by* 
means of a continuous hinge-membrane. This hinge is most perfectly 
differentiated at the acroscopic end of each cell. The pressure of a 
solid body upon this rigid cover produces a characteristic deforma- 
tion of the hinge-area (Fig. 236 c). Owing to the more or less 
asymmetrical shape of the cover, — its centre being slightly displaced 
towards the basiscopic end of the cell — the mode of deformation differs 
at tlie two opposite extremities of each sensory element. At the 
acroscopic end, the hinge membrane becomes sliarply folded inwards, 
whereas at the other extremity it bulges distinctly outwards. The 
underlying ectoplast accordingly suffers violent extension in the 
acroscopic portion of the hinge, and less pronounced compression in 
the basiscopic region. 

In all the Malvaceae with insensitive stamens that have been 
examined by the author, the epidermal cells of the filaments were 
found to be quite flat and smooth- walled ; the outer walls (inclusive of 
the cuticle) were always moderately thick-walled throughout, the 
marginal region being in no way distinguisliable from the rest of the 
wall. 

Comparatively few tendrils are furnished with tactile papillae. 
On the lower and more sensitive side of the irritable pettoles of 
Adhmiia cirrhosa, Corydalis claviculata and Clematis Viticella, the 
ordinary narrow, elongated, flat-walled epidermal elements are accom- 
panied by a considerable number of shorter and broader cells, with 
thin outer walls which protrude to a considerable extent. These 
projecting cells are particularly well adapted for the perception of 
mechanical stimuli. Clematis Vitalha is likewise provided with sensory 
cells which are isodiametric, papillose and specially thin-walled, and 
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I which thus differ markedly from the ordinary elongated epidermal 
‘ elements. In the last mentioned plant, the sensory cells may be 
solitary or associated in groups to form prominent tactile cushions ; 
each cushion is accompanied by a thick- walled and comparatively rigid 
unicellular hair, situated at its acrcscopic end, which probably represents 
a “stimulator'' (cf. below, p. 

Very interesting and remarkable are the papillose tactile cells 
which occur on the repeatedly dichotomous foliar tendrils of a Chilian 
Bignoniaceous climber, Eccrcmocarpus scaher. Here the primary, 
secondary and tertiary branches of the tendril, and oven its short 
terminal hooks, are much more seni^itive to contact on the abaxial 
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Tactile jiapillac of the teiidrilH of b'ccremoctivpuH ffcabcr. Above, in vertical Hcetion ; 
below, in surface view. 


than they are on the adaxial side. The numerous tactile papillae 
are likewise most abundant on that side ; on the terminal hooks, 
indeed, they are always confined to the abaxial surface. These 
papillae represent entire cells, and take the form of hemispherical or 
lenticular outgrowths attached to the flattened central areas of the outer 
walls of ordinary elongated epidermal cells (Pig. 2T7). While the ten- 
drils are still young and highly sensitive, the smooth outer walls of the 
papillae are distinguished by their extremely thin-walled character ; 
their thickness only amounts to between 1*5 and 2 /x, while the walls 
of the adjoining cells are about twice as thick. The protoplasts of 
these cells consist of a well developed peripheral layer of cytoplasm, 
and a nucleus which invariably lies in contact with the middle of the 
inner wall. 

In all the preceding cases, the tactile papillae or cushions are 
specially adapted, on account of their exposed situation and their 
thin- walled character, to act as perceptive organs, even supposing that 
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their protoplasts are not more sensitive than those of the ordinary 
epidermal cells. 


C. TACTILE HAIRS AND BRISTLES. 

Trichome-structures, whether unicellular or multicellular, are par- 
ticularly well adapted for the perception of mechanical stimuli. The 
superficial position of these structures renders them peculiarly accessible 
to the influence of such stimuli ; they can also be readily utilised as 
levers, the function of which is to ensure that the stimulus is strictly 
localised, or, in other words, that all the available energy derived from 
the shock is concentrated at one point, so as to produce the greatest 
possible deformation of the sensitive protoplasm. 

The simplest types of tactile hair or bristle merely serve to 
transmit the stimuli of shock or contact to the sensitive motor-tissue ; 
these perform a purely mechanical function. Structures of this kind 
— which are not necessarily trichomes in every instance — are termed 
stimulators by the author, in contradistinction to sense-organs in 
the strict sense. The bristles which are found on the main pulvinus 
of the leaf of Mimosa Spegazzini may serve as a type of such 
stimulators. The bristles in question are composed of thick-walled, 
lignified mechanical elements ; distally each terminates in a single 
cell, whereas the lower extremity is provided with a sharply conical 
and particularly thick-walled process, which is deeply embedded in 
the sensitive motor- tissue that composes the lower half of the pulvinus. 
Figuratively speaking, this thick- walled process constitutes a “ thorn 
in the flesh ” of the sensitive tissues, since even a slight displacement 
of the stiff bristle must result in a very pronounced deformation of 
the cells adjoining the embedded thick- walled process. The action of 
the process is probably accentuated by the fairly numerous large 
crystals of calciv^n oxalate that occur in the sensitive cells.‘'^^ 

In the case of Mimosa piidica, also, the majority of the bristles 
which occur on the under side of the main pulvinus serve only as 
stimulators. 

Stimulators of a different type occur on the stamens of 
iSparmannia africana. These consist of peculiar reversed hooks, 
representing transverse folds of the epidermis, and are situated^ near 
the distal ends of the stamens and staminodes, on their inner side. 
The smooth inner surfaces of the filaments are quite insensitive to 
contact. When the outer side of a filament, on the other hand, is 
rubbed with a needle or bristle, the characteristic movement of the 
stamen at once follow^s, the filament bending outwards — ix, towards 
the corolla — more particularly near its base. If the needle is drawn, 
iipwards — that is, contrary to the direction in which the barbs point, 
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the movement of the stamen takes place much more promptly than it 
does if the filament is rubbed from above downwards. The barbs 
serve to convert a uniform friction into a series of jerks, and thus act 
as mechanical stimulators. It is only necessary to mbstitute an 
insect visitor for the needle or oristle used in 
the above experiment, in order to realise what 
happens under natural ctoditions.^^^ 

Some account must now be given of typical 
tactile hairs and bristles. We may first of all 
deal with the unicellular tactile hairs of 
Morwod^s, a genus of orchids in which the 
pollen-apparatus is ejected much in the same 
way as in Catasetmn, Here the twisted column 
is enclosed within, and compressed by the 
peculiarly formed labellum, which in M. Buc- 
cinator is more or less trumpet-shaped. When 
an insect alights upon the column, this pres- 
sure is increased, and the tactile hairs, which 
are present in large numbers upon the apical 
part of the column, arc bent and consequently 
stimulated. The final result is the same as 
in Catasctum ; the disc of the pollen -apparatus 
separates from the column, the tension in the 
stalk is relieved, and the whole pollen-appa- 
ratus is violently shot forward. In the 
distal region of the column, all the epidermal 
cells are prolonged outwards to form short 
tactile hairs. Each hair is from four to six 
times longer than its breadth, and has a 
blunt apex, and a more or less well-defined imit of tho column 

^ (pmHmolyHcd). Ji. Ha- 

thin-walled basal zone (Fig. 238), which sal portion of aimtber hair hLow. 

^ ^ ^ mg' the hingc-aroa very uiatinctly. 

closely resembles the hinge of the tactile 

papilla of BerheriSy and, like that structure, serves to produce a very 
intense local deformation of the ectoplast.^®^ 

In many Cyjstaroideae the irritable filaments of the stamens bear 
two-celled tactile hairs, which have been most thoroughly studied 
by the author in the genus Gentaurm, The hairs in question, which 
are usually developed on all sides of the filaments, tend to be longest 
and most abundant towards the middle of the filament ; near its 
base, on the other hand, they are altogether absent. In Centaurea 
Gy anus they form a continuous ring or collar around the middle 
of the filament, and on its outer side become united into a ciliated 
scale. Each tactile hair is composed of two elongated processes which 
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arise side hy side from adjacent epidermal cells. In C. jama adB 
Cl Gyanus the hairs have thin walls, and hence are flexible throughout 
their length. Where, on the other hand, the hairs are more or/ 
less thick- walled (as in C, montami, Fig 239), they are usual!}" 
provided with a ‘‘ hinge,” in the shape of an unthickened basal zone. Tlie 
hilAge-area never completely encircles the hair, and hence is only visible 
fn transverse sections through the filament; it can accordingly only 
facilitate lateral displacement of the hairs. It can readily be shown 
by experiment that these hairs actually represent sense-organs. For if 
one rubs the hairs of a filament, which has been dissected out, with a 

needle or bristle, without bending or even 
touching the filament itself, the cliarac- 
) teristic contraction at once takes place. 
iff W / This experiment can be most satisfactorily 
S ff performed upon Centanrea oriental'ui. In 

mJ nature, wlien jxn insect visitor alights upon 

capitulum of Gentaurea, and inserts its 
n proboscis into the corolla-tube of a floret 

y X order to reach the nectar concealed .. 

therein, it cannot fail to rub against 
several of the tactile hairs, and thus bring 
'it aboilt Stiluuktioil of the 

The author has shown that the sensitive 
which thchau i. CO, npoKcdcanb. foUage-leavcs of Biofhytum aensitivum and 

Mimosa ptidica are likewise provided with 
tactile hairs or bristles. In these cases, the motor- tissues respond to 
direct stimulation in the shape of shock or vibration ; they can also be 
indirectly aflected through the agency of the tactile hairs, which are 
sensitive to a very liglit touch. From the ecological ])oint of view, the 
movement probably represents a method of protection against crawling 
insects ; for such undesirable visitors will sooner or later brush against 
one of the tactile hairs, and the sudden movement tliat ensues will 
jerk them off the leaf, or perhaps cause them to fly away affrighted.*'^*^^’ 
The tactile hairs of Biophytum are located on the rhachis and on the 
pinnae. On the rhachis they are arranged in transverse series ; a 
row, consisting of from four to seven hairs, extends between each 
pair of secondary pulvini, while, in addition, three or four hairs occur 
in the angles between the secondary pulvini and the rhachis. 
Similar hairs are found on the upper sides of the pinnae, six to 
twelve being situated on the mid-rib, and five to eighteen on the 
lateral veins, and in the meshes of the vascidar network. ^ The lower 
surface of the leaves, on the other hand, is entirely devoid of such 
appendages. If the sensitiveness of the leaves represents a form 


tactile hairs or bristles. 
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of protection against crawling insects, the above described distribution 
of the tactile hairs is obviously, advantageous. 

The histological structure of the tactile hairs of Biophytum is 
exceedingly interesting. The hair proper (Tig. 240) consists of a single 
very thick-walled and lignified cell, *9 to 1*2 min. in length, and 
tapering to a sharp point. The lower end of this cell is slightly 
curved and obliquely truncated. While the convex side of the basal 
curved portion is freely exj>osed, the concave side rests against a 
projecting cell-cushion, which also envelops the two flanks of the hair- 
cell. This cushion projects far above the general level of the 
epidermis, and, in addition, fits into 
a shallow depression on the con- 
cave side of tlie hair ; the wall 
of the hair is usually specially 
thickened at this point. As far 
as the hairs on the rhachis are 
concerned, the cushion is entirely 
made up of several superimposed 
tiers of tabular epidermal cells. 

These cells, which are thinner- 
walled and more abundantly ]n‘o- 
vided with protoplasmic contents 
than the ordinary epidermal ele- 
ments, undoubtedly represent the 
sensory portion of the tactile organ. 240 . 

The hairs on the pinnae are some- Median l..S. throuKli one of the tactile Imlrs of 
■*- ^ tljc rhachis of Biophytum smsitii'um ; only the 

what more complex in structure ; hasal portico of the hair proi>er (which acts us a 

* Htiinuliitoi) iH shown. 

here a few palisadi cells, forniiiig a 

conical prolongation of the photosynthetic tissue, are also included in 
the cushion ; but there is no reason to suppose that these accessory 
cells are possessed of any perceptive capacity. 

The stiff hair-cells act as levers ; when they are bent dowimards 
the sensitive basal cushion is forcibly compressed, and hence undergoes 
powerful stimulation. The mechanism is comparable to that of the 
simple apparatus used in laboratories for compressing corks. It is 
clear that stimulation will also take place if the hairs are bent back- 
wards, so that the cushion is subjected to tension. Similarly con- 
structed hairs have been observed by the author in Biopliytum> 
proliferum. 

In Mimosa pndica the sensitive lower half of the main pulvinus 
bears from ten to twenty-five upwardly dii*ected tactile bristles. 
Each bristle is from 1 to 2*5 mm. in length and ends in a conical 
point ; it consists of a bundle of more or less thick-walled lignified 
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cells. The structure of the base of the bristles varies considerabl}^ 
in different cases. In the simplest type of bristle the mechanicalt 
tissues extend right down to the base, the lowermost stereides being 
dove-tailed into the parenchymatous tissue of the pulvinus. Bristles 
of this type are mere stimulators and not independent sense-organs 
(cf/p. 586). In other instances, the bristle is seated on a small 
pediment composed of thin- walled elements resembling the cells of the 
sensitive parenchyma. If the pediment is regarded as an integral 
part of the bristle, the whole structure may be regarded as a tactile 
sense-organ. The third and most elaborate form of bristle, finally, is 
characterised by the presence of a well-defined basal cushion situated 



in the axil of the obliquely inserted bundle of stereides (Fig. 241). 
The lower end of the cushion is encircled by a shallow but sharply 
defined transverse furrow representing a rudimentary hinge, which 
serves to accentuate the effects of slight upward or downward deflec- 
tions of the bristle. The resemblance of these bristles to the tactile 
hairs of Bio'phytum is very striking, the plan of construction being 
identical in the two cases. There can be no doubt that the parenchyma 
of the basal cushion is sensory in function, since it is merely a local 
extension of the sensitive parenchyma of the pulvinus. The fact that 
these various forms of bristle act as stimulators or as sense-organs, is 
very easily demonstrated. If a bristle is slightly deflected by a gentle 
touch with a needle or bristle, the characteristic movement of the 
petiole instantly takes place. 

Two carnivorous plants, Aldrovandia vesiculosa and Dionam 
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possess very highly specialised tactile bristles. The sensory 
mnction of these structures was first recognised l)y Sydenham 
wards (1804) in the case of Dioruaa, and by E. Cohn (1861) in 
that of Aldrovandia. 


Ill Aldrovandia vcsicolona which is a submerged a<|uatic plant, the 
two approximately semicircular halves of the leaf-blade close together 


instantaneously, when one of the tactile 
bristles situated on its upper surface is 
touched. About eighteen or twenty 
of these bristles occur on eitlior side 
of the mid-rib, a smaller number being 
located on the concave suiface of the 
lamina, especially towards its margin. 
Each bristle (Eig. 242) is made up of 
from five to seven superimposed tiers 
of cells ; in the lower part of the 
bristle each tier is composed of four 
cells, but towards the aj^ex the number 
of cells per tier is reduced to two. 
The lowermost tier I’epresents the base 
or foot of the hair, and is made up 
of short cells. It is succeeded by 
fi’oni one to three tiers of elongated 
elements, with fairly thick outer, but 
quite thin inner walls. Next follows 
a tier of very short cells (they are 
only about twice as long as their 
widtli), with tliin external walls. This 
hinge-like zone constitutes the sensi- 
tive region of the whole bristle. The 
remaining tiers again consist of elon- 
gated cells with thick outer walls, 
although this latter feature is less 
pronounced here than it is in the 
lo\/er part of the hair. The two 
terminal cells generally di\erge a little 
at their tips. Every cell in the 
bristle is furnished with a well 
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Structure of the tiKailc briotles (►£ Ablro^ 
vandia venculomi. A. Aiv entire briatle, 
highly niagnified ; /, l)aHC or foot ; hi, ho, h.^, 
the tioiH of oloiigatocl coUh witli thick tuiter 
wallH ; ff, the perceptive region or hinge, 
B. The hinge, and adjoining tiers, more 
highly magnified. C. Uiagrain showing the 
deforniittion which the hinge HufTcrH, when 
the brittle is bent. 


developed peripheral layer of protoplasm, and a fairly large nucleus, 
which is usually spindle-shaped with pointed ends. When one of 
these bristles is touched near its upper end, it does not simply 


bend or move to one side ; for the regions above and below the hinge 
are stiff and inflexible, owing to the thickened condition of their 
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outer walls. The bristle, therefore, bends shai*ply at the hinge, and the 
hinge-cells consequently become forcibly extended on the convet, and 
compressed on the concave side. If the deflection is coi^piderable, the 
outer wall on the concave side of the hinge actually becomes push^ 
inwards, so that a transverse furrow is formed (Fig. 242 c). In any 
( 5 ase, the protoplasts of the hinge-cells undergo very extensive 
deformation. The whole structure of the bristle is evidently designed 
so as to concentrate the mechanical effect of a shock or blow upon 

a limited portion of the organ, the 
obvious inference being that this 
portion is responsible for the actual 
perception of the stimulus.^^^ 

The tactile bristles of Dionaea 
muscipula are much coarser than 
the corresponding structures of AU 
drovandia, but are constructed on 
the same principle. Either half of 
the leaf-blade is provided with three 
bristles, which are placed at the 
corners of an approximately equi- 
lateral triangle. The two halves of 
the lamina will snap together, even 
if the upper epidermis is briskly 
rubbed, without any of the bristles 
being actually touched ; but there is 
no doubt that the bristles are 
endowed with a much higher degree 
of sensitiveness* than the rest of the 
surface, since a very gentle touch 

aboVo 'tL'c hini^c; e, pr<..so«chyiuatouB cells SUfficCS to brintj about tllC charactcr- 
lorniiiig the terminal portion of the bristle. , . ^ 

istic movement. 

Each bristle is made up of four distinct portions, which may 
bo described in basipetal order as follows : 

1. The stiff, conical, pointed terminal region, which is about 1 mm. 
in length, acts as a lever, or, in other words, represents the stimulator, 
or mechanically effective portion of the entire apparatus. It is 
composed of living cells, whicli are proserichymatoiis, and provided 
with moderately thick, but unlignified walls (Fig. 243, r). 

2. Next follows a zone of tabular cells, comprising two or three 
tiers of central, and three or foxir of epidermal cells. The cells of this 
zone also invariably contain living protoplasts, in spite of the fact that 
their walls are more or less suberised. 

3. The sensitive hinge of the bristle was first described by 



Basal portion oi a tactile bristle of Dionaea 
mxiHnpiila in L.S. ; p, pedestal; j/, sensitive 
hintfe : b /.one of tabular cells innnediatolv 
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Oudeinans ; its position may be detected from the outside by the 
presence of a furrow wliich completely encircles the bristle at this 
level (Figs. 24 244). It consists of a central core of tissue 
surrounded by a ring of vertically elongated, 
tabular or wedge-shaped sensory cells, repre- 
senting modified epidermal elements. These 
sensory cells contain a massive protoplast 
with a centrally situated nucleus (Fig. 244); 
their outer walls are thick, except for the 
portion immediately underlying the transverse 
furrow and are covered by a well developed 
cuticle, which is furnished with numerous 
minute nodules and serrations upoii its inner 
surface. The radial, longitudinal and inner 
walls of the sensory cells, which are also 
fairly thick, aie traversed by delicate proto- 
plasmic fibrils, so that the protoplasts of the 
sensory cells communicate not only with one 
another, but also with the living cells of the 
central core. This core usually consists of 
two superimposed tiers of cells ; in a median 
vertical section each tier is seen to bo three 
cells wide. The walls of these central cells 
are thick and highly refractive^ ; their middle lamellae enclose numerous 
microscopic granules and rods of a cu tin-like material (Fig. 244). 

In all probability, the principal 
function of the central core consists 
in the transmission of the excitation 
produced by deformation of the sen- 
sory elements to the pedestal of the 
bristle, and thence to the tissues of 
the lamina. 

4. The lowermost portion of the 
bristle takes the form of a cylindrical 
pedestal composed entirely of paren- 
fkj. 24 . 0 . chymatous cells. It is irnnortant to 

Diagram showing the effoctH of bending a that the pediment idost 

above, and contracts somewhat to- 
^^s base. Consequently, when 
the bristle is violently deflected it 
bends to a certain extent at the base, so that the delicate hinge is 
preserved from excessive deformation. 

As Goebel first remarked, it is the hinge-cells which suffer the 
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Part of a longitudinal section 
through the hiitgo «)f a tactile 
bristle of IHonaea mnscipula, 
showing one of the sensory colls, 
wii h its proto) vlast. X 700, 
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greatest amount of deformation, when a Dionaea bristle is bent ; 
there can, therefore, be no doubt that the actual perception takes 
place within these cells. One can easily gain a clear idea regarding 
the distribution of deformation, if one bends a bristle under the 
microscope by pressing a needle against its stiff terminal portion. 
Under these conditions, one cannot fail to observe that curvature chief y 
takes place in the region of the hinge, the transverse furrow beiii^u 



Fic. 24(‘>. 

Semi-diagrammatic drawingfs of a flower of Pterostylin (type of P. cxirto). A, before ; 
/?, after stimulation of the labcllnm ; s, column ; an, antliev ; f, wing-like appendages 
of the column ; at, stigma ; I, limb of tho labcllurn ; n, its claw (the moU)r-orgaii) ; 
a, apitcndage of the labolluni (? sense -organ). 


partially fattened out on the convex surface, and becoming narrower 
and deeper on tlie opposite side (Fig. 245). In a particular case 
observed by the author, the vertical extent of tlie hinge-area was found 
to be equal to iiiiieteeii divisions of the eye-piece micrometer, when the 
bristle was straight. On bending the bristle, the length of the convex 
side of the hinge increased to twenty- three divisions, an elongation of 
2 1 per cent. The large tabular marginal cells may be seen to undergo 
great deformation, the obvious inference being that these elements 
represent the actual sensory organs.^*^® 

Various species of Pterostylis, a “genus of Orchids inhabiting 
Australia, N. Zealand, and N. Caledonia, possess a sensitive labellum, 
furnished with a peculiar brush-like appendage ; as the latter probably 
represents a tactile organ, it may conveniently be discussed at tliis 
point. The labellum is made up of two parts — namely, a narrow 
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limb (Fig. 246 a, /), and a claw ( 7 *) of variable length. Where the 
limb joins the claw, it bears, on its upper side, an appendage (a), the 
precise form of which varies in different species. The characteristic 
movement of the labellum takes place when a small insect alights 
upon the limb and crawls upwards ; in these circumstances the claw, 
which is the actual motor organ, curves suddenly inwards, throwing the 
limb upwards against the column and imprisoning the insect in the 
flower. The animal can only escape by ascending the column, and 
forcing its way between the two wing-like outgrowl ho (/), which crown 
the distal extremity of that structure. In crawling over the base of 
the coliiinn, the insect transfers any pollinia that it may have brought 
with it from other Fferostylis-i\owers to the stigmatic surface {st), while 
after emerging between the wings of the column it cannot fail to rub 
against the rostellum, and thus to carry off the i^ollen-masses, if these 
have not been previously removed. 

So far as existing observations go, it seems highly probable that, in 
Fterostylis curta, F. striata, F. coccinm, F. trancata allied species, the 
movement of the labellum takes place at the instant when the insect 
touches the appendage of the limb. In these species the appendage 
consists of a ribbon-shaped basal portion which is bent upwards, and a 
distal part composed of numerous lobes and lappets, which are densely 
clothed with short thin- walled hairs. The position and structure of 
this remarkable appendage strongly suggests that it is the tactile sense- 
organ of the labellum ; this hypothesis, however, still stands in need of 
experimental verification.'^^^ 

Masdevallia niuscosa, an Orchid which grows in New Granada, like- 
wise possesses an irritable labellum. In this case F. W. Oliver has 
shown, that the characteristic movement only takes place, when an 
insect visitor touches a “ tactile ridge ” situated on the upper surface of 
the limb. The epidermis of this ridge consists of remarkably small 
thin-walled cells, with papillose outer walls, and acts as a sensory 
epithelium. The ecological significance of the movement is the same as 
in Fterostylis ; insect visitors are imprisoned as a result of the sudden 
curvature of the labellum, and bring about cross-pollination in making 
their escape. 

Ill, GRAVITATIONAL SENSE ORGANS [STATOCYSTS]. 

A. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

The majority of plants possess the capacity of orientating their 
several organs in an appropriate manner. The most important 
means of orientation is furnished by geotropic irritability, that is, the 
power of perceiving the direction of gravity,'' and of placing the various 
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members of the plant-body in some definite relation to this direction. 
The trunks, or main stems, and the primary roots of Higher Plants tend , 
to assume a perpendicular position ; organs of this type are said to be 
positively geotropic when they grow vertically downwards, and nega-^ 
tiigely geotropic when they grow vertically upwards, provided in either 
case that they return to their normal position by means of appropriate 
curvatures, if they are displaced. Thus most primary roots are positively 
geotropic, and most main axes negatively geotropic. Lateral shoots and 
roots, on the other hand, are generally klinogeotropic, that is to say, they 
are in a geotropically stable position when they form an angle with the 
vertical ; if this angle is one of 90°, or, in other words, if the horizontal 
position is the stable one, the term diageotropic may be used. 

The influence of gravity upon the vertical position of stems and roots 
was first explained by Knight, in 1806, by means of his famous rotation 
experiments.®^® By attaching his experimental material — in most cases 
seedlings — to a wheel revolving rapidly in a vertical plane, Knight exposed 
the plants to two artificial conditions. In the first place, the one-sided 
action of gravity was eliminated [or rather equalised] by the rotation 
around a horizontal axis ; secondly, the plant was subjected to the 
action of centrifugal force, an agency which, like gravity, produces a 
mass-acceleration. As a result, the roots of the experimental plants 
grew towards the periphery of the wheel, the stems, on the contrary, 
towards the centre ; in other words, the direction of growth of both 
organs was influenced by centrifugal force in the same way as it is 
affected by gravity under natural conditions. When a horizontally 
revolving wheel was employed, so that gravity and centrifugal force 
acted simultaneously l)ut in different directions, a composite effect 
was produced, roots growing outwards and obliquely downwards, and 
stems inwards and obliquely upwards. Evidently gravity and centri- 
fugal force exert the same influence upon plant-organs ; these two 
agencies are, in fact, interchangeable in this respect. It follows that 
the vertical orientation of stems and roots must be primarily deter- 
mined by gravity. 

Knight’s experiments also give some indication of the manner in 
which gravity affects organs that are sensitive to its influence. This 
particular external factor can only be felt by the sensitive proto- 
plasm as a mass-acceleration, or, in other words, as an effect of weiglU, 
[We now know that] the requisite weight-effect is produced by , the 
presence in the sensory cells of solid bodies which have a higher specific 
gravity than the cell-sap or the semi-liquid protoplasm ; these heavy 
bodies always come to rest upon the physically lower wall of the cell, 
and exert a certain amount of pressure upon the corresponding region 
of the ectoplast. The author and Nemec have independently attributed 
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this stimulus-producing function to the starch-grains, which have a 
relative density of about 1*5; but many other solid bodies, such as 
calcium oxalate crystals, particles of silica, eto., might equally well act 
as statoliths. This term may therefore be applied to all solid inclusions 
that serve, by virtue of their weight, to transmit gravitational stimuli to 
the sensitive ectoplast. 

According to the theory first suggested by .Noll, and subsequently 
elaborated by the author and by Ncinec,^^^ the mode of perception of 
gravitational stimuli in plants is analogous to the corresponding process 
in animals. The investigations of Ernst Mach, Jireuer, Chun, Delage, 
Th. W. Engelniann, Verworii and others, long ago established the fact 
that the so-called otocysts which are found in so many animals — 
especially in the lower groups — have no connection with the sense of 
hearing, but represent balancing organs, or, more properly, organs for the 
perception of the “ direction of gravity.” For this reason Verworn 
suggested the term statolith in place of otolith, the name previously 
applied to the bodies which render gravitational stimuli effective by 
virtue of their weight. 

Special gravitational sense-organs do not seem to be present in all 
plants; when they are absent, . cells which perform totally different 
principal functions may in addition serve for the perception of gravi- 
tational stimuli, if tliey contain starch-grains or other bodies distinguished 
by relatively high (or, on the other hand, relatively low) specific gravity. 
At a higher level of adaptation, the geotropically sensitive members of 
the plant-body are furnished with special geotropic sense-organs, a 
striking instance of anatomico-physiological division of labour. 

In the Higher Plants each gravitational sense-organ typically com- 
prises several — usually a large number of — sensory cells or statocysts. 
Every statocyst consists of two essential portions, namely, first a 
statolith-apparatus composed of a variable number of readily movable 
or “ falling ” starch-grains, and, secondly, an ectoplast which is sensitive 
to the pressure of these statoliths. When an organ containing stato- 
cysts is in a condition of geotropic equilibrium, the pressure of the 
starch-grains against the physically lower portion of the ectoplast re- 
mains unperceived, or at any rate leads to no responsive movement. 
But as soon as the part under consideration is displaced from its stable 
position, the starch-grains fall against that portion of the ectoplast which 
is now on the physically lower side of the cell ; a new and unfamiliar 
state of stimulation is thereby produced, with the result that a geotropic 
movement takes place, which brings the organ back into its former state 
of equilibrium. In this case the stimulus need not consist of a shock 
or jerk involving a sudden local deformation of the sensitive protoplasm, 
such as was seen to be essential in the case of tactile organs. The 
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slow deformation due to continued or static pressure of starch-grains 
against the ectoplast constitutes an elective gravitational stimulus ; for 
in geotropic experiments the characteristic curvature results even wheij/ 
precautions are taken to eliminate all vibration. 

j Geotropic stimulation begins as soon as an organ is deflected from its 
stable position, so that a few starch-grains press upon the ectoplasts 
occupying the walls which are underneath in the new position; an 
actual rearrangement of the starch-grains is therefore not an essential 
condition of stimulation. As a matter of fact, the starch-grains do very 
soon migrate onto the physically lower walls, when a positively or 
negatively geotropic organ is placed horizontally, with the result that 
the intensity of stimulation gradually increases, attaining its maximum 
value when all the falling starch-grains have moved on to the lower 
region of the ectoplast. The time required for the complete rearrange- 
ment of the statoliths may be termed the period of migration ; its average 
length varies from five to twenty minutes for different organs. The 
geotropic presentation-time, that is, the shortest period of time during 
which a geotropic stimulus has to be applied in order subsequently to 
induce an appreciable response, varies within similar limits. It is true, 
that if the first stages of geotropic curvature are determined with the aid 
of a microscope instead of by naked- eye observations, the presentation- 
time assumes a smaller value ; this result, however, merely shows that 
the displacement of a portion of the statoliths suffices to produce effec- 
tive stimulation. 

In all specialised statocysts the starch -grains are highly movable ; 
hence they are readily acted upon by gravity, and rapidly accumulate 
upon the lower walls of the sensory cells. As already explained, actual 
migration of the statoliths is not necessary. Even where the position 
of the starch-grains in the cell is practically unaffected by gravity, 
owing to the higli viscosity of the cytoplasm, so that they are always 
uniformly distributed over the various cell-walls, those grains which lie 
against the physically lower walls must necessarily exert a definite 
pressure upon the corresponding portion of the ectoplast. Geotropic 
stimulation is therefore quite possible, even when the starch-grains are 
immovable. But mobility of the starch-grains, resulting as it does in 
a rapid accumulation of all the statoliths upon the lower wall, is for 
various reasons highly advantageous, and hence indicates a relatively 
specialised condition of the entire sense-organ. 

Mobility of the statoliths first of all ensures that all the starch-grains 
in each statocyst are utilised for stimulation ; in this way the total 
intensity of the stimulus is increased and the curvature correspondingly 
accelerated. In this sense, therefore, the evolution of movable statoliths 
may be regarded as an illustration of the principle of economy of material. 
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Mobility of the starch-grains entails a further advantage, inasmuch 
as it ensures that the ectoplasts associated with the walls which run 
parallel to the direction of gravity,” soon become free from statoliths, 
and hence are preserved from the disturbing influence of thj accidental 
stimulation which would otherwise result from every slight vibration. 
Owing to their freedom of movement, the statoliths are also withdrawn 
from the orientating influence which the nucleus often exercises upon 
such structures. Otherwise, namely, leucoplasts and chloroplasts, with 
their included starch-grains, are frequently aggregated around the 
nucleus, and rendered incapable of responding to the influence of gravity 
by the high viscosity of the cytoplasm. In certain positions of the 
nucleus, starch-grains anchored” in this way could not act as statoliths. 

Before concluding this general discussion, it may once more be 
remarked that the statolith-theory agrees very well with all the experi- 
mental data which bear upon the subject of geotropism, or at any rate 
that none of these data are irreconcilable with the theory. Attention 
may be specially directed to the fact that geotropic stimulation attains 
its maximal intensity for a parallelotropic organ, when the latter is 
placed horizontally.^"’ This result, which was assumed long ago by 
Sachs, confirmed by the researches of F. Darwin and Miss Bateson, and 
finally established beyond possibility of doubt by the recent work of 
Fitting, can be deduced a from the statolith theory ; for it is only 

in the horizontal position of an organ that all the statoliths will be resting 
upon the physically lower portions of the ectoplast at the end of the 
period of migration. If the displacement from the stable position amounts 
either to more or to less than 9 O'", — if, in other words, the organ is 
placed obliquely — it is only a variable proportion of the statoliths that 
come to lie upon tlie lowermost of the longitudinal walls of each statocyst. 
Moreover only a limited area of the wall in question will become covered 
with statoliths in these circumstances ; the rest of the falling starch 
will come to rest against the upper and lower transverse walls, and 
will be ineffective as far as stimulation is concerned. The maximum 
intensity of stimulation therefore coincides with the horizontal position. 

After these introductory remarks, attention may be directed first to 
the anatomical characteristics of the statolith-apparatus in roots, stems 
and other geotropically sensitive organs, and subseipiently to the 
experimental evidence upon which the statolith theory is founded, 

B. THE STATOLITH-APPARATUS IN ROOTS. 

The positive geotropic curvature of ordinary roots always takes 
place in the sub-apical growing zone. Perception, on the other hand, is 
mainly located in the actual tip^®^ ; it is, however, not absolutely confined 
to this region, the growing zone being also sensitive, — ^in all cases which 
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have been tested from this point of view — though to a much slighter 
extent. The very marked geotropic sensitiveness of the root-tip — which 
was first discovered by Ch. Darwin — is obviously a very useful property 
in view of the conditions to w^ich roots are ordinarily exposed ; it enables 
the root to return as quickly as possible to its stable position, when it 
is diverted from its natural line of progression through the soil by the 
opposition of solid obstacles. 

According to Nemec's well-founded view, it is the central portion 
of the root-cap (the so-called “columella”) — which always contains 



Fig. 247. 


Modiaii [j.S. through the root-cap of an adventitious root of Roripa amphibia 
[Naatnrliiim amphiOi ami All the starch-grains in the columella arc resting on the 
(physically) lower cell-walls. After Nfimec. 

numerous falling starch-grains (Fig. 247) — that represents the actual 
geotropic sense-organ of the root. This columella is shaped roughly 
like a truncated cone, and consists of several parallel or slightly 
divergent cell-layers arranged symmetrically on either side of the 
median plane. The individual cells are often slightly elongated ; apart 
from the youngest, which are still in the meristematic condition, they 
all contain numerous falling starch-grains. In many plants (e.g, in 
certain Conifers and CiiUCfFERAE, in the aerial roots of Monstera deliciosa, 
etc,), the columella is sh^Vply marked off from the rest of the root-cap ; 
in other cases the adjoining root-cap cells also contain some falling 
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starch, and the limits of the columella are therefore not so well defined. 
The terminal — that is, the oldest — cells of the columella are either entirely 
devoid of starch, or else contain starch -grains which no longer respond 
to the action of gravity, but are irregularly distributed over the walls. 
It is highly probable that these cells are in a senile state, and have lost 
their faculty of perception. 

The number of cells included in the statolith -apparatus of the root 
varies considerably in different species, and also according as the root 
under consideration is a primary or a secondary one. Nemec estimates 
the number of statocysts in an aerial root of Mqnstera deliciosa at 
1800-1900. As a rule the sensory cells are far fewer in number. 
Thus the main root of Roripa amphihia [Nasiu'rtmm amphibium] is 
furnished with about 216 statocysts, while the lateral roots of the 
same plant do not contain more than 96 of these cells. 

Statolith starch usually consists of rounded grains, about 2-7 yu in' 
diameter ; the grains are generally of the compound type, but each is 
made up of a comparatively small number of partial granules. They 
arise in the ordinary w^ay in the interior of leucoplasts, the stroma 
of which persists as a thin envelope around the mature grain. The 
starch-grains in the statocysts are sufficiently numerous to form 
from one to three complete layers over the whole extent of the lower 
wall of each cell. Thus every statocyst in the root-cap of Roripa 
amphihia contains about 26 starch-grains, a number sufficient to form 
two complete layers, one above the other. 

The cytoplasm of statocysts is usually clear, hyaline and com- 
paratively watery, so that the movements of the starch-grains are 
interfered with as little as possible. The nuclei, which are fairly large, 
may be unaffected by gravity, or they may respond like the statoliths, 
in which case they usually come to rest at the upper — less frequently 
at the lower — ends of the cells. The typical condition is illustrated by 
Cerdtopteris thalictroides^ Hyacintlms orientahfi, Allium Cepa^ Canna 
indica, Salix vwiinalis^ Phascolus midtijlorus^ Cucurhita Pepo, Helianthus 
annuuSy etc., the exceptional case by Eqiiiscimii arvense and Vida Faha, 
As long as the root is in the stable position, the cytoplasm is uniformly 
distributed over the walls of the statocysts ; but, as Nemec has shown, 
when the root is displaced, the distribution of cytoplasm in the sensory 
cells also changes, the peripheral protoplasmic ^ayer becoming much 
thicker and denser, and staining more deeply with haematoxyline on the 
side which was lowermost, and hence covered with statoliths, in the stable 
position. This rearrangement of the cytoplasm is interesting, if only 
becausiB it constitutes the first visible change produced in the sensory cells 
by stimulation ; but it is improbable that the process forms a link in 
the chain of stimulation which culminates in geotropic curvature. 
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According to the author's own observations, the growing zone of the 
primary root is also sensitive — though less so than the root-tip — in Fzcia 
Faba, Liqnmis albus and Phaseolus midtiflorirs, and the same condition 
probably prevails in many other roots. In the aforesaid species, the 
greater sensitiveness of the root-tip is reflected in the more perfect 
develc#pment of the statolith-apparatus in the cap. In the less sensitive 
growing zone, the perceptive capacity is confined to the periblem, which 
contains numerous starch-grains ; in V'lcia Faba these are movable in 
the most actively growing region, but in other cases they are always 
irregularly distributed through the cells. 

While the principal statolith-organ of the root is located in the root- 
cap in the great majority of cases, there are some exceptions to this rule. 
In Selaginella MarUnsii, for example, the root-cap is entirely devoid of 
starch, but falling starch-grains occur in the inner layers of the periblem, 
within a zone which begins at a distance of *13 to *16 mm. from the 
growing-point and extends over *27 to ‘34 mm. In Trianea hogotem^is, 
again, the root-cap apparently contains neither starch-grains nor any 
other bodies of high specific gravity; but, here also, the cells of the inner 
periblem-layers are provided with falling starch-grains throughout the 
region of curvature. In accordance with this fact, Nemec found, that 
if roots of Trianea. are deprived of their tips and are then immediately 
exposed to geotropic stimulation, they exhibit appreciable curvature after 
three hours. 

It was known to Sachs, that lateral roots of the second and higher 
orders are very feebly geotropic, or even quite indifferent to the influence 
of gravity. The author himself has found that the statolith-apparatus 
of these roots is always more or less obviously reduced ; in some cases 
the root-cap is entirely devoid of falling starch-grains, while in others 
the statocysts are relatively few in number, and the individual starch- 
grains unusually small. The fact that the ageotropic aerial roots 
of certain root-climbers {Hcdera lieliXy Marcgravia dnbia, Hoya 
carnosa) contain no starch-grains, or, at most, such as are immovable, 
also accords with the statolith theory. The grasping-roots of Aroids 
are likewise only slightly geotropic or indifferent ; most of them 
accordingly possess a more or less extensively reduced statolith- 
apparatus, as Tischler and Gaulhofer have shown ; their statocysts are 
few in number, and their starch-grains small and sluggish or motionless. 
The close correlation which prevails, among roots, between the degree 
of geotropic sensitiveness on the one hand, and the development of 
the statolith-apparatus on the other, has been very fully investigated 
by Tischler.^®^ This author states, that the root-caps of permanently 
ageotropic terrestrial roots {e.g, in Arum maculatiimy Salix spp., 
Egimediitm aljpinurriy Carex arenarlay etc.) contain either no starch- 
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grains at all, or else only such as always remain irregularly distributed. 
This statement also a]>plies to the geotropically insensitive roots of 
certain saprophytes and parasites {Cusmfn^ Orohanelic, Fyrola), and to 
various aquatic roots {Eichhornia^ Pistia, Poniederia). In certain cases, 
where the roots are at first ageotropic but subsequently become 
positively geotropic {Leontice Leontopetalum , Z. Alherti, Festnca ovina, 
Poa)y the root-cap at first contains immovable starch-grains only, or 
none at all ; the acquisition of geotropic sensitiveness coincides 
with the appearance of falling starch-grains. Negatively geotropic 
breathing-roots {Jussieua, Plmnix canariensis), again, are furnished with 
typical statoliths. The aerial roots of epiphytic Onddds, which in most 
cases are certainly ageotropic, contain no falling starch-grains. The 
positively geotropic, nutritive aerial roots of Aroids, on the other 
hand, are well provided with statolitlis. The grasping roots of these 
plants have been dealt with above. 

C. THE STATOCYSTS OF STEMS ANT) LEAVES. 

The author has shown that the statoliths of negatively geotropic 
organs (stems, infiorescence-axes peduncles, pulvini) are usually con- 
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Part of a T.S. through an internode of Linuvi perewu; (young enough to be capable 
of geotroffic curvature) which has been lying on its side for some time. The endo- 
dermis contains largo starch-gralns (here stained with iodine), which are all resting 
on the (physically) lower cell-walls. The outer cells of the phloem-rays likewise con- 
tain falling starch-grains. 
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tained in the so-called starch-sheath [the endodermis].®^^ Formerly, 
this layer was regarded either as a carbohydrate-conducting tissue 
(Sachs), or as a local storage-organ (Heine), serving for the nutrition 
of the adjacent fibrous cylinder — or circle of mechanical strands — during 
its early development. 

Morphologically considered, a typical single-layered starch-sheath 
represents the innermost layer of the primary cortex (the phloeoterma 



Part (.)£ a T.8. throu^jfh a wcjii»c of Aram Utrnalum, Kliowiiig a crosuentic groiap of 
Htaiocystb intori)olatccl between a collcncbyiua strand and a vanculav bundle. 

of Strasburger). Externally, therefore, it abuts against the cortical 
parenchyma, while internally it is contiguous to the vascular cylinder 
or circle of conducting strands, or to the fibrous tissue associated with 
the mestome (Fig. 248). In ^ many plants, each individual vascular 
bundle is enclosed in a separate starch-sheath. 

Closely related to the above-described normal type of structure, 
is the condition in which the starch-sheath is interrupted by individual 
cells devoid of starch, or by a whole series of such elements. In 
Urtica dioica the disruption of the starch-sheath has progressed still 
further, the leaf-traces being subtended by solitary statocysts, or rather 
by longitudinal rows of these cells. Not infrequently the continuous 
“starch-sheath” is replaced by sickle-shaped groups of starch-containing 
cells, which are associated with the leptome- or hadrome-strands. Such 
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“ starch-crescents ” (Stdrke-dcheln) occur, for example, in the nodes of 
Grasses, where they subtend the hadroine-strands ; in the scape of 
Arum tcrnatum, on the other hand, they are located on the inner side 
of the leptome-strands (Fig. 249). Occasionally these groups of 
starch-containing cells are situated on the flanks of the vascular 
bundles ; thi^ occurs, for instance, in Eamincidus acris, where a 
transverse section shows two or three, or sometimes a single statocyst, 
on either side of each vascular bundle (Fig. 250). In Chelidonium 
oiiajus all the vascular bundles are enveloped in complete starcli-sheaths ; 
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T.S. throngli one of the vascular buiidlcs in the stem of Kaminculus acris ; Uio stato- 
cysts arc located ou the flanks of the bundle. 


but the starch-grains of these sheaths are only large and movable 
on the flanks of the bundles. In a few cases, finally {Tludictmim 
Jlavuvi), the functions of the starch-sheath are undertaken by the primary 
medullary rays, the cells of which are furnished with typical statoliths. 
It seems permissible, therefore, to assert, on the basis of the available 
data, that all geotropically sensitive axial organs are provided with 
a characteristic starch-sheath, or, where the latter is absent, with well 
defined groups of cells containing movable starch -grains. 

The sensory cells of starch-sheaths, and the elements composing 
the groups of statocysts which frequently take the place of the sheaths, 
are always parenchymatous in character. They are not distinctly elon- 
gated, though they may be one and a half times or twice as long^s their 
width. The advantage of this approach to the isodiametric condition 
consists in the fact, that it facilitates the rapid transference of a large 
number of starch-grains to the longitudinal walls, when the organ is 
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displaced frpm its stable position ; in order to achieve the same result 
in a greatly elongated cell, the starch-grains would have to form a very 
thick stratum in the stable position. In Fumaria ojficinalis the sensory 
cells are arranged in longitudinal rows composed of alternating long and ^ 
short elements ; the latter are one and a half to three times wider than 
theiii length, and thus appear more or less disc-shaped. In transverse 
section the elements of the starch-sheath are usually four- to six-sided 
and tangentially elongated ; more rarely they are nearly circular in out- 
line (Vinca minor j Fig. 251 a). 

The starch-grains which act as statoliths, are sometimes simple and 
spherical, but more often belong to the compound type, and consist 
of two or more partial grains. As a rule they are considerably 
larger than the ordinary starch-grains of the medullary and cortical 
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Fio. 2ra. 

A, Small portion of a T.S. tbron|^''h a stern of Vlara minor, which has boon lying 
liori /on tally. B. Small })ortion of a T.S. through epieoiyl of Bhaaeolua wuUiJivrus ; the 
portion figured haH been on one of the flanks, when the stern was lying horizontally. 


parenchyma. They are generally enclosed within pale-green chloro- 
plasts, or more rarely within amyloplasts ; in either case the stroma of 
the plastid persists as a thin pellicle around the statolith. The number 
of statoliths contained in each sensory cell varies much in the same 
way as it does in the case of roots ; in the erect position of the stem 
the starch-grains most often form a single layer on the lower transverse 
wall of each statocyst, but two or three layers are found in certain cases. 
According to Schwaighofer, the sensory cells in the hypocotyls of^®^ 
certain Compositae contain abnormally small numbers of statoliths. 
In Madia sativa, for example, each statocyst usually contains five starch- 
grains; 5*6 per cent, of the statocysts examined actually contained 
only a single starch-grain, which responded very readily to the influence 
of gravity. Cases of this kind militate strongly against the theory which 
regards falling starch as a form of reserve-material. 
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/ The statoliths of stems are generally highly mobile, a deflection of 
the organ from the vertical of 10° or 11° usually producing a measur- 
able displacement of the falling starch-grains (Fig. 252). 

In respect of their living contents, the statocysts of stems resemble 
the corresponding cells of roots. The cytopiasm forms a uniformly thin 


peripheral layer, and is hyaline 
and apparently very liquid. The 
sap-cavity may be traversed by 
protoplasmic filaments. The 
nucleus is usually arranged with- 
out reference to any rule, but 
sometimes adheres to the upper 
transverse wall. The walls re- 
semble those of ordinary par- 
enchymatous elements. 

A typical starch-sheath — 
containing normal statoliths — 
only occurs in those regions of 
the stem that are still engaged 
in longitudinal growth, and that 
hence are capable of executing 
geotropic [or other] curvatures. 
In fully developed — and there- 
fore no longer geotropically 
responsive — parts of the stem, 
the layer in question is usually 
empty, its starch having been 
dissolv6‘.d and employed in the 



nutrition of the adjacent grow- 


ing tissues ; this nutritive ac- 
tivity of the starch-sheath must, 
however, be regarded as a strictly 


Small ]K)riioii of :i radial L.S. throiif^h a node of Tratlfg- 
cantia virginica, whicli lias been displaced from the 
vortical (indicated by the arrow) for some time. Note 
the jKisition of the statoliths. 


subsidiary function. When the cells of the sheath are about to lose 


their sensory capacity, the impending dissolution of the starch is often 


preceded by a scattering of these bodies. 

According to the author’s observations, the geotropically sensitive 


nodes [nodal pulvini] which occur in most IIubiacea.e, (Jaryophyllaceae, 
I^OLYGONACEAE, Geraniaceae and COMMELYNACEAE invariably contain a 


typical starch -sheath. A similar layer has also been found by Ncmec 
in the foliar pulvini of certain Leguminosae {Phciseolus, L^ipinus\ the 
nyctitropic movements of which are, according to A. Fischer, affected 
by gravitational stimuli as well as by variations of illumination. 
Mention has already been made of the starch-crescents which 
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are found in the highly reactive nodes (leaf-bases) of the 
MINEAE. Many Grasses (e.g. Melica mitwiis) are in addition provide; 
with a well-developed one- or several-layered starch-sheath, whicl 
is situated immediately within the inner epidermis of the sheathing^ 
leaf- base. 

^F. Darwin has proved experimentally that, in certain Grass-seedlings, 
geotropic sensitiveness is confined to the tip of the so-called cotyledonary 
sheath ; this localisation of the perceptive faculty is especially charac- 
jljeristic of the Paniceae. Nemec has found that, in all these 
cases, the parenchymatous ground-tissue of the apical region contains 
numerous starch-grains, which respond very readily to the influence 
of gravity. 

The author*s observations — which have subsequently been confirmed 
and extended by Schroder, Nemec and Samuels — have shown, that 
when floral organs exhibit geotropic sensitiveness, they are invariably 
|)rovided with statocysts, which usually take the form of a starch-sheath 
surrounding the vascular strand or strands {e,g. in Hemerocallis fulva, 
Funkia s^ihcordata, Amaryllis rohusta, Dictamnus FraxineUa^ Azalea 
poQitica, Epildbium angusiifolmm, etc.). 

From what has been stated above, it is quite clear that the distribu- 
tion, in space and time, of geotropic sensitiveness is correlated in a 
remarkable manner with the presence of falling starch-grains. This 
correlation might be regarded as accidental if it only occurred in a few 
instances. In point of fact, a very large number of cases have been 
described within recent years, which all support the statolith theory ; 
indeed the anatomical evidence in favour of this theory may now be 
considered conclusive. 

It is still unknown what structures, if any, act as statoliths among 
the Bryophyta and Thallophyta. Nemec has, however, discovered 
falling starch-grains in the geotropically sensitive stems and setae of 
certain Mosses and Liverworts, and in the terminal cells of many^ 
Moss-rhizoids.^®^ The positively geotropic rhizoids of certain species of 
Char a {C. fragilis, C. foetida, C. aspera) contain, near their tips, minute 
solid bodies of unknown chemical composition {Glanz-Korperchen)^ 
which have been shown by Giesenhagen to respond to the action 
of gravity.^^® Each group of these bodies, together with the asso- 
ciated cytoplasm, seems to represent the statolith-apparatus of the 
rhizoid. Possibly the terminal vacuoles, containing minute crystals, 
which occur in geotactically sensitive Desmids [Clostermm, etc.,], likewise 
represent sensory organs. If plants of Caulerpa prolifeva are darkened 
for some time, their “ leaves ” put forth slender branches which are very 
strongly negatively geotropic.®^^ The peripheral cytoplasm of these 
branches contains rounded starch-grains at the exact point where 
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gfeotropic curvature takes place. Although these starch-grains are not 
mobile, they may very well act as statoliths. 

Since Fungi never form starch, other l^odies of relatively high (or 
low) specific gravity must serve as statoliths ui that group. This point 
still awaits investigation. In any ease it is quite possible, ohat percep- 
tion of gravitational stimuli does not always take place precisely in the 
same manner among Fungi and Algae, as it does in the Higher Plants. 

I). EXPERIMENTAL OBSERVATIONS liEGARBING THE DEPENDENCE OF 
GEOTROPTC SENSITIVENP:SS UPON THE PRESENCE OF STATOLITHS. 

The statolitli theory has been subjected to the test of experiment 
in a variety of ways, so far without the discovery of a single fact which 
is irreconcilable with the theory ; as a matter of fact, a whole number 
of data have already come to light which furnish more or less conclusive 
evidence in its favour. 

1. Mention may first be made of certain amputation-experiments 
performed by Ni5mec and by the author. All these experiments were 
arranged, so as to test whether a root or stem remains geotropically 
sensitive after its statocysts have been removed. Nernec found, that 
a root is incapable of curving geotropically for a long time after its 
root-cap has been cut off, but that it returns to its normal condition 
when falling starch-grains reappear in the wound-callus. The temporary 
loss of the perceptive or reactive capacity is not, as might be supposed, 
merely due to shock ; for geotropic curvature is not interfered with to 
the same extent, if several transverse incisions are made in the root- tip 
which collectively produce a wounded surface equal to that created by 
the removal of the root-cap. Nemec tried various modifications of this 
experiment, and always met with the same result ; he therefore con- 
cludes that geotropic sensitiveness of roots is dependent upon the 
presence {ah ivitlo, or as a result of regeneration) of falling starch- 
grains. Analogous amputations have been carried out by the author 
upon stems. In the Commelynaceae, it is only the more or less distinctly 
pulvinoid basal region of each internode that is capable of perceiving 
gravitational stimuli and of executing geotropic curvatures. If the 
sub-epidermal collenchyma-straiids and the greater part of the cortical 
parenchyma be removed from a node of Tra(h\scanHa virginica, while 
the starch -sheath and one or two of the immediately adjacent cortical 
layers are left intact, the geotropic reactivity of the organ is found to 
be almost as energetic as that of an uninjured node. If, however, the 
remainder of the cortex, including the starch-sheath, is likewise removed, 
the geotropic capacity is completely lost ; a feeble power of curvature is 
retained in the latter case, if, as sometimes happens, falling starch is 
present in the pith as well as in the endodermis. 

2q 
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It must be admitted that such amputation-experiments are not ve^*y 
conclusive ; the infliction of a serious wound cannot fail to affect the 
whole chain of stimulation, so that the interpretation of the results 
becomes a matter of doubt. Nevertheless, experiments of this type havQ^ 
a certain negative value, because their results have hitherto never come 
into conflict with the statolith theory. 

2. A less drastic [and hence more reliable] type of experiment is 
that which does not involve the actual excision of the statocysts, but 
which aims at the removal of the statoliths by indirect means. For 
this purpose NSmec embeds radicles of Vida Faba in plaster of Paris, 
the effect of such treatment being to inhibit growth completely, and to 
bring about the solution of the starch contained in the root-cap. As a 
rule, the statoliths disappear entirely when the roots have remained in 
plaster of Paris for a week. If the roots are liberated at the end of 
this period, they at once resume growth, but are found to be incapable 
of curving geotropically until falling starch-grains are regenerated. This 
experiment may reasonably be criticised on the ground that the prolonged 
imprisonment of the root does not merely cause the statoliths to dis- 
appear, but also probably paralyses the perceptive faculty of the 
sensitive protoplasm for the time being. The following observation, 
however, is less open to objection. Onions were allowed to germinate, 
after having been stored for several years in a dry place. Vigorous 
roots were put forth, which, during the first few days, responded to 
hydrotropic, but not to geotropic stimulation: at this stage the root-cap 
was invariably found to be devoid of starch-grains. After several days, 
some of the roots exhibited geotropic curvature ; in all the cases examined, 
tliese active roots contained falling starch in their root-caps. Other roots, 
which remained permanently ageotropic, never formed any statoliths. 
This experiment was repeated several years in succession, and always 
gave the same result. 

NSmoc is, therefore, undoubtedly justified in his assertion that the 
correlation between the presence of falling starch on the one hand, and 
the power of perceiving gravitational stimuli on the other, can scarcely 
be considered accidental. 

A closely related series of experiments was carried out by the 
author with stems in which the starch-sheath had been deprived of 
starch, — in common with all the other tissues — owing to prolonged 
exposure to low temperatures. Very suitable material presented itself 
in the shape of plants of Linum jperenne, Z. 'icsitatissiiiium, Cajpsella Bursa 
'pastoris^ and Ruia graveolens, growing in the open during the mild and 
comparatively snowless winter of 1901-2. The experiments performed 
upon the two species of Linum may be dealt with first. Stems which 
were completely devoid of starch were laid horizontally for 2-2 1 hours, 
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a4 a temperature of 17°C.~20"C and were afterwards rotated upon the 
klinostat ; not the slightest geotropic curvature could be detected. If 
the experimental shoots were then kept in the warm atmosphere of the 
laboratory for 24 hours, statoliths reappeared in the starch-sheath; 
when this had occurred, a sojourn of 2-24 hours in the horizontal 
position resulted in typical geotropic curvature after a few hours' 
subsequent rotation on the klinostat. It might, of course, be objected 
that the long exposure to a low temper.'iture had resulted in a disturbance 
of the sensitive protoplasm, of the mechanism of curvature, or of some 
other link in the complicated chain of stimulation ; this argument is 
partially disposed of by the fact, that shoots in wnich the statoliths 
had been regenerated under the influence of the warmth of the labora- 
tory, responded at once to geotropic stimulation after a second period of 
exposure to temperatures between C. and 0 “ C., lasting 17 hours. 
A few of the young inflorescence-axes of CapMa lUirsa paHforiH had 
either not become entirely deprived of starch through exposure to low 
temperatures, or else had regenerated their statoliths with unusual 
rapidity ; these shoots displayed geotropic curvature in the course of 
a few hours, when subjected to higher temperatures, in contradistinction 
to control specimens entirely deprived of starch, which showed no trace 
of curvature under similar conditions. In the case of lluta (jmvcolens, 
the reappearance of statoliths was a slow process, occupying as much as 
five days ; geotropic sensitiveness remained in abeyance for the same 
period. Shoots which are normally negatively geotropic, therefore, lose 
their capacity for geotropic response, if the starch-sheath becomes 
deprived of its starch-grains ; this behaviour seems inexplicable, except 
on the assumption that the sensitive ectoplast of a statocyst cannot 
be effectively stimulated in the absence of the falling starch-grains which 
act as statoliths. 

2. Further important evidence in favour of the statolith-theory 
is furnished by the vibration experiments which have been carried 
out by the author and by F. l)arwin.^^“ The argument is roughly as 
follows : If the effective stimulus actually consists in the prcssitrc 
of the falling starch-grains upon the ectoplast into which they sink, the 
intensity of stimulation should be increased, when tlie deformation 
of the protoplasm is accelerated by the substitution of a rapid succes- 
sion of vertical impacts in place of the single blow which each statolith 
inflicts under ordinary conditions. In the author's experiments, 
peduncles, inflorescence-axes or roots were placed horizontally and 
subjected to a series of shocks, or to rapid vibration, with the aid of 
special apparatus. The number of vibrations varied between five 
and fifteen per second, while their amplitude generally amounted only 
to fractions of a millimetre. The effect of this treatment was a more or 
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less pronounced shortening of presentation-timeand reaction-time, a restiy 
which proves that stimulation was actually intensified under the cond^ 
tions of experiment. F. Darwin made use of a large tuning-fork whicl 
was set in vibration by electrical means. By this method also a verj^i 
pronounced acceleration of geotropic curvature was found to take place. 

4. The following very elegant experiment, which strongly supports 
the statolith theory, has been devised by Buder.'^^^ The experimental 
material (consisting of radicles of Le/pidiimi sativum) is placed hori- 
zontally for about 12-15 minutes, until all the falling starch- 
grains have taken up their position upon the physically lower walls 
of the statocysts. The experimental plants are now turned through 
180°, and left in the new position for precisely the same length 
of time as that' spent in the first position. The stimuli perceived 
in the two diametrically opposed positions neutralise one another; 
hence, at the end of the second period, the statoliths are all located 
on one side of the statocysts, but no tendency to curve geotro- 
pically has as yet been induced. During the third stage of the 
experiment, the radicles are subjected to intermittent stimulation, 
being placed alternately in the two diametrically opposed horizontal 
positions for periods of 8-10 seconds, or longer, the periods being 
in all cases made too short to allow of any rearrangement of the 
statoliths. The total duration of this stage amounts to about 20 
or 30 minutes. During the fourth and last stage, the experimental 
plants are placed on the klinostat, whereupon geotropic curvature 
is found to result after 40-90 minutes; this curvature is always 
such that the side which faced downwards when the statoliths 
were also resting on the physically lower walls, during the period 
of intermittent stimulation, becomes convex. Concordant results have 
been obtained by Buder in analogous experiments performed upon 
inflorescence-axes of Capsella Bursa, pastoris ; in this case the inter- 
mittent stimulation was effected by means of rapid rotation (one revolu- 
tion in 7-8 seconds) on the klinostat. These results seem entirely 
inexplicable except on the basis of the statolith theory, 

5. It has been shown by F. Darwin and Miss Pertz,'^^^ and again, 
more recently, by Buder, that migration of the statoliths can be 
induced by the action of centrifugal forceps of smaller intensity than 
the normal acceleration of gravity {g)\ in such cases the rearrange- 
ment naturally takes a considerable time. The amount of retardation 
agrees very closely with the prolongation of the presentation-time 
observed by Bach, when working with mass-accelerations of smaller 
value than g. This coincidence also seems to support the statolith 
theory, as has already been pointed out by Buder.^^'"' 
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IV. OPTICAL SENSE-ORGANiS. 

The ehect of light in inducing paratenic movements muy depend 
Either upon variations in the inteAisity of illumination, as in the case of 
nyctitropic (more properly iiyctinastic) movements, or up^n unilateral 
incidence of the light, as in all cases of heliotropic (photolropic) or 
helionastic (photonastic) movement. 

Those foliar pulvini which respond to variations of light- 
intensity, do not seem to be furnished with special light-perceiving 
organs. In all probability, sensitiveness to the alternation of light and 
darkness is a property common to all the elements of the motor-tissue. 
The alKsence of intercellular spaces full of air from the peripheral regions 
of pulvini, must be regarded as an arrangement which facilitates the 
penetration of light into the interior of these motor-organs. 

The question as to whether heliotropically reactive parts of plants 
are possessed of special optical sense-organs or not, is bound \ip with the 
more fundamental physiological question of the nature of the lielio- 
tropic stimulus ; for it is not known with certainty whether heliotropic 
stimulation depends upon an asymtnetrical distrihntion of light-intensity, 
or upon the direction of the incident illumination. Charles Darwin 
and Oltnianns, among others, maintain the former view, while the 
latter is supported by Sachs and by Noll. From the standpoint of 
physiological anatomy, the first of these alternative theories seems the 
more acceptable ; for, given unilateral illumination, there will in all 
circumstances be appreciable differences in the intensity of illumination 
at different points in the interior of a light-perceiving organ, whereas 
the original direction of the incident rays must inevitably be more and 
more altered by refraction and reflection, as tiie light penetrates further 
into the organ under consideration. 

A. PERCKPTION OF LIGHT BY PARALLELOTROPIO ORGANS. 

For the great majority of positively heliotropic axial organs, the 
region of heliotropic perception concides with the region of curvature 
{i.c. with the zone of longitudinal growth), just as in the case of 
geotropisni. The question as to whether all the cells in this region 
have the same capacity of light-perception, or whetlier sensitiveness is 
more or less strictly confined to particular tissues, has not yet been 
properly investigated. But if it be assumed that sensitiveness is 
restricted to a single tissue, it is obvious that the epidermis possesses 
special qualifications for the purpose in question. For the rays of 
light that fall upon the epidermal protoplasts on the illuminated side 
of ai^L organ, have undergone relatively less deflection from their 
original direction than those which reach the more deeply-seated cells ; 
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similarly, it is opposite portions of the epidermal layer that muW 
experience the greatest differences of light-intensity. It is nevertheless 
highly improbable that definite epidermal or cortical cells, or groups o./ 
cells, distinguished by special histological features, are set apart foj^ 
the purpose of light-perception, in the case of ordinary stems ; at any 
rafe, there is at the present time no evidence in favour of the existence 
of any such specialisation. 

Charles Darwin discovered that the apices of the positively helio- 
tropic cotyledonary sheaths of certain Grass-seedlings (Avcna saliva^ 
Phalarin canarieoisis, Panicum miliaccum, Sdaria viridis, etc.) are 
particularly sensitive to photic stimuli ; more recently, Eothert has 
confirmed Darwin’s observations by means of very elaborate and 
painstaking investigations.^^^ The heliotropic stimulus travels from the 
apex towards the proximal end of the cotyledon, and in the case of the 
Paniceae even into the hypocotyl — which is itself c[uite insensitive 
to direct illumination — and thus induces, or at any rate, accelerates, the 
heliotropic curvature of the basal region. In Avcna sativa, the 
extreme apex of the cotyledon (comprising a zone from 1-11 mm. in 
length) is specially sensitive ; behind this region heliotropic sensitive- 
ness rapidly decreases, being no greater 3 mm. from the tij), than 
it is at the actual base of the organ. 

The tip of such a Grass-cotyledon miglit well be termed a 
heliotropic sense-organ; it has already been remarked (p. 008) that 
the same I’egion of the cotyledon represents — or rather contains — a 
gravitational sense-organ as well. A priori^ it seems somewhat unlikely 
that statocysts should also act as photic sense-organs. In the coty- 
ledonary apex of Ph alar is canarkiisisy Panicani miliaccnni, Elcasinc 
indica, etc., all the elements of the fundamental parenchyma are developed 
as statocysts ; assuming that there is any division of labour at all, the 
only cells available for photic perception ar|j the elements of the outer 
epidermis, which are entirely devoid of starch (the inner epidermis need 
hardly be taken into consideration). That the faculty of light-perception 
is confined to the epidermis, seems all the more probable in view of the 
fact that the underlying statocyst-tissue contains numerous air-spaces of 
considerable size, so that the light which penetrates beneath the epidermis 
must be repeatedly deflected from its original direction by reflection and 
refraction. Nevertheless, the epidermis displays no special histological 
features that could be regarded as adaptations in connection with light- 
perception. At the extreme tip of the cotyledonary sheath, the cells of 
the epidermis often, though by no means always, assume a palisade- 
like shape {e.g. in A'vcna sativay Plialaris canariensis^ etc.). All the epi- 
dermal elements of the specially sensitive region are provided with 
dense protoplasmic contents, a feature which is on the whole very 
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cjiaracteristic of epidermal cells that are concerned with the perception 
of stimuli. 

Kohl asserts, that in negatively heliotropic roots the faculty of light- 
perception is confined to the tip.^^^ There is no evidence, however, 
that sensitiveness is more strictly localised m the case of these organs, 
nor is a specialisation of this nature to be expected on theoretical 
grounds. 

B. THE OPTICAL SENSE-ORGANS OF FOLIAGE-LEAVES.^*^* 

A great many foliage -leaves are diaheliotropic ; as Wiesner*''^'^ has 
shown, their blades are in a condition of heliotropic equilibrium, wlien 
they are placed at right angles to the direction of the most intense 
diffuse illumination to which they are ordinarily exposed. By assuming 
this “ heliotropically lixed position ” Lichflage) the leaf is assured 
of the rnaxiniuiu amount of illumination. Leaves which behave in this 
mariner are termed eiiphotometric’’ by Wiesner; they are particularly 
prevalent among shade-plants. 

Leaves assume their heliotropically fixed position by means of appro- 
priate curvatures or torsions; the motor-organ may consist of the whole 
petiole or of a pulvinoid region thereof, or sometimes of a typically 
developed pulvinus. Dutrochet long ago suggested, with reference to 
these cases of euphotometric adjustment, that the leaf-blade exerts a 
directive influence upon the actual motor-organ — represented by the 
petiole. Vochting'^“^ was, however, the first to prove experimentally, in 
in the case of Malva vcrfAciliafa, that the light-perceiving lamina deter- 
mines the behaviour of the petiole, forcing the latter, if need be, to 
execute movements in opposition to its own heliotropic tendencies, in order 
to bring the leaf-blade into a favourable relation to the available light. 
The author has since succeeded in demonstrating a similar directive influ- 
ence of the lamina in several other plants. Thus, the leaf-blade of Begonia 
discolor assumes the fixed position, even if the petiole is completely 
darkened by means of a sheath of tinfoil. A similar result is obtained 
with Monstcra dcliciosa, if the distal region of the petiole, which is 
developed as a pulvinus, is covered with tinfoil ; although itself 
shaded, the pulvinus executes the curvature or torsion necessary to 
restore the lamina to the position of helio tropic equilibrium, with the 
greatest possible precision. In species of Tro}}acohim {T. ma/ns, T, minus, 
2\ Lobhianum) the results of similar experiments lead one to conclude 
that it is only the coarse adjustment of the leaf-blade that is brought about 
directly by the positive heliotropism of the petiole, the fine adjustment 
being effected indirectly, through the influence of the lamina upon the 
petiole. The primary leaves of Phaseolus muliijiorus, on the other hand, 
take up their fixed position, as Krabbe^^^ had already remarked, even 
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when the blade is darkened, provided that the pulviiius is exposed 
light. In any case, it may safely be asserted that the lamina is the 
principal, or even the only heliotropically sensitive part of the leaf in 
many, and perhaps in the majority of plants with diaheliotropic leaves, 
while the petiole chiefly represents a motor-organ. Here again, there- 
forei the perceptive and the reactive regions are separated in space. 

The question next arises, as to whether the power of perceiving 
photic stimuli is common to all the tissues of leaf-blades, or whether it is 
confined to a particular tissue, or to special cells or groups of cells ; a 
'priori the latter alternative seems the more probable. The blades of 
euphotometric leaves respond to differences in the intensity of illumina- 
tion produced by comparatively small deviations from the stable position. 
But in all the tissues internal to the epidermis, including even the j)ali8ade- 
cells, the inevitable reflexion, refraction and absorption collectively cause 
a great amount of dispersion and a serious diminution in the intensity of 
the incident illumination ; these internal tissues thus seem very badly 
fitted for the task of perceiving the original direction of light which is 
generally not very intense in the first instance. It seems, therefore, 
highly probable that the power of perceiving photic stimuli is vested in 
the upper epidermis. As a matter of fact, the structure of the upper 
epidermis of euphotometric leaves is characterised by features which are 
correlated — in some cases without any doubt, in others with a high 
degree of probability — with the light-perceiving function of that layer. 
It is convenient in this connection to recognise several distinct types 
of light-perceiving epidermis (sensory epithelium), and to discuss each 
of them separately. 

1. Papillose epidermal cells. 

The most widely distributed, and at the same time the most perfect 
type of light-perceiving sensory epithelium, is represented by those forms 
of adaxial foliar epidermis, in which the outer walls are more or less 
papillose, while the inner walls are approximately flat and placed 
parallel to the leaf-surface. When a pencil of rays falls upon such a 
papillose epidermal cell, perpendicularly to tlie leaf-surface, the outer 
and inner walls, and the ectoplast attached to them, are illuminated in a 
particular manner, in accordance with well-known optical laws. The 
rays meet the middle of the protuberant portion of the outer wall at 
right angles, or nearly so, whereas, towards the margin of this wall, the 
angle of incidence becomes more and more acute ; the underlying ecto- 
plast is therefore most brilliantly illuminated over a limited central 
area, while its marginal region remains dark in comparison. This 
differential illumination becomes even more pronounced on the inner 
walls. For every papillose epidermal cell acts as a plano-convex or 
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ccJndensing lens. The rays falling upon the convex outer wall in the 
direction parallel to the optical axis of the lens, are refracted so as to 
converge upon the middle of the inner wall ; hence, this central region 
is brightly lighted, whereas a marginal zone of varying width is not 
directly illuminated at all, but merely receives a small amount of 
reflected light from the mesophyll. The accompanying diagram 
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Itiagt’ciiu illii. strati llio lciiH-acti«)n of a papillose opiLicnnal coll, aUlc. In 
vortical illiiniijiatioii there will bo a brig’ll t con tml area, ij\ on the inner tangential 
wall, cd, suiTuniulud by a relatively dark marginal zone, re, and fd. If the light 
falls oblitjuely from the loft—as indicated by tlio broken lincs—tlio bright area will 
shift from the centre towards the right, to e'f. 

(Fig. 253) represents the paths of the rays in an epidermal cell of this 
type ; for the sake of simplicity the outer wall is represented as part of 
a spherical surface, and the mathematical construction is based upon 
the refractive index of water (1*33). 

The differential illumination of the inner walls of papillose 
epidermal cells may also be directly observed by means of the following 
very sim^jle physical experiment, which has been termed the “ lens- 
experime^nt ” by the author. A piece of the epidermis is carefully 
removed with the aid of a razor, and at once mounted (with the 
cut surface downwards) upon a slightly moistened cover-slip, care 
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being taken to keep the bulging outer walls dry. The cover-slip ^is 
then inverted over a moist chamber placed on the stage of a microscope. 
The preparation is illuminated by diffuse light, reflected from the plane 
mirror of the microscope, so as to meet the epidermis approximately 
at right angles. On focussing upon the inner epidermal walls, one at 
ohce sees, in each cell, a bright central area surrounded by a dark 
marginal zone (Fig, 254). 

This, well-marked differential illumination may also be demonstrated 
in a somewhat different way, by placing the severed piece of epidermis, 
with its outer surface uppermost, on a piece of sensitised paper moistened 
with water, and by then exposing the preparation to vertical illumina- 
tion. If the resulting photograph is examined, after fixation, with the 
aid of a powerful lens, or as an opaque object under the microscope, 
the contrast between the completely blackened central area and the 
lighter marginal zone, in the image corresponding to each cell, inay 
often be seen with astonishing distinctness.^^^ 

When the incident light falls obliquely, instead of vertically, upon 
the leaf-surface, the distribution of light intensities is no longer sym- 
metrical with reference to the median radial plane of each cell. Tlie 
protruding outer walls are now more brightly illuminated on the side 
facing the source of light, than they are at their apices or on the 
opposite side. Consequently, the bright area on the inner wall shifts 
from the centre towards the side furthest removed from the source 
of illumination (Figs. 253 c'/', and 255). This change can be readily 
demonstrated in connection with the above-described lens-experiment, 
by tilting the mirror to one side (after removal of the condenser, if 
one is being used) so as to produce oblique illumination. 

After what has been stated above, there can be no doubt that 
a leaf-blade with a papillose epidermis is furnished with an excellent 
optical apparatus, which enables it to orientate itself with reference 
to the incident illumination. In the author’s opinion, the action of 
this apjDaratus is as .follows : To begin with, it is necessary to assume 
that the ectoplast lining the inner epidermal wall is sensitive to 
photic stimuli. This sensitiveness involves a twofold power of dis- 
crimination ; the ectoplast distinguishes not only between brightness 
and darkness, but also between symmetrical and asymmetrical illumina- 
tion of the cell (or, in other words, between concentric and excentric 
distribution of light intensities on the inner wall). Heliotropic 
equilibrium prevails, when the cells are vertically — and hence sym- 
metrically — illuminated ; oblique — and, therefore, asymmetrical — * 
illumination, on the other hand, induces a heliotropic response of 
the petiole, which continues until illumination is once more syminetricalj 
or, in other words, until the lamina has regained its heliotropically fixed 
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position. The behaviour of a diaheliotropic leaf-blade has been compared 
by Ernst Mach to that of the human eye, which is in a state of heliotropic 
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Lciis-experimout witli the tidaxial foliar cpiderLiiis of ^4 nt/tvriuni tcHconcuvuui in 
vertical light ; Hyuimotricul illumination of the inner epidonnal walls. (Microiihoto- 
graph.) 
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Fig. 255. 

Another lens-oxpcriinent with Jnthurium leucoMurum, in oblique light ; rtsym- 
inotrieal illumination of the inner epidermal walls, the bright areas being all dis- 
placed towards the right. Harae prox)aratioii as in Fig. 254. (Microi)hotograph. ) 

eijuilibrium when the image of the object under observation a 
candle flame) falls upon the “ yellow spot ” of the retina. In this 
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state the eye is comparable to a symmetrically illuminated epidermal 
cell. When the image shifts to the right- or left-hand side of the 
retina, the eye revolves, until the image once more coincides with the 
yellow spot. 

The structure of the condensing portion of light-perceiving epi- 
dermal cells varies considerably in different cases. The simplest arrange- 
ment is that in which the whole outer wall protrudes, forming part of a 
more or less spherical surface. The degree of condensation naturally 
depends upon the radius of curvature. As a rule the curvature is not 
very great (Fig. 256 a); in this case, since the vertical height of 





Foliar (adaxial) epidermal cells with bulging or pajulloso outer walls. A. Oxults 
acctosella. JS. 'I'vifolium incarnatum (cotylodoii), C, Jiuellui Vaccauana. I). An- 
thuriuvi leuconeurum. 

the epidermal cells is small, the focus of the lens lies far . below 
the inner walls, somewhere within the mesophyll. In the so-called 
“ velvety leaves, which are on the whole characteristic of plants 
inhabiting tropical rain-forests (Melastomaceae, Ficus hai^hata, Cissus 
discolor^ Begonia Rex and other species of Begonia, Philodendron 
Lindcni, spp. of AntliUTinm, etc.), the outer wall of each epidermal 
cell assumes the shape of a more or less steeply inclined conical 
papilla, with a rounded apex representing the actual condensing 
lens (Fig. 256 c, D). Here the focus generally falls within the 
epidermal cell itself, at a varying distance above its inner wall ; in 
this instance, therefore, the bright central area seen in the lens- 
experiment represents the cross-section of a divergent pencil of rajfs. 
If the surface of such an epidermis is covered with a thin film of 
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v^ter (a result which is easily produced ili the lens -experiment 
with the aid of a fine brush), the rounded apices of the cells project 
above the water like so many islands, and continue to act as- con- 
densing lenses. Velvety leaves are thus able to perceive photic 
stimuli, even if their surfaces are constantly wet. The conical 
epidermal papillae of such leaves, therefore, most probably represent 
an adaptation to the frequent or continual wetting to which the leaves 
are exposed under natural conditions. 

Where the bulging outer wall is thin, with its two surfaces 
' parallel to one another, it is the cell-sap alone that constitutes the 
refractive medium. If, on the contrary, 

■ the outer wall is very thick, its high 
refractive index may become of importance, 

as Sperlich has shown ; the greatest amount \| \ )/ 

of refraction will be obtained if this wall ^A. Ji 

assumes a plano-convex, or even a biconvex \( 
shape (e,g. in Faraday a, Paramigiiya, Al- J? 

hertisia), 

In many cases, it is only a circurn- 

scribed area of the outer epidermal walls [ )( 

that protrudes, and this portion is often 

specially thickened so as to form a minute ] y I 

but powerful condensing lens. In Colocasm 

aiitiquoriim (Fig. 257 a) and Anuileqia vul- , , ,, , . . 

/ , ~ ^ d o I;ocal optifal H])fif!ialisation of outer 

(Uiris (Figs. 257 B, 259), the central pro- epidermal waiu. Adaxjal foliar 

^ ^ 7/7 1 eindormul cell of Cofom,s/a /w^i^worujH. 

tuberance resembles a concavo-convex lens. Adaxiai foiiar opidcmmi oeii of 

AtjuUKjtii vuLyans. See text. 

The remarkably high refractive index of 

this lens, in the case of Colocasia^ is probably due to the presence of 
pectic compounds. In Vinca mayor (Fig. 258, c) the very thick outer 
wall bears at its centre a minute, scarcely perceptible papilla ; beneath 
this protuberance, the thick cutinised layers are invaded by a plug-like 
process of the cellulose layers, which are likewise very massive 
structures. The foliar epidermis of Loniccra fragrantissima is furnished 
with membrane-lenses of a somewhat flattened form ; here the 


cutinised layers are separated from the cellulose stratum of the 
outer wall by an intervening lamella composed of highly refractive 
m^iterial, which expands to form plano-convex or bi-convex lenses 
beneath the papillae. In this case the high refractive index of the 
lens is principally due to impregnation of the cell-membrane with wax. 
The outer walls of the adaxiai epidermis of Camparnda persicifolia 


contain strongly silicified bi-convex plugs (the *‘cell-wall plugs” of 
Heinricher), which act as condensing lenses. In Petraca voltthilis 
also (Fig. 258 b), practically every cell of the foliar epidermis is 
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furnished with a'silicified lens situated at the centre of its outer wi- 
the point of special interest, in this case, is the fact that the iens^ 
consists of an independent cell. While the inner wall of the lens-cell is 
thin, its outer wall is bi-convex, and so thick that the cell-cavitjs*^ 
is almost entirely obliterated, appearing as a mere slit in transverse 
section. The minute peg-shaped process attached to the middle of 
the outer wall indicates that the lens represents a modified trichome. 



Local optical s})ecifili.sation of outer epidermal walls. .4, Adaxial foliar ei)i(1erina] 
cell of Campavula perncifolin. ]i, Adaxial foliar epidermal cell of Pi traea volubilis. 

C. Adaxial foliar epidermal cell of Vinca ma)ot\ iK Adaxial foliar epitlonnal cell of 
Lonicera fragrantissima. See text. 

The efficiency of these minute membrane-lenses is illustrated by the 
adjoining micro-photograph (Fig. 259), which shows the differential 
illumination of the inner epidermal walls in the leaf of Aquilegia, as 
seen in a lens-experiment. 

Given a particular form of epidermal lens-cell and a suitable degree 
of refraction, it may happen that the focal length of the lens coincides 
very nearly, or exactly, with the vertical height of the cell ; in this case, 
.more or less well-defined images of external objects will be projected 
upon the sensitive ectoplast. The conditions referred to are realised, 
for example, in the case of Anthurinm Waroc(pmimm. One of the 
accompanying illustrations (Fig. 260) is a reproduction of a micro- 
photograph taken in the course of a lens-experiment with this plant ; 
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inset in the bright circle (the image of the diaphragm-opening) 
on the inner wall of each epidermal cell, is a tiny image of a 
microscope-stand, which was interposed at a suitable height between 
the window that served as the source of illnmination, and the plane 
mirror from which the light was reflected on to the epidermis. In such 
cases the possihility of a perception of external objects on the part of 
the plant cannot be denied. But there is no reason to suppose that 
any perception of this kind actually takes place. For leaves are concerned 
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Ijens-experimcnt with the adaxial foliar opidermiR of Aqiiilegia vulgarise. (Micro- 
])hotograi>li, after Soefried.) 

not with the perception of external objects, but with exact self-adjust- 
ment to their heli(jtropically fixed position ; and this result can be 
attained, certainly with equal and perhaps witli greater ease, if the 
focus of the epidermal lenses falls behind the sensitive ectoplast. 

It is more particularly those leaves wliich are constantly exposed 
to feeble illumination, that stand in need of an upper epidermis with a 
well-developed power of light-perception ; for it is leaves of this type 
that require to orientate themselves as accurately as possible in relation 
to the brightest available light. Hence, it might have been expected 
that, in one and the same species, shade-leaves would be more perfectly 
adapted in this respect than sun-leaves. As a matter of fact, Gaulhofer 
finds that this expectation is realised in a great many cases.*^^® Thus, if 
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epidermal papillae ar^ present in both types of leaf {Gerds siliquastfum, 
Prunus PaduSy FaguH sylvatka, etc.), their light-condensing action is 
more powerful in the case of the shade-leaves. In Oydonia japonica, 
the outer walls of the adaxial epidermal cells are parallel-sided in 
sun-leaves, but distinctly piano- or bi-convex in the shade-leaves. 


% 
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Lens-experinient with the adaxial foliar epidermis of Anthurium Waroequeanum. 
Note the imago of a microscope in each bright area. Soc text. 



2, Light-perception hy epidermal cells with flat outer walls. 

The papillose epidermis is not the only type of sensory epithelium 
that occurs in euphotometric leaves. There is another type, — which is 
neither so common nor so effective — characterised by the fact that the 
outer walls are flat or nearly so, or at any rate display no tendency tc 

develop in a papillose manner. In this 
case the ectoplast adhering to the outei 
wall will always be uniformly illumi- 
nated, whether the h'ght falls perpen- 
dicularly or obliquely upon the leaf 
the intensity of this uniform illumina- 
tion will, of course, be greatest ir 
vertically incident light. As a rule 
the inner walls of such epidermal celh 
are not flat, but bulge more or less into the underlying mesophyll. Eacl 
inner wall may appear as a continuously curved outline (Fig. 261) ii 



Portion of the adaxial foliar epidermiH of 
FrancUcea maerantha, in vertical section. 





MARGINAL PITS 
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Rical section, or it may correspond to three sides of a polygonal figure 
■ . 262) ; in the former event the lower half of each epidermal cell 
is dome-shaped, while in the latter instance it resembles a truncated 
pyramid. In either case, a central area of the inner wall will be most 
brightly illuminated [just as happens in the papillose type oi epidermal 
cell] when light falls vertically upon the leaf, while a marginal 
region (or the side-walls of the truncated 
pyramid) will receive a smaller amount 
of light under these conditions. In 
oblique illumination the distribution of 
light-intensities is altered, and the helio- 
tropic equilibrium disturbed. 

This second type of light-perceiving 
foliar epidermis is exemplified hy Mondera 
delicAosa and many other Aroids, by 
Hedera Helix, spp. of 'Arnhis, Fran- 

pidppn 'inrfpv/y'nfhn Portion of the adaxial foliar opidenuiM of 

L0.S(,.La trua nifiuai, CLL. A/onsfera (M/do«a in vcrLicaUoction. 

Very frequently, the characteristic 
features of the two opposite types of light-perceiving epidermal cell 
occur in combination, both the outer and the inner walls being more or 
less protuberant. Cells of tliis type resemble bi-convex lenses in form. 
In vertical illumination — that is, when the leaf is in the fixed position 
— they are scarcely more efficient than the simpler plano-convex 
form ; in oblique light, on the other hand, the bright central area 
shifts on to the inclined marginal region of the inner wall, where, 
owing to the smaller angle of incidence, the local increase of light 
is more pronounced than it would be if the inner wall were 
quite flat. 

In a number of diahelio tropic leaves, both the outer and the inner 
walls of the upper epidermal cells are flat. In these cases there are, 
according to (laulhofer,^^^ various special features which produce differ- 
ential illumination — analogous to that which results from curvature of 
the outer or inner walls — and which consequently enable the epidermis 
to perceive changes in the direction of the incident light. 

In all such special instances the plant makes use of the optical 
property of total reflection. A very common arrangement (occur- 
ring, for instance, in Banisteria sydcndens [Fig. 263 , a], Ajwrrhiza 
panieulata, Anomospermum japiirense, Cocculus laurifolim, etc.] is 
that in which the outer wall of each epidermal cell is furnished 
with so-called marginal pits (cf. above, p. 121); while varying consider- 
ably in shape, these pits invariably extend obliquely upwards and 
outwards from the cell-cavity. Any light that falls from above upon 
the wall surrounding such a pit, inevitably undergoes total reflection. 

2k 
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Hence, in vertical illumination, there will be a dark patch on the imler 
.wall beneath every pit. In oblique light these dark patches become 
broader on the side of the inner wall facing the source of light, while 
they simultaneously diminish in width or vanish altogether on they 




A. Vertical aectiou the aduxial foliar epidermis of JioiNfilnvd sjth'ndeufi, 

showhi^^ marginal pits. />’. Vortical section tlirough the adaxial foliar epidermis of 
HyperbitAna laxinfolia, showing marginal fissures. 

opposite side. The photic stimulus therefore once more consists in a 
change from symmetrical to asymmetrical illumination of the sensory cells. 

In a few plants, separate marginal pits are replaced by narrow 
continuous marginal fissures, which are also directed obliquely outwards 
(e.g. in Ahuta concolor, Hyperhuma laurifolut [Tig. 263, b] and 
Anomoqyermnvi retie ulatuvi) ; in this way continuous reflecting surfaces 
arise which produce diiferences of illumination in vertical and oblique 
light identical with those caused by papillose iirotrusion of the outer 
epidermal walls. Similar optical effects result il‘ the radial walls are 
twisted {Hoya carnosa, Maranta aetosa), 

3. Localised or gam of light-perception {ocelli, etc.). 

In the majority of diaheliotropic leaves the entire upper epidermis 
is developed as a light-perceiving sensory epithelium. Not infrequently, 
however, the margin, or some other circumscribed portion of the leaf- 
surface, is specially adapted for the performance of this function 
(e.g. Tropaeohini majus, Campanula pcrsicifolia, Begonia Rex). A still 
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dore far-reaching division of labour results in the development of 
optical sense-organs, composed of one or more highly specialised cells ; 
where these cells differ anatomically from the ordinary epidermal 
elements, they may be distinguished by the name of ocelli. 

In Dioscorea qtdnq^iteloha the ordinary epidermal cells have only 
slightly curved outer and inner walls ; interspersed among them are 


large papillose cells, which may be 
solitary or collected into small 
groups. The papillae are conical 
with rounded tips ; at the apex of 
each papilla the wall is specially 
thickened, sometimes to the extent of 
becoming biconvex. The lens-ex- 
periment convincingly proves, that 
the papillose cells condense light 
much more effectively than the 
ordinary epidermal elements. 

The best illustration of highly 
specialised ocelli is furnished by the 
leaf of Fittonia Verschaffelti (an 
Acanthaceous plant from Peru). 
Here the ordinary epidermal ele- 
ments, which have flat outer walls, 
are accompanied by a considerable 
number (about 120-200 per sq.mm.) 
of much larger cells with strongly 
protruding outer, flat inner, and 
sloping lateral walls (Fig. 2 04). 
Each of these large cells is sur- 
mounted by a minute biconvex lens- 
cell, with a very convex outer and 
more gently curved inner wall. The 
contents of both cells are perfectly 
transparent, but the refractive index 



Ocelli from the aflaxial Hurface of tlio leaf of 
Filtonia Fen<rhojre{h. A. hi vertical Hoction. U, 
In fiurfacc view. 


is slightly higher in the case of 


the small cells. In several respects this two-celled optical apparatus 
recalls the simple orientating eyes or ocelli of certain animals. The 
lens-experiment shows very clearly that the structure of the ocelli is 
such as to produce a very well-marked differential illumination of the 
inner walls in the larger of the pair of cells of which they are composed, 
the contrast between the bright central area and the dark marginal 
region being very marked indeed. 

Ocelli of a very similar type occur also on the leaves of hnpatiens 
Mariannac, Both here and in Fittonia they must be regarded as 
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modified hairs. In certain species of Peperomm, which have strikingljT 
euphotometric leaves, the principal light-condensing organs are the 
large vesicular basal cells of special short trichornes. 

4*. Experimental observations on the light -perceiving function of the 
upper epidermis of leavesP^ 

The author himself has subjected his theory of the light-perceiving 
function of papillose (upper) epidermal cells to the test of experiment 
in various ways. All the methods employed by him are the same in 
principle. First, the sensory cells are artificially put out of action, so 
far as their light-perceiving function is concerned ; then, the petiole 
having been darkened, steps are taken to determine whether the leaf 
retains its power of perceiving the direction of the incident light and 
of taking up its heliotropically fixed position. 

Assuming that the refractive index of the cell-sap is roughly equal 
to that of water, it should be possible to inhibit the light-perceiving 
activity by wetting the upper surface of the leaf ; for this purpose the 
leaf may be completely immersed in water, or its upper side may be 
moistened and covered with a sheet of mica, so as to produce a flat 
liquid surface. It is clear that a total inhibition of the lens-action can 
only be effected by such means, where the refractive index of the cell-sap 
is not higher than that of water, where there are no highly refractive 
cutinised, silicified or wax-impregnated regions of the outer epidermal 
walls to act as condensing lenses, and where the inner walls do not 
bulge towards the mesophyll. Even if all these conditions are 
fulfilled, reflection of the incident light often produces differential 
illumination of the inner walls, when the epidermis is wetted, although 
the contrast between bright and dark regions is not so striking as it is 
under normal conditions. In these circumstances, a sufficiently sensitive 
leaf may adjust itself to changes of illumination, even when the normal 
lens-action of its sensory cells is inhibited. Less sensitive leaves, 
however, lose their power of perception, and consequently become 
incapable of executing heliotropic movements, when the upper 
epidermis is wetted. In order, therefore, that the results of experiments 
with wetted leaves may be correctly interpreted, it is, above all, 
necessary that the degree of sensitiveness of the leaves employed, 
towards differences of light-intensity, should be accurately known. 
The author has accordingly carried out experiments with the aid 
of incandescent gas-light, reflected from two mirrors of equal 
size placed on opposite sides of the plant or organ which it is 
desired to test ; by this method the following values were obtained 
for the minimum difference of light-intensity perceived by certain 
plants : 



EXPERIMENTS UPON LIGHT-PERCEPTION 

CapseUa Burm pastons (inflorescence-axis), 

Brassica Napus (hypocotyl), . - 

Ipomoca purpiirm „ _ - . 

Avena sativa (cotyledonary sheath), 

Lepidium sativum (hypocotyl), - - - 

The corresponding value in the case of the human 
about course of life to 

assumed, that the more sensitive types of plants are possessed of a‘ 
capacity for perceiving differences of light-intensity which is not 
inferior to that of the human eye. It follows, that any local differences 
in the illumination of the inner epidermal walls that are detected by 
an observer, in such cases, are likewise within the range of perception ot‘ 
the sensitive protoplasm. 

In view of the measurements that have just been cited, it was not 
to be expected that the experiments upon wetted leaves, carried out by 
the author and other physiologists, should give similar results with 
different plants. In the case of young plants of Begonia semperfiorens, 
leaves with their upper surfaces wetted are quite incapable of 
perceiving the direction of the incident light ; consequently, when such 
leaves are obliquely illuminated, they do not make the slightest attempt 
to return to their heliotropically fixed position. In quite a number of 
instances on the other hand, wetted leaves do return to their normal 
position, though not so rapidly as they do when dry ; wherever this is 
the case, it will be found that the inner epidermal walls are curved, or else 
that reflection of light produces a differential illumination of the inner 
wall analogous to, though less pronounced than, that which prevails 
under normal conditions. 

It is evident that such crude experiments with wetted leaves do 
not provide a satisfactory means of testing the importance of the light- 
condensing action of papillose epidermal cells, in relation to the per- 
ception of light by diaheliotropic leaves. For this reason the author 
has carried out experiments of a somewhat different kind upon leaves of 
Tropaeolum majits. A portion of the leaf surface is wetted and covered 
with a sheet of mica, the rest remaining dry ; the two regions of the 
leaf are separated by a screen of black paper. The petiole having been 
darkened in a suitable manner, the dry and wet portions of the lamina 
are illuminated obliquely from opposite sides. The result is always the 
same ; the leaf moves towards the light that falls upon the dry surface. 
This experiment succeeds even if the wetted area is from 2*2 to 4*8 
times as large as the dry, both being equally illuminated, or if the two 
areas are equal, but the wetted one is caused to receive about twice as 
much light as the dry one. This improved “ wet-leaf experiment,” 
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therefore, conclusively shows that the direction of the responsive movement 
is determined, under the prevailing conditions, by the light-condensing 
capacity of the cells of the upper epidermis. The “ lens-action of 
these cells is the deciding factor for one of two reasons : either it is^ 
actually responsible for that differential illumination of the inner 
epidermal walls which represents the first link in the chain of processes 
included under the heading of light-perception ; or else it accentuates a 
contrast in illumination, already ensured by other structural peculiarities, 
to such an extent that the resulting stimulus is enormously intensified. 
In a certain sense, therefore, light-condensing epidermal papillae may 
be regarded as “ optical stimulators.” 

, C. EYE-SPOTS.327 

A long familiar feature of many Flagellates (^v/. the Euca.ENACEAE) 
of certain Peridinb:ae, and of the swarm-spores of most (Ireen Algae, is 
the presence of a so-called eye-spot (or “stigma”) ; it is probable that this 
structure plays a prominent part in connection with the perception of 
light by the aforesaid organisms. 

The eye-spot is a well defined cell-organ ; it is discoid, lenticular, 
or rod-shaped, and is rendered very conspicuous by its red or 
brown coloration. Among Flagellates it consists — according to Klebs, . 
Schilling and France — of a protoplasmic stroma, in which granules of 
colouring matter are embedded ; in Volvox and in the swarm-spores of 
Chlokophyceae, on the other hand, it appears, from Overton’s descrip- 
tion, to be an entirely homogeneous structure. There is little reason to 
suppose that the colourless inclusions of the eye-spot (granules of 
starch or paramylum), observed by Franck, act as light-condensing organs. 
Sometimes the eye-spot is located in the polioplasm, not infrequently in 
close relation to a chromatophore (Chrysomonadjneae, Cryptoglcna, Dra- 
parnaldia). In other cases it is situated in the ectoplast, or rather repre- 
sents a local modification of the external plasmatic membrane ; this 
condition is exemplified by the Euglenaceae, in which group, moreover, 
the eye-spot abuts immediately against the principal vacuole. In 
Gladophora lactcvircns, according to Strasburger, it represents an exter- 
nally projecting local thickening of the ectoplast, underlain by a 
lenticular cavity in the cytoplasm, which is filled with some homo- 
geneous substance. 

There are various grounds for attributing a light-perceiving function 
to eye-spots. The location of these organs at the anterior ends of 
motile cells agrees with this view ; it is, moreover, a significant fact that 
all Flagellates, Pekidineae and swarm-spores which possess eye-spots are 
also phototactic, though, on the other hand, some Flagellates and Peiu- 
DINKAE are devoid of eye -spots, and yet respond very actively to photic 
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stimulation. It is also worth noting that in VolvoXy according to 
Klein, brightly-coloured eye-S2:)ots only occur in the cells surrounding 
the anterior pole of the colony. 

The only experiments so far carried out regarding the functions of 
eye-spots, are those of T. W. Engolmann. This observer states that if 
an individual of Euglcna viridiSy swimming in bright light, is partially 
shaded, cessation ""and subsequent reversal of the movement only takes 
place when the colourless anterior end — which contains the eye-spot — 
enters a dark region. “ In Eitglmay therefore, the light-perceiving 
faculty is strictly confined to the colourless anterior end of the cell.'' In 
this case, however, the response may begin before the eye-spot itself is 
darkened. The actual perce])tive power must, therefore, be vested in 
the colourless cytoplasm, or in some portion thereof, perhaps, as Wager 
suggests, in the bi-con vex thickened region of the flagellum, which lies 
just in front of the eye-spot. Similarly, in the case of swarm -spores, it 
is most probably the colourless cytoplasm in the immediate vicinity of 
the eye-spot which is responsible for the actual perception of light. 
The eye-spot itself is, in fact, in all probability nothing more than an 
auxiliary apparatus. The most obvious suggestion regarding the func- 
tions of the eye-spot is that it acts as a light-screen, which prevents the 
smsitive protoplasm J'rom being illuminated equally on all sides, and 
which thus helps to indicate the direction of the incident light ; if this 
view is correct, the eye-spot might be compared to the pigmented 
layers of animal eyes. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

STRUCTURES SERVING FOR THE TRANSMISSION OF STIMULI. 

/. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS?^^ 

Roth in animals and in plants response does not follow immediately 
upon ’ stimulation. The two processes are always separated by a 
number of intermediate changes. As already stated, the whole series 
may be collectively termed a chain of stimulation {Reiz-Kette ) ; such a 
chain always begins with an act of perception and ends with the 
reaction or response induced, the most important of the connecting 
links being the transmission of the stimulus between the perceptive 
and the reactive regions of the cell or organ. Transmission of stimuli 
must occur, even where perception and response take place within 
the same cell ; for the same part of the protoplasm, in a unicellular 
organism or in an individual cell of a higher plant, cannot simultaneously 
perform both these functions. When the sensory- and motor- 
organs are more widely separated in space, transmission of stimuli takes 
place over greater distances, and hence becomes a still more conspicuous 
feature of the chain of stimulation. The tactile sensory epithelium of 
the stamens of Berberis i^nmediately adjoins the motor-tissue of the 
filament. Here the transmission of stimuli merely consists in a 
transference of the excitation aroused in the sensitive protoplasm 
to the adjacent motor-tissue by mechanical contact. In an ordinary 
root, the statolith-^upparatus in the root-cap is separated by a consider- 
able amount of meristematic-tissue from the sub-apical region that 
executes geotropic curvatures. Stimuli have to be transmitted over 
still greater distances in the leaves and stems of Mimosa pudica^ where 
a single excitation may gradually extend to all the leaves on a 
shoot, or even over the whole plant. The three preceding examples 
sufficiently illustrate the diversity that exists in respect of the " 
distances over which external stimuli may be propagated. ^ 

In considering whether special histological arrangements arc require^ 
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for the conduction of stimuli, it is necessary to take into account the 
velocity of transmission. The rate of propagation of stimuli is in 
general much lower among plants than it is in the case of animals.* 
According to Czapek, Eothert and others, heliotropic and geotropic 
stimuli req^uire five minuoes in order to traverse a distance of one 
or two millimetres.^^^ Traumatic stimuli travel much more rapidly ; 
thus, Kretschmar states that the traumatic stimulus produced by 
cutting across a leaf or stem in certain water-plants Modea, 

HydTocharv>), is propagated in the basipetal direction, under favourable 
conditions, at a rate of 1--2 cm. per min., judging by the starting of 
protoplasmic rotation, which constitutes the primary response. Fitting 
has shown that an even more rapid transmission (1-2 cm. per see. 
in Passiflora coci'ulca) takes place in the case of the traumatic stimulus 
which causes certain tendrils to curl up at the tip when they are 
cut off. In the case of Mimosa 'pudka, finally, Dutrochet, Bert 
and the author all agree in estimating tlie maximum velocity of 
transmission at 1*5 cm. per sec. as regards the primary petiole, 
the corresponding value for the stem being usually somewhat smaller ; 
Linsbauer, however, arrives at much higher figures for Mimosa — viz., 
30-100 mm. per sec. at least. Even the greatest of these velocities 
l^lls far behind the average rate of transmission of stimuli through the 
nervous system of animals, which amounts to at least 30,000 mm. per 
sec. As a matter of fact, lower velocities are known to occur in 
the animal kingdom also ; thus, Engelmann states that stimuli are 
transmitted through the heart-muscles, without the aid of nerve-fibres, 
at rates varying between G*4 and 177 mm. per sec. In any case, it 
may be confidently asserted that the actual velocity of transmission in 
any given case entirely accords with the nature of the requirements 
which the resulting response is intended to satisfy. 

In approaching the question as to the existence of special arrange- 
ments for the transmission of stimuli in plants, it is further necessary 
to consider the various ways in which such transmission may be 
effected. 

In the first place, stimuli nlay be transferred from cell to cell quite 
independently of any special transmitting arrangements ; this state- 
ment applies more particularly to shock-stimuli, which can be propagated 
by purely mechanical means. In Mimosa pudica the contraction of 
a single stimulated cell, or group of cells, in the irritable lower half of 
the pulvinus leads to a deformation of the neighbouring cells, whereby 
they are stimulated in their turn. Pfeffer has already pointed out 
that a locally applied stimulus may spread in this way through the 
entire sensitive tissue of the pulvinus. 

Where a shock- or wound-stimulus produces differences of hydro- 
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static pressure within a special system of tubular structures, trails- 
, mission can also be effected in a purely mechanical manner through the 
equalisation of these pressure-differences. As will be shown later on 
in detail, stimuli are actually transmitted in this way in Mimos^ 
pudica through the leaf-blades, petioles, and internodes from one 
pulvinus to another. 

Another way in which a stimulus may be propagated, is by the 
diffusion of special substances — by osmosis from cell to cell — from 
the region first stimulated. If, however, the effects of the so-called 
formative ” stimuli — which lie outside the scope of the present work — 
are left out of account and attention is restricted to motor stimuli, it 
will be found impossible to cite a single instance in which mechanical, 
chemical, geotropic or heliotropic stimulation undoubtedly leads to the 
formation of special substances that propagate the stimulus by their 
diffusion. 

It is probable that transmission of stimuli most often depends 
upon the dissemination of some as yet incomprehensible excitation 
or state of motion, or, to use more general terms, upon the propagation 
of some physical or chemical change which takes place in the living 
protoplasts (or in special local extensions thereof).^^“ The nervous 
system of an animal represents a tissue-system specially adapted for 
this mode of transmission. Among plants, where physiological division 
of labour has not progressed so far, there seem to be no stimulus- 
transmitting organs analogous to the nerves of animals. Here, on the 
other hand, the power of transmitting stimuli is common to every 
living tissue, provided that its component protoplasts are not com- 
pletely isolated from one another by cell- walls but remain connected by 
protoplasmic connecting threads. There can be no doubt that the 
protoplasmic connections are responsible for the transmission of stimuli 
from cell to cell ; the comparison so frequently instituted between these 
structures and the nerves of animals is therefore perfectly legitimate. 


//. PROTOPLASMIC TRANSMISSION OF STIMULI 

That mode of stimulus-transmission which is directly dependent 
upon changes within the living protoplasm, may be termed protoplasmic 
transmission in order to distinguish it both from the purely mechanical 
and from the osmotic methods. Where the stimulus is not merely trans- 
mitted across a single protoplast, but is propagated — as almost 
invariably happens among higher plants— through a whole series of 
cells, every path of transmission is made up of sections of two 
distinct kinds, which alternate regularly with one another, the 
protoplasts contained in the cell-cavities being responsible for intra- 
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cellular trausmission, while the protoplasmic threads connecting adjoin- 
ing protoplasts with one another represent the paths of intercellular 
transmission. 

The differentiation of sensory and notor nerve-fibres which 
characterises the paths of stimulup-transinission in the animal organism, 
is correlated with the presence of a central nervous organ or reflex- 
centre. This organ is absent — or at any rate has so far remained 
undiscovered — in the vegetable kingdom. Hence, sensory and motor 
paths of transmission are not distinguishable . in plants, although there 
must of necessity be a point somewhere in every path of transmission, 
at which the state of excitation produced by the stimulus becomes 
transformed into the impulse that initiates the responsive movement. 

A. INTERCELLULAR TRANSMISSION. 

The protoplasmic connecting threads discovered by TangP^^ (termed 
PlasmodeHmcn by Strasburger) generally take the form of extremely 
delicate protoplasmic filaments, whicli traverse the whole thickness of 
the cell-walls and thus place the protoplasts of adjoining cells in 
direct communication with one another (cf. above, p. 45). As a rule 
large numbers of these threads traverse the closing-membranes of pits 
(Fig. 265a); in the cortical parenchyma of Vismm album, for example, 
Kuhla often counted more than twenty connecting threads in each 
closing-membrane. Less frequently, the more or less thickened 
unpitted regions of the walls are perforated by solitary connecting 
threads. The two modes of distribution of the threads are, however, 
not sharply separable from one another ; for the same cell-wall may 
be traversed both by groups of connecting threads and by isolated 
protoplasmic filaments. 

It is highly probable that connecting threads consist of the same 
hyaloplasm that composes the outer plasmatic membrane or ectoplast ; 
they may in fact be regarded as prolongations of the ectoplast. 
Evidence in favour of this view, which was first put forward by Noll, 
has been accumulated by Strasburger ; this author points out that the 
diameter of the connecting threads, which are notoriously very slender, 
never exceeds the thickness of the ectoplast, so far at any rate as the 
latter can be measured ; further, ectoplast and connecting threads are 
not only directly continuous with one another, but also consist of the 
same substance. 

As regards the origin of the protoplasmic connecting threads, 
Strasburger has shown that they are not, as might be supposed, 
persistent spindle-fibres, but secondary formations, interpolated after 
the' cell-wall has come into being, although they appear at a very early 
stage, before the deposition of the secondary thickening layers. 
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At the present time, the majority of investigators incline to the 
belief that the closing-membranes of all the pits developed between 
living cells of the plant-body are perforated by protoplasmic connections, 
while many hold the opinion that all the living cells of a plant 
linked together by means of connecting threads, so as to form a single 
^protoplasmic entity or symplast ” ; but Kuhla’s work on Viscum album 
represents the only attempt that has been made so far, to prove the 

truth of this assumption, in the case of 
a highly organised plant. Attention may 
therefore be drawn to the fact that, in all 
the cases hitherto examined, organs engaged 
in the perception of external stimuli are 
connected by means of protoplasmic threads 
with the associated reactive region or motor- 
tissue. Thus, Pfeffer^^^ has demonstrated 
the presence of these structures in the par- 
enchymatous tissues of tendrils, in which 
transmission of stimuli takes place, though 
not indeed over any great distance; con- 
necting threads also occur in the walls 
separating the epidermal sensory cells of 
tendrils from the hypodermal parenchyma. 
The author has observed that the thickened 
inner walls of the sensory cells in the 
staininal filaments of Berheris mdgaris^^^ 
are furnished with fairly numerous shallow 
— often very ill-defined — pits, the compara- 
tively thick limiting membranes of which 
are traversed by protoplasmic threads (Fig. 
236 a). Each sensory cell is thus able 
to transmit the excitation set up by the initial stimulus to the 
adjacent motor-tissue, the walls of which are also liberally provided 
with pits and protoplasmic connections. In the case of Aldromndia 
vesimlom^^^ the lower transverse walls of the sensory cells in the tactile 
hairs are devoid of pits ; they are, however, relatively thin as regards the 
portion which lies next the central axis of the hair. By suitable treat- 
ment, -the author has succeeded in demonstrating the presence of a small 
number of protoplasmic threads in the thin portions of these walls ; as a 
rule, there are but two or three such threads in each wall, or even 
only a single one. Where the “ hinge ’’ consists of four cells, therefore 
communication with the neighbouring protoplasts is maintained with 
the aid of from four to twelve connecting threads. In the caste of 
Dioiiaea muscipula, protoplasmic connecting threads have been found by 
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A. rrotoplasmic connections be- 
tween two colls of tho niesophyll of 
VUcuvi album (after Kiouit/.-Qeiioff). 
B. Curved protoplnsinic eomicctionB 
in one of the radial walls of the 
alourouo layer of Zva Mais, after 
treatment with iodine and dilute 
sulidiuric acid. 
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Macfarlane and by Gardiner, both in the tactile bristles and in the 
general mesophyll. Gardiner has also noted the occurrence of these 
structures in the lower, or sensitive half of the pulvinus of Mimosa 
pudica ; they seem, however, to be quite as plentiful in the upper, or 
insensitive half of the pulvinus. According to Czapek and A. W. Hill,®®*^ 
root-tips, which are concerned in the transmission of geotropic, hydro- 
tropic and perhaps also heliotropic stimuli, contain an unusually large 
number of connecting threads ; moreover, the manner of their dis- 
tribution in these organs distinctly supports the notion that the threads 
are responsible for the conduction of stimuli. 

Direct experimental demonstration of the stimulus-transmitting 
function of protoplasmic connecting threads is naturally a matter of 
the greatest difficulty. Townsend, working with Moss-protonema fila- 
ments and with hairs, has shown that the nucleus of one cell can induce 
an isolated non -nucleated mass of cytoplasm, contained in a neighbouring 
cell, to surround itself with a cell-membrane, if the two protoplasmic 
bodies are connected by protoplasmic filaments. While in this case it 
is not an external stimulus that is propagated, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the transmission of nuclear “ impulses,” and of internal stimuli in 
general, does not differ in principle from the propagation of external 
stimuli. Strasburger makes use of the fact that the majority of the 
protoplasmic connections are retracted or broken when a cell is plas- 
molysed, and fail to be regenerated when it is allowed to resume the 
turgescent condition. A root or stem is first completely plasmolysed by 
immersion in a suitable salt-solution ; it is then thoroughly washed, 
allowed to become turgescent again, and finally tested with regard to 
its power of executing geotropic curvatures. Organs treated in the 
manner described are found to be no longer capable of geotropic response. 
It is certainly possible that this result is partly due to the rupture of 
the stimulus-transmitting protoplasmic connections. But it is just as 
likely that plasmolysis destroys the perceptive capacity or upsets the 
mechanism of curvature, or interferes with some other link in the chain 
of stimulation. Strasburger's experiments cannot therefore be regarded 
as conclusive, as he himself indeed admits. 

It may be presumed that the protoplasmic connecting threads do not 
confine themselves to the propagation of external stimuli, or of the 
excitations produced by the latter, but that they are also concerned in 
the transmission of those internal stimuli which play so important a 
part in the mutual relations of different tissues and organs. It has, in 
fact, already been mentioned, that the influence of the nucleus upon the 
formation of cell-walls can be transmitted from one cell to the other by 
means of protoplasmic connections. 

Whether one and the same connecting thread is capable of conducting 
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dififerent kinds of stimuli, or whether a division of labour prevails in this 
respect among the various protoplasmic connections which link up 
adjoining protoplasts, must, of course, remain an unsolved problem for the 
present. On the other hand, the question as to whether the proto^ 
plasmic connections serve for the conduction of different stimuli in 
different tissues, is open to experimental investigation. 

The fact that protoplasmic connecting threads serve for the trans- 
mission of stimuli, does not exclude the possibility that these structures 
may in certain cases be partly or entirely engaged in translocation of 
plastic materials. As a matter of fact, protoplasmic connections were 
first discovered in the storage-tissues of certain endosperms, where they 
are often very well differentiated ; in such cases it is quite possible 
that they are principally concerned with translocation. 

B. INTRACELLULAR TRANSMISSION. 

Even if the protoplasmic connecting threads are regarded as the 
intercellular stimulus-transmitting paths, it is still necessary to account 
for the transmission within the individual protoplast. A priori several 
possibilities suggest themselves in this connection. In the first place, 
it is conceivable that the entire protoplast is endowed with the 
capacity for conducting stimuli ; secondly, the faculty in question might 
be restricted to the ectoplast ; finally, special fibrillar structures might 
be developed for the purpose. The last-mentioned possibility has been 
recently discussed at length by Nemec.^'^’’ Max Schulze, Apathy, Bethe 
and others have shown that th(3 nervous tissue of animals contains a 
system of delicate fibrillae, which are regarded by these investigators as 
the actual paths of transmission, on account of their unbroken continuity, 
and for other reasons. Starting from the observations and conclusions 
of the aforesaid animal physiologists, Nemec succeeded in finding very 
remarkable fibrillar structures in the root-tips of a variety of plants 
{Allinm Ccpa, Hyacinthiis orientalis, Irh yco'manica^ CvcurhUa, Pisum, 
Aspidium, etc.), more particularly in those rows of plerome-cells which 
later become converted into hadrome-vessels. The elements in question 
are traversed by longitudinal protoplasmic strands, which extend from 
one end of the cell to the other, and which correspond on the opposite 
sides of each transverse wall. In stained microtome-sections of suitably 
fixed material, and sometimes even in the living condition {Allium Cepa), 
these strands display a distinct fibrillar structure. The fibrillae form a 
reticulum, which, as already explained, extends from one transverse 
septum to the next. They do not, however, traverse the walls, nor are 
they anywhere continuous with protoplasmic connections ; the fibrillar 
systems of different cells are thus not directly connected with one 
another. This circumstance alone throws grave doubts upon the validity 
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of Nomec^s assertion that these protoplasmic struct iires represent special 
paths of transmission analogous to the neuro-fibrillae of animal nerves. 
Moreover, the author has since demonstrated that protoplasmic stream- 
ing takes place within the fibrillar protoplasmic strands of the above- 
mentioned large plerome elements, and that the longitudinally fibrillar 
structure of these strands is due to the same morphological and physio- 
logical conditions that produce the longitudmally fibrillar structure 
previously described in connection with other forms of streaming 
protoplasm. It appears, in fact, that streaming protoplasm in general 
consists of elongated fibrous or lamellar plasmatic masses separated 
from one another by long and exceedingly narrow vacuoles. 

If intracellular transmission of stimuli really depended upon the 
presence of special protoplasmic fibrillae, these structures ought to be 
present above all in those organs which are characterised by a high 
rate of transmission ; they ought, therefore, to be readily observable in 
the cells that are interpolated between such sense-organs as the tactile 
pits or papillae of tendrils .'iiid irritable stamens, or the tactile hairs and 
bristles of Cmtaurea, Aldrovandia and Ditmaca on the one hand, and 
the associated motor-tissues on the other. With regard to this point, 
however, the authors investigations have invariably led to negative 
results. 

Intracellular transmission must, therefore, either be a function of 
the entire protoplast, or it must be principally located in the ectoplast. 
The latter seems the more probable alternative, especially in view of 
the fact that the protoplasmic connecting threads, which are held 
responsible for intercellular transmission, are merely local extensions of 
the ectoplast. It does not necessarily follow that the protoplasmic 
strands which traverse the sap-cavity are never utilised for trans- 
mission ; indeed, where the nucleus is suspended near the centre of the 
cell, it is difiicult to see how the impulses which it sends forth can 
travel towards the periphery of the cell by any other means. It is 
therefore quite possible that stimuli are actually propagated along the 
fibrillar protoplasmic strands observed by Nemec in root-tips ; this 
possibility does not, however, justify us in assuming that- these fibrillar 
strands are structures specially set apart for the work of transmission. 

The question finally arises, as to how far the velocity of trans- 
mission depends upon the form of the cells in which transmission takes 
place. If stimuli travel in the ectoplast, or indeed in any other part 
of the peripheral cytoplasm, any elongation of the cells in the direction 
of transmission will naturally reduce the distance to be traversed, and 
hence increase the velocity of transmission ; for every decrease in the 
number of transverse septa diminishes the loss of time caused by the 
relatively slow transmission through the protoplasmic connecting 
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threads. The conditions are, of course, even more favourable for rapid 
transmission where the transverse septa are oblique, or in other words, 
where the transmitting elements are prosenchymatous. Stimuli might 
consequently be expected to travel more rapidly along vascular bundl<!if 
than through parenchymatous tissues. As a matter of fact, Frank 
found that, in Eloclea cayiadensin, the rearrangement of chloroplasts 
induced by a transmitted traumatic stimulus begins sooner in the 
vicinity of the midrib, than it does in other parts of the leaf. 
Kretschmar likewise states that transmission takes place most rapidly 
in the vascular bundles, in a number of water-plants. In a leaf of 
Vallisneria which was severed at a distance of 4 cm. from the apex, the 
traumatic stimulus that induces protoplasmic streaming was found by 
Kretschmar to travel to the apex in ten minutes along the midrib, 
and ill twelve minutes along the two lateral veins ; twenty-six minutes 
elapsed before all the mesophyll cells were engaged in streaming, and 
it was evident that the stimulus reached the mesophyll principally 
through the veins. Nemec states that the traumatic stimulus which 
leads to a rearrangement of the protoplasm in the root-tip of Allium 
Cepa (cf. above, p. 23), is propagated most rapidly in the inner layers of 
the periblem and in the plerome. It is therefore quite to be expected 
that vascular tissues should be employed for the conduction of stimuli, 
where ecological considerations demand a high velocity of transmission. 
As a matter of fact, Batalin states that stimuli applied to the tactile 
bristles of Blonaea muscvpula travel towards the midrib mainly along 
the vascular bundles. In the case of Biophyt/iim the 

author’s own observations render it probable that both mechanical and 
traumatic stimuli are likewise propagated along the vascular strands of 
the pinnae and rhachis. Transmission of stimuli in vascular bundles, 
in so far as it is effected by protoplasts and protoplasmic connections, 
must take place in the parenchymatous elements of the hadrome- and 
leptome-, and perhaps also in the living contents of the sieve-tubes, 
while in the case of leaves, the cells of the parenchymatous bundle- 
sheaths may also be utilised for this purpose. 

The greater velocity of transmission in vascular bundles is perhaps 
not altogether due to the prevailing elongation of the component cells ; 
it is possible that the protoplasmic paths of transmission are here 
endowed with a special molecular or micellar structure which renders 
them more efficient in this respect than those of the parenchymatous 
ground-tissue. 

Where there is no special need for rapid propagation of stimuli, the 
transmitting capacity of the general parenchyma may be quite 
sufficient. In the cotyledonary sheath of Avena saiiv<^, for example, 
heliotropic stimuli are propagated, according to Rothert,®^^ with sufficient 
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speed and without appreciable loss of intensity, even when both the 
vascular bundles are severed. The cases ol Mimulus and Martynia^ 
described by Oliver, on the other baud, do not form real exceptions to 
the rule. Here the very rapid transference of contact-stimuli from one 
stigmatic lobe to the other tak 's place, not in the vascular bundles, 
but in the parencljyma. This so-called parenchyma, however, which 
consists cd’ elongated cells, is really the motor-tissue ; but every motor- 
tissue which executes rapid movements must be capable of transmitting 
stimuli with a corresponding velocity by means of ultra-microscopic, 
specialised, protoplasmic structures. 


Ill, TEANSMTSSION OF STIMULI IN MIMOSA PUDIGA. 

At the present time we only know of a single instance, in the 
entire vegetable kingdom, in which a special tissue is set apart for the 
transmission of stimuli. This stimulus-transmitting system, which 
occurs in Mimosa 2)Uilica, was discovered and has been fully investigated 
from the anatomico-physiological standpoint by the author.^'^^ It should 
be pointed out at once, that the tissue in question is in no sense 
comparable to the nervous system of an animal, but merely serves as 
the pathway for a purely mechanical propagation of stimuli. 

If a single pinnule of a sufliciently irritable plant of Mimosa 
pudica, is stimulated by means of a gentle blow, the responsive 
movement takes place almost as soon in the opposite pinnule as in 
that which was directly stimulated, wliile the remaining pinnules of 
the same pinna fold up very shortly afterwards. A more intense local 
stimulus, such as that produced by woundhuj a pinnule, is transmitted 
to a greater distance. In this case, it is the rule for the main pulvinus 
to collapse first of all whereupon the pinnules on each of the other 
leahets fold up in acropetal succession. If the plant is in a highly 
irritable state, the pulvini of the sub-petioles may also become affected, 
in which case the stimulus is propagated through the stem to the 
neighbouring leaves. A very violent stimulus, such as results if a 
portion of a leaf is scalded or singed, may even be transmitted through 
the whole shoot-system of a moderate-sized plant. 

Dutrochet long ago proved by experiment, that the transmission of 
stimuli through the stem of Mimosa jmdica takes place neither in the 
cortical parenchyma nor in the pith, but only in the libro- vascular 
system (according to Dutrochet the woody cylinder) ; the same observer 
further suggested that the transmission might depend upon movements 
of liquids contained in the conducting elements. As a matter of fact, 
if a sufficient!]^ deep incision is made in the stem, a drop of liquijil 
does exude from the wound, just before the neighbouring leaves perform 

2s 
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their characteristic movements. The appearance of this drop of hqiJd 
— believed py Sachs, Pfeffer and others to be a drop of water derived 
from the woody cylinder — has been quite correctly regarded as a 
phenomenon causally related to the transmission of stimuli. 

In order to eliminate any influence which the living protoplasts 
(including their intercellular connections) may exert over the process 
of transmission, Pfeffer anaesthetised the middle portions of petioles 
by means of chloroform or ether ; he found that, under these con- 
ditions, traumatic stimuli never failed to traverse the narcotised 
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Fig, 20G. 

Stimulus-transmitting cells from tUe petiole of Mimosa pudira in L.S. The con- 
tracted protoplasts adhere firmly to the limiting membranes of the largo ]>its in the 
transverse septa. Sections treated with dilute sulphuric acid and stained with 
pici’ic-aniline blue, 

region, while mechanical stimuli were also transmitted in a certain 
number of cases. It has since been shown by the author himself, that 
traumatic stimuli continue to be propagated through parts of the petiole 
which have been killed outright by scalding. It follows, therefore, that 
in Mimosa 2'>udica, transmission does not depend upon the presence of a 
continuous protoplasmic system, but consists in a disturbance of 
hydrostatic equilibrium within the transmitting elements. A disturb- 
ance of this kind can obviously travel through dead or anaestlietised 
tissues ; and there is no reason to suppose that the mechanism of trans- 
ipission in the normal condition of the tissues is radically different fromj 
that which prevails in scalded or narcotised organs. 
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The stimulus-transmitting elements of Mimosa are not 

situated, as I)utrochet, Sachs and Pfeffer, amc ig others, have supposed, 
in the woody cylinder, or in the hadrome portions of tl 3 primary 
bundles, but on the contrary occ’ r in the leptome-strauds, where they 
take* the form of elongated tubular cells arranged in longitudinal series. 
In the main petioles and stems, these cells attain a length of *6—1*2 mm., 
and an average width of *018 mm. Their membranes are thin, 
soft and colourless, and give a deep violet reaction with cl dor-zinc- 
iodine. The longitudinal walls are well provided with pits. Each of 
the transverse septa, which may or may not be oblicpie, bears — not 
necessarily at its centre — a single wide circular pit, the closing-mem- 
brane of which is perforated by minute pores containing protoplasmic 
threads (Fig. 2 66). The cell-contents comprise a thin peripheral layer 
of cytoplasm, a large rounded or somewhat elongated nucleus, and celb 
sap. The composition of this cell-sap is of interest ; it contains, in 
addition to a gummy or mucilaginous substance, a largo amount of 
aglucoside or glucoside-like compound in solution, — wliicli is responsible 
for the intense reddish-violet reaction with ferric chloride and the 
reddish coloration with ferrous sulphate — and also suspended granules 
of a resinous character. 

These stimulus-transmitting cells form a continuous system of tubes, 
which accompany the Icptome-tissue throughout the stems, main 
petioles (Fig. 267), sub-petioles and ])innnles ; cousequently they are to 
be found in the pulvini of petioles and pinnules, where they are 
separated from the motor-tissue in the sensitive half of the pulvini by 
abundantly pitted collcnchymatous elements. In the adaxial marginal 
bundle of each sub-petiole, the transmitting elements form short-celled 
“ nodal points between the two members of each pair of pinnules ; at 
these ])oiiits stimuli can travel transversely between opposite pinnules, 
as well as along the sub-petiole. In the root-system, the transmitting 
cells are contined to the central cylinder in the main root, and are 
entirely absent from the lateral roots. 

The effects of incision (see above, p. 641) show that stnnuli are 
actually propagated in this system of highly turgescent tubes, and 
that the mode of transmission is a hydrodynamic one. If, namely, 
one or more of the tulailar cells are laid open by an incision in 
the stem or petiole, their cell-sap instantly escapes in the form of a 
drop of transparent liquid ; immediately afterwards the nearest pulvinus 
carries out its characteristic movement. The micro-chemical reactions 
of this drop of liquid — more especially the violet coloration with ferric 
chloride — prove that it is not derived from the woody cylinder, which 
indeed need not be wounded in order to produce the aforesaid conse- 
quences. The liquid that escapes is, in fact, not water at all, but 
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cell-sap ejected from the stimulus-transmitti^j large 

jsize of the drop shows that this celhsap eleme . 

pores in the wide pit-membranes of the trans^ easily pasa. tows 

of tubular cells therefore represent a continuous ;verse s wlfiich 

variations of hydrostatic pressure can be transmit considerable 

distances. 

In the author’s opinion, transmission of stimuli system of 

tubes takes place somewhat as follows : When the ^^vilvinus of a 
pinnule moves upwards in response to a shock, pressure _ exerted 



T.S. throuj^h tlio main potiolo of Mimosa pvtfica ; h, stcreojnc; It, harlromo. 

The small circles indicato ilio position of the stinuilns-traiiKmittin^^ eloinents. 

upon the highly turgesceiit transmitting cells, partly owing to changes 
in the form and volume of the relaxed half of the j)ulvinus, and partly 
owing to the mechanical effects of the curvature ; the local rise of 
pressure produced in this way will be x:)ropagated along the system 
of tubes, owing to the elastic tension of their walls, in the form of a 
pressure-wave, like the pulsations which travel through the arterial 
system of an animal. This wave of compression or positive tension 
acts like a shock-stimulus upon the nearest pulvinus, and so leads to 
an indirectly induced responsive movement. The initial rise of pressure 
which starts the wave is not large ; hence the stimulus, while extending 
from one pair of pinnules to the rest, does not convey a perceptible 
shock to the comparatively insensitive pulvinus of the sub-petiole, and 
never penetrates as far as the main pulvinus. 

Traumatic stimulation — such as may be caused by the severance 
of a pinnule — instantly destroys the turgor of the injured transmitting 
cells ; as a consequence a large local fall of turgor results, which is pro- 
pagated through the tubular system as a wave of relaxation or negative 
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tension. The initial change of pressure caused by such a mechanical 
injury is comparati /ely large; hence a much more violent disturbance 
is produced in the adjacent pulvini, tliau can possibly arise when the 
primary stimulus is due to shock. A tummatic stimulus can accord- 
ingly be transmitted over a i latively large distance ; it will not only 
reach the main pulvinus, but may also travel through the stem to other 
leaves. 

The rise of pressure produccni by shock causes the cell -sap of the 
transmitting elements to travel in the same direction as the wave of 
compression. Traumatic stimulation, on the other hand, leads to a fall 
of pressure, and the cell-aap accordingly moves towards the region of 
reduced pressure, that is, in the direction opposite to that of the wave 
of relaxation. 

It is impossible here to consider in detail, how the shock of the 
waves of compression and relaxation is transferred at various points to 
the sensitive parenchyma in the pulvini. It may, however, be noted 
that variations of pressure must result in alterations in the volume and 
form of the transmitting tissues, and that these latter changes in their 
turn affect the two or three layers of collenchyma which surround the 
transmitting tissue in the pulvini, and so indirectly bring about 
sudden deformation of the neighbouring sensitive parenchymatous 
elements. When the initial stimulus is feeble, the ultimate deformation 
will presumably be restricted to the immediate neighbourhood of pits, 
since the exceedingly thin and elastic limiting membranes will respond 
to the slightest variation of pressure by bulging towards the side of 
reduced pressure, the sudden protrusion constituting a fresh mechanical 
stimulus. 

The velocity/ of transmission in Mimosa is naturally affected by a 
variety of circumsta ices, but depends, above all, upon the amount of 
friction between the liquid contents and the walls of the tubes, upon the 
resistance that has to be overcome during the filtration of the liquid 
through the transverse septa and upon the turgor-pressure in the 
transmitting system. According to Dutrochet and I3ert, the rate of 
transmission through leaf and stem of the adult plant varies between 
2 and 15 min. per sec. Experiments performed by the author have 
shown that the stem usually transmits stimuli rather more slowly than^ 
the leaf, though the two organs do not always exhibit a marked 
difference in this respect. In a typical case, the velocity of trans- 
mission was found to be 8*5 mm. per sec. in the petiole, and 6*5 mm. 
per sec. in the stem. K. Linsbauer,^^^ working with a kymograph, has 
estimated the average velocity of transmission of a traumatic stimulus, 
produced by making an incision in the primary petiole, at 31*2 mm. 
per sec. ; when the main petiole is severed altogether, the stimulus 
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travels at the rate of no less than 100 mm. per second. Linsbauer’s 
results stand in need of confirmation, especially as his methods 
involve the risk of a variety of errors. 

If the author’s theory of stimulus-transmission in Mimosa pumca 
,j^s correct, a shock or wound-stimulus should only be propagated in 
organs which contain the special transmitting elements — that is to 
say, in the leaves and stems, and in the main root. According to the 
author’s observations (which conflict with those of Borzi), section of 
lateral roots (even where these are of the first order) never provokes 
any movement of the leaves ; this result is significant in view of 
the fact - that the cells to which the transmitting function has been 
ascribed are entirely absent from the lateral roots.^^^ 

It may be presumed that the mechanism of transmission which 
occurs in Mimosa pudica, also prevails in the remaining sensitive 
species of the genus (M. scnsitiva, M, Spegazinii^ M. casta, M. viva, 
etc.), as well as in the other Leguminosae which exhibit the same 
peculiar form of irritability {Smithia scnsitiva, Acschynomene scnsiiiva, 
A, indka, A, piimnla, Desmanthus stolonifer, etc.). 

In conclusion, reference may be made to the fact that the stimulus- 
conducting cells of 3Iimosa 2 )'iidica, though located in the leptome, do 
not stand in any direct phylogenetic relation to sieve-tubes ; they 
are, on the contrary, homologous with certain excretory sacs which are 
of very general occurrence among the Leguminosae, where they 
frequently take the form of tannin-sacs associated with the leptome- 
strands {c,g. in Pluiseolus mnUifiorns, llohinia pscAid acacia, etc.). 
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SECONDARY GROWTH IN THICKNESS OF STEMS AND ROOTS. 

A NORMAL SECONDARY THICKENING. 

L GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS, 

It is characteristic of all young stems and roots, that the region which 
is in process of conversion into permanent tissue is much thicker than 
the portion nearer the apical growing points in which the primary 
meristematic layers originate from the primordial meristem. This 
increase of diameter, wliicli accounts for the conical form of the 
apical region, is the result of the so-called primary growth in thickness, 
and does not depend upon any spvcial growth-process ; every cell 
in any cross-section takes some part therein, though all do not partici- 
pate to an equal extent. 

This primary growth in thickness, or enlargement {Erstarlmng), 
as it may also he termed, determines the average diameter characteristic 
of the several organ ; of any given species, in their primary condition. 
When this thickness has been attained, the organ begins to grow 
in length. In the majority of Monocotyledons and Vascular Crypto- 
gams, no appreciable growth in thickness takes place, once elonga- 
tion has ceased and the primary permanent tissues have become 
completely differentiated. In most Gymnosperms and Dicotyledons, 
on the other hand, in the Palms, Pajsdanaceak and arborescent Liliaceae, 
and in a few Vascular Cryptogams, the stems, and, as a rule also, 
the roots, are capable of further growth in thickness, even after 
longitudinal extension has come to an end and tissue-differentiation 
is completed. 

According to Eichler and Barsickow,^*^ the secondary thickening 
of certain Palm-trunks, which continue to increase in girth for a consider- 
able time, really consists of a protracted " enlargement ” of the stem. 
In such Palms, therefore, the diameter of the trunk increases steadily 
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towards the base. The following measurements may be quoted from 
Martius: A trunk of the Coconut Palm {Cocos nucifera)^ 22’09 m. 
in length, had a diameter of *46 m. at its upper end, and *74 m. at its 
base ; in the case of Mauritia fiexxiosa the corresponding measuremen4A, 
for a trunk 25*5 m. in length, were *52 m. and *87 m. In these 
instances the increase of thickness is usually due to enlargement of 
the individual cells of the parenchymatous ground-tissue, which 
thus increases in bulk. The fibrous strands associated with the 
vascular bundles also augment their cross-sectional area, partly by 
dilatation of their cell-cavities, and partly by continued thickening 
of their cell- walls. In Euterpe olcracca, however, according to 
Kranzlin, the procambial elements which ultimately give rise to 
bast-fibres, gradually add to their number by division ; the component 
cells of a given procambial strand are not formed simultaneously, but 
arise sucessively in centrifugal order. This multiplication of cells in 
the developing fibrous strands continues until the trunk has attained a 
diameter of about 10 cm. Strasburger has noted the formation of 
secondary vascular anastomoses, linking up primary water-conducting 
strands, in the peripheral part of the trunk of Washingtonia fdifera. 
As a rule, however, the vascular tissues are not alfected by the 
“ secondary thickening ” which a Palm-stem may undergo. 

The above-described very simple type of secondary growth in 
thickness mainly serves to enhance the inflexibility of the stem ; the 
tall stature of the trunk renders this increase of mechanical strength 
very necessary in the case of most Palms. Where secondary thicken- 
ing depends altogether upon dilatation of the primary tissues, the 
leaf-output — and hence the development of pliotosynthetic tissue — is 
just as strictly limited, as it is in the entire absence of secondary 
growth in thickness. For when the paths along which water and 
minerals travel cannot be continually enlarged, by the addition of new 
conducting elements, tlie organs of transpiration and photosynthesis 
cannot be multiplied indefinitely. In Palms and other long-lived 
plants with secondary thickening of this primitive type, the leaves are 
constantly renewed, but their size and number remain constant after a 
certain stage.^'^^ 

An unlimited development of the photosynthetic apparatus is, in fact, 
an impossibility, except where the conducting and mechanical tissues 
are also capable of indefinite expansion. This condition can only be 
fulfilled, when secondary growth in thickness consists in a continuous 
regeneration and amplification of the various tissue-systems of which the 
stem and roots are, composed. In such cases the work of producing 
new cells is entrusted to a special meristem, which becomes secondarily 
interpolated among the permanent tissues, and which is termed the 
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cambium. Ordinarily the cambium takes the form of a' hollow cylinder, 
which in transverse section, of course, appears as a complete ring. 

IL SECONDARY GROWTH IN THICKNESS IN 
GYMNOSFERMS AND DICOTYLEDONS, 

A. THE CAMBIUM.3« 

In the stems of Gyninosporms and Dicotyledons, the primary 
vascular bundles are intersected by the cambial cylinder at the junc- 
tion of hadrome and leptome, the former being intra-, and the latter 
extra-canibial in position ; the development of secondary tissue thus 
continually pushes the primary components of the bundles further 
apart in the radial direction. 

The mode of origin of the cambium varies considerably in different 
axial organs. Frequently it stands in close relation to the primary 
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Fia. 268. 

Successive stages in tlie difTerentiation of ibo primary procam bial cylinder in the 
stem of Salvia Hornunum (T.S.) See text. 


dillerentiation that takes place in the apical region, while in other cases 
there is no connection between the two processes. 

In a number of stems the cambium arises from a primary pro- 
cambial cylinder. A couple of examples will render this statement 
clearer. A youngs internode of Salvia Horminum contains eight 
vascular bundles (leaf-trace bundles), a pair being situated in each 
angle of the four-sided stem. The two strands of each pair soon fuse 
to form a single compound bundle. At an early stage of develop- 
ment, four strips of procambial rneristematic tissue arise between the 
compound bundles ; these gradually extend parallel to the fiat sides of 
the stem, and become connected at either end with the fascicular cam- 
bium. The complete primary procambial cylinder formed in this way, 
however, by no means represents the actual cambium. The interfas- 
cicular strips of procambial tissue comprise three or four layers of cells, 
which are arranged quite irregularly (Fig. 268 a), and not in the 
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radial rows characteristic of a typical canibium. To begin with, these 
procambial strips give rise to small additional vascular strands. Later, 
the two or three innermost layers become transformed into mechanical 
elements ; these, together with the stereides previously differentiated 4fi 
fihe hadrome-strands of the vascular bundles, constitute a complete intra- 
carnbial fibrous cylinder (Fig. 268 b). The outermost layer of the 
interfascicular procambium is ultimately converted into the inter- 
fascicular portion of the actual cambium, its cells becoming elongated 
radially and undergoing division principally by tangential walls (Fig. 
268 c). The carnbial cylinder is completed, by these interfascicular 
strips of serial cambium becoming continuous with the corresponding 
fascicular tissue. 

A somewhat more complicated arrangement is found in the young 
internodes of Pelargonium gibbosura. Here, as in the preceding case, 
the young vascular strands become joined together by strips of primary 
procambial tissue, within which additional bundles are differentiated. 
In this instance, however, the procambial strips comprise as many as 
five to seven layers, and give rise to four distinct tissues, in place 
of the two produced by them in Salvia. The two outermost layers 
become transformed into fibres. The two or three next in order give 
rise to narrow conducting-parenchyma cells. The elements of the fifth 
or sixth layer, by elongating radially and undergoing tangential division, 
produce a serial canibium which, in conjunction with the fascicular 
cambium, constitutes the carnbial cylinder. The innermost procambial 
layer, finally, becomes converted into narrow but elongated conducting- 
parenchyma cells. According to Hartig, Sanio and De Bary, the 
carnbial cylinder originates in an essentially similar fashion in Ephedra 
monodachya y Chciranthus Cheiri, Ptimex, Lnmxria, Cobaca^ Galium, 
Pyrcthrnm, Hicracium, in the OAEYOrHYLLACKAE, Oeassulaceae, Plan- 
TAGINACEAE, etC. 

Where the carnbial cylinder arises independently of the primary 
procarnbium, or where a primary procambial cylinder is never formed, 
the development of the actual cambium is comparatively straightfor- 
ward. In this case, tangential divisions appear in the medullary 
rays, close to the margins of the strips of fascicular cambium ; the 
rays thus become gradually bridged by strips of secondary meristem. 
Every carnbial cylinder produced in this way is therefore composite in 
character, being made up of alternate strips of fascicular and interfas- 
cicular tissue, the former representing persistent portions of priinary 
meristem, while the latter are secondarily derived from the fundamental 
parenchyma of the medullary rays. We have here another illustration 
of the fact-^already mentioned on more than one occasion — that a tissue 
which is wholly concerned with a single physiological function, may 
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yet be a heterogeneous structure when considered from a morphological 
point of view. 

The last-described mode of eambial development shows some 
variation of detail in different cases. Typically (M^^nispermaceae, 
Gasimrina^ Aristolocliia 8 ij)h 0 y llicimis coviinunis [hypocotyl], Begonia 
[Fig. 269], Cucnrhita, etc.), secondary meristernatic activity is at once 
directed to the formation of the interfascicular cambium ; in a few cases, 
however {e,g. in Clematis Viialha), the completion of the carnbial 
-cylinder is preceded by the differentiation of secondary cauline bundles, 
which appear in the medullary rays between the leaf- trace strands. 

In the roots of Gymnosperms and Dicotyledons, the cambium 
originates in the central cylinder. Tangential division starts on the 
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T.8. throuffh the stem of Bc^jonia Juchaioides, passing tbrouKli a vasenlar InnuiU;. 

The fascieular cambium is continuous witli interfascicular eambial strii)s on cither 
side, X 160. 

inner side of the leptome-straiids and thence extends laterally through 
the conducting parenchyma as far as the outer ends of the hadrome 
plates. The linking up of the separate strips of secondary meristem 
into a complete eambial cylinder is effected, by the cells of the pericycle 
(pericambium) outside each xylem plate becoming meristernatic (Fig. 
270). Here again the leptome is extra-cambial, and the hadrome intra- 
cambial. In other words, the orientation of the primary components of 
the vascular bundle with regard to the cambium is identical in the 
root and in the stem, and the subsequent course of secondary growth 
may also be the same in the two organs. On account of its mode of 
origin, the eambial cylinder of a root is, to begin with, curved inwards 
opposite each leptorae-strand ; as the growth in thickness proceeds, 
however, the primary leptome is rapidly pushed outwards and the 
cambium acquires an approximately circular outline. 
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Attention may next be directed to the detailed structure of the 
cambium, and to the characteristics of its component cells. Our 
knowledge of the shape of cambial elements is mainly derived from 
Vel ten’s detailed investigations. The form of a typical cambml 
9ell is approximately that of a right prism, with its broader faces 
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A. T.S. acroHS tbo central cylinder of a j>riinary root of Fimr Faba, after the coni- 
. moncement of Hccondary Jiickoninj^ (diagrammatic) ; g, hadromc-piatcH ; 6, fibrous 
Htrands, situated just outside the lei)tomc-strands ; r, cambium; p, poricycle ; 
ondodermis. J?. Sector of A (x) more highly magnified ; Ictteiing as in A. 

placed tangentially. The ends of the cells are gable-shaped, the 
terminal walls following an oblique tangential course. A tangential 
longitudinal section of the cambium, therefore, at once shows the 
prosenchymatous character of the cells, whereas in radial longitudinal 
sections the end walls are seen cut across, so that their sloping 
character is not apparent. While the tangential walls are thin and 
delicate, the radial walls are always — according to I)e Bary, Kxiiger 
and others — more or less thickened, and furnished with longitudinal 
rows of circular pits. The thickening of the radial walls is more 
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pronounced in winter, i.e, during the resting season, than it is in 
summer. It is unlikely, however, that the decrease in the thickness 
of the radial walls which occurs when growth and division are resumed, 
is due to partial absorption of the thickened membranes. On the 
contrary, both Strasburger and Kriiger are disposed to attribute this 
change to an extension of the walls, which 
constitutes the first indication of a resumption 
of radial elongation on the part of the cambial 
elements. The contents of cambial cells com- 
prise finely granular cytoplasm and a nucleus, 
which is generally spindle-shaped! 

It has already been mentioned on several 
occasions, that the cells of the cambial cylinder 
are arranged in regular radial rows. It is 
obvious, however, that all the elements in a 
given row are not exactly equivalent ; for 
towards both ends of the series, the cambial 
cells become converted into elements of per- 
manent tissue. Sanio accordingly assumes, that 
every row’ of the cambium (in Pinus sylvestris) 
contains a single, approximately median initial 
cell ; each tangential division of this cell re- 
sults in the formation of a new initial cell and 
of a tissue mother-cell,'’ cut off on the outer 
or inner side, according to circumstances. As 
a rule, each tissue mother-cell divides once 
more tangentially, the resulting daughter-r.(‘lls 
becoming convert('d into elements of perman- 
ent tissue without further division (Fig. 272). 

According to Sanio’s view, the cambium proper comprises the single 
layer made up of the cells which are acting as initials at any given 
moment. But llaatz and Mischke have shown, that when the secondary 
growth in thickness is at all active, the primary segments cut off from 
the initial cells divide again more than once. Hence it is more 
convenient to consider the cambium as including all the cells in the 
radial rows, which are still undergoing tangential division. According 
to Baatz’s conception, therefore, the cambial cylinder is a meristematic 
zone, in which the number of elements in each radial row is continually 
increased by successive tangential divisions. This extended definition 
of the cambium is, however, by no means incompatible with the 
existence of the initial cells postulated by Sanio. As a matter of fact, 
Sanio’s conception has recently been revived by fSchoute. 

The cambium is gradually pushed outwards in the radial direction 



Portion of a radial L.S. lhrou{,di 
a twig of CiftisuH Lahurnu)n, 
showing tho carol )imn and the 
secondary tissnos inuoudiatcly 
adjacent thereto ; p, conducting 
parenchyma of tho secondary 
phloem ; s, young siovo-tubu ; 
c, camhiuinand the la3’orR newly 
cut off from it ; / and fibrous 
elements of the secondary x^dem. 
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by the tissues which it produces on its inner side ; its circumference 
must therefore continually increase as secondary thickening progresses. 
Up to a certain point, tlie individual cambial cells can keep pace with 

this increase in the circumference of tiie 
layer by means of tangential expansion ; 
sooner or later, however, radial walls are 
interpolated, with the result that the number 
of radial cell-rows is increased. Since the 
ratio between the circumference of a circle 
and its diameter is constant ( = tt), the 
amount of ‘tangential extension during any 
given interval of time can be readily 
deduced from the radial increase in thickness 
during the same time ; in other words it is 
possible, in any given case, to calculate 
mathematically how many tangential divi- 
sions may take place in a radial row of the 
cambium, before the interpolation of a fresh 
radial wall becomes necessary. Nageli was 
the first to perform calculations of this kind. 

The secondary permanent tissues pro- 
duced by the cambium in Gymnosperms and 
Dicotyledons may be classified as follows. 
The intra-cauibial secondary tissue, consisting 
principally of mechanical and water-conduct- 
ing elements, together with hadrome-par- 
enchyma, may collectively be termed the 
secondary xylem or the woody cylinder ; the 
extra-cambial increment, on the other hand, 
which is chiefiy made up of leptome and 
Small part of a T 8. through the coiid ucting-Darciich viua — oftcu accompailied 

*cambial /iOiic of I ivus srjlveslns, o jt v r 

showing a cambiurn-initial aiid the bv mCChanical Strailds ServillGT for local pro- 

radial row of secondary elements do- ^ ^ ® * 

rived therefrom ; i the coll Jissumc tectioii — coustitutcs the Secondary phloeni. 

to be the actual Ciiiubiuni -initial. If. f jt ^ 

indicates the intra-eanibiai or xylem Both sets of sccondary tissuGs are traversed 

portion of the radial row. xfi50. 

continuous radial strips of non-vascular 
tissue, known as medullary rays. That 
portion of a medullary ray which lies in the woody cylinder may 
be termed the “ xylem-ray,’" the extra-cambial portion being dis- 
tinguished as the “ phloem-ray.” 

Additional or secondary medullary rays originate from one or more 
cambial cells, which undergo a definite number of transverse and 
oblique divisions, giving rise in this way to the initials of the several 
cell-rows of the ray. The author has followed out the development of 
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the smaller medullary rays in Cytims Laburnum, Here certain 
elements of the cambium first, undergo one or two preliminary divisions. 
Every primordial mother-cell of a medullary ray becomes divided by a 
radial longitudinal wall. One of the two dcUighter-cells may thereupon 
be directly transformed into a ^Hdinitive medullary ray mother-cell ; it 
may, on the other hand, form a curved longitudinal wall, and thus cut 
off a small spindle-shaped cell, which then gives rise, by transverse 
division, to the initials of the several cell-rows of the medullary ray. 

Medullary-ray initials behave essentially in the same way as 
ordinary cambial cells ; by means of successive tangential divisions 
they add new elements, on their outer side, to the phloern-ray, and on 
their inner to the xylem-ray. Krabije has shown, for a number of 
woody plants, that the daughter-cells of the ray-initials never divide 
any more, but become directly converted into permanent tissue- 
elements, which accrue to the xylem-ray, or to the phloem-ray, according 
as they are cut off on the inner, or on the outer side. In an eight- 
year old branch of Cytisus Laburnum^ examined by the author, a 
particular ray-initial was found to have cut off two phloem-ray and 
eight xylem-ray elements in the course of eacli period of vegetation. 
If the duration of the latter be taken as approximately equal to 200 
days, it is clear that successive divisions of the ray-initial must have 
taken place, on an average, at intervals of twenty days. 

Translocation proceeds most actively in spring and in autumn ; 
at these times the ray-initials are traversed by a constant stream 
of migrating carbohydrates, and thus for the time being act 
principally as conducting elements. In some woody stems indeed 
{Qucrcus 2 Kdunmlata, Fagus sylvntica, Fnnius Cerasus, and especially 
Cytisus Laburnum), the change of function is so complete as to involve 
certain histological changes. Almost all the ray-initials soon lose their 
meristeinatic character and acquire thickened and pitted cell- walls; in 
fact, tliey acquire all the characteristics of typical phloem-ray cells 
(Fig. 274, on). In such cases as these, therefore, the xylern- and phloem- 
rays are directly continuous with one another from late autumn to early 
spring; when active growth in thickness is resumed, new ray-initials 
are formed by division of the innermost elements of the phloem-rays. 
Here, therefore, the cambial initials constitute a secondary meristem 
which is regenerated every year at a number of points. 

B. THE SECONDARY PHLOEM (EXTRA-CAMBIAL SECONDARY TISSUE).®'^® 

The extra-cambial products of the cambium are frequently included 
in the topographical definition of bast ” ; naturally this usage cannot 
be accepted in the present work, since the term “ bast ” has already 
been restricted to a particular constituent of the mechanical system. 
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We must likewise reject the names ‘‘ soft bast ” and bast-parenchyma/' 
since the former is properly applicable only to the non-mechanical com- 
ponents of the secondary phloem, while the other should be employed 
to designate the conducting parenchyma — exclusive of the meduMary 
rays — in the same region. 

The various tissues that are comprised in the general category of 
secondary phloem are usually arranged in more or less distinct tangential 
layers^ traversed radially by the medullary rays, which maintain the 
I interchange of material between the woody cylinder and the extra- 
cambial region. 

In secondary phloem, as elsewhere, the leptome is made up of sieve- 
tubes and of companion-cells — or of the rows of “ albuminous cells,’’ 
’which take the place of companion-cells in Gymnosperms. It also 
includes some “ cambiform ” cells ; but these are neither so numerous 
nor so typical as they are in the primary leptome, and are far less con- 
spicuously developed than the ordinary leptome-parenchyma (conducting 
parenchyma). The sieve-tubes and companion-cells, on the one hand, 
and the conducting parenchyma on the other, are usually grouped in 
alternating tangential layers. The sieve-tube segments, being derived 
from cambial cells, have oblique end-walls, each sloping ‘ face bearing 
several superimposed sieve-plates ; as has already been explained (p. 306), 
this is a feature which facilitates the translocation of protein compounds. 
The cells of the conducting parenchyma generally contain some chloro- 
phyll, and at the end of summer become filled with large quantities of 
starch. This starch, however, disappears again completely in late 
autumn, before the period of “ hibernation ” begins ; according to 
Russow, A. Fischer and others, it is mainly transformed into fat, to 
some extent also into glucose, and perhaps also into a third as yet 
unidentified compound, while a fourth and final portion in all proba- 
bility passes into the woody cylinder, through the medullary rays. The 
first change in spring is the reappearance of starch ; later this is trans- 
formed into soluble carbohydrates, which are conveyed to the opening 
buds along the secondary wood. The “ringing” experiments performed by 
Hartig, Hanstein and A. Fischer, show that the carbohydrates produced 
in the leaves travel downwards through the stem in the conducting 
parenchyma of the phloem, and thence pass into the woody cylinder 
along the medullary rays. Schellenberg states that, in some woody 
stems ( Vitis, Alnns, Aescuhis, Betnla, etc.), the walls of the leptome- 
parenchyma cells become more or less extensively thickened during 
winter, but undergo partial solution in spring ; the thickening layers 
invqlved consist of hemicclluloscs. 

The individual sieve-tubes, and their associated companion-cells— ^or 
albuminous cells — only remain functional for a comparatively short 
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time; theyWose their contents and become obliterated at the end 
of each vegfative period at the latest. The cells of the conducting 
parenchyma, the other hand, may remain fully active for years. 

The mecl^^^ical portion of the secojicliry phloem typically consists 
of bast-fibres and sclerenchylratous cells (sclereides). A considerable 
number of pli^^ts form no secondary fibrous elements {e.g. Abies, Fagus, 
Flatamts, “stone-cells’^ (sQlereides) are even more frequently 

absent (CuPREPSIil£AE, Taxtis, Ulmus, Morns, Lonicera, Sambucus, Ber- 
beris, Tilia, etc). It is, how^VCr, comparatively unusual for the secondary 
phloem to be entirely devoid of mechanical furnished 

by Laurus, Neviurd, Cornus, Rihes, Bnxus, etc.). 

In typical cases the secondary bast-fibres are a^rranged accorcfm^ 
to one or other of the two following schemes. Either they arc scattered 
singly or in small groups throughout the secondary phloem, or 
form more extensive tangential layers or plates, alternating with similar 
masses of leptome-tissue. The second of these two modes of arrange- 
ment is exemplified by the Copressineae, and by Castanea vesca, Jnglans 
nigra, Vitis vinifera, Clematis Vitalha, Qnerms Eohnr, etc.; where it 
prevails, the secondary phloem is often intersected by large masses of 
fibrous tissue. It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that this 
mechanical tissue contributes appreciably to the inflexibility of the stem 
as a whole. The 'strength of tree-trunks and large woody branches 
depends entirely upon the mechanical properties of the woody cylinder ; 
the fibrous portion of the secondary phloem accordingly serves almost 
entirely to satisfy local mechanical requirements, or, in other words, to 
protect the leptome-tissue with which it is associated. It does not follow, 
however, that the presence of such fibrous layers is entirely without 
effect upon the total mechanical strength of the stem ; their importance in 
this respect will naturally be greatest, when the woody cylinder is feebly 
developed to begin with, A twig of Lime, for example, may derive a 
large proportion of its mechanical strength from the massive fibrous 
strands in the secondary phloem during the first three years of its 
existence ; but as continued cambial activity adds more and more to 
the growth of the woody cylinder, the mechanical significance of the 
bast becomes more and more strictly local. 

In addition to mechanical elements, the secondary phloem very 
often contains crystal-sacs, and sometimes also secretory passages or 
latex-tubes. These structures, when present, exhibit no special pecu- 
liarities, and hence demand no further consideration. 

Finally, a few words must be devoted to the medullary rays of the 
secondary phloem (phloem-rays). Among Dicotyledons the constituent 
cells of these rays resemble the other conducting parenchyma elements 
of the secondary phloem as regards their contents and the character of 

.2t 



their walls. The two sets of cells are connected by means 
pits, through which-an active interchange of materials is 
companion-cells likewise enter into close relation with the m ^ 
Among the Abietineae, and in some CuppssiNEAE and TA»or)iNEAE; too 
phloem-rays contain, in addition to starch-storing — or j^arbohydrate- 
conducting— elements, the so-called “albuminous cells” /discovered by 
Strasburger ; these cells, which generally occupy the upjper and lower 
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Hecondfiry modullary ray of Pimi’t Pumillo (at. tlio bcgrinniiift' of July), me, albn- 
niiiKnis ocillH ; rnt, trachoidnl fells ; ml-mV , row of conduftiiig' i)ai’eufhytii:i colls ; sr, 
Hicvo'tul)c.s ; c, cairibiiun ; ft, fibrous trachoidos. 


margins of the phloem-rays, (iiffer from the starch-containing elements 
in their greater width and often also in the large size of their nuclei 
(Fig. 273, m,d). They adjoin the secondary sieve-tubes and communi- 
cate with them — in the Abietineae, and probably also in the rest of the 
above-mentioned Conifers — by means of sieve-pores. They lose their 
contents at the same time as the sieve-tubes with which they are 
associated. 

In the course of secondary growth in thickness, the circumference 
of the extra-cambial region naturally increases to a very considerable 
extent, since it is continually being pushed outwards. The (passive) 
tangential distension upon which this increase depends, is, of course, 
restricted to the living constituents and cannot, for example, take place 
in the fully developed periderm or bark. Most trees shed the outer- 
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most portions of the exfra-cambial tissue — which usually consist ‘ of 
functionless, dead or moribund cells — every year. This process of 
desquamation is most conspicuous where the entire secondary phloem 
of the preceding year is cast off in such ca es the large 

wastage of tissue is made goOu by a correspondingly generous annual 
addition of secondary phloem. 

C. THE SECONDARY XYLExM OR WOODY CYLINDER (INTRA CAMBIAL 
SECONDARY TISSUE). 

1. The component elements of the sent o: dart/ xtflem. 

The secondary xylem, woody cylinder, or intra-cambial secondary 
tissue comprises both mechanical and conducting elements. In their 
primary condition, Dicotyledonous stems are often strengthened by means 
of an extra-cambial fibrous cylinder (bast-cylinder) ; when secondary 
growth in thickness becomes active, the provision of mechanical 
strength largely devolves upon the intra-cambial wood fibres (libriform 
fibres). The reasons underlying tliis abnormal disposition of the 
mechanical elements are fairly evident. In the case of an organ 
which is undergoing secondary growth in thickness, the stereome 
cannot remain a permanent part of the organ, unless it is situated 
on the inner side of the cambial cylinder. But the cambium also 
produces the water-conducting elements, as well as a part of the carbo- 
hydrate-conducting tissue, on its inner side ; hence the mechanicaDand 
conducting systems amalgamate to form the composite structure kupwii 
as the woody cylinder. Since the two systems are no longer sharply 
separable topographically and anatomically, it is not surprising that 
their physiological individuality should also be lost to some extent. 
The leading anatomical features of the various tissues, in fact, no 
longer correspond exactly to their several functions ; one tissue-system 
may undertake, as a subsidiary function, the w’ork which properly belongs 
to another. Ultimately, indeed, it may become impossible to discriminate 
between principal and subsidiary functions ; anatomically, this physio- 
logical compromise finds expression in the appearance of various cell- 
forms which are intermediate between typical skeletal and conducting 
elements. 

Typically, the secondary wood is made up of the following diverse 
elements^^^: first, mechanical cells in the shape of wood-fibres (libri- 
form cells) ; secondly, relatively thin-walled vessels and tracbeides, 
which represent the water-conducting tubes : and, thirdly, xylem- 
parencbyma, serving partly for the storage and partly for the conduction 
of non -nitrogenous plastic materials. Closely associated with these 
constituents of the wood proper are the cells of the xylem-rays. 
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Typical wood-fibres (libriform fibres or cells) are prosenchymatous 
cells, with thick walls which bear narrow oblique (sinistrorse) pits (Fig. 
274, //); they contain air and occasionally also shrivelled remains o^<i#<5he 



Part of a T.S. through the secondary xylem jwd phloem of a twelve year-old branch 
of Cyiisua Laburnum{eiX the end of October), p, conducting parenchyma ; b, plate of 
fibrous tissue ; I, loptome (the larger cells are the sieve-tubes) ; c, cambium ; If, wood- 
fibres ; w, niestornc (including intermediate cells, xylem-parenchyma, trachoides 
and narrow vessels); g, boundary between autumn and spring wood ; m, medullary 
ray 

former protoplasmic contents. Branched wood-fibres are of rare occur- 
rence, but occur, for example, in Tectom grmidis (Teak). Lignification is 
much more general — and also usually more intense — in the case of 
wood-fibres than in that of bast-fibres. Sanio has described a number 
of cases {Cytimis Laburnum, Caragana arhorescens, Gleditschia triacanthos, 
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Ulfifius stjherosa^ Geltis australis^ Moms alba) in which the innermost layer 
of the wall of the wood-fibres has a peculiar gelatinous or cartilaginous 
consistency, and remains permanently unlignified, Leclerc du Sablon 
and Schellenberg have shown that this layer consists of bemi-celluloses, 
which are deposited late in the sea^^ion and are converted into soluble 
plastic material in the following spring.^®® 

While wood-fibres are in general shorter than typical bast-elements, 
they may nevertheless attain a length of *3 to 1*3 mm. According to 
Sanio, their average length is 1*26 mm. in Frunus Laurocerasm, 1*03 
mm. in Ulex eitropacus, *8 mni. in Qicercus ^peduticidata, *53 mm. in Salix 
acuf ifolia and *46 mm. in Tilia pamifolia. 

The typical vessels and tracheides of the secondary wood, that is to 
say, those which are not utilised for mechanical purposes, are scarcely 
more thick-walled than the corresponding primary elements. They are 
frequently provided with delicate spiral thickening fibres (Fig. 295, D, e), 
which are, however, generally too feeble to be mechanically effective. 
Strasburger believes that these thickenings serve to “ facilitate the 
passage of water between the gas bubbles of the Jarnin’s chain and the 
cell-wall, the liquid travelling along the spiral fibres.’’ Diffusion goes 
on in most cases through closely crowded bordered pits, or occasionally 
through the unthickened areas in a reticulately thickened wall {Crassu- 
laceae, Opuntia, Cereus). Where water-conducting elements abut against 
conducting parenchyma (xylem-parenchyma or medullary-ray tissue), 
they are furnished either with (one-sided) bordered or with large simple 
pits. 

Among the Abietineae, and in other Conifers, as well as in certain 
Dicotyledons {Hippophae rhavtnoides^ Salix fmgilis, etc.), the tracheides 
are frequently traversed by radial trabeculae of cellulose. The develop- 
ment of these structures, which may extend through several annual 
rings, is insufficiently known. It is likewise uncertain whether they 
act as radial buttresses, or whether they merely represent abnormalities, 
as Eaatz main to ins. 

Xylem-parenchyma cells arise by the repeated transverse division 
of cambial mother-cells ; after differentiation is completed, it is often 
possible still to recognise the genetically related elements, owing to 
their being arranged in spindle-shaped groups. The individual cells 
are always elongated and prismatic ; in the vicinity of the larger vessels 
they are often distinctly flattened. Their cell-walls are lignified, and 
in general only moderately thickened. The pits are chiefly located on 
the radial and transverse walls, and are always circular or elliptical in 
outline. Xylem-parenchyma cells are always provided with living 
contents, and in winter contain large quantities of reserve-materials in 
the form of starch (most hard-wooded trees) or fatty oil (soft-wooded 
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trees, such as Tilia, Bchda, Finns sylvestris, etc.) ; occasiona)ly a few 
chlorophyll corpuscles may also be present. 

Mention has already been made (p. 334) of the ringing experiiBffents 
carried out by Hartig, and more recently by A. Fischer, which show 
that the carbohydrates formed in the leaves travel downwards in the 
stem exclusively in the extra-cambial conducting parenchyma and not 
in the xylem-parenchyma. One set of Fischer’s experiments, in which 
branches of Prunus Avium, Tilia and Betiila were ringed in two places, 
is particularly instructive ; no starch entered the (leafless) region 
between the two incisions, even after the lapse of several weeks. 
The upward transportation of carbohydrates in spring-time, on the 
other hand, , takes place mainly in the wood-vessels, as we shall 
see later on. While, therefore, the xylem-parenchyma no doubt serves 
in the first instance as a repository of non-nitrogenous plastic materials, 
it would be going too far to regard it , as a storage-tissue pure and 
simple, or to maintain that it has no carbohydrate-conducting capacity 
whatever. Like the medullary-ray tissue, the xylem-parenchyma cer- 
tainly plays some active part in connection with translocation. The 
prevailing elongated form of its cells, and the relative abundance of pits 
on their transverse walls, further show tliat this tissue is not merely 
concerned with local interchange, but may also be responsible for 
conduction over greater distances. 

If the cambial xylem-parenchyma mother-cells remain undivided, — a 
not infrequent occurrence — the resulting permanent elements, while agree- 
ing closely with typical xylem-parenchyma cells as regards the character of 
their cell-walls and the nature of their contents, differ in their spindle- 
shaped form (Fig. 275 a). These elements, which frequently accompany 
or even entirely replace {e,g, in V'iscum, Caragana arhorescens. Spiraea 
salicifolia) the typical xylem-parenchyma, are the intermediate cells 
{Ersatz fasern) of Sanio. Each intermediate cell is homologous with a 
spindle-shaped group of ordinary xylem-parenchyma elements. The 
sole difference consists, as stated, in the fact that the cambial mother- 
cell remains undivided, in the one case, and undergoes transverse septa- 
tion in the other. Since this distinction is manifestly of no value from 
the physiological point of view, — the difference between septate and 
unseptate bast-fibres being similarly regarded as unimportant — we shall 
follow the example of Troschel, and extend our conception of xylem- 
parenchyma so as to include the intermediate cells. 

Having in the preceding paragraphs given some account of the 
typical elements of the secondary wood, or, in other words, of those which 
correspond to the normal components of the primary hadrome-strands, 
we must now turn our attention to the intermediate forms, which, as 
already stated, effect the transition from the mechanical to the con- 
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VaricuiK cTnintitucntM of the socomlary w<K>fi of Ct/lisas Laburnum (taken from a 
tangential A. 1 i>termvMintcM*ell, <-ontMinini^ starch. Ji. Ends of two adjoiuiin,^ 

xvl<'jM-]Kir( n-'li.vm.j eel.-', ('. A traii‘'ilioii:il cl»:im*ni wliicli has tlie characterH of a 

I'll-ic IT i!.s lower end, and those of an intcrnic<liato eoH at its ujjper extremity. 
/K Two water-conductnjj^ eleinenlH ; on tin-, left a tracheide, on the rif^ht a nnrrovv 
vessel ; e, the perfui-ations in the transveisc Hc]>ta of the vesaelM. Small jiortion 

of the wall separating two tracheides, showing horucrod jjits and si)jral thickening- 
fila'CH. 


ducting and storing elements of the wood : such transitional forms in 
many cases actually make up the bulk of the woody cylinder, which 
thus acquires a very characteristic histological composition. 

To begin with, we may consider the series of intermediate forms 
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which link up typical wood-fibres, on the one hand, with vessels 
and 'tracheides on the other. The first indication which suggests that 
a wood-fibre has undertaken the transportation of water as a subsidiary 
function, consists in the appearance of small bordered pits cm its* 
’'walls ; the cavities of these pits are still narrow and oblique (sinistrorse), 
but the enlargement of the limiting membranes is sufficient to produce 
a small chamber (Querms, Frctxinus, Daphne etc.). As the water- 
conducting activity of the wood-fibres becomes more pronounced, their 
bordered pits become larger and more typical, until finally the cells are 
almost equally adapted for performing mechanical and conducting 
functions. These strictly intermediate cells are prosenchymatous and 
thick- walled, and bear large circular bordered pits, with rounded, or with 
narrow oblique orifices. Cells of this type, which may be termed 
fibrous tracbeides {Fasertmcheiden), are typically developed in the Mag- 
noliaceous genus Drimys, and even more so in the wood of Conifers. A 
still closer approximation to the structure of typical water-conducting 
elements is found in Taxas, and in other cases where the fibrous 
tracheides are furnished with spiral thickenings. From this condition 
it is only a small step to those thick-walled vessels and tracheides the 
mechanical function of which is purely subsidiary {Fraxiniis excelsior^ 
Nerium Oleander^ Convolvulus Cneorurriy etc.). Thin-walled vessels and 
tracheides represent the final link in the series. 

For the sake of clearness, the above-mentioned transitional forms 
may be tabulated, with reference to their respective functions, as 
follows : 


Cell Form. 

1. Wood -fibres with narrow 

simple pits. 

2. Wood - fibres with small 

boidered pits (narrow pit- 
cavities). 

3. Fibrous tracheides. Prosen - 

chyniatous, thi(;k- walled 
cells, with large bordered 
pits. I 

4. Fibrous tracheides with spiral 

thickenings, otherwise as ^ 
ill 3. 


5. Thick-walled 
tracheides. 

vessels 

and 

. Thin -walled 
tiacheides. 

vessels 

and 


Principal Function. Subsidiary Function. 

Mechanical sup- 
port. 

Mechanical sup- Water-conduction, 
port. 


No differentiation of principal and 
subsidiary functions ; the cells 
serve equally for mechanical sup- 
port and for water-conduction. 

Water -conduc- Mechanical vsup- - 
tion. jiort. 

Water -conduc- 
tion. 


The second set of intermediate cell-forms effects the transition from 
typical wood-fibres to thin-walled xylem -parenchyma. This series is 
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not so complete as the first, but is nevertheless quite clearly recognis- 
able. The smallest amount of deviation from the normal type of 
wood-fibre, which is a dead structure, is illustrated by fibres that 
retain their living contents ; storage or translocation c f plastic sub-^ 
stances can, of course, only take place in cells that are provided with 
living protoplasts. Such living wood-fibres are perfectly typical as 
regards their shape and the character of their walls ; but the narrow, 
oblique (sinistrorse) pits show a tendency to congregate upon the radial 
walls, in many cases {e,g. in the genus Acer, according to Krah). The 
next step is exemplified by septate wood-fibres, such as occur in the 
Vino. Cells of a remarkable type, connecting mechanical elements with 
“ intermediate cells,” have been observed by the author in the wood of 
Cytims Ldburmim, where they occur in considerable numbers at the 
junctions of the broad plates of wood-fibres with tracts of xylem 
parenchyma ; each of these special cells (Fig. 275 c) exactly resembles a 
typical thin-walled intermediate cell for half its length, while the other 
half agrees just as closely with a typical thick- walled prosenchymatous 
wood-fibre. This is evidently a case, in which two physiological func- 
tions find separate histological expression in two sharply differentiated 
portions r)f the same cell. A further link in the chain is supplied by 
those xylem-parenchyma cells which are distinctly thick-walled ; in 
these, all the walls may be equally thick {ConvokniLus Cncorum), or 
thickening may be cpnfined to the radial walls {e,g. the autumn-wood of 
Magnolia acnminata^ M\ tripetala, Liriodcndron tnlipiferay GymnocladvH 
canadensisy AmorpJui fndicosay according to De Bary). In the case of 
these thick-walled parenchyma cells, as also in that of the intermediate 
cells with narrow pits which occur in a great many plants, the mechanical 
function is always of subordinate importance. These last-mentioned 
cell- types, therefore, effect the final transition to normal thin- walled 
X y le m- pareii chy rna. 

The second series of transitional cell -forms may be tabulated as 
follows : 


Cell Form. 

1. (3rdinaiy dead wood-libres. 

2. Wood - fibres, with living 

contents — 

(a) Non-septate. 

{h) Septate. 

3. Composite elements, which 

are wood-fibres as regards 
one half, and intermediate 
cells as regards the other. 


Principal Function. Subsidiary Function. 

Mechanical sup- 
port. 

Mechanical sup- Storage and con- 
port, d action of car- 

bohydrates. 

No differentiation of principal and 
subsidiary functions. 
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Coll Form. 

4. Thick - walled xylem - paren- 

chyma. 

5. Intermediate cells with narrow 

pits. 

6. Thin - walled xylem - paren- 

chyma. 


Principal Function. 

Storage and con- 
duction of cai- 
l)oh3^di*ates. 

Do. 


Subsidiary Function. 
Mechanical sup 
port. 

Do. 


Do. 


The problem as to the mode of evolution of the two anatomico- 
physiological transition series which have just been described, is no 
longer capable of exact solution. It is probable that, at the time when 
the Higher Plants acquired the property of secondary growth in thick- 
ness, primary differentiation had already led to the production of distioict 
elements serving, as the case might be, for mechanical support, for the 
conduction of water, or for the translocation and storage of plastic 
materials. It therefore seems permissible to assume, that these three 
principal components were represented in the secondary wood at the 
first inception of secondary growth in thickness, and that subsequently 
mechanical elements, where needful, undertook the work of conduction, 
and vice versd, the change of function being attended by a corresponding 
modification of structure.^^^ 

The above general discussion of the longitudinally orientated 
constituents of the woody cylinder, may be supplemented by a few 
remarks concerning certain features which are restricted to particular 
families. In the Papayaceae, the wood contains a well-developed 
network of latex-tubes, which extends throughout the xylem-parenchyma, 
and also comes directly into contact with the vascular tissue. As 
regards the occurrence of secretory or excretory organs in the woody 
cylinder, it may be noted that resin-passages are to be found^in the 
xylem-parenchyma of Conifers, while crystal-sacs occupy a similar 
position in certain Leguminosae (e.g. JIacvtatoxylo7i), in Vitis, and in 
other instances. 

In the vast majority of cases, the tissue composing the xylem-rays 
is of the nature of conducting parenchyma. Its individual cells are as 
a rule radially elongated, in accordance with the fact that the medullary 
rays are specially destined to maintain an interchange of material in 
the radial direction. The cell- walls resemble those of the xylem- 
parenchyma, being more or less thickened and lignified, and furnished 
with very numerous pits on their transverse walls. 

Among the Abietineae, and especially in the genus PioiuSy the 
parenchymatous cells of the medullary rays are accompanied by 
elements which agree with ordinary tracheides, both in structure and 
in function (Fig. 276, mt). The walls of these tracheidal calls are 
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strengtheaed by transverse bars, and bear bordered pits. These cells 
occur more particularly along the margins of the medullary rays, and 
serve for the conduction of water in tl- .j radial direction. In the 
medullary rays of Dicotyledons the central rows of colls are the most 
typical; they arc' radially elongated, and serve principally for the 
translocation and storage of non-nitrogenous plastic material. These 
•cells constitute the so-called procumbent cells of the medullary rays. 
The elements occupying the upper and lower margins of the rays, on the 



other hand, are often comparatively short and high, and may be dis- 
tinguished as the upright cells ; they bring the medulla* y ray into 
relation with the neighbouring vessels, which communicate with them 
by means of one-sided bordered pits. 

The so-called medullary spots, defined by De Bary as local 
hypertrophies of the medullary rays, are of regular occurrence in the 
wood of the genera Alnm and Sorhm ; they are composed of irregularly 
polyhedral cells, with pitted walls, and appear in the first instance to 
constitute a form of storage-tissue. This view finds support in the fact 
that the contents of the cells in question consist very largely of starch 
and tannin. It is another question, to what extent such medullary 
spots may act as secretory or excretory organs, or may represent 
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pathological developments. Among Conifers resin-ducts often arise 
secondarily within the medullary spots. 

The present section may conclude with a few remarks with regpSPd 
to the organisation of the ventilating system in the woody cylinder. 
Every portion of the conducting parenchyma of the wood is permeated 
by a continuous reticulum of narrow air-containing intercellular spaces; 
in the medullary rays, radial air-passages naturally predominate, whereas^ 
the xylem-parenchyma is provided with narrow longitudinal passages. 
In Conifers, air-spaces also occur between the fibrous tracheides; 
according to Eussow, these are particularly numerous, and also 
relatively wide, in the Cupressineae and Akaucariae. The s^me 
author^®® has described two features of purely physiological interest in 
connection with the intercellular spaces of medullary rays. Where, as 
usually happens, the cells of the medullary rays are thick-walled, 
they are provided with pits, even on those walls which border 
upon intercellular spaces (LariXy QmrcuSy Fagus Ul/nms, SaliiCy Fopulvs, 
Cgtisus Labnrmwt, etc.). It can hardly be doubted that those 
pits which border directly upon air-spaces, serve for ventilation ; 
this is, however, the only instance so far definitely recorded, in 
which pits appear to serve solely for gaseous interchange. The second 
point of physiological interest as regards the behaviour of the 
intercellular spaces of the xylem-rays, consists in the fact that these 
structures extend without a break right across the cambium and 
thus communicate with the air-spaces of the phloem-rays, and through 
them with the cortical air-spaces ; since the latter open to the exterior 
through the lenticels, the ventilating system of the woody cylinder is 
really in free communication with the outer atmosphere. This fact 
has been demonstrated experimentally by Klebahn in the following 
manner. A twig of Ferberis, about 10 cm. in length, is deprived of its 
extra-carnbial tissue for a distance of 2 cm. from the lower end ; the 
peeled surface and the upper cut end are then coated with some 
air-tight material. If now air is forced in at the lower end of the twig 
under a pressure of 14 cm. of mercury, it escapes from the lenticels 
in the unpeeled region. Owing to the smallness of the pressure 
employed, this effect cannot be attributed to diffusion through the 
cell-membranes ; the experiment therefore proves that a direct 
interchange of gases can take place between the outer air and the 
ventilating system of the woody cylinder. Klebahn has further shown 
that, where no lenticels are present (e.g. in Vitis spp,, Lonicera 
Fericlymenumy Clematis Vitalhay FhHadelphtis corona/rius), the inter- 
cellular spaces of the medullary rays are continued radially righ/ ’ 
through the periderm and to the surface, iso that here also the wood il|^ 
placed in communication with the external atmosphere. 
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The arraiigeynent of tissues in Urn tvoody eylinder. 

In considering the distribution and arrangement of the various 
elements of which the woody cylinder is composed, we ar? confronted 
with two questions ; we have to decide, first, how far the arrangement 
is merely a geometrical or mechanical consequence of the process of 
secondary growth and its attendant changes ; and, secondly, to what 
extent the arrangement depends upon, or is determined by, the functions 
of the elements concerned. The former of these two closely related 
questions may be dealt with first. 

In the secondary wood, as in the secondary phloem, the newly 
differentiated elements are arranged in radial rows. If the conversion of 
these cells into permanent tissue is only attended by radial elongation, 
while their tangential dimensions undergo no change, the radial seriation 
naturally remains unaltered. This condition is exemplified by all 
ordinary xylem-parenchyma — at least when it forms large continuous 
masses — by the medullary rays and by tracheidal tissue. The radial 
seriation will likewise be maintained, if the ends of the elongating cells 
are all inclined in tangential planes, so that the cells can slide past one 
another without lateral deviation. It is for this reason that the fibrous 
tracheides of Conifers are always disposed in perfectly regular radial 
rows ; among Dicotyledons the wood-fibres very frequently exhibit a 
similar arrangement {e.g. in V ihurnum Opulus^ Nerimn Oleander, Laurns 
'iiohilin, Aesculns Hippocixsianuni, Faulownia iniperialis, etc.). In other 
cases the original radial seriation undergoes considerable modification, 
or even disappears altogether. This alteration may be brought about 
by the expansion of individual cells during their conversion into per- 
manent elements ; every large vessel, for example, displaces, compresses 
or Qven obliterates the cells in its immediate neighbourhood. The 
disturbance may also be due to the circumstance that the elongating 
cells become dovetailed together in various ways ; this latter arrange- 
ment is exemplified by many wood-fibres (e.g. those of Uimus suberosa, 
Morus alba, Ccltis australis, Cornus sanguinea, Cytisus Lahurnum and 
other Leguminosae, etc.). In either case a considerable amount of 
sliding growth must take place. 

The morphological relations that have just been explained, are of less 
interest than the connection which exists, between the arrangement of 
the various constituents of the secondary wood, on the one hand, and 
their several physiological functions, on the other. In considering this 
second question, it must always be borne in mind that the woody 
cylinder is made up of elements belonging to two distinct tissue- 
systems. Obviously, therefore, any given arrangement of the com- 
ponent elements of the secondary xylem will not be satisfactory, 
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unless it* ensures that the two tissue-systems interfere with one another 
as little as possible. Now, in the case both of the mechanickl and the 
conducting systems, it is above all necessary that the component tissues 
should be contimtous\ it follows that the mutual interpenetratioi/^of 
stereome and mestome must not involve any interruption of either 
"^system. The longitudinal strands of the stereome network must not 
be broken at any point ; similarly, conducting elements must never 
become completely isolated. In other words, every tracheide or vessel, 
and every cell of the xylem-parenchyma, or of a medullary ray, must have 
direct access to the stream of nutrient material. Xylem-parenchyma or 
tracheidal tissue could nob possibly remain active, if completely 
enveloped by mechanical tissue. 

The continuity of the conducting system in the woody cylinder of 
Dicotyledons has been made the subject of detailed study by Troschel, 
and subsequently by F. W. Krah.^^^ Both these investigators come to 
the conclusion that the structure of the woody cylinder of deciduous 
Dicotyledonous trees provides in a very satisfactory manner for this 
continuity — which, as we have already explained, is demanded by 
fundamental anatomico-physiological principles. As a matter of fact, 
the principle of continuity finds a three-fold application in the 
construction of secondary wood. Tn the first place, the vessels 
and tracheides are not only longitudinally continuous, but also com- 
municate with one another laterally ; secondly, the medullary rays 
always abut directly against xylem-parenchyma on their flanks, as well 
as along their upper and lower edges ; lastly, the vascular elements 
invariably have conducting parenchyma (xylem-parenchyma and 
medullary ray tissue) closely associated with them. 

As regards the first-mentioned point, stress may be laid upon the 
existence of tangential communication between the water-conducting 
elements — their longitudinal continuity requiring no comment. Anato- 
mically, this tangential continuity is most marked, where the water- 
conducting portion of the wood consists largely or exclusively of fibrous 
tracheides ; in this case the bordered pits are chiefly massed on the radial 
walls, so that diffusion in the tangential direction is facilitated as much 
as possible. It is clearly to the advantage of a tree that this should be 
the case ; for if the transpiration current is interrupted on one side of 
the trunk by some local injury, or if there is any serious irregularity 
in the development of the root-system, the ill effects of an interrupted 
water-supply upon the foliage are almost entirely obviated, owing to 
the ease with which water can move tangentially in the trunk. In this 
respect the woody cylinder resembles the primary vascular system; for, 
in the latter case, the tangential vascular anastomoses act in the same 
way as the bordered pits on the radial walls of the secondary tracheides. 
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We must next turn our attention to the question of the close 
relation between xylem-parenchyma and medullary ray tissue. A 
few remarks must, however, be interpolaied regarding the dimensions 
of medullary rays. The simplest form oi medullary ruv is only one 
cell in width vertically and horizontally, or, in other words, consists of 
a single row of cells. More frequently, however, the rays only appear 
to be uniseriate when seen in tangential or transverse section, but in 
reality consist of several vertically superimposed cell-series {exj, in the 
majority of Conifers). Generally speaking, both the height and the 
width of medullary rays vary within 
wide limits; rays which attain any 
considerable breadth, naturally com- 
prise several or even numerous rows 
of cells, while a large number of cells 
may also be involved in the vertical 
direction. The number of rays is 
usually greatest, where the individual 
rays are narrow and of inconsider- 
able height, a relation which requires 
no further consideration from the 
physiological point of view. 

The medullary rays — and more 
especially the procumbent cells of 
t lie rays — represent radial water 
channels which are linked together 
both tangentially and longitudinally 
by means of more or less extensive 
masses of xylem-parenchyma. Tan- 
gential commissures composed of this 
tissue connect every medullary ray with its neighbours (Fig. 277) ; the 
presence of closely crowded pits on the radial walls of the commissure- 
cells indicates that thaflow of translocated material along these channels 
is not always longitudinal, but that it may, if necessary, follow a tan- 
gential course. In transverse sections of the woody cylinder, some 
of the shorter commissures may only appear to abut against medullary 
rays at one end (Fig. 277), or they may even seem to be entirely 
isolated; but, in view of the fact that the medullary rays occupy 
different radii at the various levels, it may be safely assumed, in such 
cases, that the apparently isolated commissures bridge the interval 
between adjacent rays at some level which is either above or below 
the plane of the section. Tn the same way, individual rows of xylem- 
parenchyma cells are never really isolated, although they often appear 
to be so ; if their longitudinal course is carefully followed up, as has 



Diagfram ilhistratiiijf the contliinity of the 
hadron le-tiHSue in tlio woody cylinder of 
Cosittarina. p, vessels ; m, rnodullury rays ; 
'p, strips of xyletn i>arenchyniii. All the 
intervening^ space is occupied by mechanical 
tissue (wood-fibres). After Wiesner. 
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been done by Krah and Troschel, every series of xylem-parenchyma 
elements is found to intersect, or to become merged in, one of the 
medullary rays. In this way the xylem-parenchyma serves to effect 
^ a connection between medullary rays situated at different levels. It is, 
therefore, quite evident that the whole conducting parenchyma of the 
woody cylinder forms an inter- communicating system, even though its 
continuity may not be apparent in every transverse section. 

The relations between the conducting parenchyma (xylem-paren- 
chyma and medullary ray tissue) and the vessels has still to be 
discussed. In this respect, two different modes of arrangement of the 
xylem-parenchyma must be distinguished. This tissue may take the 
form of tangential commissures, in which case the vessels are opposed 



T.S. through the wood <»f Copai- 
/era bracteata, as seen under a 
simple lens, m, medullary rays ; 
//, vessels, with externally ap- 
})08ed luaHHos of xylom-paren- 
chj'mji. After Wiesner. 
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T.S. through the wood of Ptero- 
carpus santalinus, as seen under a 
simple lens, m, inednllarj’’ rays ; g, 
vessels ; h, xylom-]»arenchyma. After 
Wiesner. 


to, or partially embedded in these plates. This “ metatracheaT' type of 
xylem-parenchyma, as Sanio calls it, occurs, for example, in Acacia 
albicans, Celtis trinerva, Ficus clastica. Magnolia gvandi/iora, Castanea 
vesca, Juglans regia, Quercus pcditnculaia, etc. (Fig. 279). In other cases 
the xylem-parenchyma envelopes the vascular tissue more or less 
completely, without forming continuous tangential plates ; such “ para- 
tracheal ” parenchyma is found in Acacia Sophora, A. fiorihunda^ 
Cacsalpinia echinata, Capparis spp,, etc. (Fig. 278). Since the two 
types of arrangement are connected by intermediate forms, and 
may, moreover, be combined with one another in a variety of ways, 
there is the greatest possible diversity as regards the appearance 
presented by different woods in transverse section. Krah has attempted 
to classify the known varieties by distinguishing a number of sub- 
types. 

The connection between the medullary rays on the one hand, and 
the^ vessels and tracheides on the other, has been made the subject 
of special study by P. Sehulz.®^^ It has already been explained that the 
medullary rays of many Abietineae are made up of two different kinds 
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of cells, namely, ordinary medullary ray cells ^conducting parenchyma) 
and wate^-conducting tracheidaj cells. That the latter should com- 
municate by means of ^ bordered pits with the longitudinal fibrous 
tracheides, is quite in accordance with the general prh ciple of con- 
tinuity underlying the construction of the conducting system. The 
typical medullary ray cells are, however, likewise connected with the 
adjoining fibrous tracheides by pits, which are often of considerable 
size. These pits are particularly large in the genus Finus, where each 
extends almost across the whole width of the medullary ray cell (Fig. 
276, ry<i). The presence of such large pits greatly reduces the strength 
of the tracheidal walls ; the tracheides accordingly develop remarkable 
transverse buttresses, which preserve them from compression at the 
hands of the turgescent medullary ray tissue. Kach of these buttresses 
takes the form of a short rod bearing a disc-like expansion at either 
end : in longitudinal section, therefore, the buttress is shaped like an 
H, tiie uj)right arms, which correspond to the terminal discs, being 
attached to the lateral walls of the tracheide. 

Among Dicotyledons also, the cells of the medullary rays com- 
municate with the adjacent vessels by means of pits ; this statement 
applies more particularly to the upright marginal cells, where these are 
specially differentiated. In tfte genera Stdix and Pojnihffi, the i)its are 
elliptical and slightly bordered. Among the Cupulifiorak, and in a 
variety of other trees and shrubs, the pits are fairly large — in this 
respect agreeing with those of the Salicaceae — bub show no trace of a 
border. They are larger still (’01-'012 mm. in diameter) in Morus 
alha^ Arisiolochia Sipfio^ Vit in vinifera and Staphylea pinnafa\ in surface 
view these exceptionally largo pits no longer present the usual circular 
or elliptical outline, but are seen to be greatly elongated or irregular in 
cross-section. Among the Kosaceae — e^specially in certain Pomaceae — ^ 
and LeguMinosae, on the other hand, the corresponding pits are small, 
simple and irregularly distributed. 

The question now arises as to the physiological significance of the 
above-described connection between conducting parenchyma and vas- 
cular tissue. The , anatomical data certainly point to one of two 
conclusions : either the xylem-pareuchyma and the medullary rays 
assist in the conduction of water, or else the vessels and tracheides 
take part in the translocation of carbohydrates. The two views are 
not mutually incompatible, and it is quite possible that they are both 
correct. The possibility that the conducting parenchyma participates 
in the transportation of water, has already been considered on a 
previous occasion (Chap. VII,). It may be added at this atage, that the 
production of exudation-pressure — which may be set up in the water- 
conducting tissues of the woody cylinder in axial ij^rgans as well, as in 
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entirely depeindent upon the close associa^on of living parenr 
chyma cells with the vascular elements. When root-presSure is active 
in spring, the sugar which arises from the staich stored in the xylein- 
parenchyma and medullary rays, may diffuse into the water-colMucting 
elements and then* travel rapidly in the transpiration-current towards 
the growing organs. It has long been well j^nown that the sap of 
certain trees contains considerable quantities of sugar in spring-time. 
The sugar-content of the vernal sap is 3'57 per cent, in the case 
of Acer saccharinum, according to Clark, and 1 •15-3*44 per cent, 
in that of A, platanoides, according to Schroder.^’^^ This sugar can 
only be derived from the xylem-parenchyma and the medullary ray 
tissue, in both of which starch is stored during winter. In summer- 
time, water, with mineral salts in solution, is pumped by the 
parenchyma of the absorbing roots into the conducting channels, 
along which it travels (as the so-called transpiration-current) into 
the photosynthetic organs ; in precisely analogous fashion soluble 
plastic materials are forcibly transferred in the spring from the xylem- 
parenchyma and the medullary rays to the water-conducting elements, 
and are thus conveyed to the developing leaves and floral organs mpch 
more rapidly than could be done by osmosis alone. 

While the transportation of plastic substances is evidently a sub- 
sidiary function of the water-conducting system, it is nevertheless of great 
physiological importance, because it renders possible the very rapid unfold- 
ing of foliar and lioral buds that takes place in spring. The correctness 
of this view — which had already been formulated in the first [German] 
edition of the present work — was proved by the detailed investigations 
of A. Fischer, who showed that the vessels and tracheides of the 
majority of our native deciduous and Coniferous trees always contain 
considerable quantities of (/lucosc in spring-time. The glucose content 
begins to rise during the bleeding period, and increases stfll further 
when the reserves of starch are mobilised. The concentration of sugar 
in the vessels reaches a maximum about the beginning of May, and 
falls off again gradually during the summer; but a certain amount. of 
glmose is present even in winter. Fischer de^ised the following 
experiment in order to demonstrate the ascent^, of glume iti the 
transpiration- current. Leafless portions were selected from four-year- 
old twigs of Acer dasycarpum in the latter half of May, when the entire 
reserve of starch had been transformed into sugar; these were cut off 
and placed with their lower ends in water. In such circumstances starch 
appeared, immediately below the upper end, around the margin of the 
pith and in the medullary rays, after 17 hours in a piece of twig 
16 cm. in length, and in as little as 5 hours in a piece of half this 
length. Similar results are obtained if the pieces' of twig aye inverted,. 



the epical ends b#ng placed in water. Che explanation 4 )ffered by 
Fischer ts that the ascending water carries glucose in solution with it ; 
but since this substance is not utilised at the upper end of the twig, it 
becomes converted into transitory starch, ^ 

Experiments performed oy Hartig and Fischer indicate that carbo- 
hydrates travel downwards, but not upwards, in the secondary phloem ; 
Fischer accordingly concludes, tbat^all the synthetic products deposited 
both in the secondary phloem and in the woody cylinder are carried 
upwards by the transpiration current in spring-time, always excepting, 
of course, the portion which is used up locally in connection with 
respiration and growth. The possibility that the xylein-parenchyma 
participates in the longitudinal transportation of carbohydrates must, 
however, never be lost sight of ; this matter, in fact, stands in urgent 
need of further experimental investigation. 

3. Annual rings. 

In the temperate zones, the growth in thickness of ^ trees and 
shrubs is interrupted annually by the cold season. The addition 
which is made to the woody cylinder during a single vegetative season 
is often clearly distinguishable, owing to special anatomical arrange- 
ments, from the immediately preceding and succeeding zones ; these 
seasonal increments are usually known as the annual rings. The limits 
of each annual ring are formed by the spring wood and the autumn 
wood respectively. Similar annual rings may also develop in tropical 
woody plants, especially where vegetative activity is interrupted by a 
regularly recurring dry seasoii.^®^ 

In erect trunks and branches, the annual rings are in general 
equally broad all round ; deviations from this rule are almost always 
referable to external influences. Mention has already been made in an 
e^-rlier chapter (p. 195) of an experiment performed by Knight, in which 
the steni of a young Apple tree was fixed in such a way, that the wind 
could only bend it from north to south or vice versa ; under these con- 
ditions, growth in thickness was found to be greatest in the plane of bend- 
ing. Later investigators, such as Nordlinger, Metzger, R. Hartig and 
F. Schwarz, have also drawn attention to the connection between excery^^ 
trie secondary tl^ickening and the direction of the prevailing win^s. 
Ursprung has pointed out that excentric thickening of an erect i^m, 
or asymmetrical 'development of individual annual rings, wjii be 
mechanically advantageo^Us, if it accelerates the recovery of tHe stem 
from any accidental distortion, 

Variations in the thickness of successive annual rings in one and 
the same transverse section of a stem are principally due differences 
in the general conditions of mJtrition in succ^ive seasbns. Thus, a 
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summer in which the crown of a tree suffered serious injury through 
the ravages of insects, will be represented by a narrow annual ring in 
the stem, whereas seasons favourable to the development of^foly^e 
wilt be marked by the addition of wide annual rings. In this way the 
fluctuations in the width of the successive annual rings in the trunk 
form a permanent record of the principal episodes in the history of the 
tree. 

In oblique or horizontal branches and roots, the annual rings 
are usually all asymmetrically developed. Thus, the upper half 
of each ring is thicker in Acer, Abivfi, CarpiuHs, Curylm, Cytinus 
Lahurnmn, Fayus. Tilia, FuMnia, and many other deciduous trees, 
while the lower half is favoured among Conifers and also in Buxus 
se'niperv Irens and Viscam C. Schiniper, who was the first to 

study excentric thickening in detail, applied the terms epinastic to the 
former, and hyponastic to the latter of these two modes of growth. 
Wiesner speaks of epitrophy and hypotro])hy in the same connection. 

The origin of such inequalities in the growth of the upper and 
lower sides of brandies or roots is still imperfectly understood. 
Several physiologists associate this phenomenon with the influence of 
gravity ; others attribute it to the unequal incidence of temperature, 
light and nioisture upon the two sides of the organ. It is probable 
that the distribution of mechanical strains within an organ plays a 
leading part in producing asymmetrical thickening; thus the upper 
side of a horizontal or obliipie branch is mainly subjected to tension 
and the lower side to compression. With regard to horizontally ex- 
tended subterranean roots, Kny states that these organs only exhibit 
asymmetrical growth in thickness, when they are laid bare, and con- 
sequently exposed to the atmosphere ; the woody cylinder is then 
subject to the same influences as it is in the horizontal branches of 
the same plant, and accordingly assumes a somewhat similar ana- 
tomical structure. Wiesner, finally, has sliown that asymmetrical 
I growth in thickness may also be brought, about by internal influences. 
\lf, lor example, a lateral branch of Abies is forced to develop in aq 
Vpright position, the abaxial side of the woody cylinder still develops 
|ore strongly than the opposite face (exotrophy), 
may epinastic or hyponastic tendency on the part of a twig or branch 
marked vertical expansion of the organ, a fact already 
a '' can^^ author in his Botanische Tropenreise, in connection with 
' belonging to the genus’ Grarnga (Burseraceae). 
the curved region of each main branch is strongly flattened 

the plane. In such a case as this the mechanical advantage 

developments* lairly obvious. As a result of the excentric 

the annual rings, tlfe cross-section of the branch 
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assumes# the form of e^n ellipse, with its 
major ijXis vertical ; in this way the bending 
moment is very considerably increased. The 
investigations of Hartig, Metzger, Sonntag 
an& Ursprpng have shown, that there is not 
only a quantitative but also a qualitative 
difierence between the adaxial and the 
fifbaxial wood in branches with a distinct 
epinastic or hyponastic tendency. Th(‘ 
adaxial wood (tfie ''white” wood of Picea 
excdsa and other Conifers) is mainly inex- 
teiisible in character, while the abaxial xylem 
(the “ red ” wood in Conifers) is incompres- 
sible. According to Metzger, Conifers have 
an inherent tendency to produce a relatively 
large proportion of incompressible wood, 
whereas deciduous trees are on the whole 
inclined to forhi inexterisible woody tissue. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that Conifers 
concenu*ate their secondary xylem on the 
lower or “ compression ” side of the hori- 
zontal branches, whereas deciduous trees de- 
velop the bvdk /)f the wood on the upper 
or " tension ” side ; in other words, Conifers 
tend to develop hyponastic, and deciduous 
trees epinastic lateral branchcs.’’^^”*^ 

The extreme epinasty exhibited by the 
flattened plank-roots which are characteristic 
of a number of tropical trees (spp. of Ficus, 
Stercidia, Cananum coiamune, Parhia afri- 
cana, etc.) must be regarded as an adaptive 
phenomenon, since the lateral compression of 
the roots greatly increases their effectiveness 
as buttresses of the trunk. A transverse 
section of such a plank-root of Parhia afri- 
cana, which the author brought back with 
him from Buitenzorg (Fig. 280), has a total 
vertical diameter of 104 cm. ; but the organic 
centre is 92 cm. distant from the upper, and 
hence only 1 2 cm. from' the lower surface of 
the root. Epinasty is not much in evidence 
in the zone represented by the,, first twelve 
annual rings (which amount in toto to 9 cm. 



Fict. *280. 


T.S. through on« of the i)la' 
buttress -roota of Parkia < 
About one-sixth natural ' 
description, see toxt. 
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Oli the upper, and 6*6 cm. on the lower side). The ^irteen&? annual 
initiates the subsequeiit prodigious development of the up|||^|^ 
%is particular ring is 40 mm. thick above, 5 mm. on the fiani^^tihe 
root, and not more than 2*5 mm. below. The greatest thickne^ee 
>“i^med by individual rings — on the upper side — ^are 60 ram, ^inetee^Si; 
ring) ahd 67 mm. (tifteenth ring). It will be noticed^hat a cerfliltiL 
amount of hyponastic thickening also takes place from the fifteenth ring 
onwards, though this is always insignificant in comparison with thf 
permanent and extensive epin^istic tendency, and is most probably 
noUa normal feature at all. It is further impossible, in the case of 
this particular cross-section, to determine with any certainty, whether 
all the annual rings are complete or whether some oT them die out 
altogether on the lower side. Ursprung has explained why it is an 
advantage for plank-roots to be epinastic rather than hyponastic. In 
the first place this type of growth is unaffected by the pressure of the 
soil ; and, secondly, the buttressing effect of the plank-roots is greater 
if the latter are situated above ground. 

The successive annual rings of a trunk or branch are more or less 
clearly distinguishable in a transverse section, because of the anatomical 
difference between spring and autumn wood. This difference may be 
due to an unequal distribution of the various elements within each 
ring, or it may depend upon differences in the shape and structure of 
homologous elements in the two regions of the ring.^; very often the 
two factors act in conjunction with one another. 

As a rule, spring wood contains a larger proportion of vessels and 
tracheides than autumn wood ; the vessels are also usually much wider 
in the former type of wood, which hence has a looser and more porous ‘ 
texture. The elements of the spring wood are, moreover, as a jule, 
relatively thin-walled, the contrast in this respect to the cells of the 
autumn wood being accentuated by the fact that the latter are most 
often tangentially flattened to a very considerable extent (Figs, 281, 
282). The aforesaid differences are most striking, where the com- 
position of the wood is very homogeneous, as ^ is among Conifers, 
Thus, Von Mohl foqnd the average radial diameter of the fibrous 
tracheides, in a well-grown 30-year-old trunk of Pinm sylve&tri0 to 
be from three to six times as great in the spring wood as it is in the 
He autumn wood. The flattening of the autumnal tracheides^ measured 
a cl^y the ratio between the radial and the tangential diameters, amounted 
Here ? |» while their walls were 1*6 times as thick as those of the spring 
in the i^heides. The tracheides thus primarily rejpresent mechanical cells 
of the ghe autumh wood, and copducting elements in the spring wood, 
developmei^®*'® are a variety of histological features, which help to secure 
communication between the conducting elements of successive 





aaniml ijnga. inoBt Gyi&ospWms.^ the bordered pits (which are 
orduaai^^ oonfinw to the radial' walls of the tr^heides) appear on the 

»toaal ring (Fig. 28;^) j 
<;vher!ii these tangent^l^^ He a|ient, j^e^trach^al elenijsnti 
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part of a T.S. through tbo secondary xyleru awd phloem of a twelve -year-old branch 
of Cytisus Laburnum (fiX the end of (October), p, conducting parenchyma; 6, plate of 
fibrous tissue ; I, loptome (the larger cells are the sieve-tubes) ; c, canibiuni ; If, wood- 
fibres; m, mestome (including intermediate cells, xylem-paronchyina, tracheides 
and narrow vessels) ; g, boundary between autumn and spriug wood ; ni, medullary 
ray. * Ji 


of the xylem-rays are responsible for the radial conduction of wate" 
Among ^ Dicotyledons, according to Gnentzsch and Strasburger, t 
water-conducting elements of adjoining rays a,re often connected v 
one another by means of isolated narrow vessels, which develop i* 
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autumn wood but abut direotly against some of the vess^a newly 
formed in the succeeding spring ; in other instances, the vessels of 
successive rings are linked up by radial rows of tracheides, whil^ the 
two methods of connection may also occur in combination with onie 
another. In all cases communication is carried on through bordered 
pits, and not through open pores. Gnentzsch states that the xylem- 
parenchyma of adjacent annual rings is likewise continuous. 

Numerous attempts have been made to furnish a mechanical ex- 
planation of the formation of annual rings.^^^^ Sachs and De Vries 

endeavoured to correlate the struc- 
tural characteristics of spring and 
autumn wood with dilFerences in the 
tangential pressure exercised by 
extra-cam bial tissues ; but this 
theory was refuted by Krabbe, who 
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T.S. tlirougli tljc wood of the Yew {Tu.fuH 
haccatay. ff, boiindavy hot wood autumn and 
Bpring wiM*d ; itf, med\illary vays. 


WMmi- 9 proved experimentally that this tan- 
gential pressure, and consequently 
^ [O^ also the compression exerted upon 
wood, are approximately equal 


gential pressure, and consequently 
^ compression exerted upon 

wood, are approximately equal 
^ spring and in autumn. Kussow 
suggested that turgor-variations 
might be responsible for the struc- 
1 tural diherences between spring and 

T.S. through the wood of the lew \La.t'aH ^ " 

hacmiay. g, bouudavy botwocu autumn and aUCUlllIl WOOd I but Wiclcr sllOWcd 
Bpnng wiM*d ; m, med\ulary rays. * ^ 

by means of plasrnolytic experiments 
that the osmotic pressure in tlie young xylem elements is no greater in 
spring than in autumn. Hartig and Wider have both attempted to, 
correlate the formation of annual rings with conditions of nutrition, 
but in so doing have arrived at diametrically opposite conclusions ; for, 
while Hartig maintains that autumn wood is better nourished than 
spring wood, Wider regards poor nutrition and an insutticient supply 
of water as conditions which favour the formation of autumn wood. 


Lutz accepts Wider's view to a certain extent, since he attributes the 
production of spring wood to a high water-content in the extra-cambial 
tissues and in the nbwly differentiated xylem. *The author himself 
agrees with Krabbe and dost, that it is at present impracticable to 
furnish any mechanical explanation of the origin of annual rings. ^ In 
this respect the alternation of spring and autumn wood resembles other 
periodic growth phenomena, the mechanism of which has so far defied 
planation. 

It is, of course, quite another question, Whether the difference 
een spring and autumn wood can be explained from the teleological 
of view^^^ ; in view of the information that is available concerning 
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^he func|jion of the various elements of the woody cylinder, the ainswer 
to this question would appear to be in the atfirraative. The transpiring 
surface exposed by the crown of a tree increases in r\ze from year to 
year. When, therefore, vegc,tative activity is resumed in spring-time, 
one of the fir-»t requirements that has to be met is the demand for 
additional water channels. This want is supplied by the inclusion of 
numerous vessels in the wood produced during spring and early 
summer. Hence, when the transpiratory activity of the crown reaches 
its height in July and August, the additional water channels are there 
ready for use. The water-conducting arrangements being thus perfected 
so far as the current season is concerned, the tree can then concejitrate 
its attention upon increasing the mechanical strength of the trunk ; 
strands of wood-iibres therefore appear, while the thick-walled character 
and radial compression of the autumnal elements increases the amount 
of mechanically effective tissue in the annual ring. 

The foregoing anatomico-physiological explanation of the formation 
of annual rings was first put forward by the author in the original 
[German] edition of the present work. Siibse<[uently similar opinions 
were advanced by Hartig and Strasburger. On the basis of a large 
number of measurements performed upon complete transverse sections 
of the trunk of PinaK sylvestrls, F. Schwarz comes to the significant 
conclusion that the distribution and quantitative development of 
autumn wood do actually conform very closely to the prevailing 
mechanical requirements.’’ One-sided incidence of mechanical stresses 
not only leads to an increase in the total growth in thickness on the 
compressed side, but also raises the ratio of autumn to spring wood in 
the individual annual rings. 

Further evidence in support of the view, that the characteristic 
differentiation of spring and autumn wood is determined by the general 
ecological relations of the plant, is furnished by the occasional duplica- 
tion of animal rings, a phenomenon known to Unger, and more recently 
studied by KTiy, Wilhelm and This duplication, consisting in 

the formation of two more or less sharply defined zones of secondary 
wood in a single vegetative season, occurs, as a rule, when the young 
foliage of the tree is 'destroyed by frost, the ravages of insects or some 
other injurious agency, but is replaced during the same season, owing 
to the unfolding of buds which would ordinarily have lain dormant 
until the following year. As Jost has recently once more pointed out, 
the phenomenon of duplication clearly demonstrates, that a correlation 
exists between the production of leaves or the unfolding of buds on 
the one hand, and the formation of annual rings on the other, and th' 
this correlation involves a possibility of self-regulation in respect of/ 
aforesaid processes. ^ • 
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" Afart from the difference in the size of the component glementsf 
which is primarily responsible for the .contrast between spring and 
autumn wood in the individual annual rings, homologous el^ihents 
increase gradually both in l^ngth and in width in successive rings. This 
statement applies more particularly to the mechanically effective 
elements, including fibrous tracheides as well as typical wood-fibres, the 
size of which goes on increasing steadily for a number of years, until a 
maximum i^ reached, but thenceforward remains comparatively constant. 
This general rule is applied to a Very variable extent at different 
heights in the trunk, and in the various branches, twigs and roots of 
one and the same tree ; such variations in detail cannot be considered 
in the present work. Most extensive and elaborate measurements with 
regard to this matter have been carried out by Sanio,'^^^ particularly in 
the case of Finun sijhestris ; the following data are quoted from that 
observer’s results: In a 7 2 -year -old transverse^ disc of a Finns trunk, 
taken about 12 inches from the base, the average length of the fibrous 
tracheides was *95 mm. in the first annual ring, 2*74 mm. in the 
seventeenth, 3*87 mm. in the thirty-seventh, 4 mm. in the thirty- 
ninth, 4*21 nun. in the foi4y-fiftli and also in the seventy-second. 
The length of the tracheides had evidently attained a maximum value 
in the forty-fifth ring, and thereafter remained constant. In tliis case 
the mean maximum length is more than four times as great as the 
average length in the first season. The average width of the fibrous 
tracheides, which is *017 mm. in the first ring and *032 mm. in the 
seventy-second, likewise undergoes an appreciable amount of increase. 

In Dicotyledonous wood, it is the fibres which display the greatest 
progressive increase in length ; the vessel-segments and tracheides 
undergo less change in this respect, while the xylem-pareuchyma cells 
do not deviate appreciably from their initial length. Sanio estimates 
the average length of the wood-fibres in a 130-year-old trunk of 
Qmrifus pedumulata at *42 mm. in the first, and at 1*22 mm. in the 
three outermost annual rings. In the case of the tracheides, the initial 
average length was *39 mm., the mean maximum *72 mm. While', 
therefore, the wood-fibres had progressively increased nearly threefohi 
in longitudinal diameiter, the tracheides had not even doubled Hheir 
length. 

It is most probably this progressive elongation of the elements of 
the wood in the successive annual rings, that is responsible for the 
fact, that the strictly longitudinal orientation which prevails in the 
earlier rings, is gradually replaced by a tangentially oblique position of 
He cells.^^*^ The origin of this obliquity — which has been observed by 
Braun in 111 out of 167 woody Gyrnnosperms and Dicotyledons 
however, not yet quite cl^r. According to Braun, the inclliiation 
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<6f the fibres ^ the longitudinri axis of the stem, does not usually 
exceed 4'’ or 5®; in individual cases, however, it maf be much greater, 
10®— 20® in Aesculm Hippocastanu7ii, 30° in Syrmga vulgaris^ in 
Sorhm Aiicuparia, and 45° (the maximuti; value record) in Punica* 

With regard, finally, to the advantage which the plant derives 
from the above-described increase in length of the xylem elements, and 
from the oblique “ grain,'’ which is probably a secondary consequence 
of that increase, attention may be once more directed to the fact that 
the increase in length is most pronounced in the case of the 
mechanically effective elements. That the resistance of the stereome 
increases with the length of its component cells, is a self-evident 
proposition. It is highly probable that the oblique course of the fibres 
also adds to the strength of the trunk ; for, when the stem is bent, the 
tensile strength of tlie oblique fibres on the convex side is only tested 
by a portion of the total stress, the magnitude of this component 
depending upon the angle of inclination of the fibres ; the other 
component acts at right angles to the course of the fibres, and thus 
really constitutes a shearing stress, so far they are concerned. Thus, 
a woody cylinder with oblique fibres reproduces ou a larger scale the 
structure of the individual mechanical cells, with walls composed of 
oblique molecular or micellar series. 

Hitherto we have confined our attention to the width of the 
annual rings and the dimensions of their component cells in particular 
transverse sections, that is, at a given level in the trunk. Some 
consideration must now be given to the differences in the development 
of the annual rings at different heights in the trunk.®'"*’ Von Mobl long 
ago concluded, on * the basis of measurements made upon various 
Conifers, that the average width of the annual rings increases constantly 
from below upwards ; the rings are also relatively wide right at th^ 
base of the trunk. F. Schwarz has carried out numerous measurements 

i ^pon Films sylvestris with regard to this point ; he records the ’ 
bllowing average widths of the annual rings at different levels in a 
t^inus trunk, 30 m. in height, for the period 1885-1894. 


Height from ground : in 7n, 

•3 

14 

5‘5 

19-9 

24-1 

26-2 

284 

Average width of annual rii^gs : in mm. 

M4 

1 

! -ee 

-83 

•92 

M 

144 

1-35 


According to Schwarz, the narrowest annual rings in Pw 
sylvestris are found, on an average, at a height of 1*3 to 3*4 m. ; fr 
this point onwards the width of the rin^s increases slowly, but stj?"* 
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towards the distal end of the trunk, where it finally diminishes onc< 
more. / 

The gradual increase in the average width of the annual rin^s froir 
-below upwards, is correlated with a tendency on the part of the tree 
to develop its trunk as a “ girder of uniform strength '' in relation to 
the bending action of the wind.^^^ This interpretation was first definitely 
put forward by Schwendener ; subsequently Metzger proved, by means 
of numerous measurements of the radius at various levels, that the 
trunk of the spruce does actually conform very closely to the 
mathematical equation for girders of uniform strength of circular 
cross-section. The elaborate researches carried out upon Finus sj/lvcstris 
by ¥: Schwarz led to similar results. At the base of the trunk the 
annual rings considerably exceed the width necessary in the case of an 
imaginary girder of constant resistance, the greater thickness at the 
base depending upon the fact that this region of the trunk has to cope 
with the special demands which arise out of tlie necessity of anchoring the 
stem in the ground, Metzger accordingly compares the base of the 
trunk to a rigid socket, in which the rest of the stem is embedded. 
The secondary diminution ki the width of the annual rings, at the 
distal end of the trunk, is evidently correlated with the fact that the 
surface exposed to wind decreases (in the upper part of the crown) 
as one passes from older to more recent whorls ; the reduction of 
pressure permits of a corresponding weakening of tlie trunk. Taking 
them all in all, the difference in the width of the annual rings, and 
consequently of the cross-sectional area of the trunk at various heights, 
is the result of very perfect adaptation to the mechanical demands that 
are made upon the trunk by the bending action of wind. 

4. Normal changes in the phgsical condition of the ivoodf^ 

There are comparatively few deciduous trees (such as Acer 
Pseudoplatanns, A, platanoidcs, Buxus sempervirens, Betula- alba^ 
Popiflus tremula) the wood of which retains its original characteristics 
all over the cross-section of the trunk ; as a rule, the most recently 
added annual rings form a definite zone of sap-wood (alburnum), which 
is clearly demarcated from the older heart-wood {duramen). The 
sap-wood presents the yellowish-white appearance that one ordinarily 
associates with lignified tissue, and is entirely composed of cells which 
are still functional. Hartig, Wider and Strasburger have, however, shown 
that, even in the case of the alburnum, every part is not engaged in the 
^^^‘oonduction of water to the same extent. , tinder normal conditions,, in 
^'^ct, it is only the outermost annual rings that serve to convey the 
-P^'^Hspiration-current, the more internal portions of the sap-wood 
for storage of water and synthetic products. The dark- 
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coloured heart-wood takes no part whatev^ in conduction or storage ; 
its functfons are purely mechanical All the cell-cavities in ^,this 
central region are filled with various peculiar organic compounds, 
which likewise often impregnate the cell-walls. Among these 
substances special mention may be made of the pigments of dye-woods 
snch as the haematoo:i/lin of Log- wood {Ilaematoxylon cam'pechiaiiiim), 
the brick-red hrasilin of Enizil-wood {Caemlpinia Sappan), the 
dark-red santalin of Sandal- wood {Pterocarpus santalinus)^ the viorin of 
Madura aiirantiaca, etc. ; resinous and gummy bodies are also 
frequently present, while in a variety of deciduous trees (AilanthnSy 
PrvnnSy Xanthoxylon, GleditscMa, Sorhus) Sanio found certain (at any 
rate originally) colourless substances, which are distinguished by their 
resistance to all ordinary solvents. According to Gaunersdorfer, 
tannins are often included among the substances with which heart- 
wood is impregnated. 

In addition to these various organic substances, certain inorganic 
compounds are also not infrequently deposited in heart-wood. Accord- 
ing to Crilger, for example, considerable quantities of amorjdious 
silica> accumulate in the cavities of the cells and vessels in Hirtella 
silicca, Petraca vohfhilis and P. arhorea, and, in the vessels alone, in 
T^tona yraudis. Molisch has demonstrated the occurrence of con- ' 
siderable deposits of calcium carhmatc in the duramen — and especially 
in the old vessels — of a number of deciduous trees {Uhnus caw.peslri^ 
Geliis oric/italis, Sorhus tormiualis, P'afjus siflvaiica). I'lie deposit of 
lime is usually so heavy that, when the wood is burnt, the ash 
contains solid casts which reproduce not only the shapes of the vessel- 
cavities, but also every detail in the sculpturing of their walls.” Molisch, 
attributes the accumulation of calcium carbonate to the enfeebled 
conducting capacity of the heart- wood. 

The changes above described naturally cannot fail to affect the 
physical properties of the wood. Heart-wood is, in fact, denser, 

harder and, as a rule, also tougher than the sap-wood of the same 
tree. These properties, which are, of course, responsible for the technical 
value of heart-wood, are also mechanically advantageous so far as the 
plant itself is concerned. Troiri the ecological point of view, therefore, 
one cannot agree with De Bary that “ the formation of hard and 
durable heart-wood is merely an episode of the early stages of 
degeneration.” We must, on the contrary, regard the production of 
typical duramen, which is both mechanically superior to alburnum and 
better protected against decay and disintegration, owing to its being 
impregnated with the above-mentioned peculiar substances, as a per- 
fectly normal and advantageous modification of the older wood. The"', 
complete loss of function, in respect of nutritive metabolism, i 
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balanced ^ by the greatly enhanced mechanical efficiency of the 
xyl^i. 

In a few instances (e.g. in certain Willows and in the CanajJiian 
, Poplar) the heart-wood does not’ differ appreciably from the sap-wood as 
regards either its strength or its durability. In such cases, the duramen 
is liable to decay, and its destruction is often hastened by the attac]j;s 
of Fdngi, so that trees of this type usually become hollow at a com* 
paratively early stage. ^ 

The gummosis which often affects the wood of the Amygdaleae is 
a pftthological phenomenon. 

III. SECONDARY GROWTH IN THICKNESS IN 
MONOCOTYLEDONSF^^ 

It has already been pointed out, at the beginning of the present 
chapter, that, in the great majority of Monocotyledons, the entire 
growth in ^thickness takes place in the apical meristem. The stem does 
not begin to elongate until the growing point has undergone a definite 
amount of enlargement ; in certain Palms elongation is succeeded by a 
second phase of enlargement (cf. above, p. 647). But genuine secondary 
« thickening, with addition of entirely new tissues, only occurs among the 
arborescent iiiLiiFLOiiAE (Aloe, Yiiccay Dracaeniiy Corchjliney Aletrls), and 
in the tubers of the Dioscoijeae ; and even in these cases the process 
differs in certain essential features from the secondary growth in 
thickness of Gymnosperms and Dicotyledons. 

In the trunks of the aforesaid Lilhelokae, the primary arrange- 
^ment of tissues conforms to the ordinary Monocotyledonous scheme. 
The course of the bundles is of the same type as in Palm-stems, 
The cambial layer sometimes originates immediately behind the apex 
{Yucca aloifolia, Aloe plicaiiliSy Beaucarnea tuherculata)^ before the 
primary meristematic layers have become cobverted into permanent 
tissues ; in other eases its appearance is deferred until all the per- 
manent tissues have been differentiated at that level {e.g. in most 
species of Dracaeha). In any case it always arises from one of the 
innermost layers of the cortical parenchyma — that is, on the outside of 
the vascular cylinder. The elements of this layer undergo active 
tangential division, and so give rise to a zone of meristematic cells 
(Fig. 283 a, z^), which, however, differ in ceriiain respects from genuine 
cambial elements ; they are, for examj)le, at most two to four times 
longer than their width, and are not prosenchymatous. Schoute states 
that at first this cambial layer is regenerated at the expense of the 
cortical layer immediately external to it; later on a definite initial 
Ver is differentiated. ' . 
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The cambial zone gives rise, oii bbth si^es, to a variety secondary 
tissues; as in the case of Grymnospenns and Dicotyledons, these, may 
be classified topographically under the heads of extra-cambial and intra* 
cambial tissues. The extra-cambial portion appears^julatively late and 
is never voluminous ; it consists of ^in-walled parenchyma, containing 
a certain number of crystal-sacs. Ine woody cylinder, which is much 
more bulky and complex, represents a peculiar modification of the primary 
Monocotyledonous vascular arrangement, and thus differs very markedly 





A. Part of a T.S. through the trunk of Draraena marginalu, illustrating the forma- 
tion of Hcoonrlary vancular hundloM ; v. cambium ; r, cortical parenchyma. B a, B b. 

Early htages in the developniont of the hundle-s. 

from the analogous structure in Dicotyledonous stems ; it is com- 
posed of numerous secondary vascular bundles embedded in a mass of 
secondary parenchyma (Fig. 283 a). The demarcation of the vascular 
bundles begins within the cambial zone, where repeated longitudinal 
divisions give rise to procambial strands of various sizes ; as the cambial 
zone progresses outwards, these procambial strands are left behind and 
become transformed into pernianent vascular tissue in centrifugal order. 
The smaller procambial strands may be seen to be derived from single 
cells in any particular cross-section (Fig. 283 B,a); the larger ones, on 
the other hand, originate from several mother-cells, belonging to at 
least two different radial series. In the formation of a procambial 
Strand, the initial divisions are always tangential; these are first succeeded 
by radial divisions (Fig. 283 B, a, h\ but, once sliding growth begitis, ^ 
walls may arise in any direction. The priitilary leaf- trace bundk 7 
present no peculiar features; ordiharily they are collateral, but/ f 
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Gofdylim , , according to Strasburger, become ICptoceutric (amphivasal) 
m entering the central cylinder. They are surrounded typical 
bast-fibres, or "by thick- walled parenchyma. The ^condary bugles' 
dilfer considerably from the ' primary strands, the function’s of 
mechanical support and water-transport being both allocated to 
Hhe same organic elements, just as in the woody cylinder of many 
Gymnospernis and Dicotyledons. The cells in question closely 
resemble the fibrous tracheides of (bnifers, being thick-walled and 
prosenchymatous, and provided with narrow, oblique (sinistral) bordered 
pits. In each secondary bundle, the delicate central leptome is sur- 
rounded by a layer of these tracheides, which is interrupted at certain 
points, according to Strasburger, by parenchymatous passage-cells 
{Cordylinc). The various secondary bundles are linked together by 
numerous anastomoses, so as to form a network with vertically 
elongated meshes. 

The interfascicular secondary parenchyma, which is in a sense 
comparable j to the medullary ray tissue of the Dicotyledonous woody 
cylinder, displays a distinct radial seriation, which is, of course, dis- 
turbed in the vicinity of the vascular bundles. The individual cells are 
furnished with moderately thick and pitted walls. From the physio- 
logical point of view, this tissue probably corresponds fo conducting 
parenchyma. 

Ill many species of Dracaena the older roots also undergo secondary 
growth in thickness. Here the (3ambial cylinder originates in the 
pericycle (pericambium) ; so far as is known the secondary tissues are 
precisely the same as in the stem. 

The results which may be attained by means of the Mono- 
cotyledonoiis type of secondary thickening, cannot be more strikingly 
illustrated than by reference to the historical Dragons’ Blood tree 
{Dracama Dntco), of Orotava (Teiieriffe) ; this gigantic tree, first rendered 
famous by Von Humboldt, was destroyed by a storm in 1869. Over 
70 feet in height, it had, in Von Humboldt’s day, attained a girth, a 
short distance above the ground, of at least 45 feet. Its age was 
estimated at approximately 6000 years. 


B. ANOMALOUS FORMS OF SECONDARY GROWTH IN THICKNESS. 

/. GENEBAL OONSIDERATIONS. 

' ‘f. 

The mode of secondary growth in thickness which has been* 
described in the preceding section, may be termed the normal type, so 
as Dicotyledons ^nd Gymnosperms are concerned, Its wide 
■i*Ye:ibutipn may be attributed to ^he fact tl)at it lends itself to the 
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production of m massive woody cylinder more readily than any other 
method of secondary thickening. 

^ In a considerable number of cases, howevei]^ secondary growth in 
thickness d evi ates more or^ 1 ss .^^c onsi derab ly fr om ""this ^^ mal type. 
Ontogenetically and morphologicaily. these so-called anomalous forms 
of thickening are characterised by ai^ miusud^ disposition of the 
carhhium, and by abnormalities in the structure aUd arrangement of the 
secondary tissues. } ^ 

'From the physiological point of view all the anomalous forms of 
^^econdary growth fall under one of two categories.^ The first of these 
includes all those cases in which the deviation from the normal type is 
clearly connected with adaptation to definite external conditions. The 
bulk of this .class is made up of the stems of climbing plants, which are 
widely difierent from ordinary vertical woody s^enis, in respect both of 
their mechanical requir emehts" aiid of the conditicins und er which 
translocation has to take place. The first group of anomalous organs 
likewise includes many fleshy roots which serve principally for storage, 
^s well as the submerged stems of certain woody marsh plants 
(Aeschymmunc aspera, A, imlica^ Herndnin'a EUvphroxylo'riy PixTocarpH-H 
Draco^ etc.), in which, according to (loebel, the c miibium devotes i ts 
energies prirudpally to the production of ventilating tisjujgjn jhe sbaj )e 
of floating wo od.’"^^ 

I^^^The secoiul^roup of anomalous J:ypes comprises those insta nces — 
likewise a considerable number— in which the abnormal features are not 
adaptive but merely repre^nt variations of design. Theoretically, 
namely, secondary growth in thickness might take place in a variety of 
different ways ; but the probability of any given type of structure 
actually appearing in nature largely depends upon its suitability. The 
determining influence of this consideration is greatest where bulky 
structures have to be produced. Where, however, a large woody cylinder 
is not required, modes of secondary thickening which are less efficient 
than the ‘‘ normal ” form of cambial activity, may suffice. Hence the 
mechanism of secondary growth exhibits a considejable amount of 
variation in the case of herbs and small shrubs. The resulting variations 
of design are all of approximately the same value from the physiological 
point of view ; in this respect they recall the variations in the cross- 
sectional outline presented by the stereome (cf. p. 170). 

(The extraordina]^ diversity of the anornalpus modes of secondary^. 
Jihickening may now be illustrated by a series of examples, which will 
be classifiesd in relation to the principles that hav^ just been discussed.^ 
It need scarcely be said, that it is quite impossible to give anything 
like ^n exhaustive treatment of this subject in the space at our, 
disposal 
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IL-^^ECONDABY GROWTH IN THICKNESS 4/ 
LIANE-STEMSN^ 

The mechajiicaj. requirements of liane-ste ms are quite differen t 
from those of the trunks and br^ches of ordin ary woody plan ts, which 
are almost always constructed with a view to inflexibility. A climbi ng 
stem requires above all things to be inextensibleffl When h anging fre^y, 
jEifipTb IBeaV ^^hen wound around another Imng stem 

[or when attached thereto by tendrils], it is exposed to pulling and 
shearing strains, in consequence of the expansion of the support by 
growth, or its agitation by wind..^ In addition, long liEuie-stems ..haYe 
^3^,ilexible, in order to escape tne risk of their buckling or breaking,} 
when they themselves or their supports are shaken by violent winds^ 
If branches of the supporting tree are broken, or if the whole tree falls, 
the flexibility of the liane-stem is put to a still severer test. Moreover, 
every climber is itself constantly altering its relation to the support. 
For as the older grasping organs become useless, the stem gradually 
slips downwards, and may come to lie to some extent upon the 
ground ; as a result, it is often thrown into a number of folds or loops, 
and also frequently becomes more or less extensively twisted. Twining 
stems are, in addition, often exposed to radial compression, owing to 
the growth in thickness of the supporting organ. These very special 
mechanical conditions are responsible for some of the most remarkable 
of the various anomalous types of secondary thickening ; Fritz Mliller 
was the first to examine such abnormalities from this physiological 
point of view. 

( All long inext< 3 nsible liane-stems are constructed more or less after 
the pattern of a twisted rope or cable^j This cable-like structur^j, 
however, which combines pliancy with a high degree of tensile strength, 
cannot come into being, if the woody cylinder is developed in the form 
of a solid mass. The wood must, on the contrary, consist of separate 
strands, which can slip past one another ; this essential condition can 
only be fulfilled, when the woody cylinde r is spli t u p into more or less 
completely separated strand^ by the interpolation of softer tissues. 
As a matter of fact,' this splitting up of the wood i s an ana tomical 
feature common to all li ane-stem s, although^it may be brought about 
in a great niahy diffei-ent v^s. Within recent ^yeaHTiScEOT 
given a ' very careful~and exhaustive account of climbing stems from 
this point of view. 

In the less specialised forms of liane-stem, the c ambium is 
^ to begin with, but soon produces xyiem and phlo em in^dpTer ^t 
proportions at different points of its circumferaaceT '‘This relatively 
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simple condition prevails, for example, amoi% Bignoni aceou s t endri l- 
cli mber s, and also in various Ma lpighi ace ae {Tetraptms^ Banistcri's^ 
Sligmaphyilon) and A pqcynaceab,~ in th^ genus Phytocrene, 
Among the BiGNONiACEAE7the output pf secondary wood is rdat* 
smal l from the first at four points, which are^rrange^" in the fori 
cross, while the produ ction of secondary p hloem at these poii. 
corresp onding ly increased. As a result, the woody cylinder appears 
be provided with Tour longitudinal grooves. These grooves'^^ecorne 
constantly deeper, aTgr'owth in thickness proceeds ; but since they are 
filled with secondary phloem, the cross-sectional outline of the whole 
vascular cylinder is not appreciably affected by this unequal develop- 
ment of the secondary xylem. The cambium itself becomes broken up, 
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T.S. throiigli a fo\iv-yeav- 
old twig of Bignonia capiyo. 
lata. Tho woody fyliurlor iw 
travorHod by four furrows or 
grooves occupied by plduoiii. 
X3. After l)e Bar^’. 


'I’.S. through an \indctorminod 
Biguoniai'eouK stenk (? PhanotnhMi 
M'/).). Nat. size. After Schloiden . 


T.S. through a twig of Mefloapopuli- 
folia. Tho lobed wootly cylinder is 
shown in white, tho phloem shaded. 
X 2. After l)c Bary. 


as a result of its peculiar behaviour, into a succession of strips, the four 
widest among which lie opposite the four projecting ridges of wood, 
while the narrower portions are situated at the bases of the grooves. 
In certain Bignoniaceae the furrows always remain four in number 
(Fig. 284); in other species, on the other hand, additional grooves are 
continually interpolated, as the result of a reduction of wood-production 
at an increasing number of points in the circumference of the cambium. 
The embedded plates of secondary phloem also often increase in width"' 
towards their outer - ends by a series of step-shaped increments 
(Fig. 286). In this way the wliole woody cylinder becomes split up 
into a large number of separate lobes^ and strips. 

certain Malpighiaceae, Bignoniaceae, etc., the splitting up of 
the wood is carried, a stage further, owing to secondary changes in 
the xylem-pareitchyma and pith. The primarily continuous, though 
greatly lobed, woody cylinder becomes completely bioken up, owing 
to the active intercalary growth of interpolated i^eisaes of par- ^ 
encbyma’^ According to Schenck, this dilatatibn-piixenchyma ” ii^' 
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many cases arises from nnlignijied thin-walled xylem-parenql;iyma ; in 
'‘rtain instances, however, it is lignihed elements associated with 
sels, or cells of the xylem rays, that undergo this secondary 
th and division, f Warburg, on the other hand, describes how, in a 
•8 of Banhinia, xhe initial cells of the strips and wedg^ of 



T.S. tbroug’h n Htem of Banhinia sj). The irre^^iihir iiiaHaes of xyloui («) doltctl, the 
jjhloeiu Htid psiveuchyinatous tissue (6) shown i^^white. Two-thirds nai. size. After 
.S(dilciden. 


dilatation-parenchyma originate within the phloem, and only secondarily 
penetrate into the wood.^ 

Once separate strands of wood have been formed, they may each 
grow ill thickness by means of independent secondary meristerns ; 
additional strands may also be interpolated between the first-formed 
bundles. The whole stem thus comes to consist of a tangle of inter- 
woven strands of wood, and accordingly often presents a highly 
complicated appearance in cross-section (Fig. 287). The resemblance 
of such a liane-stem to a thick rope is greatest, where the plates 
of tissue interpolated between the various strands of wood break 
asunder and are partly replaced by periderm. In ’such cases, mere 
external inspection shows the stem to be split into a number of 
longitudinab strands enveloped in cork, and interwoven or partially 
used in a complicated manner. 
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(^In the^ inst ances that ha ve been consi^Jered so far (e xcept fo r 

Bmihinia)^ seco ndary developments ^always s tart fr om a sing le 

ilP£ir^l_eliama^ Ti n Sapindaceous te ndril climbers, 
on the other Jiam^ Paullinia, Thinov.id^ etc.), several cainbial 

layers are present from the These may be arranged in vaTio^us 

ways tn TTTe cross-section of the stern. Sometimes the central portion 
of the organ is built up by a principal cambial cylinder, around which are 
grouped several minor peripheral cylinders ; more rarely there is no ^ 
central cambium, but only a circle of from five to seven peripheral 
cylinders, which are all of approximately equal strength.) 

^Since this second type of secondary thickening was described by 
Gaudichaud, it has TieeircareTulTy studied by a number of investigators, 



T,S. ihrongli tliu <'f 

Scrjai\ia .s'/j. (or Pdutlimn .'fp.). t\ 
])rincii)al or foutrul woody 
liyliiidor ; o,, h, jtcn^iberal woody 
cylitidorH. Nat. .size. After 
Schlcidoii. 



T.S. tl)rou/.;b tbe stem of an- 
otlu'r .Mpeeies <»f Seriiniia (o 
Pavllinia), Nat. size. After 
Sebleideii. 



T.S. tbrouffl) a youn^f iuter- 
ide of St caracd^a/tui, 

fibrous eyliiidor ; within, tho 
liriiiej])al or eontral va.soular 
eyliiider, snrroimded 'l>y four 
l»eHi)beiul eyliiuiors. Tbe p» nu- 
ll ry liuiulleH (loaf -traces) sliowu 
i I i.laek. 


among whom Niigeli and Iladlkofer may be s])eciairy mentioned. 
Xageli, who paid special attention to the ontogenetic devel opme nt of 
the individual camlj4al layers, found that _tlie cirede of primary leaf- 
traccrbmrdTes is more or less deeply indented at certain points, so that 
inciividuai groups of bundles tend to be abstricted from the circle even 
at this early stage. f.A s a matter of fact, the first tr aces of this peculiar 
tenden cy are shown by th e^ pypeambiaT ?traa3s ; hence, when tliese 
become linked up to form a continuous cambial cylinder, the abstricted^ 
groups behave as independent circles of strands, and ultimately giv;<e 
rise to so many separate cambial cylinders (F g. 290). Thenceforth each 
individual cambial layer behaves in normal f jshion, cutting off* secondary 
phloem on the outside and secondary xyleni on^the inside (Figs. 288, 
289). The stem thus consists from the firs^of several separate woody 
cylinders ; in other words, the cleavage of the wood is not a secondary 
process (as in the Biononiaceae), but is predetermined by t^ie behaviour 
of the apical meristem. It should, however, be stated that the 
secondary growth of some Sapindaceous climbers ajoproaches the 
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Bigiionm^eous type, the woody cylinder being continuons, bi^: deeply 
lobed, or provided with prominent ridges. It is further noteworthy, 
that in those Sapindaceae which are not climbers, — the bulk the 
— the structure of the stem is perfectly normal, so tha# the very 
aberrant construction of the climbing species really seems to be an 
adaptive feature. ♦ 

/S^\A third type of anomalous thickening found in liane^^^ms^js 
Ctoracterieecr byj We ~'ap^^ of acr5itrohar3o1m]^i^^^ ny partial 
cambial cylinders external to the primary cambium. E^li individual 
cambial layer produces secondary xylem and phloem in normal^ fashion 
fqr^.autinie ; sooner or la ^r its activity comes to a n eiicb wh ereup on a 
new layer of secondary meristem ar ises _furt her out in the fundameiital 
parenchyma.'] This process may be repeated several times. T wo differen t 
sub-types may be^dis ringuished, with regard to the point of origin of these 
successive cambial layers. The ad ditional meristeixis may arise either 
in the primary ^cortex, as in various* MENisPEiiMAOEAE, in Wistaria and 
Bhynchosia, ox in the secondary phloem, as in Giwtifmj_Jjavliinia, 
Machaertinn, 'Phytocrcnc, and i^rtaln Bignon i ace a e {Haploloj.fhi vm, 
Glaziovia, Anisostichus, etc.) and (’oisvot.vulaceae {Ipoimea, Argyreia, 
Convolvulus), 

A v ery remarkable type of anomalous thickemn^, hn^ly^Js^exem- 
plified T)y those lianes in whTch^ a secondary p^imib ium ar ises^oii the 
inner side_of t he~ norm al woody cylinder. In Tecortia radicans, where 
this phenomenon was first observed by Sanio, tlie^mterp Lal ca mbium 
gives rise both to xylem a ndjbo phloem, but in iuverse*^order. Accord- 
ing to Scott and Brebner, a similar condition prevails in the stems of 
Willvghheia finna (Apocynaceae) and P^riploca gmem ^AsclepIA- 
daoeae). 

The most ‘characteristic anatomical features of liane-stems are 
those which tend to produce a rope- or cable-like structure, and thus 
render the organs more pliable. Tensile strength is most marjced in 
the case of the young stem, where the first-formed or central secondary 
V xylem (the “ axile wood ” of Strasburger) contains a remarkably laVg^ 
proportion of mechanical elements (wood-fibres and fibrous tracheides), 
ve^^’^eas its vessels are ul usually narrow and its xylem-parencbynja 
(the developed. Tl. = later-formed portion of the secondary wood 

vessels ' wood of Strasburger), on the contrary, contains large 

contrast I- Aylem-parenchyma. According to Schenck, this 

liane-stem^||[®®^ central and the peripheral secondary xylem of 
stems are timalmost invariably obvious and abrupt. The younger^ 
manner of distinctly inextensible in construction, after tht 

vascular cylin# which have a s^efeome strand in the centre of th^ 
As the stems grow older and thicker, ho weyeir, :, 
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EhjBir iac^tensible character becomes less pronounced, just as inflsribly 
P^structed trunks and branches do not retain the peripheral disposition 
^’bf their ster^ome, after secondary thickening has been in progress for 
some time. In both cases, it is the numerical strength of the scattered^ 
I mechanical elements that compensates for their failure to congregate 
j at the centre or near the periphery, in iiccordance With approved 
I mechanical principles. 

I The anomalo^ m^ es of thickening c haracteristic of climb ing 
stems, besides leading to the rope*like construction based upon a 
Splitting up of the woody cylinder, also involves ^another deviation 
Ifrom the normal arrangement of 



; for the secondary leptorne, 

^nstead of occupying a peripheral 
imposition, as it does h\ stems with 
;normal secondary growth, shifts in- 
I’Wards — at any rate to a large extent 
I — and becomes wedged in between 
the various strands or cylinders 
of secondary wood. The formarioii, 
of such inter-xylary phloem often 
depends upon tKe TactTFiaTIhe cam» 

Uium, besides ciUtipg off secondai y 
phloem on its outer sitle, also^ gives 
rise on its inn er side to isolated , 
strands of sieve-tubes, accompanied 
by parenchymatous tissue ; ^ these 
iutra-cambial masses of phloem 
(sudh as OGcnx ill 771 , 

JEJutada, etc.) thus be- 
come”15nbedded in secondary wood. 

According to Leisering, however, the r elation of such internal phloem - 
stran ds to the cambium is indirect , since they become secondarily 
dilferentiated within masses of tissue resembling nnlignified xylenj- 
parenchyma. In the genus StrycJmos, leptome-strands of extra^cambial 
origin e^ in the ^ ^oody cyli nder, as a result of 

sp emal gro wth- processe s. 

That inter-xylary leptorne is particularly well protected a gains k 
mechamcaT^Jufy^ an ThdisputoBTe" Tact,*~liLhd doubtless also an 
advantageous circumstance, since liane-stems §re particularly lialtle to 
subjected to violent flexure, to say nothing of the radial compression 
produced bj^ the expansion of the living support. It musti^ on the^ 
other hand, be noted that in ter-xylary leptphie-strands do occur in ^ i 
number of woody plants whicEltre i^ot clii^be^, a circum^^^ 


Fjo. 291. 

Hector <»f u T.S. through the «teiu of Gmtum 
xcan'if'hs. 1, 2, 2 miccesHivc vascular cylindora ; m, 
pith ; r, iiiuchaiiical cylinder situated at the inner 
bcMiiidary of the cortex. Xyloin-strandK shaded 
(except fur the cavitioK of the largo pitted voHHels) ; 
idiiooin, cortex and medullary rays Mhown in 
white. x8. After Do Bary. 
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le4 Schdnck to conclude that this peculiar feature is not an 
to the climbingTSihit, but is mainly” a question of variety of design. 
TbeTacF remains, t]ia"t inter- xylary leptome is of particularly frejquent 
l^occurrenoe in climbers belonging to the most diverse families. ' 

( The remaining histological peculiarities of liane-stem s ^Q^ay be 
disposed of in"S^few |^eRterniflier and Ambronn long ago^rew 

iftfention to various features which represent anatomical responses 
to increased demands in the matter of translocation. The reinarkaye 
width of the vessels and sieve-tubes in the sterns of climbing plantsjhas 
been d&cussed in detail oh a previoTis occasion (pjx 524, 3l?4). Whether 


Westfe&iaier and Ambronn are right in regarding the great develop- 
ment of xylem-parenchyma, and the often unusual veriic^ a^d tangential 
extent of the medullary rays, as further devices for increasing tfie rate 
of translocate rs^miqther_q~uest^if~m Schenck's opnion the last- 
mentioned anatomical feature serves to facilitate the bending and 
twisting of the stera.'^'"' 

It has already been explained that, in their later stages of develop- 
ment, liane-stems often differ from ordinary upright woody stems, even 
as regards their external form. By far the most remarkable illustra- 
tion of this point is provided by the greatly flattened ribbon-shaped 
' stems of certain Leguminosak {llhyiwJiosia, Dalhcryia, and Machaermm 
among the Papilionaceae ; Ba/itkinia among the Caesalpjnieae), which 
owe their characteristic shape to an unequal distribution of cambial 
activity, and in some cases also to the appearance of successive 
cambial layers. Such ribbon-shaped stems are sometimes thrown into 
^ folds in a most extraordinary manner ; often the two edges take UO 
part ill the corrugation. The growth -processes responsible for this 
peculiar development have been studied and discussed by Cruger,*l)e 
Bary, Yon H()hnel, Warburg, and Sclienck, but are still imperfectly 
understood. The ecological significance ot the undulations is alio not 
quite clear. Schenck supposes that the numerous abrupt curvatures 
assist the stem to gain a fresh hold, if it slips down through its tendrils 
letting go or the support giving way. With regard to those ribbon- 
shaped stems which are not corrugated, Schenck points out that a, 
flattened organ will, lodge more readily upon the supporting branches 
than a round one. 


,111, SEOONDAliY VrliOWTH IN THlCKmJSS OF 
FLESHY EOOTSN^ 

Th e ^ roots of a_ great ma ny b iennial and perennial Dicotyledone act 
5 organs of^storage [and hibernation] after the aerial structures Have 
Inhered, and^h^accdndahc^^ this fimction assume a ‘‘fleshy” 
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Such fleshy i^oots e^chibit various anomalies in their 
|«e^ndary ^rowtb^alTliT wW^ in the first place "to ensure the 
dev ^pinaent of a suitable parenchymatous storage-tissue ; in addition, 
IH^ anomalous caniBial activTty~ often" T Md^s ^^^^t^ the "raultiplication and^ 
■Pppi^pnate of the conducting strands required for the 

deposition and removal ofTHe reserve -nm 

P The morphological value c‘f the parenchymatous storage-tissue 
|varies greatly in different fleshy roots. In many cases there is a 
massive development of extra-cambial storage parenchyma, corresponding 
either to primary cortex (lateral roots of AsiLfiPUDACFAE and PlPEK- 
aceae) or to secondary phloem {Taraxacum, Euhia, Umbeijjfkuae). 
In either instance the secondary growth cannot strictly be termed 
anomalous, the deviation from the normal condition consisting solely 
in the relatively feeble development of the woody cylinder, as com- 
]>ared with the extra-cambial tissues. In another series of types the 
storage-tissue owes its origin to the massive development of the paren- 
chymatous elements of the wood — that is, of the xylem-rays or xylem- 
parenchyuna ( Urtica, Cucurhita, Symphytum ojfficinale) ; the latter 
condition is excellently illustrated by the napiform roots of Brasnlca 
and Jiaphamis, where the secondary xylem consists of a massive paren- 
chymatous tissue, which is traversed by strands of vessels accompanied 
by a certain number of fibres. These fibro-vascular strands — the term 
is highly appropriate in the present case — are arranged in regular 
concentric circles, and form a network with vertically elongated 
meshes. In roots of this type, the anomaly consists essentially in 
the aberrant composition of the xylem ; the characteristic peculiarity 
of the wood is often accentuated by the fact, that the distinction 
between xylem-parenchyma and medullary ray tissue is not strictly 
maintained {Scorzoutra hispaudca, Saj^hamis, JMmica). 

J. E. Weiss has shown, that in a number of fleslvy roots, tertiary 
vascular bundles may be diSerentiated within the storage parenchyma 
of the secondary xylem ; in Oenothera hiennis these tertiary strands 
consist solely of leptome, whereas in Cochlearia Armoracia, Brassiea 
Napus, B. Eapa, Eapkanm S(ttivu8, and GcMtiana lutea they take the 
form of concentric bundles with central leptome. In Bryonia dioica 
the adventitious cambium surrounds the vascular strands df the woody 
cylinder, forming additional vessels in immediate contact with the pre- 
existing ones, and cutting off leptome tissue on its outer side. 

The secondary growth in thickness exhibits even more striking 
anomalies in those roots which develop seyeral cambial layers in 
^sS^ession. In the Beet-root {Beta milgari^^ a second cambium arises^ 
bj^ tangential division in the parenchyma situated oufsicie the priman ' 
icalabial zone ; it is only actiy^e for a limited gBriod, and is in its 
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sucee^e^^ tMrd cambial Jay '^}(ih originates at the oti^r 

of the phloem produced by „ its predecessor. This process may be 
repeated several times. The result is the formation of concentric as^lies 
composed alternately of xylem and ph loem, the latter, eonstitutipg^lht 
^ bulk of the storage-tissue. According to Trecul, the roots of Myrrhis 
odorata likewise develop several additional cambial layers, which, how- 
ever, originate on the inner side of the primary cambium, and cut off 
xylem and phloem in inverse order. 

The most complicated variety of this type of anomalous secondary 
thickening is found in certain Convolvulaceae, and in the genus 
^Bumex, where partial or complete additional cambial cylinders arise 
successively, sometimes within , and sometimes outside the primary 
cambium, all forming xylem and phloem quite independently of one 
another. It is quite unnecessary to discuss these highly complicated 
cases in detail.^'^ 

Attention has already been drawn to the fact that such peculiarities 
of secondary growth do not mm'cly sovve to ensure the production of the 
requisite amount of storage-tissue ; another object of these “ anomalous ” 
"processes is the thorough inter-penetration of storing* and conducting , 
tissues, an arrangement which renders the deposition and renewal of 
reserve-materials easier and more effective. The subsequent difierehtia- 
tion of (tertiary) leptome-straiids within the secondary xylem cannot 
be^explained from any other point of view. 

IV. NON^ADAPTIVE ANOMALIES OF SECONDARY 
GROWTH IN THICKNESS. 

In conclusion, a few words must be devoted to those anomalous 
modes of secondary thickening which appear to be merely cases of 
variation of design. The anomalies in question occur more parti- 
cularly in certain herbs and small shrubs belonging to the ChEKO- 
PODUCEAE, Amakanta(JE\e, Nyctaotnaceae, and Tetiugonieae, and 
in species of Mesemhryiwthernmn and FhytolaccaN^ That we^are really 
dealing with non-adaptive features, in such cases, follows at once from 
the circumstance that the abnormal features may vary considerably, not 
only within Hhe limits of a,^single family, but even in different species 
of the same genus, quite independently of any differences in the 
ecological relations of the plants concerned. 

The secondary growth in thickness of the CHENOpdniACEAE — and 
of the above-mentioned allied families — has been investigated by Morot, 
Herail, and Leisering. In tliese plaijjts one or more cambial layers 
^ise in the pericycle — that is, outi|ide the circle of primary leaf-tra^ 
ndles ; these extra-fascicular meristei^atic layers, which out 
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pecoddai^ phloem Eternally and secondary xyletti intenially in per- 
fectly normal fashion, are rarely complete ; as a rule each only extends 
f^^iover a portion of the circumference, its edges intersecting the next 
older cylinder or curved strip of cambial tissue. According to Morot, 
each new arc of cambium arises opposite a phloem group, and extends 
laterally on either side until it meets an older cambial layer. H4rail, 
on the contrary, maintains that each new cambium begins to 'develop 
at one end as a lateral continuation of an antecedent cambial layer ; 
thence it extends gradually across the leptome, and sooner or later 
rejoins an older cambial strip. Leisering believes that both possi- 
bilities may be realised. The individual strips of cambium are often 
small and very numerous, in which case they present the appearance 
of a dense network in a transverse section ; since eveiy part of this 
meristematic reticulum continually produces secondary xylem on its 
inside and secondary phloem on its outside, the final product of its 
activity is a homogeneous woody cylinder comprising vessels and xylem- 
parenchynia, — and usually also numerous wood-fibres — which encloses 
isolated leptome-straucls. According to Leisering, this type of secon- 
dary thickening occurs not only jin the above-mentioned families, but 
also among the .ITipj^O(jrateaceae, Plumbaginaceae, Melastomaceae, 
Lokanthaoeae, Oombretaceak, etc. 

Some account must, finally, be given of the secondary growth in 
thickness of Cycad-trunks.^*^^^ Among Oycads the arrangement of the 
vascular tissues deviates considerably from the normal type, even in 
the primary condition of the stem. The* broad leaf-bases contain 
numerous bundles; at the surface of insertion these 'are reduced by 
fusion to a single pair of leaf-trace strands, which at first follow h 
peripheral and nearly horizontal (tangential) course in the stem, but 
finally run obliquely downwards and inwards to join the circle of* 
primary bundles situated between pith and cortex. Both these last- 
, paentioned tissues are bulky, and consist of thin-walled parenchyma, 
which contains a large amount of starch, and in all probability mainly 
^rves as a storage-tissue. The two members of each pair of leaf-traces 
are linked together by a horizontal commissure, the whole structure 
forming a transverse ring or girdle ; further anastomoses appear, some 
of which connect neighbouring girdles with one another, while others 
* place the girdles in direct communication with the primary bundles. 
In this way a richly branched cortical vascular reticulum is formed, a 
feature whiclf is no doubt correlated with the great thickness of the 
cortical region. All these original vascular bundles — collectively 
termed by De Bary the “primary network of bundles” — are collateral 
in structure, . i 

; Secondary growth in thickness is initiatii by the appearaace^ 

' ' ' . ' i,/ 
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the circle of primary bundles, of a cambium which produces secondary 
xylem and phloem in strictly normal fashion. The medullary rays, 
which are unusually broad and altogether massive, are traversed by the 
leaf-traces and by the radial anastomoses of the primary nework. 
Since this network permanently retains its individuality, both radial 
and tangential anastomoses must constantly elongate as secondary 
thickening progresses ; one result of the continued extension is, that 
the tracheides in these anastomoses ultimately undergo deformation 
a,nd ^disruption. The genera Zamia, Dioon, and Stangcria never 
develop more than a single cambium. In Cycas and JZncephalartos, on 
the other hand, a succession of more or less concentric cambial layers 
arise near the periphery of the secondary phloem (according to 
Constantin and Morot in the pericycle). Each of these successive 
“ adventitious ” cambial zones remain active for several seasons. 

Regarding the products of cambial activity in the Cycads, it may 
be stated, that the secondary xjdem consist of tracheides with scalari- 
form-reticulate thickenings, or with transversely elongated bordered pits, 
together with a certain amount of xylem-parenchyma ; the secondary 
phloem comprises bast-fibres as well as sieve-tubes. 

In the genus Cycas itself, a secondary network of bundles — con- 
tinuous with the primary network — appears in the cortical paren- 
chyma. In Encephalartos, on the other hand, a dense weft of secondary 
vascular strands becomes differentiated in the pith ; the peripheral 
strands of this medullary system become connected with the inner 
surface of the woody cylinder. 

By way of a supplement to the preceding discussion of secondary 
growth in thickness in Phanerogams, a brief account may be given of the 
analogous processes which take place in certain Cryptogarnic forms.^"^^’ 

In two genera of the Opiiioglossaceae, namely, Botrychinm and 
Hclminthostacltys, the primary central cylinder becomes greatly dilated 
by the differentiation of a parenchymatous pith : in addition, a 
meristeinatic layer sooner or later appears between hadrome and 
leptome ; the amount of secondary tissue produced by this cambium 
is, however, limited, and consists entirely of tracheides cut oft* on the 
inner side. The “ camj)ium ” which occurs in the tuberous stems of 
Isoctes apparently only serves to increase the amount of storage-tissue ; 
here the majority of the secondary elements are extracambial, only a 
small number being incorporated in the axile strand. Secondary 
tracheides have been observed in Isoctes lacuUris and in /. Durieui, 
but even here seem to be few and far between. 

Among Algae secondary thickening is confined to the stipes of the 
‘Laminariaceae. In some members of^ this family it is the superficial 
.hotosynthetic layers that cut oft* new tissues towards the insida 
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by repeated tangential division of t^eir cells.; Ibe layers in question thus 
undergo a well-marked change of function with advancing age. In 
Thalmsiophyllmn, according to Rosenthal, the 'f formative ” layer of 
photosynthetic tissue {Bildungsschicltt) gradually loses its meristematic 
activity and dies, whereupon a second cambial layer arises by tan- 
gential division in the peripheral portion of the “outer cortex/' In 
several Laminariaceae the secondary tissues are arranged in concentric 
strata, which recall the annual rings of a Dicotyledonous stem. 
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NOTES. 


1. That branch of natural science which treats of the adaptations of organisms 
is often termed “ biology ” ; some critics of the first [German] edition of the present 
work have remarked that the term “ physiological plant-anatomy ” should properly * 
be replaced by biological plant-anatomy.’* Although the question at* issue is 
largely a matter of terminology, the author cannot assent to the change proposed, 
if only because different authors employ the term “ biology ” in very different 
senses. When used in its widest sense, biology includes the study of living organisms 
in general ; sometimes, however, biology is defined as the study of the adaptations 
of living organisms, while a certain number of investigators —including the author 
himself — limit the scope of biology, by excluding adaptations other than those which 
arise out of the relations of plants [or animals] to the various climatic and odaphic 
factors of the environment, or to animals and other plants. At the ])reseiit day, 
biology in this limited sense is often termed “ ecology.” In the author’s own opinion, 
biological or ecological anatomy merely constitutes a special section of physiological 
anatomy ; the study of function has always been regarded os the proper subject- 
matter of physiology. 

Even in the first [German] edition of this book (p. 18) stress was laid uj)on the 
fact that, physiological plant-anatomy — in the wide sense-^has two objects in view. 

“ On the one hand, it has to deal with the physiological processes tliat are respon- 
sible for the internal structure of the plant-body, while, on the other, it is con- 
stantly endeavouring to discover the relations between the structure and the function 
of the various organs.” In the second edition (p. 2) the former of these objects was 
relegated to the science of ontogenetic or developmental anatomy {entivickelungs- 
meclmniscke. Amiomie), the latter being thus regarded as the sole aim of physiological 
anatomy in the narrower sense. Berthold (Untersuchungen zur Physiologic der 
pflanzlichen Organisation, Vol. II. Pt. I. p. 8 [1904 J), therefore, in defining the 
object of physiological anatomy as ” the investigation of the mechanism of differen- 
tiation during development and in the adult condition,” is only endorsing the 
author’s own views. As a matter of fact, it is not quite ient how Berthold’ s 
various special investigations, which are in themselves of the ^ test interest, can 
lead to an understandihg of the ” mechanism ” of tissue- differentiation. Ttis 
question must, however, remain open, until the available data have been worked 
up into a general theory. 

If; is gratifying to note that in recent times those branches of physiological plant- 
dnatomy — ^in the wide sense — which concern themselves with the muses of differen- 
tiation, are showing signs of active development. Vdehting’s Untersuchungen zur 
experimentellen Anatomic imd Pathologic des Pflanzenkbrpers ” form a notable 
contribution in this direction. The experimental aspect of Vochting’s work cannot, 
however, be regarded as its characteristic feature, since physiol ojpcal anatomy, 

T the narrow , sense, is also largely based on experimental evidenc^ Th© author 
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Brould therefore prefer to term the subject-matter of Vbehting’s work oiittogeneiliioo- 
ijphysiologiSal (e.ntw!ckehm^smechan or entwicMlungsphfjsiok^gische) anatomy. 
jpThis last- mention!^ aspect of aiiatomy naturally cannot claim to be the only experi- 
^mental branch of the science ; in the same the “ phylogenetic anatomy ” of 
fittrasburger and his pupils cannot be regarded as the only legitimate “ comparative 
anatomy. ’’ On the contrary, every anatomical investigation must follow comparative 
lines, if it is to lead to results of scientific value (of. second [German] edition, p. 2). 

2. The functional units arc not always exactly identical with the formal units or 
cells. Thus,^ in the case of palisade-tixsue, the functional unit (palisade-unit) way, 
and usually does, consist of a single cell : it may, on the other hand, represent a 
branch of acell, every cell being made up of 2, to 4 palisade-shaped branches or “arms.’’ 
The functional imits of mechauical strands are the individual mechanical fibres. 
As ‘1 rule every fibre consists of a single morphological unit or cell. A septate bast- 
fibre, however, comprises moie than one cell, while every collenchyma “fibre” 
is made up of the thickened edges of the walls of several adjacent cells. The functional 
units of the conducting system are the individual water-conducting tubes, but any 
given tube may consist of a single cell (tracheid) or of a row of fused cells (wood- 
vessel). These facts show that plants do tioI always maintain the individuality of 
the cell in constructing their functional units ; in other words, the limit s of functional 
unit are not always marked by <>dl -walls. Such exceptional cases do not, however, 
necessitate any departure from the long-established and, on the whole, fully justified 
view which regards the cell as the general functional unit of the plant-body. 

3. G. Haberlandt : Sitzl). Wiei>, 111 (1902) [experiments with isolated cells], 

4. The fact that, at the ]»r€\s<mt time, tlie scientific conception of the structural 
units does not coincide witii the traditional uof ion of the cell, occasionally causes 
some inconvenience, especially from a didactic point of view. Strictly speaking, 
for example, it is a oontradi(‘tioii in terms to call a naked swarm -spdre a “ cell.” 
Sachs accordingly proposed (Flora, 1892) to restrict the term coll, so far as Botaiiy 
is concerned, either to the cell-wall alone or to the cell-wall pliLS the cell-contents. 
The “ morphological and jihysiological organic unit,” consisting of a nucleus and the 
area of protoplasm controlled thereby, Sachs pr(>}>OHes to call an energid. So far as 
ordinary uninncleatc cells are concerned, “ energid ” corresponds exUctly to Hanstoin’s 

, “ protoplast ” or Brficke’s ‘‘ cell-body ” {Zellemleih). In the case of multinuclcate 
cells and syncytes, on the other hand (latex-tubes and many bast-fibres), and among 
the non-collular Siphoneae and Phycomycetos, Sachs regards each protoplast as made 
up of as many energids as there are nuclei. In such cases it is impossible to make out 
the hypothetical linlits of the individual energids ; l^nce the latter cannot be 
regarded as morphological units. It is also quite uncertain whether <iach nucleus, 
in a multiniicleate protoplast, permanently exercises entire control over a definite 
tract of protoplasm (as Zimmermann has remarked, it is impossible to conceive of 
any such permanent relation in the case of a multinucleate cell which exhibits active 
protoplasmic circulation) ; the energid therefore appears an unsatisfactory udit 
fnoiii the physiological, as well as from the morphological, point of view.' The diffi- 
culty is not restricted to the case of multinucleatt^ cells ; for, in most living tissues, 
the protoplasts of adjoining uninucleate elements are connected by means of proto- 
plasmic filaments, and it cannot be assumed that the influence of the nuclei is never 
ttansraitted along these protoplasmic connections from one cell to another. Evi- 
dently, in defining the “ organic unit ” of the plant- or animal-body, it will not do 
to lay stress upon the still largely mysterious interrelations between any one consti- 
tuent part of tha|i unit and the remaining components, fir less to make these inter- 
relations the basis of our definition. 

2 y 
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i* The term “ pr6tci|)lasm ” was introduced by Von MoM (tJber die SaltbeW|^^ 
im £anem der Zellen, B.Z. 184^, p. 73). The fundamental important of^^the proto- 
plaem as the vehicle of the vital activity of the cell was recognised about the i^ame time 
by N&geli (Zeitschr. f. wiss. Bot. herauageg. v. Schleiden und Nageli, 

Bnioke (Sitzb. Wien, 41, 1861) was the first to lay stress ^upon the complex stractime 
of the protoplast ; the term “ organised,” which Briioke used to emphasise this 
complex character of the living substance, was by Nageli extended to purely physical 
matters, such as the micellar structure of substances which are capable of swelling, 
etc. (of. H&geli e^d Sohwendener : Das Mikroskop, 2nd ed. p. 532). Nageli accordingly 
includes fitoch-grains and cell- walls in the category of “ organised substances, 
wheree0 Brficke regards “ organisation ” of this sort as a property peculiar to living 
protoplasm. 

Among later observers, Sachs and especially Pfeffer have upheld Briicke’s theory 
of the highly complex structure of the protoplast (cf. Pfeffer : Abh. saohs. 
Akad. 16, 1890 ; id. Studien zur Energetik der Pflanze, ibid. 18, 1892, p. 166 sqq.). 
Hanstein (Das Protoplasma als Trager der pflanzlichen und thierisohen Lebens- 
verichtung, Heidelberg, 1880) takes up the same position. 

The numerous attempts that have been made to demonstrate a definite structure 
in the living substance, may be grouped under two heads, according to the points of 
view of the investigators. Some authors rely chiefly upon direct observation, and 
lay much less stress upon theoretical considerations. This tendency is exemplified 
by the attempts of Max Schultze, Flemming and others to discover fibrillar structure 
in protoplasm ; similarly, Frommann and Heitzman on the zoological, and Schmitz 
and Strasburger on the botanical side, claim to have recognised a reticulate structure 
by direct observation. BlitsohJi, finally, concludes, after careful investigation, that 
protoplasm in general possesses an klveolar or “ foamy ” structure. In many 
cases, on the other hand, a definite structure has been assigned to the living substance 
on purely theoretical grounds, in order to render the phenomena of heredity, and the 
vital activity of protoplasm generally, more comprehensible. An instance is afforded 
by Nageli’s assumption that the solid “ idioplasm ” — i.e. that portion of the proto- 
plasm which acts as the vehicle of the heritable properties — ^forms a continuous 
reticulum extending throughout each individual cell and through all the living 
regions of the plant- body. Some authors believe that the living substance is made 
up of equivalent lultimate particles, which are the actual vehicles of vital activity. 
The “ plastidules ” of Elsberg and Haeckel are still of the order of magnitude of 
chemical molecules ; but Altmann’s “ granula,” De Vries’s “ pangens,” Weismann^s 
“ biophores ” and Wiesner’s “ plasomes ” all represent very complex particles of 
the living substance. Altmann and Wiesner have endeavoured to demonstrate the 
existence of these ultimate particles by actual observation. ^As a matter of fact, 
the so-called “ grantda ” 91 Altmann include a variety of different objects, such as 
protein-particles, oil-drops, pigment-granules, etc., which are preferably termed 
“ microsomes,” a term which has no theoretical connotatio. far as plant-cytology 
is concerned. Most probably Wiesner’s “ plasomes,” so la*. they have been 
identified, are also by no means all equivalent particles. 

All the attempts that have been made to resolve the living substance h^to a numbi^ 
of equivalent “ ultimate particles,” “ living particles,” “ living elements^” and 90 
forth, are foimded, consciously or unconsciously, on the assumption that every 
protoplast is made up of exactly equivalent particles, just as the various orgims 
and tissues of animal and vegetable organisms are composed of homologous dte- 
ments, or cells ; while it is possible that there is an analogy of this sort h&twem multi- 
cellular organs and individtiil cells, there is no positive evidence in favour of such a 
comparison. The ultimate particles of •rhioh the living substance is m^e up, may 
equally well be of various kinds (as Pfeffer has already pomte<| out), just as the 
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Rim^iient parts of ^ clook or other complicated maobine are by no means all ; 
Kt should^be remarked that thjjfse who propound or accept theories of protoplaschle 
fcrujftmj^ are forced to associate itll manifestations of vital activity — in the elucidation 
fof which their theories are intended to assist*^ with these ultimate structural ele- 
ments, although they are unable to make any definite statements concerning the 
internal structure of the elements thems^.^lves. But we learn nothing concerning the 
causes of vital activity by recognising ultimate protoplasmic particles, unless we 
understand the structure of these particles and its relation to the various functions 
of the Ifving substance. The existing theories of protoplasmic structure therefor© 
do not explain a single manifeetatioii of vital activity ; all they do is to transfer 
the fundamental problem to another plane of argument. Such speculations neverthe- 
less have their uses, inasmuch as they help to define the limitations of our knowledge, 
so far as the structure of living matter is concerned. Cf. Flemming : Arch. mikr. 
Auat. 18, 1880. Id. ibid. 20, 1881. Id. Zellsubstanz, Kem- und Zellteilung, 
Leipzig, 1883. Schmitz : Sitzb. niederrhein. Gles. 1880. De Vries : Intracellulare 
Pangenesis, Jena, 1889. Altmann : Die Elenjeniarorgaiiiamen, Leipzig, 1890. 
Weismann : Das Keimplasma, Jena, 1892. Wiesner : Die Elernentarstruktur, 
Wien, 1892. In recent times, it is especially Strasburger and his pupils wh^ have 
})ublished numerous papers on the subject of protoplasmic structure. The imj>ortant 
question, as to the extent to which the granular, fibrillar, reticulate or other structures 
observed in fixed material represent artefacts, is dealt with in detail in A. Fischer's 
Fixierimg, Farbung mid Bau des Protoplasmas (Jena, 1899). 

6. Berthold : Studien fiber Frotoplasmamechanik, Leipzig, 1886. Biitsohli : 
Untersnohungen fiber mikroskopische Schaume und das Protoplasma, Leipzig, 1 892. 

7. Reinke u. Rodewald : Unters. Gott. 2, 1881 (Aothalium septicum). Schwarz : 
Cohn’s Beitr. 5, 1887. Czapek : Biochemie d. Pflanzen, 1, pp. 20 

8. Protoplasmic stremnimj, De Vries : B.Z. 1885 (importance for translocation), 
Ida Keller ; t)ber Plasraastromung, Zurich, 1890. Hauptfleisch : P.J. 24, 1892. 
Kohi : Wigan d’s Botanische Hefte 1. 1885, and Noll : Arb. Wfirzb, 3, pp. 496 sqq, 
(arrangement of protoplasm in relation to curvature). Tangl ; Sitzb. Wien, 90, 
1884 (continuity of protoplasm). G. Haberlandt Dber d. Beziehungen zwisohen 
Funktion u. Lage d. Zellkemes b. d. Pflanzen, Jena, 1887, pp. 102 sqq, Heidenhain : 
Sitzb. Wfirzb. 1897. Nestler : Sitzb. Wien, 107, 1898 (streaming induced by 
traumatic stimulation). Bierberg ; Flora, 99, 1908. 

9. Ectoplast and mcuolar membrane. Pfeifer : Osmotische Untersuchungen 
Leipzig, 1877. Id. Unters. Tfib. 2, pp. 179 sqq. (absorption of aniline dyes). Abh. 
saohs. Akad. 16, 1890, pp. 185 sqq. De Vries : P.J. 16, 1885, pp. 466 sgq. Went ; 
P.J. 19, 1888, pp. 275 sqq. Noll : Naturw. Rund. 1888, 4 and 6 (action of light 
and gravity). Id. Arb. Wiirz. 8, 1888, p. 532. N^mec ; Sitzb. Prag (experimental 
production of vacuoles). Noll : Biol. Centr. 1903. 

10. Structure and composition of nucleus. Strasbuxger : tTber Zellbildung und 
Zellteilung (3rd ed.), 1880. Flemming : Zelisubstanz, etc. Zacharias : B.Z. 1881 
(chemical composition). Id. ibid. 1882, 1883, 1885, 1887. 

For the volumii^us modern literature of. ZimmermnHn : Morphologie u. Physio - 
logic d. pflanzlichen Zellkemes, Jena, 1896. Hdoker : Pr«^is u. l^eorie d. Zellen* 

\ u. Befmohtungslehre, Jena, 1899. 

11. Strasburger : Histol. Beitr. 6, Jena, 1893. Schllrarz ; Cohn’s Beitr. 4, 1884* 
2ai9lf^as : Flora, 1896 (Erg.-Bd.). 
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12. Multinuclmte cells. Schmitz : Festschr. Halle, 1893 (Siphonocladiales), 
Id. Sitzb. niederrhein. Ces. 1879 (Aug.), 1880 (June). Treuh : Arch. u6erl. 15. 
Johow ; Unters. iib. (i. Zeltkenie in d. »Sekretbehal(/erii ii. Parcaohymzellen d. 
hoh. Monokotylen, Inaug.-lJissert. Bonn, 1880. Strasburger : B.Z. 1880. G. HatriW- 
landt : l.c. [8], Ch. 3, VII. (significance of the multinucleate condition). 

13. Functions of nucleus. Ndgeli : Mechanische Theorie d. Abstammiingslehre, 

Munchen u. Leipzig, 1884, p. 368. Hertwig : Das Problem d. Befruchtiing u. der 
Isotropic 4' Eies, Jena, 1885. Strasburger : Neue Unters. iib. d. Befru(?htungs- 
vorgaiig b. d. Phanorogameii ala Drimdlage f. cine Theorie d. Zeugung, Jena, 1884. 
Weizmaim : Die Kontiimitat d. Keinijilasmas ala (^riindlage einer Theorie d. 
Ver^pbung, Jena, 1885. Kolliker : Zcitschr. f. wiss. Zool. 42, 1885. Schmitz ; 
Festschr. Halle, 1879. Klebs : Biol. Centr. 7, 1887. Id. Unters, Tiib. 2, p. 489. 
G. Haberlandt : l.c. [8]. Id. Sitzb. Wien, 98, 1889 (encyated protoplasts). Palla ; 
Flora, 1890, p. 314, and Bcr. 24, 1906 (cninJcatc proioj)laats). Palla, and later 
Acqua, found that enucleate portions of ))rotoplaain from i)ollen- tubes, Marchantia- 
rhizoids and Ilrtica-haira remained capable of forming Tiew cell- membranes, so long 
as the organs from which they were derived showed active growth. It would be 
a mistake, however, to infer from this fact that cell-wall formation generally takes 
place independently of nuclear influence. On the (contrary, as Palla points out in 
his first paper, the above-mentioned cases illustrate the after-effects of nuclear con- 
trol ; presumably, this control depends uj)on the fact, that the nucleus of the growing 
cell secretes certain substances which induce th(> formation of the coil-wall, and 
that the substances in question are also found in llie artificially isolated, enucleate 
pieces of protoplasm. The mere presence of a reserve- material, capable of conversion 
into cell-wall-substance, cannot enable enucleate portions of jwotoplasm to sur- 
round themselves with a new cell- membrane. Van Wisselingh : Beih. hot. Uentr. 
24, I. 1908 (Spirogyra). Gerassimow : Bull. Mo.se. 1890. Acqua: Malpighia, 5, 
1901. Pfeifer : Ber. sachs. Gc^s. 1896. Townsend : P.J. 30. Gerassimow : Bull. 
Mosc. 1896. Id. ibid. 1900. Id. ibid. 1001 . Id. Zeitschr. allg. Phys. 1, 1902. IMlagnus : 
P.J. 36, 1900 (mycorrhiza of Neottia). Shibata : P.J. 37, ]9()2 (mycorrhiza). * Von 
Guttenberg : Beitriige z. phys. Anat. d. Pilzgallen, Leipzig, 1905, i)jj. 22 -sc/r/. Kiister : 
Flora, 97, 1907, In this paper, Kiister cites a numbtir of (!ases in support of the 
author’s observations on the position of the nucleus in growing ceils. At the same 
time he claims to have discovered a remarkable ext;(q)tion to the rule ; in a number of 
water-plants (Hydrocharis morsus-ranae, Triancm bogotensis, Potamogeton lucens, 
Stratiotes aloides, Vallisneria .spiralis, Elodea canadensis, etc.), namely, the nuclei 
always remain at the proximal ends of the root-hairs. It should, however, be noted, 
that Kiister has not proved thiit the root-hairs in question exhibit apical growth, 
like the hairs of terrestrial roots. It is quite possible that sucJi acpiatic root-hairs 
behave like the trichomes on the stems and ijetioles of plants (Geranium 

sanguineum, etc. ), which^ as the author has shown, exhibit pro. ed basal growth, — 
after their apical extension has ceased — ^and accordingly always have their nudei 
situated at the base. As regards zoological literature, attention may be specially 
directed to the papers of Nussbaum, Gruber, Korschelt, R. Hertwig, Hofer, 
Verwom, etc, 

14. Hacker : l.c. [lO], p. 114. The other views regarding the significance of 
nucleoli are exhaustively dealt with in this paper. Von Dersciiau : Ber. 22, 1904, 

15. Zacharias : B.Z. 1890. Biitschli : Uberd. Bau. cl. Bakterien u. verw. Organis- 
men, Leipzig, 1890. Palla : P.J. 25, 1C93. A. Fischer : Unters. iib. d. Bau d. 
Cyanophyceen u. Bakterien, 1897. Kohl : Organisation u. Physiologic ci Cyano- 
jf)hyceenzelle, Jena, 1903, Olive : Beih. hot. Centr. 18, 1905. 
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It). Cltrotmifophorea. V, Mohl : Uiiters. iib. d. aiiat,'"Verhaltmsse d. Chlorophylls 
Tubingen, 1837. N&geli : Zeitsclir. wiws. Bot. 3, j). 110. Schmitz : Vorh. Rheinl. 
ii. Westf. 40, 1889 (Algae). Schimper : B.Z. 1880 (starch- grains). Id. ibid. 1883 
(chloroi)lasts and chronio])lasts). Id. P.J. 16, 1885 (chloroplasts). Arthur Meyer: 

Das Chlorophyllkoni, etc., Leipzig, 1883. G. Haberlandt ; B.!^ ^877 (development 
[)f chloroplasts in cotyledons of Ph«iiieolus). id. Flora, 1888 ^chloroplasts of Solagi- 
tiella). Mikosch : ♦Sitzb. Wien, 1878 and Ost. bot. Zeitschr. 1877 (development 
and division of chloroplasts). Bredow : P.d. 22, 1891. Binz : Flora, 1892 (Erg.- 
Bd.) (starch-grains). Zimmermann : Bcitr. Morijh, u. Phys. 1 (ieucoplasts).^ Id. 
ibid. 2 (variegated leaves). Senn : Die Cestalts- u. Lagesveranderungen d. 
PflanzenchromatophoiH'in, Lei]>zig, 1908. SehiinpePs views as to the origin and 
genetic interrelations of tlu^ various types of ehromatophores and the physiological 
imi)ortanee of luuci)idasts, bav(‘ recently be(ui combated by BeJzung, Eberdt ahd 
Wb Ake tar \)Yovxg)Lvt iLorward Viy tj\\em v\rvi tax Vxom 

eonclnswc. 

17, Vacuolar metulraiK'-^. In addition to the papers of De Vries, Pfeffer and Went, 
already cited, see De Vries : P.d. 14, 1884. Wakker : P.d.' 19, 1888. Crato ; 
B.Z. 1893 (physodes). Zimmermann : Ueitr. z. Morph, u. Phys. 1, p. 18.5 (elaio- 
plasts). Raclborski : Anz. Akad. Kraka\i, IH9!1 (elaioplasts). For coiitractilc 
vacuoles cf. Pfeffer : 1‘llatizeupliysiologie, 11. p. 398, and the literature there cited. 

18, Tangl : P.d. 12. Strasburger : P.d. 36, 1901, and the literature there cited. 

19. Strurfare aui! (jnurth of the adUioall. Nageli : Bot. Mittheil. 2, 1866. N. 
Pringsbeim : Unters. Ub. d. Bau u. d. Bildimg dei* PHanzenzelle, 1854. Criiger : 
B.Z. 18r».5. Dippel : Abb. Senck. 10, 1876. Schmitz : Sitzb. niedorrh. Ces. 1880. 
Strasburger : (lb. d. Bau ii. d. Wachsthum d. Zellbaute, tiona, 1882. Id. Histol. 
Bcitr. 2, rlcna, 1881). Id. I’.d. 31, 1898. Leitgeb : ('b. Bau ii. Entwiek. d. Spureii- 
hiiute, Craz, 1884. Schenck : Ihiters. lib. d. Bild. v. centrifugalen Wandvc^rdickungcn 
an Pflanzenhaaren u. E[)idei'ni(^n, Bonn, 1884. Wille ; Ub. d. Entwiekelungsgesch. d. 
Pollenkorner d. Ang. n, d. Wacdist. d. MeinbrantM'i durch IntusHUsception, 1886. 
Wiesner : Sitzb. Wien, 93, 18S(). Id. Elemejitarstruktur, etc., 1892. Erasser : Sitzb, 
Wien, 94, 1887 (proteiii-conlent of cell- wall). Noll : Exia^rimeiitaluntors. ub. d. 
Wachst. d. Zelhr milmin, W^urzburg, 1887. Krabbe : P.J. 18, 1887. Klebs : Biol. 
Centr. 6, 1886 (critique of Wiesner’s 1886 pa]»er). Id. B.Z. 1887. Id. Unters. Tub. 2, 
1886 (gelatinous uKMiibrancs). Zacharias : Flora, 1891 (root- hairs). Correns : Flora, 
1889 (iutussiisception). Id. P.d. 23, 1891. hi. ibid. 26, 1894 (critique of Wiesners 
views). Pitting : B.Z. 1900 (inegasjKjres of Itsoetes). Krieg : Beih. bot. Uentr. 31, 
1907 (striation of coniferous traciheides). 

20. Chemical com/posillon of cvM-walU. Zimmermann : Botanische Mikrotechnik, 
Tubingen. 1802, pp. 135 nqq., and the literature there cited. W. Hofmeister : Landw. 
Jahrb. 1888. Id. ibid. 1889. Gilson ; La Cellule, 9, 1893. Reiss : Landw. Jahrb. 

. 1889 (reserve-cellulose). E. Schulze : Bej*. 1880 (resc^rve-cellulose). Wiesner : 
Sitzb. Wien, 77, 1878 (phlorogliicin-reaetiori). Singer : Sitzb. Wien, 85, 1882 
(lignilied walls). Nickel : Die Farbeni-eaktionen d. Kohlenstoffverbindungen, 
Berlin, 1890. Von Hdhnel: Sitzb. Wien, 81, 1880 (cork). Kiigler : t)b. d. Suberin, 
Strassburg, 1884. Gilson : La Cellule, 4, 1890. Hofmeister : Sitzb. sachs. Akad. 
10, 1858 (mucilaginous walls). B. Frank : P..!. 6, 1865 (mucilage). Naffelmann : 
P.J. 21, 1890 (rauoilaginous endoa|[>erms). WalUczek; P.J. 25, 1893 (mucilaginous 
walls in vegetative organs). Mangin : Bull. Soc. Bot. 109, 1889 (por^tic compounds). 
Id, ibid. 1X1, 1899 (colour reactions of cell-wall constilments). Eohl ; Anatomisoh- 
physiologisohe Unters. d. Kalksalze u. Kieselsaure in d, Pflanze, Marburg, 1889^ 
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Witetecstalii ; Ber. 1895, pp. 66 (EVingus-cellulose). SchelllQnbdrg : 2®* 1696 

(lignified^ walls). Czapek : Hoppe- Seyler’s Zeitschr. 27, 1899 (iigum-reaction). W. 
Flora, 18^9 (cjoll-walls of Mosses and, Liverworts). Id. Biochemie, 1, pp. 

Euler : Gmndlagen n. Ergebnisse d. Pflanzen-chemie, Braunschweig, 1908, Vol^K 

21. Ajptive growth of a cell- wall might take place in one of two different ways. 

In the first place, the growing membrane may be possessed of a definite molecular 

or micellar structure, which may be termed the “ living structure ” of the wall. 
Nag^li distinguished three different conditions of the cell- wall in respect of its 
micellar structure, namely, , “ life,” “ natural death ” and imbibition.” The 
living ” condition is characterised by the fact that the membrane is capable of 
independent growth by intussusception ; in these circumstances, the underlying 
protoplasm merely keeps the membrane supplied with soluble « plastic material. 
Under certain conditions, therefore, such a “living” cell-membrane should be able to 
go on growing, even though it is not in actual contact with living protoplasm, pro- 
vided it is suffidently supplied with soluble plastic compounds. Fitting (B.Z. 1900) 
alleges that this case is exemplified by the developing spore-wall in Isoetes and 
Selaginella. 

The “living” state of the cell- wall, with which its power of active growth is 
correlated, might, on the other hand, depend upon the presence in the cell-wall of 
protoplasm continuous with the living contents of the (;ell. This view has found a 
strong adherent in Wiesner. There is imdoubtedly much to bo said in its favour. 
^It dispenses with the necessity of assuming a mysterious “living” condition of 
the cell- wall, independent of the presence of protoplasm ; and thus maintains the 
fundamental physiological principle which regards the protoplasm as the sole living 
constituent of the cell. It is true that Wiesner does not explicitly state that the 
“ membrane-plasma ” is a part of the protoplast, but his remarks must undoubtedly 
bo interpreted in this sense. As Correns has pointed out, the chief objection to 
Wiesner’s theory is the lack of any proof that cell-membranes ever contain proto- 
plasm ; in fact, Klebs, Fischer and Correns go so far as to deny the presence of 
protein-compounds — as alleged by Wiesner and Krasser — in cell-walls. Cf. Note 
18 (Wiesner, Krasser, Klebs and Correns); also Strasburger : Hist. Beitr. 2, 1889, 
and Reinhardt : Festschr. f. Schweiidener, Berlin, 1899 (plasmoly-tic niethod). 

22. Sachs : Flora, 1893. Amelung : Flora, 1893. 

23. NUgeli : Mechanisch-physiologisoiie Tfaeorie d. Abstammungslohre, 1884, pp. 
357 sqq. 

24. Sachs : 8itzb. Wiirzb. 1878*(Nov.). 

[24 a. The term “ non-cellular,” duo to Sachs, is now chiefly of historic interest? 
In English botanical literature multinucleate “cells” generally termed 
“ coenocytes.”] ^ 

25. Janse : P.J. 21, 1890, pp. 26dsqq. 

26. The exceedingly voluminous literature of nuclear and cell-division cannot 
be considered in detail here. On the botanical side, special aitontion may be drawn 
to. the work of Strasburger and his school (Strasburger : Hist. Beitr., P. J. 30, 1897, 
etc.), and to several papers by N5mec. Cf. also Packer : 1.0. [10]. 

27. Warburg (B.Z. 1885, p. 29) maintains that “ logically, one ought to distinguish 
several protective dermal systems, . each corresponding to a different principal 
function of the dermal tissue ; the most important of these wouW be concerned with 

' “lihe reduction of transpiration, the others with the restriction of radiation, p^oiedtion 
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^gaiix4 intAiise illummatiou, prevention of rapid change of temperature, eto.^’ 
Warhiu^g* evidently puts forward this counsel of perfection with the intetitidh 
of showing that the conception of a “ dermal tissue ’* is inadmissible ; %ut he has 
overlooked the faet that a dermal tissue does not perform several principal functions, 
but, on the contrary, a single principal function which compii; js several pairtial 
functions. 

# 

28. G. Haberlandt : Eiiie botanisohe Tropenreise, Leipzig, 1893, p. 108. Stahl I 
Aim. Buit. 11, 1893 (rainfall and leaf structure). 

29. A discussion of the various ways in which the different tissues and organs of 
the plant-body are brought into harmonious cooperation with one another would 
bo outside the province of this book. Very suggestive remarks on this subject will 
be found in Bout’s Kampf der Thoile im Organismus, Leipzig, 1881 (second extended 
version in Ges. Abb. 1, 1895, pp. 135-422). Weismann also enters into the question 
in his stimulating essay on Aussere Einfliisse als Entwickelungsreize, Jena, 
1894. 

30. tSincc the publication of Sohwendener’s Mechanische Prinzip, and G. Haber- 

landt’S Entwickelungsgeschichte des mechahischen Ge we besys terns, the theo- 
retical and praotic|il value of the anatomico-physiological classification of tissues 
has repeatedly been the subject of vigorous discussion. A few words must be devoted 
to this controversy at the present stage. ^ 

That the anatomico-physiological classification is sound in principle, is now 
generally admitted. De Bary’s Comparative Anatomy, though purely descrip- 
tive in character, lays stress upon the correlation between structm’e and func- 
tion. Thus, on ]). 2 of the introduction we find the following remarks: 
“ Investigation* shows that the adaptation to, and participation in vegetative 
duties, that is, the? develo]unent into organs of definite function, and corresponding 
structure, is far the most ^loramonly and definitely carried out for members of 
lower ranks, i.e. for cells, and groups of cells, or the products of their metamorphosis.” 
l)e Bary accordingly (l.c. pp. 24 sqq.) always treats the structure and arrangement 
of tissues from the point of view of adaptation. He further distinguishes between 
obvious adaptations, on the one hand, and unexplained anatomical features, on the 
other ; the latter ^re also “ derived from adaptations, which have happened in some 
epocli or other of the phylogenetic development, but which cannot now be certainly 
referred to their causes.” In pointing out (Lc. p. 25) the desirability of arranging 
the various chapters of his book, either according to different aspects of adaptation, 
or else with reference to taxonomic groups, he recognises that the anatomioo- 
physiologioal classification is not only legitimate but also eminently practicable. 
In fact, it was only the existence of a largo number of unexplained anatomical 
features, that led him to prefer a purely descriptive treatment. A considerable 
time has elapsed since He Bary’s book was written (it was begun m 1866), and 
the unexplained characters are no longer so numerous as to place a serious obi^taole 
in the way of a rational [inatomioo- physiological classification of tissues. 

It is interesting to consider, what attitude one of the most noted of plant-physio- 
logists, Sachs, has taken up with regard to ohe aiiatomioo-physiological classification 
of tissues. In the introduction to the eighth chapter of his last great work (Lectures 
on Plant-Physiology) he defines tissues as ” masses of cells, which in their growth 
and other physiological relations, present a certain agreement, and are distinguished 
from the other neighbouring masses of tissue.” 8imilady, a tissue-system is defined 
as “ a union of tissues ” which “ constitute a whole of definite physiological oharact©£” 
In view of these statements it might have been expected that Bachs would have pui 
the anatomico-physiological system of classification ihtp practice forthwith. 4$ 
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mattoi* of fact, he did attempt to define the dermal and vascular aystenis from that 
IM>int of vi^w, though perhaps not with complete success. All the remainiiilg tissues, 
on the other hand, arti classed together as ground- tissue ” or “ fundamental 
tissue/’ in contradistinction to the dermal tissue and the vascular bundles. ^But 
this ground-tissue includes green photosynthetic parenchyma, tjolourless ^ter- 
tissue, storage-parenchyma, mechanical strands and cell-masses, endodermal layers 
and the multifarious tissues which make up pericaps and seed-coats. No one, 
therefore, will venture to maintain that “ ground -tissue ” constitutes a "'whole of 
dehnite j)hysiological character.” 

i>e Bary (l.c. p, 6) has pointed out that the conception of a ground -tissue ” is^ 
inadmissable even from a purely anatomical standpoint. ” However much the sub- 
division of tissues into three main systems may bo fitted to guide beginners, still, 
in my opinion, it. does not answer its purpose, which is to serve, as a basis for a 
uniform exposition of the various differentiation of plant-tissues. For the names 
Permal and Fascicular [ — Vascular] Tissue indicate, in Vascular plants, systems of 
tissue, wliich arc positively characterised by definite tissue-forms ; but f/he name 
Fundamental tissue implies the remainder, and this may just as much consist of 
different positively characterised tissue forms, and tissuo-systerns, which are equiva- 
lent to the Dermal and Fascicular systems.” 

In the author’s opinion, successfuJi application of the ana tomico- physiological 
classification of tissues will provide a more satisfactory proof of the practical value 
of this system than any academic discussion of its merits ; it is hoj)ed that the 
present work will be found to justify this belief. One point of detail may be specially 
referred to. Objection is frequently raised to the physiological classification of tissues, 
on the ground that most tissues perform more than ojio function, and must conse- 
(luently be referred to one or another jihysiologicjal tissue-system, according to the 
function which happens ^to be under consideration at the moment. But if the dis- 
tinction between princiipal and subsidiary functions — which is no mere theoretical 
conception but an actual fact — is kept in mind, there should be no dif!i(mlty or risk 
of error. in assigning the vanous tissues to their proper systems. Ttie prinei])al function 
should be the sole guide in this connection. So far as the Higher Plants (from the 
Arcliegoniatae upwards) are concenied, there should rarely be any doubt as to 
which of the various functions of a tissue is the principal one ; where uitcertainty 
exists, the systematic j)osition of the tis.sue is indeterminate. It is surely also per- 
missible to remark, that the purely descriptive anatomists are^also sometimes in 
doubt as to the correct systematic position of individual tissues, and that they have 
by no means always been in whole-hearted agreement with regard to the anaturnioal 
classification of tissues. 

The need for a pfiysiological classification was felt sooner by animal anatomists 
and histologists, than by botanists. The prominent histologist Leydig, for example, 
in bis Lehrbuch der Histologie des Menschen und der .Thiere (1867), sets up a ' 
physiological classification of animal tissues, justifying his >n with the following 
words (l.c. p. 21) : ‘‘In my opimon, the classification of tis^. <> 8 , more especially, 
should be carried out without reference, in the first instance, to morphological 
characteristics. . . . My own classification accordingly, is based upon the physiologi- 
cal relations of the structural elements.” Of. also Hermann v. Meyer : Biol. Centr. 
1883, No. 12. 

(The above note, which is reproduced almost word for word from the first 
[German] edition, is included chiefly on account of its historical interest.) 

[31. The term “growing-point” has become so firmly established in English 
botanical literature, that I decided to retain it here instead of the more accurate 
“ punotum vegetationis.” ] ¥ 
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32. Sachs : Flora, 77, 1893 (groi^'th periods a^id formative stimuli). Noll : 
Biol. Ceiftr. (embryonic substance). 

33. Krabbe : Das gleitende Wachstum, Berlin, 1886. lost: B.Z. 1901 (cam- 
bium). Von Guttenberg : Sitzb. Wien, 111, l.i02 (oiystal-colls of Citrus). 

34. At the time of publication of the second [CermanJ edjtion of this book, 
the author agreed ^vith Zimmermann, in considering it improbable that neighbouring 
cells should become displaced relatively to one another by means of sliding growth. 

It seemed sufficient to assume, that wIkmi growhig cells pushed their pointed ends 
or sharp edges between other cells, local surface-extension took place, which only 
affected the overlapping portions of the cell- membranes. More careful consideration, 
however, shows that this hypothesis is in reality far more open to criticism than 
Krabbe ’s theory of sliding growth. In order that the pointed end or sharp edge 
of a cell may insert itself between two adjoining cells, without any sliding of the 
cells over one another, the surface-extension must be strictly confined to the actual 
tip or edge. Surfacje growth must cease absolutely, (4ose behind the tip, — or edge — 
so that the fresh layers of cell-wall-substance may he laid down in thoir final position 
upon the extended older parts of the membrane, otherwise sliding growth is bound 
to occur. It is, however, extremely iinjwobable that surface-extension is always — ■ 
or even commonly — so strictly localised. 

The strongest argument against the theory of sliding growth consists in the 
universal occurrence of protoplasmic connections between adjacent cells. But then) 
seems no reason to doubt that these (ionnections may be formed secondarily, i.e. 
after sliding growth has come to an end. Acicording to Strasburger, the connecting 
ifireads traversing the walls of latex-tubes are invariably secondary in origin. C!b 
Strasburger : P..T. 36, j)]). r)()6 sqq, Jost : I.(^ [33 J, pj). 8 and 10. 

35. N^eli : Die neueren Algensysteme, Zurich, 1847. Id. Beitr. 1, 1858. 

36. N&geli and Schwendener : Das Mikroskop, 2nd od. 1877, pp. 554-568. 

37. According to the view embodied in the text, an apical cell represents a 
persistent initial cell. This conception of the apical cell is, in the author’s ojwnion, 
the only reasonable one. Another view, wliich has received strong support in certain 
quarters, denies the existence of a single persistent rhythmically dividing apical 
initial ; at each division the ai)ical cell is supposed to give rise to two daughter- 
cells, one of which represents a primary segment, while the (.)ther takes the place 
of the self-abolished apical initial. According to this theory, therefore, there is a 
constant succession of apical initials, each surviving only long enough to cut off 
a single primary segment. This second interpretation, however, amounts to little 
more than a play upon current phrases. It is customary, namely, to designate the 
two cells formed at each act of cell-division, daughter-cells with reference to theii' 
mother-cell, and sister-cells with reference to one another. This metaphorical 
terminology — ^for it is nothing more — is only appropriate when the two daughter- 
or sister-cells agree with nno another morphologically and i)hysiologically. But 
this condition is far from being fulfilled as regards the products of the division of 
an ordinary apical cell. At every division, one of the products, the segment, is a 
new formation, both from the morphological and from the physiological point of 
view ; the other retains all the features of the original apical cell unchanged. The 
only proper usage, in the present instance, therefore, is to describe the apical initial 
as a mother-cell, which cuts off the primary segments as daughter-cells ; all thet^ 
segments are sister- cells with reference to one another, but none of them ought to 
be termed a sister-cell of the apical initial, which is their common mother-cell. The 
conceptlln of a persistent apical cell is thus seen to be a perfectly legitimate or||. j 
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f he ttocount of growth by means of apical cells given in th^ text is based upon 
the views of Nageli. According to that author’s definition, an apical initi^ is cell 
from which all the tissues of an organ can be genetically derived. This definition 
obviously lays stress upon the individuality of apical cells. 

Strongly divergent views regarding apical cells, and apical growth]^ in g^meral, 
were held by Sachs. Without entering into details, it may be noted that Sachs 
looks upon the apical cell as a mere hiatus in the system of intersecting surfaces 
formed by the cell- walls in the apical meristem ; this negative conception altogether 
obscures the cell- character of the apical initial and a fortiori ignores its special 
physiologmal activity in its r61e of primordial meristematic unit. Cf. Sach^ ^ Arb. 
Wiirzb. % 1878 (arrangement of cells in meristematic tissues). Id. Lectures, 
pp. 431-469, where there is a very clear exposition of that author’s views on the 
relations between growth and cell-division. (For a full and critical discussion of 
JSachs’s conception of apical cells, cf. the second edition of the present work, 
pp. 87 sqq.) 

In addition to Nageli’s papers, tfte following titles may be selected from the 
extensive hteraturo dealing with growth with the aid of a single apical cell. Crkmer* : 
Pflanzenphys. Unters. 3, 1855 (Equisetum). Pringsheim : P.J. 3, 1863 (Salvinia). 
Hanstein : P.J. 4, 1865 (Marsilia). Oeyler : ibid. (Sphacelariaceae). Reess : P.J. 
6, 1867 (Equisetum). Nftgeli u. Leitgeb : Beitr. wiss. Bot. 4, 1867 (roots). Leitgeb ; 
8itzb. Wien, 67, 1868 (Fontinalis). Id. Untersuch. iib. d. Lebermoose, 1-6, 1874-81, 
Russow : Vergl. Untersuch. etc., St. Petersburg, 1872. Pfeffer : Hanst. Bot. 
Abh. 1, 1871 (Selaginella). Treub : Mus. bot. Leide, 2, 1877. Strasburger : Botan- 
ische riaktikum (4th ed.), 1902, pp. 311, 321, 340. Rostowzew : Flora, 73, 189|P. 
Goebel : Organographie, Jena, 1898-1901, p. 448. • 

38. Concerning growth by means of several apical cells, especially in Phanero- 
gams, cf. Schwendener : Sitzb. Naturf. 1879. Id. Sitzb. Berlin, 1885 (apical growth 
and phyllotaxis). G. Haberlandt : Mitthoil. Steiermk. 1881. Dingier : llTb. d. 
Scheitelwachstum d. Gymnospermenstammes. Id. Ber. 1886. Korschelt : P.J. 
16, 1884. Groom : Ber. 1886. Koch : P.J. 22, 1891 (Gymnosperms). 

Among the authors mentioned, Dingier and Korschelt confidently assort the 
presence of a single three-sided (pyramidal) initial in the stem -apex of Gynmo- 
sperrns, — and of Phanerogams generally — while all the rest oppose this view with 
equal determination. 

39. Schwendener’ s account of the apical growth of the roots of the Marattiaceae, 
has been confirmed, so far as essential facts are concerned, by Koch) P.J. 27, 1895) ; 
but as regards the interpretation of these facts, the latter author follows in the foot- 
steps of Sachs. Koch has shomi that the four apical cells of Angiopteris evecta 
arise from a single initial by division in two planes at right angles to one another-^ 
a point .of considerable theoretical interest. 

40. General retnarks epneerning growth \oith one atid with seveiu, apical cdls. No 
^doubt the presence of several apical cells is often a primitive arrangement, especially 

among Thallophyta ; for phylogenetic reasons, however, it is probably always to be 
regarded as a derivative condition among Phanerogams. For these plants aie un- 
doubtedly derived from Vascular Cryptogams, which almost invarfably have a single 
apical cell in each growing-point. We are thus forced to conclude that the primoi^dal 
meristem with several apical cejls is secondarily derived from that with a single 
initial, so far as Phanerogams are concerned. In considering how the more complek 
condition has been evolved. We must pay special attention to. any transitional cases 
that still exist. As a matter of fact, none of these cases (with the exceptw Of OJae, 
^/^hich will be referred to again later on) illustrate the actual transition frdV thi^ QUe* 
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celled to^tte maiiy-celled condition; but they c|^ exemplify oertain intermediate 
states, and thus give some insight into the stages by which the transformation has 
in all probability taken place in the courso of evolution, ^ 

Let us first consider the case of juxtaposed imi^ls. There can be no doubt that 
the paired apical initials of Selaginella Walliohii, first described by Strasburger, 
have originated from a single fyur-sided (pyramidal) initial, owing to the appearance 
of a median longitudinal partition. It seems natural to assume that the four juxta- 
posed initials discovered by Schwendener in the roots of Marattiaceae have .likewise 
larisen from a single apical cell, whic]} iias become divided into quadrants by two 
radial walls placed at right angles to one another. (This view was put forward 
tentatively in the first [German] edition of this book ; it has since been proved 
to be correct by Koch in the case of Angiopteris evecta.) 

The primordial meristem with superimposed initials qan also be easily dcTived 
from that in which there is a single apical ctjU. This point has already been di«cnsso<l 
by the author (l.c. [38] ) in the following words : “ If, for example, wo imagine the 
three-sided (pyramidal) apical cell of a Fem-stem to become subdivided by two 
transverse walls into three superimposed compartments, and if we further suppose 
each of these compartments to go on growing and cutting off segments after the 
maimer of the single original initial, we arrive at the type of growing-point charac- 
teristic of the lateral shoots of Ceratophyllum. If the original initial were subdivided 
into two superimposed portions, we should obtain the structure which prevails in 
the young dichotomous leaf-segments of this plant. In Ceratophyllum the appro- 
priate partition walls are there from the first. It is quite possible, however, that 
in other instances they are not laid down until the young leaves or shoots are becoming 
marked off from the main apex ; it is cases of this kind that should be particularly 
sought I'or.*’ 

After what has been said, there should be no difficulty in imagining how the 
growing-point with both juxtaposed and superimposed initials can be derived from 
that with a single apical cell. 

In conclusion, we may enquire into the causes underlying the evolution of the 
complex from the simple type of growing-point ; in regard to this question it is , 
at present impossible' to do more than put forward certain suggestions in very general 
terms. It will readily be admitted, for instance, that the individuality of the initial 
is much more pronounced where there is a single apical cell, than where there are 
several. This follows at once from the great regularity of the segmentation, and the 
constancy of the cell-shapes, in growing- points which possess a single initial. The 
transition from the simple to the complex type of struijture thus involves a limita-^ 
tion of the independence of the individual coll in the interests of the whole organ. 
On the whole, this subordination of the cell becomes more pronoimoed as one ascends 
the scale of evolution ; it is, therefore, not surprising to find the single apical cell of 
the Pteridophytes replaced by a group of initials among Phanerogams and especially 
in the Angiosperms. 


41. Hanstein : Festschr. niederrhein. Ges. 1868. Id. Hanst. Bot. Abb. 1, 1870. 

* 42. Apical growth of roots. Nkgeli uud Zeitgeb, Bei tr. 1, 1867, Hanstein : Hanst! 
Bot. Abh. 1, 1870. Reinke : Hanst. Bot. Abh. 1, 3, JTanezewski : Ann. 8ci. Nat., 
s^r. V., 20. HoUe : B.Z. 1876. Treub : Le meristerae primit. d. 1. racine dans 1. 
Monoootyl6dones, Leiden, 1876. Eriksson ; P.J. 11, 1878. Habauit : Ann. Boi. 
Nat., s6r. VI., 6. Sohwendener : Sitzb. Berlin, 1882. Van tieghem : Joum. de 
Bot. 1, 1887. VanTieghem et Douliot, Ann. Sci Nat., s^r. VII., 8, 1888. St|»sbnrgw i 
Botanische Praktikllli (4th ed,), pp. 323 sqq, A number of interesting observations 
on the |root-oap of aerial roots will be found in a pap^ by Aladar Riekter : BibLX 
Hot Ho, 64, 190L ^ 
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43. It is an mieresting fact, that axial organs may develop a protective and 
boring oi’gan, resembling a root-cap, if they penetrate into the ground lito roots. 
The so-called geocalycoid Jungermamiiaceae — more appropriately termed “ marsupi- 
ferous,” as suggested by Goebel— illustrate this point. Here the apical regioii oj^ach 
archegonium- bearing shoot becomes transformed into a pouch; the shoot is posi- 
tively geotropic and grows downwards into the soil, the arohegonia, and later 
the sporogonia, being stowed away inside the pouch. The remarkable structure of 
the archegonial shoots of the Australian Acrobolbus unguiculatus has been described 
by Gpebel. Here the pouch may be as much as an inch in length ; so long as the#!? 
shoot is growing, the tip of the pouch is covered by a special boring and protective 
organ, which is surprisingly like an ordinary root-cap. The a})ieal region of the 
pouch contains a subterminal meristematic zone, which is overlain by a ca})-like 
mass of resistant cells, that have ceased to divide. Ci. Goebel : Flora, 96, 1906, 
pp. 155 «(/(/. G. Haberlandt : Flora, 1909. 

44. The classification of primary meristems employed in the text, was first 
published in the author’s Entwickelungsgesch. d. mech. Gewebesystems, where the 
reasons for its adoption will also be found. In that treatise the ])rotoderm is called 
the “young epidermis,” a term wliich no longer seems appropriate, since it is desirable, 
in an anatomico-physiological treatise, to reserve the name epidermis for the primary 
dermal layer in its fully developed condition. In the treatise mentioned, and in 
the first [German] edition of the present work, the proHenchymatous primary meri- 
stematic tissue is termed “ cambium ” in accordaiujc with Nageli’s usage. At the 
present day, however, the term “ proeambium,” first introduced by Sachs, has 
gained general acceptance, while most anatomists apply the name “ (lambiuni ” 
only to the meristem which effects the secondary growth in thickness of the stems 
[and roots] of Dicotyledons and Gymnosperms ; in these cirenmstancos, it seemed 
I)referable to employ the term procambium in accordance with general usage. 
Finally, “fundamental meristem” (“ ground- meristem ”) is preferable to “funda- 
mental parenchyma,” so far as meristematic tissues are coin'cnied, because the use ot“ 
the former term prevents any uncertainty, as to whether embryonic or permanent 
tissues are under consideration. 

45. Hansen ; Abh. Henck. 18, 1880. Heinricher ; Sitzb. Wien, 78, 1878. Id. 
ibid. 1881, and Rostowzew ; Bcr. 1894 [Goii.-Vers.-Hft. ] (Fejns). Goebel: Biol. 
Oentr. 22, 1902. 

46. G. Haberlandt : l.c. [44 J. Baranetzky, Ann, Sci. Nat., ser. VII., 1897. 

47. A very complete list of the early literature dealing with the epidermis will 
be found in De Bary’s Comparative Anatomy. Note also : Von Mohl ; Vermisehte 
{Sehriften, pp. 2Q0 sqq. (cuticle). F, Cohn: De cuticula, Warsaw, 1850. Pfitzer : 
B.J. 7, pp. 532 sqq. Id. ibid. 8, pp. 16 Western, : P.J. 14, pp. ^^sqq. 
Hiller : P. J. 16, (petals). Solereder : Systematic AnaW ^ of the Dicotyledons 
(Engl, ed, 1908). 

48. Pfeffei : Physiology of Plants (Engl, ed.), I. pp, 116-9, 243-4, etc. 

49. Unger : Witzb. Wien, 44, 1861, pp. 205 sqq. According to linger, the ratio 
between the (total) transpiration of a leaf of Digitalis [)urpurea and the evaporation 

from a freely exposed water-surface varies between ^ and ~ . 

^ ^ ] *4 6-9 

50. Wax, De Bary : B.Z. 1871, pp. 12^ sqq. Wiesner : #bid. pp. 771 sqq. Id. 
ibid, 1876, pp. 225 sqq. P. Haberlandt : Wissenseb.-prakt. Unters. 2, 1877# p. 156. 
T<^chirch : Liimaea, %¥, 9, Nos. 3 and 4 , 1881, pp. 147 sqq. Tittnuum : P.J. 30. 
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61. Damm : Beih. bot. Contr. 11, 1902. Emma Ott : Ost. bot. Zeitsohr. 1900. 

52. Stahl : Jena. Zeitsohr. 12, 1888 (plants and snails). Kohl : l.c. ( 2()]. 

63. Calcium oxalate % epidermal unlls. Sohns-Laubach : B.Z. 1871. Heix&erl : 
Sitzb. Wien, 93, 1886. 

54. Varniahed/ leaves. 0. Haberlandt : l.c. [28], pp. 105 ^177. Wiesner : Festehr. 
zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, 1876. 

55. G. Haberlandt : Ann. Bnit. 11, 1893, p. 114 (wettable velvety epidermis), 

56. Persistent epidermis, Damm’s (l.c. [51 ] ) results do not agre^ in all particulars 
with those of tliie author. At the end of the first year, according to Damm, the 
outer epidermal wall is thrown into foldsover the radial septa, but only rarely develops 
any fissures. Careful re-examination, however, only confirms the author in his 
previous conclusion, to the effect that cracks are formed and not folds. The only 
fiossible explanation seems to be, that Damm and the author have examined different 
plants. Damm identifies his material as Acer pcnnsylvanicum (striatum).” The 
author’s own material was taken from specimens in the botanical gardens at Graz, 
labelled “ Acer striatum, Lam., N. America.” The Graz identification is undoubtedly 
correct. Possibly Damm’s plant was really Acer striatum, hort. (~A. palmatum, 
Thunb.). Of. Pax : Aceraceae (in Bugler’s Pflanzenreich). 

57. Burns : Flora, 1900. 

58. Von Hdhnel : Wissensch.-prakt. Unters. 1, 1875, pp. 149 and 162. 

59. Mucilaginous inner loalls. Radlkofer : Monographic d. Gattung Rerjania, 
1875, p. 100. 

60. CJdoroplnsis in the epidermis. Stohr Sitzb. Wien, 79, 1879. 

^ 61. Water-sioring function of epidermis. Westermaier : P.J. 14, 1883, pp. 43 sqq, 

62. Vesicular {water -storing) epidermal cells. Volkens : Flora, d. agyptisch- 
arabischen Wiiste, Berlin, 1887, pp. 52 sqq. 

63. Water-slorimg capacity of the ordinary epidermis. The material used in these 
experiments consisted of leaves of Horse-chestnut, Hazel and Pear, for all of which 
the daily rate of transpiration had already been calculated (G. Haberlandt ; Sitzb, 
Wien, 101, 1 892). The radial diameter of the two epidermal layers combined, amounts 
to *025 mm. for Aesculus, -02 mm. for Corylus and *0325 mm. for Pyrus. The 
volume per sq. dcm. of both epidermal layers together, therefore, v^orks out as 
follows : 

Aes callus -25 cc. 

Corylus ‘2 » t, 

Pyrus 325 „ 

Assuming that the epiijermis gives up one-half of it.s total water content to the trans- 
piring mesophyll, when the external water-supply is cut off and transpiration goes 
on at the ordinary rate, the quantities of water available per sq. dcm. are as follows ; 

Aesculus j -125 g. 

Corylus - *1 „ 

Pyrus ... - • *102 „ 



- Imtt in Mr in the month of August gave the following 

values for the transj>iratory activity of 1 sq. dcm. of leaf surface : 


Aesoulus • 
CJoryius 
^ Pyrus 


Per 24 hrs. 

1-37 g. 
3-33 „ * 
5*97 „ 


Per hr. 

•057 g. 
•138 „ 
•248 „ 


A^^cording to these figures the time for which the epidermis could cope with the 
tess of water by transpiration would be as follows : 

Aesculus - • - * - 2 hrs. 13 mins. 

Corylus . . - _ 43 ,, 

Pyrus ----- 30 „ 

The above estimate is based on the actual rate of tranj^ipiration exlnbitexi hy oiab 
shoots standing in water, and hence with their stomata open. iSmee, however, 
the stomata close (in the plants experimented upon) when wilting begins, it is better 
^ to calculate on the basis of cutie-ular transpiration ; the latter was calculated, for 
the aforesaid plants, by estimating the transpiration (during 24 hours, at 18® to 
19° C., in air of relative humidity 70 per cent, to 75 per cent.) of leaves v^hich were 
first allowed to wither slightly, and were then hung up with the cut end of the petiole 
waxed. Under these conditions the leaves withered very little more dulnng the first 
24 hours (except in the case of Corylus, where the marginal teeth shrivelled some- 
what), The quantities of water lost by cuticular transpiration alone ^were as 
follows : 

P('!r 24 hrs. I’er hr. 

Aesculus - - - - *18 g. *0075 g. 

Corylus - . . . .407 ,, 017 ,, 

Pyrus - - - . -562 ,, 023 ,, 

Prom these figures we get the following values for the ratio of cuticular to total trans- 
piration : * ^ 

j 

r 'ti 
1 

SI 

1 


Aesculus - 
Corylus - 
Pyrus 


Assuming, as before, that the epidermis gives up ono-half of its total water-content 
to the mesophyll, the time for which the combined epidermal layers could cope with 
the cuticular transpiration of the leaf is found to be ; 

For Aesculus - - - - Ifi hrs. 36 mins. 

„ Corylus - - - - 5 . "2 „ 

„ l^yrus - - - - 7 „ ,, 

While these figures are far from exact, they give a rough idea of the water-storing 
capacity of the ordinary epidermis in certain cases. 

64. Anthocyanin. Von Mohl : Vermischte Schriften, pp. 375 sgq. G. Haberlandt : 
Sitzb. Wien, 72, 1876. Kernel v. Marilaun : Nat. Hist, of ^Plants, VoL I. Kny : 
Atti. d* congr. hot. int. 1892. Stahl ; Ann, Buit. 18, 1896. 


65. Tannin, Warming : Bot. Centr. 16, 1883, p. 350. 
(protection against Fungi). Stahl : be. [52]. 

, ,66. Radbonki : Flora, 1895^ (Erg.-Bd.). 


Focke : Kosmos, 10, 



Ij. a. 


in Sohenck’s Ha .idb. d. Bol 11» p. 579 (epiMermat papillae). 


68. Stahl : Lc. [64] (epidermal papillae). 


69. Ambronn : P.J. 14, (marginal pits). 
'^0. ; Lo. [61]. 


71» Hmrs, Ueyen : Die Sekretionnorgane d. Pfianzen, Berlin, 1837. Weiss 
in\Karsten’s bot. Unters. Berlin, 1867. Ranter: Denksohr. Wien, 31, 1871. 
tJhlworm: B.Z. 1873. Solereder, l.c. [47]. Bobisut : Sitzb. Wien, 113, 1904. 
Renner : Flora, 1908. 



72. Screening action of hairs, L. Linsbauer : Beih. bot. Centr. 10, 1901. Bau- 
Cohti’s Beitr. 9, 1907. As both these authors make use of methods which 
>n to many objections, it is not surprising that they arrive at very divergehit 


^Hp^. Experiment with Stachys lanaM, In this experiment, no account is taken of 

error introduced by the exposure of the uncutinised transverse septa of the hairs 
IP the case of the shaven leaf. A simple calculation will show that this error is negli- 
Hble. A leaf oi Stachys lanata bears, on its upper side, 120 hairs per sq. mm., or 
mor a leaf with an area of 12-92 sq. mm. 155,040 hairs on the whole of the upper side. 
mn the case of a hair with a diameter of -Oil mm., the area of a single transverse 
Iseptum works cut at *000095 sq. mm. As the hairs are unbranohed, the total area 
fof the exposed transverse walls in the aforesaid leaf is 155040 x *000095 or 14*73 
sq. mm. Even if we assume that the evaporation through these septa is equal to 
that of a freely exposed water-surface, the amount of water lost by the shaven leaf 
in this way iix 24 hours cqnuot exceed -01 g,, and is thus slnafl in comparison with 
the total loss (-915 g.) in the same period. The actual amount lost by evaporation 
through the transverse septa is probably much less. 

74. Goebel : Pflanzenbiol. Schilderungen. n. 1891 (Espeletia). 

75. Stinging hairs. Schleiden : Grundziige d. wiss. Botanik (2nd ed.) 1, p. 269. 
Von Mohl : B.Z. 1861, p. 219. Duval-Jouve : Bull. 8oc. Bot. 14. 1867. G. Haber- 
landt : 8itzb. V/ien, 93, 1886. 

76. Occlusion of hairs. Keller : Nova acta, 55, 1890. * 

77. Structure of cork. Von Mohl : Vermischte Schriften, pp. 212 sqq. Sanio : 
P.J. 2, pp. 39 sqq. G. Haberlandt : Ost. bot. Zeitschr. 1875, Von Hohnel : Sitzb. 
Wien, 76, 1877. De Bary : Comp. Anat. J. Moller : Anatomie d. Baumrinden, 
Berlin, 1882. Kiigler : tJber (las Suberin,vlnaug. -dissert. Strassbui’g, 1884. Gilson : 
La Cellule, 6, 1890. Van Wisselingh : . Arch. n6erl. 26, 1893. Wiesner’s Saft- 
periderm ” (Ost. bot. Zeitsclsl* 1890) is practically nothing more than young cork 
which has not yet become dry ; how far cork in this condition may act as a water- 
storing tissue, is a question which requires further investigation. 

78. [The terms “ cork-film ” and “ cork-crust seemed to me the most convenient 

equivalents of “ Korkhaut ” %nd “ Korkkruste.”] * 

> *■' ' 

79. Imp&rmoiMness of cork to waJier. N&geli : Bot. Jdittheil. 1, 1863, pp. 28 9qq. 
Bder : Sitzb. Wien, 72, 1875. 

80b Wiesner n. Faeher ; Ost. bot. Zeitschr. 1875, Na 5 (tran^irAtory activity of 
woody stems at various ages)* ^ 
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^1. ^.HHcosdi ; Sitiab. Wieu, 78» 1876 (cork in bud-scaies). 

.afc'’ ' ■ , '/ '*"' "■ _ 

82. Wiesner : Sitzib. Wien, 79, 1870 (imperviousness of cork to gases). 

83. and elasticity of cork, Sohwendener : Abh. Alcad. Berlin, 1882 

(p. 39 of the separate). * 

84. PheUogen, Sanio : P. J. 2. De Bary : Comp. Anat., p. 109, J. 0. Weiss: 
Denkschr. Eegensbg. 6, 1890, Kuhla : Bot. Centr. 71, 1897. Leisering : Ber. 17, 1899. 

86. Light-reflecting plates of Algos, Berthold : P.J. 18, pp. 685 sqq, Hatisen : 
Mitth. Neapel, 11 , 189.3, Nos. 1 and 2. 

86. De Bary : Comp. Mori)h. and Biol, of Fungi (sclerotia). 

487 . Origin and regeneration of epidermis. Schwarz : Sitzb. ^ien, 77, 1878 
(Monstera). Pfltzer : P.5. 8, pp. 40 sqq. (Pcperomia). Vochting : Unters. z. exper- 
Anat, und Path. d. Pflanzenkorjjers, Tubingen, 1908, ])p. 73 sqq. (Brassica). 

88. Different botanists have attached — and still attach — different meanings to 
the term bast. It has already been explained in the text that, in its original sense, 
“ bast refers to a single tissue, namely, the extracambial fibrous tissue in the 
Dicotyledonous stem. Kurt Sprengol, for example, defines the term as follows 
(Von dem Bau u. der Natur d. Gewachse, Halle, 1812, p. 423) : ‘‘ Bast is a whitish 
tissue, situated beneath the green rind, and distinguished by its fibrous structure 
and by ita great elasticity, toughness and general resistant j>ro))erties.” 

The further development of this primitive conception of bast took place along 
two divergent lines. A number of notable botanists, such as Link, Kieser and Meyen, 
continued to associate tbe term bast with one j)articular kind of tissue ; the advance 
of anatomical knowledge forced this school of observers to recognise that bast was 
not confined to the extracambial region of Dicotyledonous stems, but that a pre- 
cisely similar tissue also occurred in the axial organs of Monocotyledons. Thus 
Meyen, in describing the figure of a longitudinal section through the leaf of Scirpus 
lacustris (Phytotoinie, Berlin, 1830), writes as follows: '‘The wood-bundles (Holz- 
hiind'd) are of two kinds, larger ones situated in the middle of the leaf, and smaller 
ones placed nearer the epidermis ; bast-bundles {Bast-biindel) occur everywhere 
between the wood- bundles, some lying close beneath the epidermis.” Strasburger is 
therefore mistaken when he alleges (Leitungsbahnen, preface, p. ix) that “ the term 
bast- fibre has always been applied to cells of a particular morphological value and 
must accordingly be used only in this restricted sense.” * Similarly, the application 
of the term bast to mechanically specialised fibres by Schwendener and his school 
is in no sense an innovation ; all that Schwendener did, in this connection, was to set 
up a much more exact definition of the term than the earlier botanists were in a 
position to formulate, the increased precision arising*'" ^gely as a consequence of 
the effect upon vegetable anatomy of a . physiologica. ^de of treatment. 

The original dbfinition of bast also became modified in a different direction 
altogether, the term being transferred, without much logical justification, from a 
particular tissue to a particular tissue-region. Bast, in this purely topographical 
sense, includes the whble of the extracambial secondary tissues of the Dicotyledonous 
stenji (inclusive of the corresponding portions of the medullary rays), in which bast- 
fibres in the histological sense occur frequently, thoiigh not invariably. It then 
became necessary to discriminate between hard bast (equivalent to bast-fibres) 
and soft bast (comprising sieve-tubes and phloem- parenchyma). Later, the term 
bast was also transferred from the secondary phloem of Dicotyledons and Oymno- 
sperms to the corresponding portions of the primary vascular tissue, which thus 
came to be known as bast both in Monocotyledons and in Dicotyledons* 



^ '' ' . " " 

There^cim be little doubt as to wbibh of these modiacations of the ongtnal 

signidcanoe of l^e term “ bast ” is the more precise and logical. 

' ' *■ 

89. Mietciogy of ba^t^fibres, Schweadener : Das metjhanisclie Pi-inziy, " 1874, 
pp,^ sqq. He Bary : Comp. Anat. Wieiner ; Mikroskopische Unters. pp. 24 
Idimohstoffe d. l^aiizenreichs, Leipzig, 1912 (2nd ed.) Ch. XVIII. Von Hdbael : 
Uber pdanziiche ^aserstoffe, Vienna, 1884. Id. Mikroskopie d. technisc'h-verwen- 
deten Faserstoffe, Vienna, 1887. Krabbe : P.J. 18. The distortions exhibited by 
certain bast-fibres, described by Von Hdlm§l (P.J. 16, p. 3J1), are attributed by 
SoliWendener (Ber. 12, pp. 239 aqg.) to the effects of preparation, a view which is 
shared by Wiesner. 

90. Ndgeli : Theorie d. Galirung, Munich, 1879 (micellar structure of bast-fibres). 

91. CoUenchjpua. Schwendener : l.o. [89], pp. 3 sgg. De Bary : Comp. A/iat. 
Ambronn : P.J. 12, 1881. Giltay : Arch. n<^erL 17, 1883. Van Wlsselingh : ibid. 
Carl Miiller : Ber. 8, 1890. Jonas Cohn : P.J. 24. 

^ Bokomy’s interpretation of colleiichyma as a water- conducting tissue, and 
C. Muller’s views regarding the water-storing capacity of this tissue have already 
been disposed of by Strasburger (Leitimgsbahnen, pp. 557 sgg.) and J. Cohn (l.c.). 
There was therefore no need to refer to those theories in the text. 

92. Althoxigh sclereides and genuine fibres are connected by intermediate forms, 
these arc not so numerous as to .justify us in placing two such very different cell- 
types in a common category under the name of pclerenchyma. Where this is done 
(of. Sachs, De Bary, etc.), the only distinguishing feature of a sclerenchyma-element 
is the tjiickness of its walls, a characteristic whfch is not only wanting in definiteness, 
but is also not directly connected with the mechanical function. Apart from their 
thick-walled character, however, there is little in common between bast-fibres and 
sclereides. Wiesner takes up the same attitude in his Elementen d. Anatomie u. 
Physiologie d. Pflanzen (Vienna, 1881), where he writes (p. 162): “Their unusual 
inextensibility and tcmsile strength, their flexibility, the uncoloured and altogether 
relatively unmodified condition of their cell-walls, — which usually exhibit the re- 
actions of pure cellulose — all these are features, in respect of which bast-fibres 
offer a very marked contrast to the hard, brittle, lignifiod, brown or yellow 
sclereides.” The difference between the two types of cell could not be expressed 
in clearer language. 

Concerning sclerencljyma (in the narrow sense) cf. De Bary : Comp. Anat. 
Tschirch : P.J. 16, pp. 30 sqg. Id. Angewandte Pflanzen anatomie, Vienna and 
Leipzig, 1889, pp. 300 sqq. Potom4 : Kosmos, 8, pp. 33 sqq. G. Haberlandt: Sitzb, 
Wien, 76, 1877 (lesta of Phaseolus). Ibid. Mitth. Steiermk. 1887 (Begonia). Soleredei^: 

I l.c. [47]. With regard to the filling in of the ruptured fibrous cylinder with 
sclerenchyma, see : Tschirch : l.c. [92]. Schwabach : Bet. Centr. 76, 1898* Devaux: 
M6m. Bord.,s6r. V., 6, 1899. Sohellenberg : Schwendener-Festschrift, 1899. Vdohting: 
P.J. 84, 1899^ Kny : P.J. 37, 1901. Gaedeoke : Dos Fiillgewebe d. mechanisohen 
Binges (Inaug. -Dissert.), Berlin, 1907. 

" Strasburger maintains (Leitungsbahnen, p. 77) that the sclereides which occur 
in the bark of the Larch, Spruce and Fir, and in the flesh of the Pear, have no 
mechanical significance at all ; he believes that metaboHc processes which go on in 
the starch-conducting tissues of the plants in question lead to the production of 
Ssupeifluous cellulose-matep^l, which is then deposited ia the form of seoonfljM^ 

P iing layers on the walls of th<^ sclereides. It seeA, however, very 

>Ilulose, which is ordinarily a plastic substance, sho^ ever appear a d^ess 
duct of metabolism ; nor is there any good reasonf^or supposing that trains^ 
n of oarbohydtalieB involtes the production and ^j^positlon of e^lMose, 'Hb 



I. HMadti tuVi 

^ 0 . 5. IkMh : Bee. 1, 18S3. Steteg : Landw. J«}irb. 81, 1891 * 

Bei. 12, 1894, p. 239. Wi«in«t : Bolistolfe (2ad ed.), Oh. XVUL ScMwtig : 

98, 1909. 

[94* The translation, in the text, of Tragmodul as “ modulus of elasticity,’* 
requires correction. In a foot-note to p. 151 of the original, Prof. Haberlandt, defines 
the Trq^modvl as “ the maximum load per unit cross-section, that can be supported 
, without the elastic limit being exceeded.” The correct equivalent in English, there- 
fore, is “ load at the elastic limit,” or (as it is more usually termed), simply, “ elastic 
limit.” 

In the same foot-note Festiglceitsmodul is defined as “ the [minimum] load per 
unit cross-section which causes rupture.” The best equivalent for this term is 
“ ultimate strength.” $ 

Hence, on pp. 163 and 164 of the text, the terms “ modulus of elasticity ” and 
“ breaking strength ” should everywhere be replaced by “ elastic limit ” and “ ulti- 
mate strength ” respectively. In the quotation from Schwendener, bn p. l63, 
“ elastic limit ” should also be substituted for ‘‘ tensile strength.” ] 


95. The mechanical principles underlying the arrangement of the stereome 
were first explained by Sohwendener in his classical treatise entitled Das mechanische 
Prinzip. The objections raised by Detlefsen (Arb. Wiirzb. 3) were refuted by SehwiBil- 
dener in a paper Zur Lehre v. d. Festigkeit d. Gewachse (Sitzb. Berlin, 46, 1884). 
Sohwendener dealt principally with the vegetative organs of Phanerogams. Interest- 
ing observations on the skeletal system of floral organs — particularly of sepals and 
petals — have been made by Hdrzog (Uber. d. Systeme d. Festigung u. Emahrung i. d. 
Bliite (Inaug.- Dissert.), Freiburg [Switzerland], 1902). 
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ENGLISH. 


GERMAN. 


Adjective. 


Substantive. 


Definition of Adjective. 


Adjective. 


Substantive. 


Inflexible | Inflexibility 
Inextensible | Inextensibility | 
Incompressible ! Incompressibility 
Shear-resisting i Shear-resistance 


Offering resistance to 
bending 

Offering resistance to 
stretching 

Offering resistance to 
compression 

Offering resistance to 
shearing (t.e. mutual 
displacement of the 
component particles) 


biegungsfest 

zilgfest 

druckfest 

schubfest 


Biegungs- 

festi^eit 

Zugfestig- 

keit 

Druckfostig- 

keit 

Schubfestig- 

keit 


1 


96. I have had considerable difficulty in finding suitable English equivalents for 
the terms employed by German botanists in describing the various forms of meohanibal 
resistance. Terms such as “rigidity,” “stiffness,” etc., which are already to spm© 
extent in use, are not sufficiently definite. My attempts to derive appropriate and 
at the same time euphonious substitutes from Greek Latin roots met with no 
success. I therefore decided to moke shift with words such as “ inflexible, 
extensibilty,” etc., defining them in a particular spfise for the purposes 41^ V 
physiological anatomist. When applied to a stem, ihew^re, “ inflexible ” 

<:be understood to mean, not “incapabL^of being “offering resM^fjiHW . 



NOTES 

IpSouiljng ” ; similarly, inextensibiliV signifies the >' prCi(f)erty^^^ 

^B^taaioe to stretching,” hot the property of being unsttetehable, A fet of all 

tOrms of this kind used in the present worl their meanioigs and O^man equi^ 
^alents, is given in the foregoing tal>le.] 

\96a. p. 165. The correct equivalent of neutrals Faser is ” neutral lamina/* 

; p. 166. The designation of the axis common to the several I-girders in Fig. 65 
as their “ common neutral axis ” [gemeimchaftliche neutrale Adise) is not strictly 
in accordance with British usage. I am indebted to Professor J. i>. Gormack for 
the information upon which the present note and Note 94 are based.] 

97. Potoni6 : Kosmos, 6, 1882, pp, 181 sqq. (corrugated structure of stereoih®)* 

98. Stereommn Palm leaves. Stahl : Ann. Buit. 11, 1893, p. 172. Koop : Beih. 
bot. Centr. 2% I. 1907. Koop believes that the thinness of the lamina and the 
lowness of its girders are sufficient to account for the unusual flexibility of the leaves 
of Palms ; if this were the case, it would be diffieult to understand why the fibrous 
strands are so often deeply embedded in the mesophyll in this group. 

99. Worgitsky : Flora, 70, 1887 (tendrils). 

100. Magocsy-Dietz : Math. u. naturw. Ber. Ung. 17, 1901 (septate pith). 

101. Protection of intercalary nheristenis. Westermaier ; Monats her. Berlin, J 881, 
pp. 67 sqq. Id, Mitth. naturf. Freib. 1901. 

102. Westermaier u. Ambronn : Flora, 1 881 (inextonsibility of climbing stems). 

103. Warming : Engler’s Jalirb. 4, 1883 (buttress-roots of Rhizophora). 

104. Protection of Jeaf-margm, The observations on this subject published by the 
author in the first [German J edition of the present work have been greatly extended 
by Hintz (Nova acta, 54, 1889.) Cf. also Lippitsch: Ost. bot. Zeitsohr. 1889 
(Musaoeae, etc.). 

105. Sachs (Lectures, p. 50) attributes the function of protecting the leaf-margin 
against the risk of tearing more especially to the marginal commissures between 
the lateral veins ; in large or delicate leaves there are often several of these com- 
inissures one behind the other. '' The leaf-margin is then comparable to a railway 
viaduct constructed of \wo or three storeys of arches ; a comparison which is by 
no means a merely superficial or formal one, but completely describes the foot 
itself, since |kis mechanical arrangement of the venation has a similar raechanfeal 
significance to that of the arch-piers of a bridge.” As a matter of fact, the simi- 
larity upon which Sachs lays stress is purely superficial. For the ajches of & 
viaduct have to resist the vertical pressure of the traffic passing over it, whereas, 
in the case of a leaf, the wind exerts its shearing action in a plane at right angles 
to that of the marginal commissures. If the leaf had to withstand pressure ogainM 
the margin f — which is not the case — ^then its structure might indeed be justly com- 
|>ii^ed to that of a viaduct. 

106. C. MiUler : P. J. 19, pp. 497 sqq. (clamp-cells of Equisetum). 

107. Influence of meckanicat stimuli on the. development of Mereotne, Knight : 

Trans. 1803, II. p. 280. Id. ibid. 1811, p. 217. Tielih ; Ann. Buit. 8. Piillgr : 

Sachs. Akad. 1891, pp. 638 sqq. Wiedezslieim : 98, 1902. : 

Gott. 1902. TJnters. z. experim. Anat. u. Path. d. IWanzenkOrpers, Tilbin^feni* 
Bail : P.J. 89, 1903. Badter ; P.J. 4% 1906. | ^ 



NOTES 

*’ 108. Infimnc& of moisture on the development of steremm. I*. 

Wollny’g Foisch. 1, pp. v sq(^. Kc^i : Die Tmnsjiiration d. Pflanisen ti. 
iSinwirkung auf d. .^sbildung pflanzlioher Gewebe, Braunschweig, 1886, pp. 90 sqq, 

109. Wille : K. Svenskf Handl. 21, 1886, No. 12 (steraome of Fu^aoaae). 

110. Ontogeny of steremne. 0. Haberlandt : Eutwickelungggasoh. d. meoh 
Oewebesystems d. Pflanzen, Leipzig, 1879. Ambronn : l.o. [91 ]. 

111. Karsten : Bibl. boi. No. 22, 1891 (anchoring hairs of Avioennia). 

112. Anchoring hairs of epiphytes, F. Miiller : Ber. 18, 1895 [two papers], 

* Iff n. 

IIS^aVoii Lengerken : B.Z. 1885 (adhesive discs of Ampelopsis). 

4 r 

114. Mucilage-hairs of Lythraceae. Klebs : Unters. Tub. 1, 1885, COitens : 

Ber. 10. 1892. ‘ ^ 

115. G. Haberlandt : Sinnes-organe im Pflanzenreich z. Perzeption meoh. Reize, 
Leipzig, 1906 (2nd ed.), pp. 117, 118 (eel- trap- hairs of Biophytum). 

116. Eel-trap-hairs of Aristohchia. Hildebrand ; P.J. 6. Oorrens : P.J. 22, 
1891. 

117. Meyen : Neues System d. Pflanzenphysiologie, 2, 1839, pp. 9 sqq. F, 
Schwarz : Die Wurzelhaare, etc! Unters. Tub. 1, Perseoke : t)b. d. Forjnveran- 
derung d. Wurzel in Erde u. Wasser, Leipzig, 1877. Mer : C.R. 8$, 1879. Wester** 
maier u. Ambronn : Abh. bot. Ver. Brand. 22 (Azolla). Van Tieghem : Ann. 
Sci. Nat.,s^r. VII., 6, 1887 (twin-hairs). Freidenfelt : Bibl. bot. No. 61, 1004. Leavitt : 
Proc. Boston Soc. 1904, p. 31. Snow : B.G. 40, 1905. 

Kny (Ber. 16, 1898) found in the case of various roots (Zea Mays, Vicia Faba, 
Pisum sativum) that absorption (of nitrates and methyl violet) takes place, not 
only in the root- hair-bearing region, but also for some distance (a few mm.) in ftont 
of the latest-formed root-hairs. This fact does not, however, necessitate any modi- 
fication of the statements already made in the text, regarding the location of the 
absorbing system in roots. No tissue enters suddenly upon its physiological duties 
at the moment when its differentiation is completed. On the contrary, its functional 
activity begins while it is still in process of development, although it usually becomes 
intensified as the tissue approaches the mature condition. Kny’s results merely 
provide special illustrations of this general law. ^ 

118. G. Haberlandt ; l.c. [8], pp. 54 sqq, (experiments on longitudinal growth 
of root-hairs). Sokolowa : Ub. d. Wachst. d. Wurzelhaare u. Rhizoiden, Moscow, 
1897. 

« 

119. Sachs: B.Z. 1860, p. 117. Id. Experimenta vsiologie, 1875, pp. 170, 
182, 188. Czapek i P.J. 29, 1896. Stoklasa u. Ernest ; P.t>. 46, 1908. 

120. Wanning : B.Z. 1883. Briosi : Sopra un organo di alc^ni embryopi 
vegetali, 1882. Goebel : Flora, 1901 (Malaxideae). 

121. Rhizoids of Bryophyta. W. F. Schimper : Recherohes anat. et n^orphol. 

sur les mousses, 1848, pp. 18 eqq, Leitgeb : Unters ub. d. Lebermoose, No. 2, p. 36 ; 
No. 3, p. 37 ; No. 6, (Marchantiaceae), p. 19. Id.’Sitzb. Wien, 80, 1879. Zlttnner- 
nxanja : Arb. Wteb. 2, p. 665. Cf. also Sachs : Vorlesungen (2nd ed.), pp. 36^39, 
and 528 sqq, Goeb^ in Sohenck’s Handbuch d. Botanik, 2, Breslau, 1$81 (Husotoae). 
G. Haheldandt : Ost. bot. Zeitsohr. 1892 (geotropism). kamarhhg : If 97 

fiJug.-Bd.}. Correhs : Unt^. fb. d. Vemehrung d. Laubmoos©,.^, IPO. 



notes 

Flora; . 98/1%^ : Er^lerV^i Jahrb^|J9^ Iii t|p last-cutied paper,^^ 

-variotifi tacts an,d arguments are adduced in support of the vi€|^w 8iat the rhizokJs of * 
Uosses are always primarily organs of attachmentj^ and hay^ little to do with absorp- 
tion; This view is no doubt correct, so far as epiphytic and aq^uatic species are Coit- 
cemed ; but all ‘Mosses that grow rooted in the ground, — or rather all those that have 
U Central water-conducting strand in their stems — must certainly absorb water 
u^ifdugh their rhizoids in the same way as a Higher Plant does through its root- 
system* ^ ' 

Fem-pr6thalli and Liverworts occasionally bear multicellular rhizoids; these 
have been recorded, for example, in Danaea (Brelmer : A.B. 10, p. 120) and in 
^ttschea (Goebel : Flora, 96, 1908, pp. 103 sqq.), lu the latter case it is particularly 
Sue expanded and lobed ends of the rhizoids that are sop-tate ; whether this point is 
of any physiolegical importance, is not known. 

122. Vdaihfien. Unger : Sitzb. Wien, 13, 1854. Id. Anatoinie u. Physiologie d. 
PHanzen^ 1855, pp. 306 sqq. Duchartre : Journ. soc. imp. et centr. 1856, p. 67. 
Ondemans : Abh. Akad. Amst. 1861. Chatin : MCm. soc. Cherb. 1856, p. 7. Leitgeb : 
Denkschi*. Wien, 24, 1864, pp. 179 .^qq. Id. 8itzb. Wien, 49, 1864 (two papers). 
A. P. W. Schimper : Die e])iphytische Vegetation Ainerika's, Jena, 1888, pp. 46 sqq, 
Goebel : Pflanzenbiologische Schilderungen, 1, Marburg, 1889, pp. 188 sqq. Meinecke: 
Flora, 78, 1894, i3p. 133 sqq. Nabokich^ Bot. Centr. 80, 1899. 

With reference to the exodermis, cf. also Von H5hnel : v^itzb. Wien, 76, 1877, 
and Kroemer : Bibl. Bot. No. 59, 1903. 

123. Von Mohl : Vermischte Schriften, pp. 294 sqq. Oltmanns : tJb. d. Wasser- 
bewegung in d. Moospflanze (Inaug. -Dissert), 1884. Russow : Schiiften cl. Naturf,- 
Ges. zu Dorpat, 3, 1887. Lorch : Flora, 1894, pp. 424 sqq. * 

124. For the earlier litciature dealing with absorption of water by foHage^ 
leaves, the reader is referred to the compilations of Osterwald (Wiss* Beilage z. 
Programm d. stMt. Gymnasiums in Berlin, Easter, 1866) and Burgeretetn (27ter 
Jahresber. d. Leopoldstadter Communalgymnasiums in Wien, 1891). Further 
note — ^Lundstrdm : Pflanzenbiologische Studien, 1, and Wille : Cohn’s Beitr. 4, 
1887 (adaptations in relation to rain and dew). Wiesner : Sitzb. Wien, 86, 1883. 
A. F. W. Schimper : l.o. [122], pp. 66 sqq. Id. Bot. Centr. 17, 1884. Volkens ; 
Die Flora d. agyptisch-arabischen Wiiste, Berlin, 1887, pp. 31 sqq, Emily Gregory ; 
Comp. Anat. of the folt-like hair-covering of leaf-organs, Zurich, 1886. Mez : P.J. 
10, 1904, and Steinbrinck : Flora, 94, 1905 (Bromeliaceae). 

125. According to Mez, the thick outer walls of the head also have an important 
part to play in the absorption of water by the scale-hairs. When wetted, these walls 
swell ,and curve outwards. As a result, the cavities of the head-ceDfijr—whioh are 
almost entiiely obliterated in the dry state — ^regain their proper dimensions ; being 
vacuous, they exert a powerful suction, and are thus able to draw in any water that 
todg^ on the outside of the swelling hair. Steinbripok raises various objeetiohs 
bo this theory, and maintains that the action of the absorbing hairs of Bromeliaceae 
is entirdy dependent upon the cohesive power of water. (For a discussion of cohesion- 
m©ohanism& see below, Ch. XI.). 

r 126. Treub : Natur. Verb. Acad, Amst. 19, 1879 (Orchidaoeae). Id. Ann. Buit. 

pp. 79 sqq. Wmmung : Engler’s Jahrb. 4, 1883, pp. 517 sqq. G. HabcrlilbAt i 
Kljpii; Buit. 1893, pp. 91 sqq. (mangroves). Koorders l Enijler’s Jahrb. 21 (TeOtona). 
BaJialca*Iwaimwika : Flora, 1899 (various Gamopet^ioe). GoldBns : jouru* 4e 
boi ,|2 (i898) and 18 (1899) (Compositae). Uoyd : Toirey 



(Rubia||pae). BUlings : 1001 (Globulam, IiOSigo Aiuiali 

■di Botonica, 2. ; 

127. Sachs : B.Z. 1862 (two papers). 0. Baberlandt : Dio Sqhut^eilirieiittmgeii 
i. d. Entwickeluug d. Keimpflanze, Vienna, 1877, pp. 39 and 87 9qq, Id. Ber. 
1890. Klchs ; Un tera Tiib. 1, 1885, pp. 561 sqq. Ebelixig ; Flora, 1885* J^roi^and 
Honis : J.C.S. 57^ 1890, pp. 458 sqq^ Tschirch ; Ann. Buit, 0, 1891, pp. 14^ 

< 9rjii88 : F.J. 30, 1897. 

128. : inters, iib. d. Lebermoose, No. 5, PI. I. figs. 2 and 3 ; PL III. 
figs. % 10, and 11 ; PL IV. figs. 4c, 106, and 11. 

Katkienski : B.Z. 1881, pp. 457 sqq. (Monotropa). Frank: Ber. 18^ 
Id. ibid. 1887. Id. ibid. 1888. Schlioht : Landw. Jahrb. 1889. u Johow : P. J. 
16, pp. 415 eqq. Janse : Ann. Buit. 14, 1896. Groom : A.B. 9, 1895 (Thismi^ 
Stahl : P.J. 24, 1900. In the last*cited paper, which contains a mass of interesting 
observations, Stahl endeavours to prove that mycorrhizic plants obtain part or the 
whole of the indispensable mineral substances in the form of organic compounds 
from the symbiotic Fungus. Hence it is particularly plants with feeble transpiration 
that enter into symbiotic association with Fungi for this purpose ; actively trans- 
piring species can obtain a sufficient.suppl^ of mineral salts by their own exertions, 

[129a. The term myoorrhiza, as used by Haberlandt, signifies a root in which 
the normal absorbing tissue is replaced by a symbiotic Fungus mycelium. In English 
botanical literature, it is used in a less strictly defined sense. ] ^ ^ 

130. T^ioal myoorrhiza, such as occurs among the Monotropaceae, Cupuliferae, 
Betulaceae and Conife:^ae, is distinguished by Frank as “ ecljotrophio ” myoorrhiza. 
Somewhat different conditions prevail in the case of Ahius, Myrica, Burmannia, 
Apteria, Thismia, Voyria, Cotylanthera, Psilotum, the Ericaceae, Epacridaceae and 
Empetraceae, and the Orchidaceae (whether green or non-chlorophyllous). Here 
the Fungus inhabits the outermost layer — often also the rest of the cortex — of the 
host-root (or -rhizome), forming a dense tangle of mycelium in each infected cell, 
and sending forth comparatively few hyphae into the soil. This form of mycoiThiza 
is termed “ endotrophic ” by Frank, who believes that the# living protoplasm of 
the infected cells ultimately digests the invading hyphae. Frank’s interpretation 
.has recently received considerable support through the investigations of Magnus and 
Shibata (see below). In the case of endotrophic my corrhizsb, absorption is probably , 
at most a subsidiary function of the fungus mycelium ; this statement is supportoc^ 
by the fact that Orchids (even entirely colourless forms, such as Corallorhiza and 
Epipogon) are always provided with genuine root-hairs. 

With reference to endotrophic myoorrhiza cf. Frank : Ber., 9, 1891. Nobba u. 
Hiltner : L&ndw. Versuohstat. 51, 1899 (Podooarpus), Mab " P.d. 35, 1900 
(Neottia). Shibata : P.J. 37, 1902 (Psilotum and Podooarpus). 

131. G. Haberlandt : pIj. 17. 

132. Solm»-Laubach : P.J. *6, 1868, pp. 509 eqq* Id. B.Z. 1876 (Pilostyles). 
L. Koch : Die Klee- und Flachsseide, Heidelberg, 1880. Id. Die Entwickelungs^ 
gesch. d. Orobanchen, mit bes. Beriickaicht. ihr. Bezieh. z. d. Kulturpfianzen, 
Heidelberg, 1887. Id. P.J. 20 and 22 (Khinanthaceae). Lederc du Sablon ; 4^n. 
ScL Nat., s^r. VII. 6, 1887. Hdnrioher : Cohn’s Beitr. 7 (Lathraea). Spei^licil : 
Beih. Bot. Centr, 11, 1902. Id. Sitzb. Wien, 96, 1907 (Balanophora). SbhlifMt : 
Sitzb. Wien, 107, 1898 (Rafifiesia). 

<433, Ch. Darwin : Inseotivorouip^ Plants, London, 1875. Batalin t 




NOTES 




Bot. P^ropoL »7 (fiJanaoeiiia and Darlingtonia). 0oeM : Minzenbiokgitffllie 
SohildeAngen, 2, Marburg, 1901-03. ^ 

^ y 134. Eeinke ; P.J. 10, 1876. Wilie : Beitr. physiol. Anat. d. iLaminariaooert, 
Xftiiistiamii., 1897. 


136. De Bary : Vergl. Morph, u. Biol. d. Pilze, Leipzig, 1884, pp. 18 aqq. Von 
litontorg: Lo. [13]. 

106. Treub : Ann. Buit. 13, 1895. 


[136a. I have used the term photosynthesis throughout the translation as the 
equivalent of “carbon-dioxide assimilation.” But cf. Pfeifer’s Physiology, 1, 
p. 302, footnote.] 

« J37. Schmitz : Verb. RbeiuH u. West!', 40, 1881 (Algae). Id. P.J. 16, 1884. 
N, Fiingsheim : P.J. 12, 1881. Arthur Meyer : Das Obloropbyllkorn, etc., Leipzig, 
1883. Tschirch : Ber. 1, 1883. A. F. W. Schimper : P.J. 16, 1885. G. 
Haherlaindt : Flora, 1888, and Ber. 23, 1905 (Seiaginella). Zimmermaim : Beih. 
Bot. Oentr. 4, 1894. Kolkwitz : Festcbr. f. Schwendener, Berlin, 1899 (Spirogyra). 
Senn : Die Gestalts- u. Lagesveranderungen d. Pflanzen-Cbromatopboren, Leix>zig, 
1908. 


138. The literature dealing with the pigments of chloroplasts and other chromato- 
phores is very extensive. The following compilations and comprehensive treatises 
may be specially mentioned : Czapek : Ber. 20, 1902 (Gen. -Vers. -Heft). Id. Bio- 
chemie d. Pflanzen, 1, pp. 449 sqq, 1905. Id. Progressus, 1, 1906. Euler : Grundlagen 
u. Ergebnisse d. Pflanzenchemie, 1, pp. 191 sqq. Braunschweig, 1908. 

139. Engelmann ; B.Z. 1882, 1883 and l“884. Id. Arch. Anat. u. Phys. 1902 
(compl. chromatic adaptation).' Timiriazeif : Bull. Oongr. int. de bot. a St.-P4ter8- 
bourg, 1884. Id. Proc. Hoy. 8oc, 72, 1903. Gaidukow : Anh. z. Abh. Akad. Berlin, 
1902, and Ber. 21, 1903 (compl. chromatic adaptation). Stahl : Zur Biologic d. 
Chlorophylls, Jena, 1909. Stahl’s views are opposed by Wiesner (Der Lichtgenuss 
d. Pflanzen, Leipzig, 1907, pp. 241 aqq-)- 

% 

140. Sachs : B.Z. 1862, p. 365. Id. ibid. 1864, p. 289. Oodlewski : Flora, 
1873, p. 378. Boehm : Sitzb. Wien, 89, 1874. Id. B.Z. 1883. Dehnecke : t)b. 
nichtassimilierende C'hiorophyllkorner (Iiiaug. -Diss. ), Bonn, 1880. A. F. W. Schimper : 
B.Z. 1880, p. 881. Id. P.J. 16. 1885. Stock : Ein. Beitrag z. Kenntnis d. Protein- 
krystalle (Inaug.-Diss. Tubingen), Breslau, 1892. 

141. Boehm : Sitzb. Wien, 1866. Frank : P.J. 8, 1872. Borodin : BuU. Acad. 
St.-P6tersb. 1868. Stahl : B.Z. 1880 (two pa^rs). A. F. W. Schimper : P.J. 16, 
G. B[hher2andt : Ber. 4, 1886. Senn : l.c. [137]. Lidforss : Lunds Univ. Arsskrift, 
N.F., 4, 1908. 

142. Recently Senn (l.c. [137], pp. 265 aqq.) has attempted to prove experi- 

mentally, that the accumulation of chloroplasts on those cell-walls which abut 
against intercellular spaces, is not due to the chcniotaotio influence of carbon dioxide. 
Even if his views were correct, he has overlooked the fact that the advoMaqa derived 
from this particular distribution of the chloroplasts consists in the improved carbon* 
dioxide supply, whatever the cause of the distribution may be. inclines to 

the belief, that the preference on the part of the chloiOplasts for the b®st ventilated 
;|^ of the cell- walls is connected with transpiration. “ The chromatophores 
are attracted to the points of most intense evaporation, owing to the accumulation, 
in riie^ jportiqns of the walls, of the solid residuumr^mprising mineral salts and 



NOTES 


organic oompouiwis — oi the transpiration sti^m ; ithis ^oeumnlatlon i 
sometimes so great that the wa-Us become encrusted with, solid matter,” ^ To th< 
author, Senn’s arguments do not appear convincing. It would be a very peouUii 
arrangement, if the ohloroplasts had to obtain their supply of mineral sato from the 
cell* walls ; what the importance of the “ complex organic compounds^* may be, 
it is impossible to guess, as Senn gives no further information as to their ehemioal 
nature. Even if we assume that the ohloroplasts are attracted to the ventdated 
regions of the wall in the manner suggested by Senn, we are not justified in concluding 
that the physiological significance of this behaviour on their part has no connection 
witn tlie of carbon dioxide. A carnivorous animal, though hunting by scent, 

does hot pursue its prey for the sake of the odoriferous substances, but in order 
i6 obtain food-materials, which may themselves be quite odourless. As a matter 
of iact^ Senn has himself demonstrated that the chlorophyll corpuscles in the leaf 
of Sharia display positive chemotaxis towards cArbon dioxide (l.c. pp. 103-16$). 

143. Knoll ; Sitzb. Wien, 117, 1908. 

144. Picjt : Beitr. z. Kenntn. d. assirn. Gcwebes armlaubiger Pliauzeii, Bonn, 
1881. 

146. Weber : Arb. Wiirzb. 2, p. 343. 

146. Bxognlart : Ann. 8ci. Nat., s^r. I., 21, 1830. G. Haberlandt : P.J. 13 , 
1881. Id. Ber. 4, 1886. Stahl : B.Z. 1880. Id. Jen. Zeitschr.' 16, 1883 (sun- and 
shade-leaves). Pick : Bot. Centr. 1882. Vesque : Ann. agron. 9 and 10, 1884. 
Aresohong : Engler’s Jahrb. 2, 1882. Heinricher : P.J. 15 , 1884 (isobilateral 
leaves). Kohl : Die Transpiration d. Pflanzen, etc., Braunschweig, 1886. VollMis ; 
Die Flora d. iigyptisoh-arabischen Wiiste, Berlin, 1887. iTilson : Bot. Centr. 27, 
1886 (photosynthetic tissue in stems). Eberdt : Ber. 8, 1888 (palisade-tissue). 
Bonnier ; Bull. Soc. Bot. France, 35 , 1888, and C.R. '1890 (experiments on influence 
of alpine climate on plants). Loebel ; P.J. 20, 1889. Leist : Mitth. Naturf. Ges. 
Bern, 1889, and Wagner : Sitzb. Wien, 101, 1892 (leaves of alpine plants). Rikli : 
P.J. 27, 1895 (Cyperaceae). Montemartini : Atti. 1st. Bot. Pavia, 4, 1895. Jdnsson : 
Zur Kenntn. d. anat, Baues d. Blattes, Lund, 1896. Roedler : Zur vergl. Anat. 
d. assim, Gewebesystems d. Pflanzen (Inaug.-Diss,), Berlin. Warniing : Kgl. 
Danske Vid. S., s6r. VI,, 8, 1897 (halophytes). Rywosch : Ber. 25, 1907. Rywosch 
regards the tubular form of the typical palisade-cell as an adaptation to the prevailing 
direction in which water flows through the mesophyil. As a matter of fact, no 
appreciable flow of water takes place from the vascular bundles and spongy paren- 
chyma towards the upper epidermis, for the simple reason that the latter is usually 
devoid of stomata and in addition well protected against loss of water by cutioular 
transpiration. Rywosch draws attention to the case of Asphodelus luteus, where the 
uppermost layer of palisade-cells is richer in chlorophyll and shorter (in the radial 
direction) than the more deeply seated layers ; ,he has L ' to realise that the 
more internal palisade-cells have to transmit the materials u. .mfactured in the 
ovqrlying layers, besides (disposing of their own synthetic products. Such differences 
in the radial dimensions of different palisade-layers have no connection with trans- 
mission of water. 

147. NoU : Arb. Wtirzb. 3, 1888. 

148. Sachs I Arb. Wiirzb. 8, 1888. A. F, W. Schimper : B.Z. 1885. BtCWn 
and Morris ; J.(1S. 1893. A. Meyer: TTnters, iib. d, 8tarkek6mer, .Tena, 1895.' 
Rywosch: B.Z. 1908. 

[148a. Tliis term is C3?:]^Iaincd in the next paragraph.] 
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149. ^ the papers by Stahl, G. l^berlandt, Itemriober, tToUMoi. Ptdt, lB%«tdt, 
Simaktff Iielst and Wasner cited above [1463* 

^*1 

150. When NdrdliAUseii (Ber4 1903) objects t'lat, in woody plants/* the so-called 
* stin ’ and * shade ’ leaves may develop independently of the direct influence of 
light, either while still enclosed in the buds or immediately alter the latter unfold/’ 
he is really confirming the conclusions arrived at m the text. Nordhausen further 
adjtnits, that illumination has some direct influence upon the degree of development 
of palisade-tissue. The fact that the initiation of palisade- tissue takes plao^l^in 
^he bud, and therefore in the absence of light, had been previously demonstrated 
by the author himself. 

» 

'151. The no4 inconsiderable diminution in the absolute carbon- dioxide content 
of the atmosphere with increasing altitude, and the reduced vegetative period, may, 
as Wa^er asserts, be partly responsible for the greater development of the photo- 
synthetic system in alpine plants ; but these factors arc of minor importance in 
comparison with the intensity of illumination. 

162. While tlic author refers the characteristic shape and orientation of palisade- 
cells to ,the physiological principles of maximum exposure of surface and expetiitious 
translocation, Stahl attempts to correlate these two features with the intensity and 
direction of the prevailing illumination. By placing themselves on the radial walls 
of the palisade-cells, the chloroplasts assume the profile position towards vertically 
incident light, an arrangement which is decidedly advantageous, when the illumination 
is direct sunshine or intense diffused light (cf. p. 272). According to Stahl, th(‘ 
characteristic shape and orit*ntatton of palisade-cells are due to the disproportionate 
development of the radial walls, which in turn arises out of the advantage of enabling 
the greatest possible number of chloroplasts to assumt* the profile position in bright 
vertically incident light. The principal objections to Stahl’s interpretation may be 
summarised as follows : 

1. Under natural conditions, the sun’s rays never strike the surface of any par- 

ticular leaf at right angles for any considerable period. A leaf which has assumed 
a ‘ heliotropically fixed posjtion/’ [of. p. 615 J rt‘oeives simlight at different angles 
at various times of the day ; in our own latitudes a horizontally extended leaf 
experiences no vertical insolation at all. In (’entral Europe (Lat. N. 46° to 66°) the 
maximum altitude of the sun (on June 21st) never exceeds 68 5°. Diffuse illumination 
naturally meets the loaf at various angles, according to circumstances. Even those 
rays which are, to begin with, approximately vertical to the surface, undergo so much 
reflexion, refraction and absorption on their way through the leaf, that, even at a short 
distance below the epidermis it would be absurd to use the terms profile- and 
surface-positions in the sense which they bear, for example, in the case of a 
Moss-leaf or a Fem-prothallus. * 

2. Many plants form one or more layers of palisade-tissue even when growing 
m the deepest shade. This statement applies more particularly to evergreen plants. 
Stahl tdes to evade this difficulty by arguing that long-lived evergreen leaves have 
to adapt themselves to several other special conditions (frost, increased mechanical 
requirements),, and are therefore unable to adjust their organisation as perfectly 
as deciduous leaves to the prevailing conditions of illumination. But it is not obvious,, 
why an increase in mechanical strength, and in the power of withstanding frost, 
should interfere with adaptations which are correlated with the conditions ol illut 
inination. Certainly, the differentiation of palisade- cannot increase either the 
mechanical strength or the frost-resisting capacity of a leaf. In any case, many 
deciduous piants also develop perfectly typical palkww^-tissue in their shade-leaves 
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3. '^Vh6^e palisade-oelk are attached by their sides to the underlying cells, ^e 
inner tangential walls may lie nearly at right angles to the leaf-surfaoe, bmt^^ice 
nevertheless always free from ohloroplasts, although any that might acftere to them 

^would be approximately ici the profile position; conversely, the lower cfirved 
regions of the lateral walls, which lie almost parallel to the surface, are crowded 
with chloroplasts, in spite of the fact that the latter are permanently exposed in^the 
m0eAie j)ositi6rL Similarly, if one end of a palisade-oell projects freely into an air* 
space, it! bears chloroplasts over the whole of the exposed wall, ,^thougif 

the corpuscles nearest the extremity have to assume the surface positi&i. 

4. Very frequently individual palisade- cells are more or less strongly curved, 
e.gf. when their lower ends are inserted upon collecting- cells or attached to a bundle- 
^eath, or where they partly surround or over- arch a hypostomatio air-chamber ; 
sometimes the curvature is so marked, that an L-shaped element results (Scilla 
bifolia, Fig. 107, A). As regards the distribution of the chlorophyll-corpuscles, 
such cells do not differ from ordinary, straight palisade-cells ; all parts of the lateral 
walls are equally crowded with ohloroplasts, although a varying j)roportion (depend- 
ing upon the degree of curvature) of these must assume the surface position. 

5. It has already been explained in the text (p. 291), that oblique orientjaticm of 
palisade- cells has usually no connection with the direction of the incident light ; 
the frequent occurrence of oblique palisade- cells is therefore unfavourable to Stahl’s 
hypothesis. In the case of reclinate leaves [with oblique palisade-tissue] the palisade- 
cells slope upwards in the lower erect portion of the leaf, but dowl^tward8 in the upj^er 
pendulous portion ; their orientation with reference to the incident illumination 
is, therefore, opposite in the two regions of the leaf. 

6. Stahl’s interpretation does not apply to the girdle- type of j)hotosynthetic 
system (and related typos ; cf. p. 284). Here, the photosynthetic cells which are 
situated between the vascular bundles and the leaf-surface, are elongated at right, 
angles to the surface, and must therefore be regarded as typical palisade-cells ; the 
cells on the flanks of the bundles, on the other hand, extend parallel to the surface, 
and every stage intermediate between these two extreme conditions is to be foimd 
in a single leaf. But there can be no doubt that the orientation of all the cells of 
a girdle depends upon the same cause ; therefore the typical palisade-elements of 
the girdle cannot be orientated with reference either to the direction or to the inten- 
sity of the incident illuminfi^on. The same argument applies mutatis mutandis 

\ to those cases in which the photosynthetic cells are arranged in curved series con- 
Werging tow^ds the different bundle-sheaths (cf. Scabiosa ucrainica, fig. 121). 
Here, again, any hypothesis as to the arrangement of the photosynthetic cells mus% 
account for the orientation ol every element in each series, from the oqtermost, 
which is a typical palisade-cell, to the innermost, which ma;y ^tended parallel 
to the leaf- Surface, 

7. Finally, it must not be forgotten that the palisade- cell is only a special variety 
o£ the elongated photosynthetic cell ; other forms of this physiological unit may 
be orientated in a great variety of ways with reference to the surface of tllb organ 
in which they occur. A comprehensive theory of the shape and orientation of the 
photosynthetio cell must take all varieties * of that cell into consideration ; but 
if the direction (or intensity) of the incident illumination is regarded as the deter- 
mining factor, this condition becomes impossible of fulfilment. 

. . 

Another set o^ observers (Arescjhoug, Vesque, Kold and Montemartini) 
attempted to correlate the development of palisade:>tissue with the intensity Of 
transpiration, increased transpiration being supposed to favour the differen^tiqn 
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jp^Msac|p-cells. iiltpesehoug, in fact, ‘|{ 06 s so far aafto regard the formation of palisade* 
tteiie as a device for restricting transpiration. As a matter of f^ot, the air-apaoes 
?!bi&tween palisade-cells are by no means always narrow crevices ; some forms of 
paliaade- tissue are very loosely put together, and contain an exceedingly well- 
I d^eioped ventilating system. Jt\ii ther, Volkens has shown chat desert-plants , 
^ often possess a very loose p^sade-tissue, although the structure of their dermal 
system and stomata shows them to be pronounced xerophytes. It is therefore 
quite clear that the shape and orientation of palisade-cells have no connection with 
ti^ intensity of transpiration. In aiiy case, narrow interoellular spaces can l»© 
developed quite as readily in an isodianietric j)hoto8ynthetic parenchyma as in 
palisade- tissue ; conversely, enlargement of the ventilating spacos^ — or, in other 
words, of the transpiring surface — can be achieved quite as readfly within palisade- 
parenchyma as *i any other form of tissue. 

Warming regards the frequent convergence of groups of palisade-cells tOAvards 
collecting- cells (cf, p. 285, and Figs 116 and 117), as an adaptation which servos to 
enlarge the intercellular spaces in proportion to their distance from the upper side 
of the leaf. This interpretation does not commend itself to the author’s judgment. 
Sven if such a progressive enlargement of the intercellular spaces were needed, - 
whicli remains to be proved — it could be equally well achieved by varioiis other 
modes of arrangement of the })alisade- cells. 

163. G. Haberlandt : P.J. 17, 1886. Magdeburg : Die Laiibmooska[>sel als 
As8imilationso|gan (Inaug.-l>iss.), Berlin, 1886. Roedler : l.c. [146]. 

154. Wille : K. Svenska Hand!.. 21, 1885. A. Hansen: Mitth. Keapei, 

2, 1893. ' I 

155. G. Haberlandt : Mitth. Steiennk. 1880. 

1^6, Pfeffer ; Abh, sachs. Ges. 18, 1892. Id. Physiology, 1, pp. 587 aqq,, 
Czapek t 8itzb.^ Wien, 106, 1897. * 

157. Von Mohl : Verrq^ 8chriften, p. 285. Sanio : B.Z. 1868, p. 113. Oaspary : 
Monatsber. Borl. Akad. 1862 (July). De Bary : Comp. Ahat. pp. 155 sqq. Stras* 
burger : t)b. d. Bau. u. d. Verrichtungen d. Leitungsbahuen in d. Pflanzen, Jena, 
1891, pp. 510 sqq., et 'i^dasim. The terms “ trachea” and “ tracheide ” were intro- 
duced at a time when anatomists generally believed, tiiat the structures in qucjstion 
represented ventilating organs analogous to the tracheal tubes of insects. As it 
is now established, beyond any possibility of doubt, that the tracheae and tracheides 
of plants are water- conducting tubes, it becomes necessary to consider whether the 
modification of our views concerning the functions of these structures neoessitfiltes 
any change of terminology. Potoni6 has, in fact, suggested (t)b. d. ^Zusampaon- 
setzung d. Leitbiindel b. d. Gefasskryptogamen, 1883), that the water-conduoting- 
system as a whole might be termed the “ hydrome,” ,and its component elements 
“ hy droids.” The aptness of these terms cannot be denied ; but the author has 
yet to be convinced of the need for a new terminology. Etymologically, the terms 
“ trachea ” and “ tracheid ” are derived from the Greek rpaxv^ signifying rough, 
hard or uneven, and really imply that the walls of the tubular structures to w^h 
they axe applied ere furnished with devices for increasing their mechanical strep^h ; 
as timy may therefore be quite properly applied to wnip:-conduoting tubes, there 
is n^iieed to depart from the old-established terminclpgy. 

168. Eothert : liull. Acad. Grac. 1899. ; Bitzb. iiibderrh^n. Ges. 
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iWr Burdered pita: Th. Haitig : B.Z. 1883, p. 283. Suiio I*.J. p#, ^ 

eqq. Kamow : S%b. Dorj^t, 1881. Id. Bot. Centr. 18, 1883, Nos. 1.6. • 

Bau u, Wachstum d. Zeilhaute, 1882, pp. 42 eqq, De Bary ; Comp. Anatrpp. 158jgg* 

160. Water-conducting tissues of Mosses. Bnaar : Sitzb. Wien, 43, 1861, pp, 4^7 
sqq. Lorentz : P,X 0, pp. 388 aqq. 0. Haberlandt Ber. 1883. Id. F.J. 17* pp, 
372 sqq. Oltafanna : Cohn's Beitr. 4, 1884. Coesfeld : B.Z. 1892. TaXislby amd 
(Miss) Chick : A.B. JL0, 1901. Goebel ; Flora, 96, 1906. 

161. B6hm : B.Z. 1879, pp. 227 sqq. Id. ibid. 1881, Nos. 49 and 50. Id. Landw, 
Ver. 2Qt 11(77, pp. 375 sqq. Id. Forsch. Agrikulturphysik, 1. Von Hdhnel: Wissensch,* 
prakt* Unters. 2, 1887, pp. 89 sqq. Id. P.J. 12, 1879. R. Hartig ; B.Z. 1883, 
pp. 250 sqq, (in part abridged from longer papers in Unters. Forstbot Inst, Miinohen, 
2, 1882, and 3, 1883). Russow : l,c. [169]. Volkens : t)b. Wasserauscheidun^ in 
Uquider Form an d. Blattem hoherer Pflanzen (Inaug.-Diss.), Berlin, 1882. Elfidnf ; 
B.Z. 1882, No. 42. Id. Acta Soc. Fenn. 14, 1884. Vesque : Ann. Sci. Nat., s6r. 
VI,, 19. Scheit : B.Z. 1884, p. 201. Errera : Bull. soc. bot. Belg. 25. Westennajer, : 
Ber. *1883. Id. 8itzb. Berlin, 1884. Godlewski : P.J. 16, 1884. Janse : P.J."*!, 
1887. Id. ibid. 4$, 1908. Schwendener : Sitzb. Berlin, 1886, pp. 561 W 
ibid. 1892. Id. Vorles. ub. mech. Probleme d. Botanik (ed. Holtermann), liCipiijg, 
1909, pp. 63 sqq. Pappenheim : Ber. 1889. Strasburger : le. [157], pp. 537 sqq. 
Id. Hist. Beitr. No. 5, 1893. Dixon : Proc. Roy. Soc. Dublin, 10, 1903. Id. Prob. 
Roy. Soc. (London), 79 B, 1906. Dixon and Joly : Phil. Trans. 186 B, 1895, and 
A,B. 10, 1896. Askenasy : Verb. Heidelberg, 1895. Pfeffer : Physiology, 1* pp. 
220 sqq. Copeland : B.G. 36, 1902. UrSprung : Beih. Bot. Centr. 18. 1904. Id. 
P.J. 42, 1906, and 44, 1907. Steinbrinck : Ber. 22, 1904. Id. P.J. 42, 1906. 

In various publications (Arb. Wurzb. 2, pp. 291 sqq. ; Lectures, pp. 225 sqq.) 
Sachs upheld the theory of Unger, according to which water travels in the lignifiod 
imlls of the water-conducting elements, and not in their cavities. This “ imbibition 
theory ” of the ascent of sap, which held the field for a considerable time, was first 
successfully attacked by Bohm ; it is now merely of historic interest. 

162. Cf. Schwendener : Sitzb. Berlin, 1892, pp, 938' sqq. Strasburger : Hist. 
Beitr. No. 5, pp. 85 sqq. 

163. Jost : B.Z. 1891 and 1893. Kohl : Die Transpiration d. Pflanzen, Braun- 
schweig, 1886, pp. 90 sqq. Schenck : Ber, 1884. Id. Bibl. Bot. No. 1, 1886. 
^Constantin : Ann. Sci. Nat., s6r. VL, 19. Strasburger : l.c. [157], pp. 929 sqq. 
Westermaier and Ambronn : Flora, 1881. 

164. Tyloses. Hermine von Reichenbach : B.Z. 1845 (publ. anonymously). 

Bfihm : Sitzb, Wien, 66, 1867. Unger : Sitzb. Wien, 66, 1867 Reess : B.Z, 1868. 
G. Haberlandt : Funktion u. Lage d, ZeUkemes, Jena, 1887, ^ sqq. MoMsch : 

Sitzb^i^ Wien, 97, 1888. Winkler : Ann. Buit., s6r. II., 6, 1905. % .a AlteH : 

19P9. 

165. Oondmting parenchyma. Sachs ; Flora, 1863> p. 33. Id. P.J. 3, 1863. Id. 

' Experimentalphysiologie, 1865, pp. 574 sqq. Cf. also Pfeffer : P.J. 8, 1872, p. 538. 

De Vries : Landw. Jahrb. 8, 1879, p. 447. A. F. W. Sohimper : B.Z. 1885. Schubert : 
Bot. Centr. 72, 1897. * 

166. Strasburger (Ic. [f57], 474; also Textbook of Botany [3rd EnghJied.j^ 

p. 1 13) does not recognise the existence of a cambiform tissl^,” as distinguished 
from ordinary leptome-parenchyma (phloem-pareiiohyma, crMd-parenehyfu)^ She , 
autl|or dissents from this attitude. It is true that the recognition of the 
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of 'tW oompa.l:^ioi3L-cQl% (fttid the elements whieh take their plaoe aiiong 
Oyutl^osf^rjne md rterid 9 ph 5 ?^);has coosiiderkhly lestarioted the connotation of 
t^e town ** camlNfom ? ; neye^haless typical ca^nbifom tissue can always readily 
distinguished from typical pWoem-parenchyma {o<!s^dueting parenchyma). St!fa% 
h^hger attaches too much importa^oO to the occurrence of transitional stages between 
Qpndneting p«k|:enohyma' and camldorm tissue. As a mattei of fact, his whole oon-t, 
ception of vascular structure is based upon the study of secondary tissues, where 
ordinary lepiJ^pme-parenohyma (conducting parenchyma) bulks much more largely 
than cambiform tissue. 

[Most British botanists follow Strasburger’s example in this matter, recognising 
only three categories of lepto^ne-elements, ,viz. sieve-tubes, companion-cells and 
leptome-parenchyma (phloem-parenchyma). ] 

167. Sieve- tftbes were first described bv.Th. Hartig in 1857. Of. Hftgeli : Sitzb. 
Miinch^, 1861. Hanstein : Die Milchsaflgefasse, etc., BerUn, 1864. Be Bary : 
Comp. Anat. pp. 172 sqq, Wilhelm : Beitr. z. Kenntn. d. Siebrbhrenapporates 
dikot. Bflanzon, Leipzig, 1880. Janezewski : M^m. Soc. Cherb. 28, 1891, p. 360. 
Eussow : Sitzb. Dorpat, 1882, pp. 257 sqq, Strasburger : l.c. [167], p. 286. Id. 
Ban u. Wachstum d. Zellbiiute, pp. 67 sqq. Id. P.J. 86, 1901. Id, B.Z. 1901. A. 
Fischer : Unte/s. iib. d. Siebrohrensystem d. Cucurbitaceen, F^erlin, 1884. Id. 
Ber. 3, 1885. Id. Ber. sachs. Akad. 1886. Zaoharias : 1884. Lecomte : Ann. 
Sci. Nat., s6r. VII., 10. Poirault : Ann. Sci. Nat., s6r. VII., 18. 1893. A. W. HiU ; 
Phil. Trans. 194 B, 1901. Id. A.B. 22. 1908. 

168. Frank (Lehrbuch, 1), and, later, Blass (P.J. 22) have suggested that the 
function of sieve-tubes is the storage^ not the transportation, of protein materials. 
This theory was rejected in the second [German] edition of this work (p, 341). 

169. As stated in the text, Ozapek (Sitzb. Wien, 106, 1897) has endeavoured to 
show that the leptome-strands — and especially the sieve- tubes — are responsible for 
the conduction of carbohydrates as well as of nitrogenous plastic compounds. 
Czapek asserts that conducting parenchyma^— at any rate in petioles and stems — 
is incapable of transporting any appreciable quantity of carbohydrate material. 
His strongest argument is based upon certain extirpation experiments, in which the 
continuity ^ the tissues was interrupted in one-half of the cross-section of the' 
petioles of various plants (by removing a half- disc at a convenient point). The 
result of this treatment was an entire cessation of the removal of carbohydrate 
Ulaterials from the affected halves of the experimental leaves. Now, the only tissues 
completely interrupted by the aforesaid operation were the vascular strands ; for the 
conducting parenchyma (parenchymatous ground-tissue) in the affected half of the 
petiole remains in lateral continuity with the corresponding tissue on the other 
side. Czapek infers that the paths along which carbohydrates tiavel must run 
straight up and down the petiole, and further concludes that the leptome-strands 
are the only conceivable conducting channels in the present case. The first of 
CZapek’s conclusions is undoubtedly sound ; but the second is based upon the assump- 
tion that translocation ?n the conducting parenchyma takes place with equal rea*di- 
ness in the transverse and in the longitudi’^ial direction, Ozapek does, in fact, assume 
that this is the case. But the author himself bolds the opposite opinion. Quite 
epart from the elongated form of the conducting parenchyma cells, — a feature Twiich 
seems clearly to indicate the direction of prevalent tran|)ocation-*it is highly probable 
that the plasmatic membranes lining the transverse septa are more pervious to 
gj^aSlae inaterials than those which clothe the longitujjlinal wails. In the authot’s 
ppmiem^ indeed, Ozapek’s extirpation experiments pro^de an interesting damonstm^ 
tion of the that, in conducting parenchyma, t«)|islooation trikes plaoe m0i^ 
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mjwty in the letigitudinail direction, <he transverse inigraiion in that tissue Mng 
often so slight as to be |iracticaUy negligible* A priori, this eonclasion i# as 
well founded as Cxapek's assumption that translocation of caa^bohydrate taic^ 
place solely in the leptome-strands. 

The above interpretation of Czapek’s' result is entirely in agreement wi^ the 
rest of our information concerning the structure and function of conducting pareH** 
^chyma* The author’s anatomical observations upon the coimection between the 
photosynthetio mesophyU an^ the conducting parenchyma of the hundle-sheaths, 
and Schimper’s experimental results, both clearly indicate that transportation of 
carbohydrates takes place in the parenchymatous bundle-sheaths. Czapek does not, 
indeed, attempt to deny the truth of this statement (p. 139), but goes on to assert 
that **frOm the base of the leaf-blade onwards, the entire transportation of synthetic 
products is undertaken by the leptome-strands of the vascular bundles.” But it would 
be a very singular circumstance, if the carbohydrates which have been conveyed 
out of the mesophyll through the parenchymatous bundle-sheaths were to depaa’t 
from these channels after reaching the petiole, and to pass over-into the leptome- 
strands. Tissues which are identical in structure always perform the same functions, 
no matter where they may be located in the plant-body. Hence, the sieve-tubes of 
the mesophyll must have exactly the same functions to perform as those in the 
petioles and stems. If, therefore, the former are solely or principally concerned 
with the transportation of protein materials, it is certain that the same statement 
also applies to the latter. 

170. Hanstein : P.J. 2, 1860. In interpreting '‘ringing” experiments, it is 
necessary to bear in mind the polanty of woody twigs, — discovered by Vochtipg — 
which tends to encourage the production of roots at the basal ends of severed branches. 
But, as Pfeffer has pointed out (Physiology, 1, p. 578), this influence of polanty does 
not invalidate such expenments. For it is foimd that roots are formed abundantly 
at the base of the long jiiece of each twig, and to a much smaller extent at the lower 
end of the shorter piece. This result clearly indicates the extracambial location of 
the protein- conducting tissues ; for, if ringing did not interfere with the conduction 
of proteins, one would expect the greatest number of roots to appear at the lower 
extremity of the twigs, as they do in the case of severed branches which are not 
ringed. 

171. Latex-iubef*. Schultz-Schultzenstein : Nova Acta, 18, Suppl. II,, 1841. 

yon Mohl : B.Z, 1843, p. 553. Unger : Ann. Wien. Mus. 2, 1840. Id. Anatomieti. 
I^hysiologie d. Pflanzen, 1855, pp. 157 sgq. Aron : B.Z. 1846. Schacht : Die 
Pflanzenzelle, efc. 1852. Id. Monatsber. Berlin. Akad. 1856. Hanstein : Lc. [167]. 
(Sachs : Experimentalphyaiologie, 1865, p. 387. Tr^cul : Several papers in C.R. and 
Ann. 8ei. Nat.. 1862-8. Dippei : Entstehung d. Milchsaftgef'' Rotterdam, 1865. 
David : tllx d, Milchzellen d. Euphorb.. Mur., Apoc. und A. (Inaug.-Diss.), 
■®reslaii, 1872. Schmalhaksen ; Mem. Acad. St.-Petersbjl., s^r. vll,, 26, No. 2. 
Be Bary : Comp. Anat. pp. 183 sqq., 432 sqq., 4S7, 525. Faivze : Ann. Sci Nat., s^r. 
V.; 6, 1866, pp. 33 ^qq. (Ficus elastica). Id. ibid., s^r. V., 10, 1869 (Morus alba). 
Id. C.R. 88, 1879. SchnQeras : Abh. Brandenburg, 24, 1882 (Euphorbia Lathyris). 
Scott : Arb. Wurzb. 2, p, 648. Emil Schmidt : B.Z. 1882. G. Haherlandt ; Sitzh. 
Wien, 87, 1883. Treuh : Ann. Buit. 8. Schwendener : Sitzh. Berlin, 1885. A. F. W* 
Sohimper : B.Z. 1885. Chauveaud : Ann. ScL Nat., s^r. VII., 14, 1891. Hny j 
Sitzh. Naturf. Fr. Berlin, 1893, and Zander : Bibl. Bot. No. 37, 1897 (Latex.hairs of 
the Cichoriaoeae). Chimani : Bot. Centi*. 61, 1 895. Mdlgch : Studien tab. 4 Miloh- 
saft u. Schleimsaft d. Pflanzen, Jena, 1901. Gaucher ; Ann. Sci. Nat., s<^r. Vlll., 
12, 1900. Kniep : Flora, 94, 1905, Fitting : Tropeniaflanzer, 18, 1909. ^ 
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; 172. For the earlier literature oi3n,.va»ettlar bundles, and oohdttoting sf^ands 

, generally, see De Bary : Comp. Anat. Note also Von Mold : Bo sliruetura palmamtn; 
I m Von Martins : Genera et species paln^arutn. Id. Vermisohte Schriften, 184^, 
fp. 129 (Palms). Unger: t)b. d. Baum d. W^.ishstum d. Bicotyledonenstammes, 
Bt. Petersbg. 1840. Nitgeli : Beitrage Wiss. Bot. No. J^eip/jg, 1859. N&geli 
u. Leitgeb : ibid. No. 4, 1867. Dippel : t)b. d. Zusammensetzg. Gefassbiindels 
d. Kryptogamen, Giessen, 1866. Id. Bas Mikroskop, 2, 1869. Rnssow : M^m. 
Acad. St. -Petersbg., s6r. VII., 19, 1872. Id. Betradht. iib. das Leitbundob und 
Grundgewebe, Borpat, 1878. ^ Sohwendener : Bas ine<?hanische Prinzip, etc. Leipzig, 
1874. Von Tieghem : Ann. Sci. Nat., sdr. V., 13. Id. ibid., sdr. V., 6, 1866. Id. ibid., 
sdr. VII., % 1886 (polystely). Id. Bull. Soo. Bot. Prance, 1886 (Primula). Id. Trait6 
de Botanique, 2nd ed. Paris, 1891, pp. 673 sqq, and 737 fiqq. Van Tiefhem and 
Bouliot : Ann.j^ci. Nat., sdr. VII., 8, 1888 (origin of endogenous members). Kny : 
"Cb. einige Abweich. im Baue d. Leitbiindols d. Monooot. Berlin, 1881. B, Haber-^ 
landt : Sitzb. Wien, 84, 1881 (collateral foliar bundles of Ferns). Id. P.J. 17, 1886 
(Mosses). Petersen : Engler’s Jahrb. 3, 1882, and Baranetzky : Ann. Sci. Nat., sdr, 
VIII., 12, 1900 (bicollateral bundles). Potonid : Jahrb. Bot. Gart. Berlin, 2, 1883. 
Leclere du Sablon : Ann. Sci. Nat., sdr. VII., 9, and Zennetti : B.Z. 1895 (Vascular 
Cryptogams). Heinricher : Ber. 1, 1883, j)p. 122 sqq. (Centauroa). A. Fischer : 
Ber. 1. Ross : Ber. 1, and Reinhardt : P.J. 16, 1885 (anomalous root-structure in 
Monocotyledons). Mdbius : Bor. 6, 1887 (leptocentric bundles). Sirasburger : l.c. 
[157]. Perrot : Journ. de Bot. 11, 1897. H. Fischer : P.J. 35, 1900 (pericycle). 
Sohoute : Bie Stelartheorie, Jena, 1903. Scherer : Beih. Bot. Centr. 16, 1904. 

^ 173. As is e’adent. from the text, the terms “ conducting strand ” and “ vascular 

bundle’’ are not precisely synonymous. The former is a physiological term, and 
hence has the wider application ; thus, from a physiological point^of view, the simple 
central strand of a Moss-stem and the complex vascular bundle of an Angiosperm — 
composed of vessels, tracheides, sieve-tubes and hadrome- and leptome-i>arenchyina 
— are equivalent structures. As regards the significance of the term “ vascular 
bundle,” the author adheres to the definition given by De Bary (Comp. Ariat. p. 316), 
who applies it to “ strands which consist of tracheae [in the wide sense] and sieve- 
tubes, as their essential parts.” The mechanical strands which so frequently accom- 
pany conducting strands, are not regarded as uelonging to the vascular bundles by 
Be Bary, although that author regards this separation as a conv^^tion, so far as 
descriptive anatomy is concerned (l.c. p. 400). In an anatornico-physiological 
treatise it is absolutely necessary to keep mechanical and conducting tissues stricth 
apart. 

The author has found it necessary to substitute the terms “hadrome” (from a8p0% 
tough, coarse) and leptome ” (from AcTTros, thin, delicate) for the long-established 
Nagelian “ xylem ” and “ phloem,” because the older terminology is strictly topo- 
graphical in its application, and hence not suited to the needs of tliQ tphysiological 
anatomist. Other terms that have been employed [without gaining general 
acceptance] are Gefiisst^il and Siebteil [Be Bary], and Vaaalteil and Oribr&Meil 
[Strasburger]. 

[173a. The term “ radial bundle,” and the conception of vascular £&phology 
which it implies, have fallen into disuse among Bi^tish and American botanists 
%inee th6 general acceptance, on their part, in one forni or another, of Van TiegWlifs 
^lar theory. According to that theory, the vascT|iar complex whieh Be Bary 
b^ed a radial bundle (cf. Comp. Anat. p. 319, pp. a|48-366) is, p^periy speaking, 
not a bundle at all, but represents the entire stele central cylinder of t|^ root 
(or stem) in which it occurs. See also p. 369. ] f 
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174. A* f . W. icMmper : Bot. Oentr. IZ 4884. Id. Die epiphytkolw? 

Jena, 1888. Lierau ; Etigler’s Jahrb. 9, 1888. ^ ^ 


.^75. Westermaier : Sit/.b. Berlin, 1884. 


[175rt. Of. Note 173a. 1 

[1756. Games of medullaHon. The problem of the exact phylogenetic origin of 
pith, though doubtless of great interest, in my opinion, hardly lies within the scope 
of the present work. The reader who may wish to pursue the subject, should consult 
the following recent papers (in which further references wall be found) : Bow^r ; 
A.B. 95 1011. Lang ; A.B. 27. 1013.] 

176. A. Fischer : Ber. sachs. Akad. 1880. A. Koch : B.Z. 1884. 

^ * 

177. VonMohl: B.Z. 1871. Thomas : P.J. 4. De Bary : Comp. Anat. pp 378^/. 
ZUmmermann : Flora, 1880. Scheit : Jena. Zeitsohr. 1883. Strasburger: l.c. [167], 
pp. 102 sqq. 

178. The endodermis, Caspary : P.J. 1. Id. ibid. 4. Id. ibid. 6. Schwendener : 

Abh. Akad. Berlin, 1882 (abstract in Ber. 1, 1883). Id. Sitzb. Berlin, 1800. Bussow : 
l.Lc. [172]. Van Wisselingh : Versl. Med. Akad. Amst. 1884. DeVries : Maandjol. 
Naturwet. 13, 1886. Id. B.Z. 1886, pp. 788 sqq. Strasburger : l.c. [157], pp. 105, 
309, 344, 434, etc. H. Fischer : l.c. [172]. Kroemer : Bibl. Bot. No. 59, 1903. 
The paper last cited contains many interesting data with regard to the structure of 
endodermal layers, particularly with regard to the character of their cell-walls, 
although the author considers much of the new terminology introduced by Kroem^ 
quite unnecessary. In the introduction, and again in his oonlUuding remarks,^ 
Kroemer states that his investigation was based on a hypothesis framed by A. 
Meyer, to the effedt that the cutinised or .suberised strips in the walls of endodermal 
cells (and also in the walls of the exodermal elements and “ Aufzellen ” of roots) 
serve “ in the first instance, to prevent as far as possible any diffusion, in the 
substance of the walls, of dissolved mineral salts or reserve-materials.’* This hypothe- 
sis does not appear to contain any novel idea. For all the numerous investigators • 
who have insisted upon the relative imperviousness of suberised endodermal walls 
towards water, have undoubtedly regarded these walls as equally impervious to 
all substances dissolved in water. The author himself, indeed, has expressed his 
views on this |>oint quite unequivocally in the second [German] edition of the 
present work in the following words : . the framework of suberised strips in 

the radial walls of the endodermis prevents any diffusion of water [through the 
substance of the cell- wall] ,* the dissolved materials conveyed by the vascular bundles 
are, of course, similarly prevented from escaping through the radial walls.” 

H. MiiUer : B.Z. 1906. 

179. The^ literature dealing with the course and arrangement of vascular bundles 

is very extensive. Cf. De Bary : Comp. Anat. Also the following — ^Von Molll : 
De struotura palmarum, Munich, 1831. Id. in Von Martins : loon plant, crypt. 
Brasil, (tree-ferns). Unger ; Lc. [172]. N^eli ; Zeitsohr. Wiss. Bot. Nos. 3 and 4. 
Id. Beitr. Wiss. Bot. No. 1. Cramer in Nageli and Cmmer: Manzenphysioi. 
Unters. No. 3. Karsten : Abh. Berlin. Akad. 1847 (Palms). Hanstein : P.J. 1 * 
Id, Sitzb. Berlin. 1867. Von Ettingshansen : Pie Blattskelotte d. Dioot., Vienna| 
islll. Hildebrand : Anat. tJntera fib. d. Stamxne d. Begoniaoeen, Bed^ 1859. 
Deyhnr : P.J. 6 (Conifers). F* Schmitz : Pas Fibrovasaisystem d. HperaceejO 
(Inaug.-Dissert.), Essen, 1871. VfiGh^g : Hanstein’s Bot. Abh. 3 (Melastomaoeae). 
Id. P*J. 0 (Rhipsalideae). J. Weiss : Flora, 1876. Falkenbefg : Uiiteefiu 

fib. d. Bau d. Vegetationsorgaile d. Monokot., Stu%art|^ 1876, WfderWller * 
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ytoa, 1179 (Beigomaotjac^)* Id. Monatsber. Berl AkM. 1881. If^inliardt ; Lo* 
[172 j. Von Zaloiiiki : B©r. 1902. Schuster : Ber. 26, 1908 (Festschrift). 

180. JIHmon : Ber. 26, 1908 (F^chrift). Freundlidi : P.J. 4% 1908. 

181. Blein : Mora, 1877. Ambronn : B.Z. 1880. Will: B.Z. 1884. Wille : 
Ber. 1885, Id. K. ^Svenska, Sandl. 21, 1885. Cf. also Eugler’s Jahrb, 7. Bocen* 
idicl : Flora, 1890. Hanstein : P.J. 24, 1892. De Bary : Vergl. Morph, u. Biol, 
d. Pilze, Leipzig, 1884, pp, 322 sqq. A* Weiss : 8itzb. Wien, 01, 1885. 

182. G. Haberlandt : Entwicklgsgesch. d. meoh. Systems, Leipzig, 1879, pp. 
21 Bqq. 73. Schwcndener : Die Schutzscheiden, pp. 63 sqq. Strasburger : Ub. 
d. Bau u. d. Wachstnm d. Zellhaute, Jena, 1882, p. 81. 

e 

3 83. Lange : F, ^ Nathansohn : P.J. 32. 1 898. 

184. Cf. Note 167. 

185. Wafer-fisstK^s. Phtzer ; P.J. 8. Westermaier : P.J. 14, pp. 43 sqq. Treub : 
Ann, BniU 8, 1883. Id. ibid. 7, 3888. Volkens ; Die Flora d. agyptisch-arabischen 
Wuste, Berlin, 1887. Heinrichcr : Mitth. Steiermk. 1886. Hintz : Nova Arta, 64, 

1889. d. Haberlandt : P.J. 17, 1886. A. P. W. Schimper : Die epiphytische Vegeta- 
tion Amerika’s, Jona, 1888. Id. Die Indomalayiscbe Strandflora, 1891. Goebel: 
Pflanzenbiologische Schilderungen, 1, HI. (Epiphytes), Marburg, 1889. Lippitsoh : 
Cat. Bot. Zeitschr. 1889. G. Haberlandt : Sitzb. Wien, 101, 1892. Schwendener : 
Sitzb. Berlin, 24, 1896. Holtermann : Der Einfluss d. Klim as auf d. Bau d. Pflanzen- 
gewebe, Leipzig, 1907. 

186. Prank : P.J. 5. 1865. 

387. Jdnsson : Lunds Univ. Arsskr. 38, 1902. 

188. Hofmeister : Sitzb. sachs. Akad. 10, 1858. G. Haberlandt : Die Schutz- 
einrichtungen in d. Entwickelung d. Keimpflau/e, Vienna, 1887, pp. 11 sqq. Klebs ; 
tJnters. TUb. 1, pp. 636 sqq. 

189. Vesque : Ann. Sci. Nat., s6r. VI., 13, 1882 (two papers). Krhger : Flora, 
1883, pp. 435 sqq» Heinricher : Bot. Oentr. 22, 1885. Kny and Zimmermann : 
Ber. 3. 1885. Rothert : Ber. 17, 1899. 

190. A. F. W. Schimper : Die epiphytische Vegetation Amerika’s, Jena, 1888, 
pp. 41 sqq. Heinricher : Sitzb. Wien, 99, 1890. 

191. Starch. Nftgeli in Nageli and Cramer: Pflanzenphysiol. Unters. No, 2, 

Ziirich, 1858. Id. Bot. Mitth. 1863 (two papers). Id. B.Z. 1881. Brown and Heron: 
Liebig’s Ann. 199, 1879. A. F. W. Schimper : B.Z. 1880. Id. ibid. 1881. Stras* 
burger : trb. d. Bau u. d. Wachst. d. Zellhaute, Jena, 1882. Dafert : Landw. 
Jahrb. 1885. Id, ibid. 1886. Arthur Meyer : B.Z. 1886. Id. Ber. 4, 1886. I 4 . 

Unters. iib. d. StarkekOmer, Jena, 1895 (contains a very full list of Hteratufe). 
IMlikosch : Unters. iib. d. Bau. d. Starkekbmer, Vienna^ 1887. Krabbe : P.J. 21, 

1890. Binz : Flora, 1882. Dodel : Flora, 1892. BitsohH : Verb. Heidelbg. 
N.F. 6, No. 1, 1893. Id. ibid. N.F. 7, 1903. Salter : P.J. 32. 1898. Winkler : P.J, 
32. 1898. Hugo Fischer : Cohn’s Beitr. 8, 1902. Czapek : Biochemie d. Pdanzen, 
Jena, 1905, 1, pp. 307 sqq, 

192. Meserve^ceUidaae, Sachs : B.Z. 1862. Godfrin : Ann. Sci. Nat., s^r.^VII., 
19. 1884. Heinricher : Flora, 1888. Reiss : Landw. Jahi^b. IS, 1889. E. Schulze : 
Ber. 1889. HaMutann : .21, 1890. Sohaar : Sitzb. Wien, 99. Grdss : Bot. Obitr. 
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70, IW* Cfei«|>el: : [Ifl], 1, pp. 325 aqq, loler : %. lOergebBifis^ 

d. Pfla«l®dnohemie, Braunschweig, 1908, 1, pp. 65 sqq. t 

/ 

193. Inylin. Sachs : B.Z. 1864, pp. 25 ^q, BranM : Bas Xpidin, i!Ci|||iiioh, 
1870. Bragandorfl ; Materialien zn einer Monographie d. Ihulins, St. Betersbg. 
1870. HugoFiscaier: l.c. [191]. 


194. Cf. Heffer : Physiology, 1, pp. 457 sqq.^ and the literature there cited. 

195. The first and second [German] editions of this trork contain the incorrect 
statement that the reserve-protein of succulent storage tissues is represented by the 
protoplasm in the storage-cells. As a matter of fact, the bulk of the nitrogenous 
reserve-material (amides, amino-acids and proteins) is contained pi solution m the 
cell-sap of the storage elements. It is nevertheless quite likely, that when such 
storage- tissues are depleted, some constituents of the disorganised protoplasts are 
mobilised in order to serve as plastic materials ; but this statement applies equally 
to the dry storage- tissues of seeds and fruits. 


196. Crystalloids. P. Cohn ; Jahrb. Schles. Ges. 1858, pp. 72 aqq. Ifiigeli : 
Sitzb. Bair. Akad. 2, 1862. A. F. W. Schimper : Ob. d. Proteinkiiatalle d. P|anzen, 
Strassburg, 1879. Heinricher : Ber. 1891. Zimmermann : Beitr. 7. Morph, u. 
Physiol, d. Pflanzenzelle, 1 and 2. Stock : Cohn’s Be>r. 6, 1892. Heinripher : 
P.J. 36, 1900. Sperlich : Beih. Bot. Contr. 21, 1906. 

197* Ale urone-grains. Th. Hartig : B.Z. J855, p. 881. Pfeffer : P.J. 8, pp. 
419 sqq. Wakker : P.J. 19. Werminski : Ber. 1888. Tschirch : Bot. Centr. 
31. Tschirch and Kritzler : Ber. Beutsch. Pharm. Go.s. 10, 1900. Ladtke : P.J. 
21. G. Haberlandt : Ber. 1890. 


198. Hirsoh : Ber. 1 890. Hirsoh bnngs forward a niimbei ol fresh cases confirm- 
ing the conclusions arrived at by the author, in the first edition ot the pi’esent work, 
regarding the general principles of construction of endosperms and analogous storage - 
tissues, but makes n^ mention of the tact that his leading i-esults had been anticipated 
six years previously. 

it 

199. Tschirch : Angewandte Anatomie, p. 469. Holfert ; Flora, 1890. 

200. Kraus : Abb. Naturf. Ges. Halle, 16, 1882 and 1884. Id Ann. Buit. 13, 
1896. Knoch ; Bibl. Bot. No. 47, 1899. 

201. Semander : K. 8venska Handl 41* J906, and the literature there cited. 


202. A. F. W. Schimper : Bie WechselheziehttJ'^ 
im trop. (Bot. Mitt, aus d. Tropen, No. \ 
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1888, 
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203. Ch. Darwin : Fertilisation of Orcliids, London, 1885. Crttger : Joum. Linn 
8oc. 8, 1865. G. Haberlandt : Sinnesorgane im Pflanzenreioh zur Perzeption meoh 
Rmze, Leipzig, 1901, pp. 64 and 65. Porsch : Ost. Bot. Zeitschr, 1906, 1908 and 1 w/ 
Id. Orchidkoeae, in Von Wettstein : Ergebn. d. Bot. Exped. d. K. Akad. d. Wiss 
nach Sfidbrasilien (Benkschr. Wien. Akad. 79, 1908). Id. Text to Kny’s Bot 
Wandtafeln, 111 and 112 (Berlin, 1908). 


204. Janse : Ber, 4, 1886. Fritz MiiUer, in H. Miiller: Befruchtung d. Blumeh, 

1873, p, 86. P^ig ; XJg. 6. 

205. WiUe ; K. Svenska Handl. 11, 1885. Hanstein : P.J. 24» 1892. Hansen : 
Mitt. Neapel, 2, 1893. Be Baty ; Vergl. Morph, tu Biol. d. P|ze, Leipzig. 1884, 
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pp. Zlm- BraW* •• Ao^. Belg. 27, 1885. CtautrteB,: Etude ohiraiqae 4u 

glyooge^e, 1895. 

200. MdlW : Die Pil^igarten einiger aud-amerikanischer Ar^eisen {Bot. Mitt* 
aiis d. Tropen, No. 6), Jena, 

’ 207. Pfeflfer !* Physiology, 1, pp. 11^ sqq, Wiesaer : Sitzb. Wien, 7«. J879. 
Wiesaer and Mdiisch^: ibid. 98 , 1889. Lietzmaaa : Flora, 1887. 

208. liuerssen : B.Z. 1873. Id. Sitzb. Naturf. Ges. Leipzig, 1875. 

209. C'f. Kiitin : Flora, 1889, p. 487. Kuhn’s plant is a species of Nephrodium, 
closely related to N. stipellatum, Hk.; his material wau collected by Goebel near 
Tjibodas in J^va. The authors specimens were collected in the gorge of the 
Tjiapus at the foot of Saiak, near Buitenzorg. [Similar pneumatophores occur in 
various other species of Nephrodium The translator is at present engaged upon an 
investigation of these organs in the case of several Jamaican members of the 
genus. ] 

210. Baoiborski : Flora, 87. 1900. 

211. Stahl : B.Z. 1894. F. F. Blackman : Phil. Trans. 186 B, 1895. 

212. Areschoug ; Engler’s Jahrb. 2, 1882. 

213. Tschirch : Linnaea, N.F. 9, pp. 154 

214. Boebel : Pflanzenbiologische Schilderungen, 2, 1891, p. 268 (water plants). 
The tufted appendages of fhe leaves of many Pgdostemaceae are likewise compared 
to gills by (ioebel; but the structures in question contain numerous chloroplasts 
and abundance of starch, and must consequently be regarded as accessory photo* 
.synthetic organa, as Warming points out and Goebel himsfelf admits. Even in a 
botanicaj sense, a structure should not be termed a gill-organ, unless it is actually 
I'espiratory in function. 

215. The term “ aerenchyma ” was introduced by 8chenck, who restricted it to 
those ventilating tissues of secondary origin whioh are homologous with cork. The 
author agrees with Goebel (l.c. [214], p. 256), that it is preferable to define the 
scope of this term from the ecological or anatomico-physiological, rather than from 
the oiitogenetio standpoint. 

216. Rosanoff : B.Z. 1891 (Desmanthus). Goebel : Ber. 1886 (Sonneratia). 

Jost : B.Z. 1887. Schenck : Flora, 1889 (Avicennia and Lagunoularia). Id. P.d. 
20, 1889. Karsten : Bibl. Bot. No, 22, 1891. pp. 46 sqq. Wider : P.J. 32, 1898. 
Wieler throws doubt upon the ventilating fimction of aerenchyma, on quite insufficient 
grounds. ^ * 

217. Cf. Giirtler : Ub. interzell. Haarbildungen, insbes. iib. d.^og. inneren Haare 

H Nympheaceen u. Menyanthoideen (Inaug.-J)iss.), Beylin, 1905, and the literad)tfre 
there cited. v ^ 

218. Westermaier ; Zur Kenntniss d. Pneumatophoren, Freiburg i. d* Schw,, 
1900. 

219. The term “ Jjneumathode,” signifying any exten||Si,l opening of the irontilatidg 
^system, is due to Jost (l.c. [116]). 

220* SiamcUa, Von Mdil : B*Z* 1856. Unger : Wien, 25, 1857. Cl« 

ttilley ( P.J. 2, 1872. Schwendener : Monatsber. Bes^ Akad. 1881. 
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landt ; P. J. 17, 1886. Id. Flora, 1887. Leitgeb : Mitt. Bot, In«t, Qvm. S#i»efbr J 
P.J. 19. KoW : Bot. Centr. 64, 1892. ScheUanbeig : B.Z. 1896. P, Dwrwin : 
Phil. Trans. 190 B, 1898. Id. Proc. Roy. Soc. 66, 1898. Westerma^ jFe^tschr. 
fiir Schwendener, Berlin, 1899. Copeland : A.B. 16, 1902, Porscb : B; SpaltoS- 
nungsapparat im Lichte d. Phylogenie, Jena, 1906. This treatise contains many 
interesting observations and also a very complete list of the literature pealing with 
the structure, function and distribution of stomata. Von Iplntteilberg : Engler’s 
Jahrb. 38, 1907. 

[220a. The “lines of attachment” (Wandansdtze) are the apparent lines of 
insertion of the outer tangential walls of the adjoining epidermal cells on the dorsal 
walla <>f the guard -cells. Actually, they are — as was pointed out by 8chwendener 
hiipfii^f (Oes. Bot. Mitth. p. 44, foot-note) — ^the horizontal projectioi?^ of the sharply 
curved edges of these tangential walls, where they bend inw^ards in order to insert 
themselvels upon the dorsal guard-cell- walls, J 

221. Westermaier : Monatsber. Berlin. Akad. 1881. 

222. Brown and Escombe : Phil, Trans. 193B, 1900. 

223. When considering stomata as minute perforations of a septum, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that the cross-section of the pore is elliptical. Diffusion takes place 
with equal velocity through elliptical and circular apertures of the same cross- 
sectional area. In order, therefore, to estimate the relative rates of diffusion through 
stomatic pores of different sizes, it is necessary to calculate the diameters of circular 
openings of the same cross-sectional area. The velocities of diffusion will then be 
directly proportional to these diameters. 

224. Merget : C.R. 87, p. 293. Stahl : B.Z. 1894. P. Darwin : Proc. C'ambr. 
Phil. Soc. 9, 1897. Id. B.G. 37, 1904. 

225. |[N.B. — This note applies to Section 4 of Ch. IX., not to Section 3 as inad- 

vertently suggested in the text,] Pfitzer : P.J. 7, 1870. Tschirch : Linnaea, 
N.F., 9, 1881. Id. Abh. Bot. Ver. Brandenburg, 28, 1881. Wilhelm : Ber. 1883- 
Volkens : Die Flora d. agyptisch-arabischen Wiiste, Berlin, 1887, pp, 49 inqq* Gilg : 
Engler’s Jahrb. 22, 1891. Wulff ; Ost. Bot. Zeitschr. 1898. » 

226. G. Haberlandt : Ic. [8], 

227. G. Haberlandt : Flora, 1887. 

228. Krans : P-d. 4, 1866, Mahlert : Bot. C’cntr. 24, 1886. Klemm : P.J. 
17, 1886. Porsoh : l.c. [220]. 

229. G.'Habbrlandt : P.J. 17, 1886, pp. 467 sgq. 

230. Deitgeb : Sitzb. Wien, 1880. Voigt: B.Z. 1879. Kamerling : Flora, 
1^97 (Erg.-Bd). 

231. BeHecke : B.Z. 1892. 

232. A. WeisB ; P.J. 4. 

233. Pomch ; Sitzb. Wien, 102, 1903. 

234. Stahl : B.Z. 187.3. G. Haberlandt : Sitzb. Wien, 1875. Ktobahn : Ber 
1883. Id. Jena. Zeitschr. 17 (N.F. 10), 1884. Devanx : Ann. SoL Nat., s<^r. VIIL 
12,..1900. Devaux erroneously regards the regulation of transp|?atoTy activity m 
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the prmtiipftl function of lenticek Of. Note 28 in tho^ted [Germftu] edition 
of this Wk (it. 427). 

f 235. HumiK : B.Z. 1898, and the litenature there cited. 

236. Leitgeb : Benkschr. Wipn, 2$, 1664, pp. 204 . A. F. W. Schixnper ; 

Bot. Ontr. 17, 1684, p. 276, Janozewski : Ann. Sci. Nat. 2, 1885. Jos. MtUler ; 
Sitzjb. Wien, 109, iOOO. 

237. Frank : Entstehung d. IntcToellularraume, Leipzig, 1867. Id. Beitr, z. 
Fflanzen^hysiologie, Leipzig, 1868. 

238. Strasburger 5, pp. 297 8qq. Pfltzer : P.J. 7, pp. 533 sqq. Rauter : 
Mitth. Steiermlu 2, 1870. G. Haberlandt : Mitth. Steiermk. 1880. 


239. Most of the early anatomists employed the term “ gland ” somewhat indis- 
oriminately, often identifying structures as glandular organs on very superficial 
grounds. Link was the first to point out, that no structure ought to be termed a 
gland unless it is really secretory in function. A fairly precise definition of glands 
is to be found in Meyen (t)b. d. Seoretionsorgane d. Pflanzen, 1837), although that 
author still includes guard-cells and stinging-hairs under that name. Unger (Anat. 
u. Phys. d. Pflanzen, 1855) reckons both uni- and multicellular excretory organs 
among glands. 

Among more recent authors, Ue Bary proposes to restrict the term gland to 
dermal secretory organs, and to call, internal glands “ intercellular secretory reser- 
voira ” (Oomp. Anat. p, 92, pp, 133 sqq,). Evidently De Bary’s standpoint is a purely 
morphological5[one ; and his suggestion, if carried out, would lead to the artificial 
separation of structures which are closely related both physiologically and anatomi- 
cally. As a matter of fact, the term internal gland has been used in its original sense 
by seWal authors since De Bary’s objection was published {e.g. by Unger [Anat. 
Unters. iib, einige Sekretionsorgane d, Pflanzen], and Sachs [Lectures]. 

240. “Unger : Sitzb. Wien, 28, 1858. De Bary : Comp. Anat. pp. 50 sqq, and 
376 sqq. Moll : Versl. Akad. Amst,, s6r. II., 16, 1880. Volkens : Janr. Bot. Gart. 
Beiiin, 2, 1883. Potoni6 ; Sitzb. Naturf. Berlin, 1892. Gardiner : Proc. Camb, 
Phil. Soc. 6. G. Haberlandt : Sitzb. Wien, 103. 1894. Id. ibid. 104, 1895. Id. 
Ber, 12, 1894. Id. P.J..80, 1897. Id. B.Z. 1898. Nestler : Sitzb. Wien, 106, 1896. 
Id. ibid. 108, 1899. Id, Ber. 17, 1899. In the first of the above-cited papers, Neatler 
cast doubt *upon the author’s interpretation of^-the olavate hairs of Phoseolus as 
hydathodes, suggesting tentatively that the exudation of water from the leaves 
of this plant might take place through the s^mata ; in his two later papers, however, 
Nestler records his entire agreement with the author’s views. Spanjer (B.Z. 1898) 
denies the existence of epidermal hydathodes (trichome-hydathodes), and also 
attempts to disprove the active r61e of the protoplasts in various coses, (Of. G. 
flabedandt’s remarks in B.Z. 1898, p. 177). Von Minden : Bibl. Bot. No. 46, 1899. 
L^pdsohkin ; Mora, ^0, 1902. Lepesohkin concludes, on quite insuf5cient grounds, 
that hydatho4^s are superfluous structures, the existence of which at the present 
time is largely a matter of hereditary tendency.** AraaolM>ng : Bibl. Bot. No. 56, 
1902. Molboh : Ber. 1903. Krafit ; 8yst.-anat. Untexe. d. Blattstruktur b. d* 
Menispermaceen (Inaug.-Diss. Erlangen), Stuttgart, 1907* 

« 241. Sdurifel : MttL Gm. 0. Haberlandt ; P.J. 34 1897. Ooebel : Flora, 
1897. Hioom : A.B. 11, 1897. 


U 241a. HydMet lobeliaeeae (p^495). Tiwett : gto. IB, 1907. 
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242. Saavageau : Jcllm. d. Bot. 1890 (three papers). Id. ibid. 1894. Id. Sui!’ 
lea feuilles de quelques monoootyledones aquatiques, Paris, 1891. MixidA : l*c* 
{240]. Wailirowsky : Piinfstiiok’s Beitr. 1898. 

243. Volkens : Flora d. agyptisoh-arabischen Wuste, 1887, pp. 27 sqij[. Mariotll f ^ 
Bar. JJ, 1887 (Tamarisoineae). 

, 244. Waldner : Mitth. Steiermk. 1877 ^Saxifragaceae). Volkens : Ber. 2, 1884, 
and WoTonin : B.Z. 1886 (Plumbaginaceae). 

246. Treub : Ann. Buit. 8, 1889 (Spathodea). Lagerheim : Ber. 9, 1891 ( Joch- 
roma). Kraus : Flora, 1896 (Erg.-Bd.) (Parnaentiera). Koorders : Ann. Buit. 14, ^ 
1897. Sbibi^ts : Bot. Centr. 88, 1900. SvedaUus : Flora, 96. 1906. 
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246. Ch. Darwin : Insectivorous Plants, London, 1876. Pflifier : Landw. 
Jahrb. 6, 1877. De Bary : Comp. Anat, pp. 100, 101, 374. Goebel : Pflanzenbio- 
logische 8childerungen,‘ 2, V. 1891. Arthur Meyer and Dewdvre : Bot. Centr. 40, 1894, 
G.*^Haberlandt : Sitzb. Wien, 104, 1895, pp. 92 sqq. Vines : A.B. 11 and 18. Lily 
Huie : Q.J.M.S., 39, 1897. Rosenberg : Physiologisch-cytologische Unters. iib. 
Drosera rotundifolia, Upsala, 1899. Clautriau : M6m. cour. Acad. Belg. 59, 1900 
(Nepenthes). G. Haberlandt : Sinnesorgane iiu Pflanzenreich, Leipzig, 1901, pp. 
94 sqq. 

247. Tangl : Sitzb. Wien, 92. 1885. G. Haberlandt : Ber. 8, 1890. Brown 

and Morris : J.0.8. 1890. PfeiTer : Sitzb. saohs. Akad. 1803. Hanstein : Flora, 
1894 (Erg.-Bd.). Griiss : Ber. 18, 1895. Id, Landw. Jahrb. 1896.^ Linz : P.J. 
1896. ' # 

248. The author’s views regarding the diastase-secreting activity 6!f the aleurone- 
layer of Grasses have met with opposition in various quarters. The principal objec- 
tions have already been discussed in the third [German ] edition of this work ^Note 
10, p. 476). It is unnecessary to repeat or supplement the arguments there put 
forward, as they have not yet been met by the author’s opponents. ^ 

249. Nectaries. Behrens : Flora, 1879. Bonnier : Ann. Sci. Nat., s^r. VI., 8, 
1879. Wilson : Unters. Ttib. 1, 1881. Siadler : Beitr. z. Kenntn. d. Nektarien 
(Diss.), Zurich, 1886. A. F. W. Schimper ; Die Wechselbeziehungen zw. Pflanzen 

и. Ameisen, Jena, 1888 (contains a detailed list of the literature dealing with extra- 
nuptial nectaries). Correns : Sitzb. Wieh, 97, 1888. G. Haberlandt : Sitzb. Wien, 
104, 1896, pp. 100 sqq. Grassniann : Flora, 1884. SchniewinH-Thies : Beitr. 

к. Kenntn. d. Septalnektarien, Jena, 1897 (with many excellent figures). Zimmer* 
iuiann : Ann. Buit. s6r. 11., 3, 1901. Haupt : Flora, 1902. Schwendt : Beih. Bot. 
Centr. 22, 1907. Elsler Sitzb. Wien, 116, 1907. 

« ' ■ I' . 

250. lUyen : Cb. d. Sekretionsorgane d. Pfianzen, Berlin, 1837. HkhSteiu : 
B.Z. 1868. Ranter : Denkechr. Wien, 81, 1821. Reinke : P.J. 10, 1876. De BlW^ : 
Qomp. Anat. pp. 88 sqq. Behrens : Ber. 4, 1886. Tsohiroh : Angewandt© 
tomie, Vienna and Leipzig, 1889, pp. 461 sqq. Id. Die Harze" u. d. Harzbehalto’, 
Berlin, 1900. Tunmann : Ub. d. Sekretdrfisen (Diss.), Leipzig, .1900. Nestlpr : 
Ber. 18, 1900. Id. Sitzb. Wien, 109, 1902. Detto : Flora, 1902. 

261. In the second [German] edition of this work the author maintained (in agree- 
ment with N. J. C. Muller and Hanstein, but in opposition to that seoretio^^ 

always arise in the lumina of glandular cells, and then pass tb^iigh the 
layers of the membrane into the subcuticular glandular cavities. The work of 
Tsohiroh and Tunnuum (ll.c. [260]), howev|^, led him to r^sonsickab the quesi^d^ 
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'With tho rewult th^t now hinds himself on the whole in Urgx'eement with ^ith© 
mnntionsd authors. 

2 $% Volkm : Ber. 8, 1890. 

253. With reference to the c ^so of * Thymus SerpyUmn, Stahl (Manzen u. 
Schnecken, p. 3) maintains thflit the aromatic secretion must at any rat© repel many 
^niinivorotis animals. In his opinion^ the success or failure of a single addition^ 
enemy may bo a matter of the greatest moment to a plant — witness the case of 
Phylloxera and the Vine. Certainly a pest may become very dangerous to a plant, 
if it confines its attention to that particular species, though this very instance of 
Thymus shows that plants may continue to flourish in spite of the ravages of more 
than one specialised pest ; but it is highly improbable that the existence of any 
sj^ecies of planh is ever seriously threatened by omnivorous animals. 

DettO (ffc. [260]) considers that the preceding argument is weakened by the 
fact that only six of the numerous animal foes of Thymus Serpyllum enumerated 
in the text are specialised. The author, on the other hand, thinks that the existence 
of as many as half a dozen specialised pests is sufficient proof of the comparatively 
feeble protective powers of the oil-glands. 

* il* 

264. Tyndall passed air through cylinders of cardboard, soaked in various 
ethereal oils, and then determined its perviousness to thermal radiation in each case. 
By this method, air saturated with the vapour of ethereal oil of roses was found to 
absorb 36 times as much radiant heat as ordinary air. Other values obtained 
by Tyndall were as follows : 


Wormwood 

oil 

- 

- 

- 

- 


41 

Cinnamon 



- 

- 

- 


43 

Lemon 

•1 

- 

- 

- 

- 


65 

Rosemary 

>> 

- 

- 

- 

- 


74 

Camomile 


- 

- 

- 

- 


87 

Cassia 

» 

- 

- 

- 

- 


100 

Anise 

>» 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 352 


Cf. Focke : Kosmos, 6, p. 412. Detto (l.c. [250]) has advanced some weighty argu- 
ments against T> tidin’ s views. 

256. Goebel : Pfianzenbiologische Schilderungen, 2, pp. 232 sqq. Schilling : 
Flora, 1894. Hunger : t)b. d. Funktion d. oberflachl. 8ohleimbildungen im Pflanzeu- 
reich (Inaug.-Diss.), Leyden, IS^O. 

w 

266. Interfial glands. In addition to the above-mentioned treatises by llleyeii 
and Rauter [250], cf. also Frank : Beitr. z. Pflanzenphysiologie, 1868. Von Hdhnel : 
Sitzb. Wien, 86, 1881. De Bary : Comp. Anat. pp. 201 sqq. Tschirch ;*Ang©wandte 
Pfianzenanatomie, pp. 477 sqq. Id. P.J. 25, 1893, Sieck : P.J. 27, 1895. Lutz : 
Bot. Centr. 64, 1895. Solereder : Lc. [47J. 

267. H. Haberlandt : Sitzb. Wien, 107, 1898. Detto ; Flora, 1903. Porech ; 
Ost. B^t. Zeitschr. 1903. Id. Verb. Zool. Bot. (Jes. Wien, 56, 1906. 

^B. Frank : l.c. [256]. Van Tieghgo^ • Arm. Sci. Nat«, s4r. V., 16, 1872- ^rtoil : 
C.R, 1866-7. F. Thomas : P.J. 4. De Bary : Comp. Anat. pp. 201 sqq. and 404 
Hfibius : P.J. 16, 1886. Tschirch : Angewandte Pflamsenanatomie, pp. 477 
sqq. Id. Die ^Harze u. d. Harzbehaltes, Berlin, 1900. Id. Ber. 1901. J. Moi^tor i 
Z^bschr. allg. OsL Apotheker-vereins, 1896. SchwabacSl i Ber. 1899-1900. 
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269. The Btatements of De Bary (Comp. Aaat. p. 443) aaid (Angew. 

I^tanzeip/nat. pp. 487 s^q.) oonoeming the oourse of the reHin-paasages in Pinua and 
Juniperua are incorrect. 

260. 0e Bary : ‘ Comp. Anat. pp. 146 sqq. Tschirch : Angew. Pflani^nanat. 
pp. 472 aqq. Id. Festschr. f. Sohweudener, 1899. Molisch : Gmndriss einer Hiato- 
ohemie d. pflanzl. Oenussmittel, Jena, 1891. Zaoharias : B.Z. 1879. Beithold : 
Htudie ilb. Protoplasmamechanik, Leipzig, 1886, pp. 25 sqq, Froembling : Bot. 
Centr. 65» 1896. Biermann : Arch. f. Pharmacie, 236, 1898. Solereder : »l.c. [47]. 
B. MUUpr : Ber. 23, 1906. Further, as yet unpublished results obtained by Miiller 
(working in the Graz Botanical Institute) are briefly summarised in the text. 

261. Bippel : Verb. Rheinl. u. Westf. Sachs : Sitzb. Wien, 1859. Engler : 
B.Z, 1871. De Bary : Comp. Anat. p. 148, 153. Berthold : Unterg. z. Physiol, d. 
pflanzl. Organisation, 1, Leipzig, 1898 (gives many data concerning the distribution 
of tannin in the plant- body). Solereder : l.c. [47]. 

262. .Heiflficher : Mitth. Graz, 1888. Guignard : C.R. Ill (1880) and 117 (two 
papers). Id. Joum. de Bot. 1893. Spatzier : P.J. 25, 1893. Schweidler : Ber. 
23, 1905. 

263. Crystal-sacs. Sanio : Monatsber. Berl. Akad. 1857. Hanstein : ibid. 
1859. Holzner : Flora, 1864 and 1867. Hilgers : P.J. 6, 1867. Schroff : Beitr. 
z. naheren Kenntn. d. Meerzwiebel, Vienna, 1865. Rosanoff : B.Z. 1865 and 1867. 
Pfltzer : Flora, 1872. J. MflUer : Anatomic d. Baumrinden, Berlin, 1882, pp. 
420 sqq. 431-5. Kny ; Ber. 1887. Stahl : Jena. Zeitschr.'22, 1888. Kohl ; Anat.- 
phys. Unters. d. Kalksalze u. Kieselsaure i. d. Pflanze Marburg, 1889 (with an 
exhaustive list of literature). Id. Bot. Centr. 67, 1876. Fuchs : Ost. Bot. Zeitschr. 
1898. Rothert : B.Z. 1900. Id. and Zalenski: Bot. Centr. 80, 1899. Von Outtenberg : 
Sitzb, Wien, 111, 1902. Lewin : Ber. 18, 1900. MObius : Ber. 23, 1905. KnoU : 
ISitzb. Wien, 114, 1905. 

264. CysiolitJis. Schacht : Abh. Senck. Ges. 1, p. 133. Weddell : Ann. Soi. 
Nat., s6r. IV., 2, p. 267. Richter : Sitzb. Wien, 76, 1, 1877, Penzig : Bot. Centr. 
8, 1881, p. 393. Giesenhagen ; Flora, 1890. Id. Ber. 9, 1891. Zimmermann : 
Ber. 9, 1891. Mdbius : Ber. lib. d. Senckenbergische naturf. Ges. in Frankfurt 
a. M. 1897. Solereder : l.c. [47 ]. K. Fritsch ; Wiesner- Festschrift, Vienna, 1908. 

265. Silica-deposits, Mettenias : Abh. s^hs. Ges. 7, 1864. Rosanoff : B.Z. 
1871. Carlo : B.Z. 1881. Warming : ^Itudes sur la famille des Podostemac^es, 
Copenhagen, 1881-8. Kohl: l.c. [263,1889]. Marktanner*Tumeretscher : Sitzb. 
wjieii, 91, 1885. KOlpin Ravn : Bot. Tidsskr. 21, 1897. Marktanner-Tumeretscher 
regarded the si)herical cell-masses discovered by him in the leaf of Loranthus euro- 
paeus as water-storing mucilaginous bodies; their siliceous character was first 
recognised bl Kdlpin Ravn. Solereder : l.c. [47]. Mdbius : Wiesner-Festechnft, 
Viemia, 1908. 

‘266. Kohl’s suggestion (Lc. [265]), that the stegmata of Palms, Orchids, etc., 
act as valves which allow water to pass from bast-fibres into the interc^ul^ spaces 
in the adjacent parenchyma, but prevent it from travelling in the opposite direction, 
is entirely unsupjxjrted by evidence. * 

It 

267. Guignard : Ann, Sci. Nat., s6r. VII„ A6, 1892. 

268. Dingier : I>ie Bewegung d. |>flanzl. Fhigorgane, Munich, 18§9. 

269. Von Wahl ; BibL Bot No. 40, 1897. 
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270, A. Wp. W, SoMmper : Die IMomalayiseh% Stran(teora, Jena, l$dl, pp. 
164 KdlpiU Jtova : Bot. Tidsskr. 19» 1894. ' 

'271. The following is a selection 1^]^m the extensive literature on hygroscopic 
in^fihmmsrns. K|!p>iis : P.J. 6, 1866. Steinllrinok ; Unters. iib. d. anat. Ursaeheii 
d. Axlfapringens d. Friichte (Inftg.-Diss.) Bonii, 1873. Id. Ber. 1888, Id. Verb. 
Nat. Ver. Preuss. Bheinl. 47, 1891. Id. Flora, 1891. Id: Ber. 1895. Id. Bot. Jaarb, 
7, 1895. Id. Flora, 1897. Id. Festschr. f. Sqbwtnidener, Berlin, 1899. Id. und 
SohinE : Flora, 98, 1908. Zimmermann : P.J. 12, 1881. Id. Ber. 1883. Tsohiroh : 
P. J. 18, 1882. Rathay : Sitzb. Wien, 83, 1881. Firtsdi : Ber. 1, 1883. SiehholE : 
P.J. 17, 1885. Sohinz ; Unters. iib. d. Mechanismus d. Aiifspringens d.. Sporangien 
u. Poliensacke, Zurich, 1883. Sohrodt : Flora, 1885. Ledeto du Sablon : Ann. 
8ci. Nat., s6r. VII., 1, 1885. Id. ibid. 2, 1885. Sohwendener : Sitzb. Berl. 1887. 
Id. ibid. 1899.^' Id. ibid. 1902. Taliew : tfb. d. hygrosk. Gewebe d. Oompositen- 
Pappus, Kazan, 1894 (abstract by Rothert in Bot. Centr. 78, 1895). Ursprung : 
P.J. 88, 1903. Hirsoh : Bewegungsmechanismus d. Oompositen-Ptopus (Diss.), 
Wiirzburg, 1901. Colling : Das Bewegungsgewebe der Angiosperm**Staubbeutel 
(Inaug.-Diss.), Berlin, 1905. Schneider : Der Offnungsmechanismus d. Tulipa- 
anthere, Altstatten, 1908 (contains a very complete list of literature). 

272. Coheaion-mecJianisms. Steinbrinck : Ber. 16 (1897), 16 (1898), 17 (1899), 
19 (1901), 20 (1902), 31a (1908) (cf. Tschirch : l.c. [271]), and 32 (1909). 
Sohrodt: Ber. 16 (1897). Kamerling: Bot. Centr. 72 (1897) and 73 (1898). Id. Flora, 
1898. Ursprung : P.J. 38, 1903. 

273. Oad : B.Z. 1880. 

274. Ch. Darwin : l.c. [203]. G. Haberlandt : Sinnesorgane im Phanzenreich z. 
Perzeption inechaiiischer poize, Leipzig, 1901, pp. 62 sgq. [2nd ed., 1906]. 

275. Pfeifer : Physiologische Untersuchungen, 1, 1873. G. Haberlandt : Lc. 
[274]. 

276. Pfeffer (Lc. [275], p. 86) states that all the parenchymatous cells in the 
staminal filaments of Centaurea Jacea have thin walls (apart from the outer epi- 
dermal walls) ; the author’s observations do not agree with this statement. 

277. De Vries ; Arb. Wiirzb. 1, 1874. Ch. Darwin : Climbing plants, London, 

1875.^ G, Haberlandt : l.c. [274]. Pitting : P.J. 38, 1903. Ricca : Malpighia 
17,n903. ^ 

278. Briicke : Arch. f. Anat. u. Physiol. 1848. Pfeifer : l.c. [275]. Id. Phy- 
siology, 8, pp. 134 aqq. Id. Abh. s^hs. Ges. 30, 1907. Ch. Darwin : The Power of 
Movement of Plants, London, 1880. Sohwendener : Sitzb. Berl. lib7 and 1898. 
Jost : P.J. 31, 1898. G. Haberlandt : Aim. Buit. 1898 (Suppl. II.). M6him : 
Festdohr. f. Sohwendener, 1899. Pantanelli : Atti. Soc. Nat. Modena, s^r. IV., 
2^1901. WiedAiheim : P.J. 40. 

?79. G. Haberlandt : BioL Centr. 16, 1905. Li this paper the author has demon- 
strated that terms such as “ sense-organ,” sensitiii^ness,” “ sensatioh,*’ per- 
ception,’* etc., may be legitimately used in the comparative physiology of animals 
^d plants, Wen when one is only concerned with the ;^y8ioal aspect of stimulation 
and response ; the possibility that psychical processes also involved, can neither 
be proved nof disproved in the case of lower animals ai^ plants, and is in any ca#© 
of secondary interest to the physiologist. €^. also G| H4biorUuidt : Aiinan‘4eh 
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f ISSu Akad d. Wim\ in Wien, 58, 1908; and Warwm Polowaww : Methodologieohes z, 
Broblem d. Rek^olieinungen, Jena, 1909. • 

The psychology or psychobiology recently developed on Lamarckian 

lines by Panly, Prano6, Wagner and others, involves a logical fallacy ; for^f^s one 
thing to admit the possibility of a psychical aspect of animal and vegetable life, 
^but quite another to suggest that tjie innumerable physiological and morphological 
adaptations of organisms, and all their self-regulating processes, are purposeful, in 
the sense in which this term is applied to the actions of an intelligent being. 

280. Noll : Naturw. Rundschau, 1888. Id. Das Sinnesleben d. Pflanze (Lecture 
at the Jahresfest d. Senck. Ges. in Frankfurt a. M., 1896). 

281. Of. G. Haberlandt : l.c*. [274], and the literature there cited. 

a- 

282. Heifer : Unters. Tub. L 1888. G. Haberlandt : l.c. [274], pp. 126 sqq^ 
Borzi : Contrib. alia Biologia vegetale, 8, 1903. 

283. Fitting (P.J. 88, 1903) has recently found, that the supposedly insensitive 
dorsal surface of Cucurbitaceous (and other domi ventral) tendrils is sensitive to contact ; 
stimulation of this side does not lead to curvatture, but prevents curvature from being 
induced by stimulation of the ventral surface. Fitting believes that both surfaces 
possess the same kind of contact irritability. If this view is correct, it would seem 
rather strange that tactile pits are generally confined to the ventral surface ; indeed, 
this fact might be adduced as an argument against the perceptive function of the 
pits, were it not that Fitting himself (l.c. p. 560) points out that, in the case of 
Cucurbitaceous tendrils, stimulation of the dorsal side often only diminishes the 
curvature induced by stimulation of the ventral side, a result which suggests that 
this surface is the less sensitive of the two. Moreover, Pfeffer has found tactile 
pits on the dorsal side of the tendrils in Bryonia, and it is probable that the same 
state of things prevails in other Cucurbitaceae. 

284. Ch. Darwin : l.c. [277]. Heffer : l.c. [282]. G. Haberlandt : l.c. [274], 
pp. 149 sqq. 

285. Ch. Darwin : Insectivorous plants, London, 1876. Pfeffer : l.c. [282], 
p. 543. G. Haberlandt : Lc. [274], pp. 119 sqq. 

286. G. Haberlandt : lc. [274], >>p. 17 sqq. Id. Physiol. Pfianzenanatomie 
(2^ ed.), 1886, p. 479. 

287. Ch. Darwin : Lc. [274]. G. Haberlandt ; lc. [274 J, pp. 63 sqq. (2nd j^ed.). 
VojH Gnttenberg : fSitzh. Wien, 117, 1908. The antennae of some species of Catase- 
tum are constructed after the pattern of tactile bristles. 

f 

288. Unger : Anal. u. Phys. d. Pflauzen, 1855, p. 419. Kabsoh : B.2. 1861 
G. Haberlandt : lc. [274], pp. 24 sqq. 

288. G. Haberlaiidt : l.o. [274]. pp. 32 sqq. 

290. 0. fikberlandt : l.c. [274], pp. 154 sqq. 

291. G. Haberlaiidt : l.c. [274], pp. 109 sqq. 

292. Morten : Nonv. M6m. Aoad. Sci. Brux. 14, 1884. G. Habwiaildt ; l-o- 
[274], pp. 47 sqq. 

293; Ch. Zhirwin : l.o. [274]. G. Haberlandt : lc. [274], pp. 71 m- 

r. 
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2M. Kalifidi ; Ijc. [288], pp. 38 H. : Alpeiibluiueii, Lelpdg, 1881. 
G. MbmmM : U. [274J, p. 34, K. Lilisbauer : hJitisK Wieif 114, 1006. Britim: 
Uniers. «b. 8tos^kbarkeit (Inaug.-Distj.), Leipzig, 1908. Both Linsbauer and 
Bmim regai*d the staminal haiife the Oynare? isrtimnlators, and not as actual 
organs of perception. Of. G. HaMandt : U\ [274], pp. 46-7. 

295. [For stamuial haiii Dentaurea Jaoea cf. also Kny’s Wandtafeln, Bl. 105 
and text, pp. 480-482.] 

296. G. Haberlaadt : l.o. [274 J, pp. 101 

297. Cohn : Cohn’s Beitr. 1, 1861. Goebel ; Pflaii/ienbiologischo fc5childerungen, 
2, 1891, p 72. G. Haberlandt : Lc. [274], pp. 129 sqrj. 

a. 

298. Sydenham Edwards : Curtis’s Bot. Mag. 20, 1804. Oudemans : Versl. m 
Med. Akad. Amst. 9, 1869. Ch. Darwin : l.c. [285]. pp. 259 sqq. Hunk ; Die 
eiektrischen u. Beugungserscheinuiigeii am Blatte d. Dionaea muscipula, Leipzig, 
3876. Batalin; Flora, 1877. Goebel: i.c. [297], pp. 69, 201. Macfarlane : Contrib. 
Bot. Lab. Penn. 1, 1892. G. Haberlandt ; l.c. [274 J, pp. 133 sqq. 

299. Oheeseman : Trans. N.Z. Inst. 6, 1873. Fitzgerald : Ausiraliau Orchids, 
1, Sydney, 1882. Haberlandt : l.c. [274], pp. 85 sqq. 

300. Knight : Phil, Trans. 1806. 

301. Noll : t)b. heterogene Induktion, Leipzig, 1892, pp. 42 sqq. Id. l.c. [280 J. 
Id. P.,r. 34i 1900. Noll was tiie first to suggest that plants might perceive gravita- 
tional stimuli in the sam(^ vay as animals do, namely, with the aid of statocyst- 
like sense-organs ; but he believed that the organs in question were ultra-microscopic 
structures located in the ectoplast. The author and N6mec, on the other hand, both 
arrived independently at the conclusion, that the statocysts of plants consist of 
entire cells, and that most gravitational sense-organs are made up of a number of 
statocysts. Cf. N4mec : Ber. 18 (1900) and 20 (1902). Id. P.J. 38, 1901. G. Haber* 
landt : Ber. 18 (1900) and 20 (1900). Id. P.J. 38 (IU03) and 42 (1906). 

302. F. Darwin and Mss Bateson : A.B. 2, 1888-9. Fitting : P.J. 41 (1905). 

303. The fact that a root with the apical *5 to 1 mm. cut *06: does not curve 
gooiropically, when laid on its side, though^it continues to grow in lengtli, led Ch. 
Darwin to conclude that geotropic sensitiveness is confined to the root-tip. This 
view, which is supported by other facts as well, has been the subject of a considerable 
amount of control ersy. Wiesner found that decapitated roots, on being exposed 
to centrifugal force of 20 g. to 41 g. intensity, curved “ geotropically ’ after some 
time in the region of most active growth he accordingJy denies the localisation of 
geotropic sensitiveness. Czapek, on the other hand, supports Dar\Hn’s theory ; 
but the experiments with glass caps upon wliich his arguments are based, are not 
universally accepted as conclusive. Recently, Piccard has attacked the problem 
in a new way, by causing centrifugal force^j to act in opposite directions upon the 
apex and the growing zone of a root made to revolve around a horizontal axis. This 
result was attained, by affixing the root in such a ma^er that it formed on angle 
with the axis of rotation, a ppint situated between apex and growing zone bfing 
centred on the axis^ Piccard concludes, thal not oidy the root- tip, but also the 
enrire growing zone is capable of perceiving gravitational stimuli/ and that the latter 
is actually the more sensitive of , the two. As both PiciDard’s experimental method 
and his interpretation are open to criticism, the^uthor las repeated his experiments 
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a more eatisfaetory apparatus. He finds, that, in, Vioia* Fhaseolu^ 

fiorus and Lupinus aibus, both apex and growing r^ne are geotropically slihsi^iye, 
the former being by far the more isensitiire of the two, and the curvature of the 
growiis^ zone biing without a doubt largely in<|^ced by secondary stimuJf trans- 
mitted from the apical region. Ch- Darwin’s tows were therefore in tfie main 
correct. Of. 0. Habedandt : P.J. 45, 1908, and thei literature there cited. 

304. Ganlhofer : Sitzb. Wien, 1907. 

305. Tischler : Flora, 94, 1905. 

306. 0. Haberiandt : P.J. 38, 1903. Schroder : Beih. Bot. Ceiitri 16. 1903. 

^7. From unpublished experiments carried out in the Graz Botanical Institute. 

I 308. Samuels : Ost. Bot. Zeitschr. 55, 1905. 

309. Ndmec : Beih. Bot. Centr. 17. 1904. Id. Fjpra, 96, 1906. 

310. Cdesenhagen : Ber. 19, 1901. Schroder : l.c. [306]. 

311. 0. Haberiandt : Sitzb. Wien, 115, 1906. 

312. 0. Haberiandt : P.J. 38 (1903) and 42 (1905). Id. Ber. 26a (1908), 
F. Darwin : Proc. Roy. Soc. 71 B, 1903. Bach : P.J. 44. 1907. 

313. Buder : Ber. ^28, 1908 (Festsohr.). 


314. F. Darwin and Miss Pertz : Proc. Roy. Soc. 73 B, 1904. 


315. Jost (B.Z. 1904, p. 279) exposed roots of Ervum Lens and ootj^fedonaiy 
sheaths of Panioum, for 2 or 3 hours, to centrifugal force of *02,10 05 g. intensity ; 
pronounced curvatures resulted, although the falling starch-grains remained evenly 
distributed. This result in no wise conflicts with the statolith-theory ; for when 
the starch- grains are evenly distributed, it is obviously only the grains adhering 
to the outer walls (i.e. the walls next the periphery of tjje revolving body to which 
the experimental plants are attached) that will exert plpftsure against the ectoplast 
under the influence of the centrifugal force. All the ciJ^atures observed by Jost 
agree with this interpretation. ' 


^ 316. Ch. Darwin : l.c. [278], pp. 5(63 sqq, Rbthert ; Cohn’s Beitr. 7, 18^. 
317. F. Kohl : Die Mechanik d. Reizkrumimmgen, Marburg, 1894. . 


318. 0. Haberiandt : Ber. 22, 1904. Id. Die Lichtsinnesorgane d. Laubblatfer, 
Leipzig, 1905. Id. Sitzb. Wien, 117, 1908. Von Outtenberg : Ber. 190^. SBorhoh : 
Sitzb. Wien, 116, 1907. Seefried : ibid. %ager : Journ. Linn. Soc. 1909. : 


319. Wiesner : Biol. Centr. 19, 1899. 

*320. VdOhting : B.Z. 1888. 

32L 0. Krabbe : P.J. 20, 1889. 

322. It is many years since the author first tentatively suggested that papillosb 
epiderm^ cells might act as conde^ia^g lenses (of. 0« Habe]d|iidt : Din 
Leistungen d. Pflahzengew^he,^ in S^henck’s Handbuch, 2, 1862); at tt^t time, 
however, he believed that the We advantage of jthis Hght- condensation consisted 
in"^ the* increased illumimtion df th§ photosynthetio oeUs. 



^a ^tollitolBr : Borl " 80a, 1908. " 

324. C|0ii]lio|er : Sifeb. iWfen, 117, iW. 

3^5. O. Haberiai^di : #ie lichtsinnesorgane d. Laubblatter, J^ipzig, 1905, pp. 
86 sqq^ M. Ber. 1906. Id. Biol. pe'Oitr, 87, 1^7. Id. B.j. 4fi, 1909.' Kiiiep : Biol. 
Oentr. 87, 1907. l||ird^usen : “Bel*. 19(|7. Qius : Sitzb. Wieri, 116 (1907). Albrecht ; 
Ber. 1^8. Id. Ub. d. Perzeption d, Lichtrichtung i. d. Laubblattem (Inaug.-Diss.), 
Berlin, 1908. 

326. Mention should be made of a curious experiment carried out by Kniep 
(l.c. [325]). The upper surface of l^ves of Tropaeolum minus. Begonia discolor 
and B. heracleifolia were wetted with paraffin oil, with a refractive index of 1 *476, 
The resulting (iistribution of light on the inner epidermal walls was the converse 
of the normal arrangement, Jhere being now a dark central area and a bright marginal 
zone ; the dark spot was, of course central in vertical illumination, but exoentrioally 
situated in oblique hght. The illumination of the inner epidermal wall was therefore 
still differential, and, as a matter of fact, Kniep’s leaves adjusted themselves more or 
less accurately to the prevailing light, even after being wetted with paraffin. Kniep’s 
results by no means conflict with the author’s theory of light- perception ; they , 
merely show that the central portions of the ectoplast on the inner epidermal walt'f 
are not necessarily “ attuned ” to intense light, nor the marginal area to feeble light. ; 
Evidently, the power of perception depends not upon adaptation of the ectoplast 
to bright or dull light, but upon its power of distinguishing between symmetrical 
and asymmetrical illumination ; this pJWer naturally presupposes a general capacity 
for recognising differences of light- intensity. 

327. Eye-spots. Zimmermann : Beih. Bot. Centr. 1894, pp. 161 sqq. (Hammel- 
rclerat). I^gelmann : Pfliiger’s Archiv, 29, 1882. Strasburger : tlber Reduktions- 
teilung, etc., Jena, 1900, p. 193. Wager : Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.) 87, ]9(K). 
Francb : Zeitschr. f. d. Ausbau d. Entwickelungslehre, 1908. 

328. The extensive literature dealing with the transmission of stimuli has been 

carefully compiled, and critically discussed by Fitting : Ergebn. d. Phys. 4 and 5 
(also published as a separate work under the title : J>ie Reizleitungsvorgange b. d. 
Pflanzen, Wiesbadtm, 1907). ^ 

329. Bothert : Cohn’s Beitr, 7, 1896, ]>. 137. Czapek : T\J. 82, 1898, pp. 217 

sqq. 

330. Kretzschmar : P.J. 39, 1903. 

331. Pitting : P.J. 39, RK)3. 

332. Pfeifer : Physiology, 2, 1901, pp. 90 sqq. and 199 sqq. ^ 

333. Tangl ; P.J. 19 1879-81. Id. Sitzb. Wien, 98. Bussow : Sitzb. Borpat, 
6. aardihe* : Arb. Wiirzb. 3. Kienitz-Gerloff : B.Z. 1891. Arthur Meyer : B,Z. 
1896. Id. Ber. 1897. Kuhla : B.Z. 1900. A. W. Wll : Proc. Roy. Soc. 67 B, 
1901. Kohl : Ber. 1900. Strasburger : P.J. 36> 1901. 

334. Pfefter : l.c. [282], p. 524. 

335. G. Haherlimdt : Lc. [274], p. 30. 

336. G. Baherlandt : Lo. [274], p. 106. ^ | ^ 

337. A. W. Hill : Phil. Trans. 149 B, l901, p. lo|i 
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1897. Cf. also Heifer ; Sitzb. saohs. Ges. ][^96. 


339. KSmeo : Die Reizleitung u. d. roizleitendeii Btrukturen b. d. Pftanzen, Jena, 
1901. Id. Biol. Centr. 21, 1902. Cf. also Haberitmdi; : ,^ Biol. Centr. ^ Ber. 
19,1901. Id. Lc. [274], pp. 149 


340. BataUn : l.c. [298]. 


341. G. Haberlandt : Ann. Buit. 1898 (Suppl. II.). 

342. Rothert : Cohn’s Beitr. 7, 1896. 

343. P. W. Oliver : Ber. 1887. 

344. G. Haberlandt : Bos reizleitende System d. Sinnespflanze, Leipzig, 1890 
(and the literature there cited). MacDougal : B.G. 22, 1895. MacDougal adduces 
the following experimental evidence against the author’s theory of stimulus- trans- 
mission in Mimosa. 

1. If water is^ suddenly forced into the out end of a stem, by means of a pump, 
under a pressure of 3 to 8 atm (?), no response follows. Fitting (see below) has 
' |)ointed out, that the result of this experiment does mot really militate against the 
author’s theory, because the water forced in does not move in the secretory sacs, 
btit in the wood- vessels. Fitting himself was unable to force water through the 
rows of secretory sacs under a pressure of ^atm. As a matter of fact, when a stem 
of Mimosa is cut through, the ends of the intact secretory sacs next the cut surface 
qdickly become occluded by plugs of resinous material. This point was explained 
by the author in his above-mentioned treatise (p. 19). 

2. If the base of a cut stem is scraped, so as to expose the secretory sacs, and then 
immersed in a saturated solution of potassium nitrate, — after allowing thp leaves 
to unfold — ^no response follows. In devising this experiment, MacDougal evidently 
started from the erroneous assumption that plasmoiysis could produce a rapid 
fall of hydrostatic pressure in the system of secretory sacs. For stimulation only 
follows upon the sudden deformation of the sensitive cells in the pulvini produced 
by a imve of pressure ; the fall of pressure produced by plasmoiysis is much too 
slow to act as a stimulus. Fitting repeated MacDougal’ s experiment in a modified 
form, and oiScasionally obtained positive results (^.e. a response) ; but microscopic 
examination showed that, in all such cases, the secretory sacs had died after being 
plasmolysed. These instances are therefore really special cases of stimulation by 
poisonous or corrosive substances. This point had also been discussed by the author 
in his above-cited treatise (pp. 61 ^g^g.). 

Fitting : P. J. 99, 1903. Pi^ile Fitting arrives at no definite conclusion regarding 
the mode of stimulus-transmission in Mimosa pudica in this paper, his conclusions 
agree in many points with those of the author. In particular, he thinks it probable 
that the transmission depends upon the “ movement of a liquid in living cells,” 
though he does not clearly specify the cells that are concerned in the process ; in this 
cdnnection it should be borne in mind, that the drop of liquid which suddenly exudes 
when a stem or leaf is cut, is certainly almost entirely derived from the secretory 
sacs. * 

It ahould be noted that, according to the author’s observations (l.c, pp. 63 
the woody cylinder of Mimosa pudica is capable of. transmitting stimuli to some 
extent ; for a traumatic stimulus is still transmitted by a stem iu which the 
continuity of the secretory tissue has been interrupted. The author has endeavoured# 
to give an explanatioif of this*rather remarkable phenomenon in his above- 
mentioned treatise. 
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345. ^L. Linsbaiier : Wieaner Fe^tschttft, 

346. BcMpd. (Biivista di. Sci. Biol. 4, 1899) states, as an objection to the author’s 
theory, that the leaves of Mimosa respond when thh roots are injured, although the 
latter* contain no secretory sacs. According to the author’s c vn observations, 
however, this statement only applies to the lateral roots, the characteristic secretory 
elements being undoubtedly present In the leptome of the main root ; a single 
experiment provides a complete answer to Borzi’s objection. A vigorous young 
plant of IVfimosa pudioa was removed from its pot, and its root-system immersed in 
a vessel filled with tap-water, after the adhering soil had been carefully washed away 
as far as possible. On the following day (T = 22° C.), when the plant had completely 
recovered, several lateral (secondary) roots were carefully cut off, one at a time, 
with scissors (igoluding the uppermost lateral root, the insertion of which was only 
2*5 cm. from the lowermost leaf) ; no response resulted, even when a whole bunch 
of rootlets were severed at once. When, however, the main root was' cut across, 
at a point about 3 -5 cm. below the lowermost loaf, all the leaves, except the two upper- 
most, responded immediately. Response on the part of the leaves to traumatic 
stimulation of a root is therefore evidently correlated with the presence of secretory 
sacs in the latter, and failure to respond with the absence of these cells. 

Dutroohet obtained an immediate response on pouring sulphuric acid over the 
root-system (the author’s erroneous statements regarding this point are corrected 
by Bor^ji), the explanation, no doubt, being that not only the lateral roots, but also 
the main root suffered corrosion. 

A further argument advanced by Bbrzi against the author’s theory is based on 
the fact that transmission of stimuli takes place in the allied genus Neptunia, in which 
both Borzi and Fitting failed to find any secretory sacs. The author has so far 
had nt) opportunity of examining Neptunia oleracea himself ; but in view of his 
experiences with other Leguminosao, he remains sceptical regarding the absence 
of secretory sacs in tlie genus. 

347. Eichler : Sitzb. Berlin, 1886, Kraus : Sitzb. phys.-modiz. Has. Wfirzb. 
1899. Strasburger : P.J. 43, 1906. KranzUn : Ber. 24, 1906. 

348. Sachs : Lectures, pp. 155-6. 

349. Nftgeli : Boitr. 1, 1858, p. 4. Sanio : B.Z. 1863, pp. 357 sqq. Id. RJ. 
9, 1873. Velten : B.Z. 1875, p. 811. G. Haberlandt : Entw. d. mech, Geweb©- 
sysjiems, 1879, pp. 39 sqq. Id. Ber. 1886. Strasburger : Bau u. Wachst. d. Zell- 
haute, 1882, pp. 39 sqq. Id. Leitungsbahnen, Jena, 1891. Krabbe ; Das gleitende 
Wachstum, Berlin, 1886. Mischke : Bot. Centr. 44, 1880. ICriiger : B.Z. 1892. 
Raatz : RJ. 23, ^892. Wieler : Ber. 1886. Nordhausen : Fimfstuck’s Beitr. 2, 
1898. Schoute : Verb. Akad. Amst., s6r. II., 1902. 

360. Th. Hartig ; Forstliohe Kulturpflanzen, Berlin, 1857. Hanstoin : Unters. 
iib. d. Bau u. d. Entw. d. Baumrinde, Berlin, 1853. J. Mbller : Anat. d. Baum- 
rinden, Berlin, 1882. Schwendener : Mechanisches Prinasip, pp. \4^^sqq, Strasburger : 
iSitzb. Berlin, 1890, Id. Leitungsbahnen. ^ 

351. Th. Hartig : l«fe. [350]. B.Z. 1869. Sanio : B.Z. 1863. Wiesner : 
Die Rohstoffe d. Pflanzenreiches, 2nd ed. Leipzig, 1902, Oh. XVIL (Timber, by 
Karl Wilhelm). J. Mdller ; Denksohr. Wien., 1876. 0e Bary : Comp. Anat pp,» 
476 sqq, Strasburger ; Leitungsbahneii (contains a la^ number of fresh observa-| 
ytions on the struo|ure of secondary wood). 

362. The classification of the various components of secondary wood employed 
in the present work is based on that of Banio, which hi^ not yet been surpa<|^ fpr 
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and precision. In addition to the medullary rays, Sanioreoqgnllps fchree 
^ olasees of component elements, riz » : Parenchymatous system — (I) 5Cyl^-paren- 
chynia; (2) Intermediate cells. ^ 11. Fibrous system — (1) Non-septate TOod -fibres 
(libriform cells) ; (2) Septate fibres. III. Tracheal system — (1) Tl^heidefl^; (2) 
Vessels. 

S5S. Lederc du Sahlon : Rev. gen. d. Bot. 1904. Schellenberg : Ber, 28, 1905. 

354. Th. Hartig : B.Z. 1858. A. Fischer : P.J. 22, 1891. 

355. Strashurger (Leitungsbahnen, pp. 486 sqq,) only recognises two types of tissue 
in the woody cylinder, namely, tipcheal tissue and parenchyma, and assumes that 
the mechanical elements are phylogenetically derived from members of these two 
other- systems. It is, of course, quite possible xhat this view is coi^ct, though the 
facts detailed in the text hardly seem to support it. Strasburger’s statement (l.c. 
p. 468, Note) to the effect that the author erroneously derives fibrous tracheides 
from Wood-fibres, on physiological grounds, although the two kinds of cell have 
really nothing to do with one another, is founded on a misconception. Strashurger 
forgets that the present work is written from the anatomico-physiological, and not 
from the phylogenetic point of view. The transitional series in the table on p. 664 
might therefore just as well be read in the opposite direction. Moreover, while the 
author includes all the mechanical elements of the wood in the category of wood- 
fibres, whatever their phylogenetic origin may be, Strashurger restricts this term 
to those fibres which he believes to be derived from xylem-parenchyma ; from 
Strasburger’s jKjiiit cif view, therefore, it would naturally be absurd to attempt to 
derive fibrous tracheides from wood-fibres. As a matter of fact, the author stated 
quite plainly in the first [German] edition of the present work that his transitional 
series must not be interpreted in a phylogenetic sense. 

356. Russow : Bot. Centr. 4, 1883. Of. also Klebahn : Ber. 1, 1883. 

367. Troschel ; Unters. iib. d. Mestom im Holzo d. dikot. Laubbaume (Inaug.- 
Diss.), Berlin, 1879. Erah : ITb. d. Verteil. d. par. Elemente im Xylem u. Phloem 
d. dikot. Laubbaume (Inaug.-Diss.), Berlin, 1883. 

368. P. Schulz : Das Markstrahlengewebe u. seine Bezichungen z. d. leit. Ele- 
menten d. Holzes (Inaug.-Diss.), Berlin, 1882. 

^ 359. Pfeffer : Physiology, 1, p. 262. 

360. A. Fischer : P.J. 22, 1891. 

361. The formation of “ annual ” rings in tropical woody plants is evidently 
a somewhat complicated problem. Of. Reiche : P.J. 30. Ursprung : B.Z. 1904. 
Hottermann ‘ Des Einfiuss d. Klimas auf d. Bau d. Pflanzengewebe, Leipzig, 1907. 

362. Kny : Ub. d, Ditjkenwaohstum d. Holzkorpers in seiner Abhang. v. iiuss. 
Einfl. Berlin, 1882 (and the literature there cited). Wiesner : Sitzb. Wien, 101, 
1892. Id. Ber. 13, 1895. R. Hartig : Holzunteisuchungen, ]^rlin, 1901. tJrspruug : 
Ber. 19, 1901. Id. Beih. Bot. Centr. 19, 1906. Id. Biol. Centr. 26, 1906. Sountag : 
P.J. 39, 1904. Metzger : Naturw. Zeitsohr. f. Forst- u. Landw. 1908. 

363. According to R. Hartig and Sonntag, the white and red wood of Conifers 
differ also m histological characters. In the case of the Spruce, t^e red wood is more 
highly lignified, and the sUt-lih®* cavities of its bordered pits are more ^ongated and 
less u^clined, than those of the white wood ; the stratification of the walls is also 
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in the two oa^es/ ' lt is highly probable that aU these features aie 
"eoi?rdaisd with the physical characteristics of the two forms of wood. 

* 364 %achs r Textbook of Botany (2nd Engl, ed.), p. 813. De Vt as : Flora, 1872, 
p. 24t Id. Arch. merL 11, 1876. Krabbe : Sitzb. Berlin, 1882, pp. . l093 sqq. 
Bussow: Neue DOrptsche Zeitung, 1881. Wieler : P.J..18, 1887. Qnentssoh : 
Flora, 1888. R. Hartig : Unters, a. d. forstbot. Inst. z. Miinchen, 1, 1880. Id. 
Das Polz. a. Nadejiwaldbaume, 1885. .Tost : B.Z. 1891. Jahn : Bot. Ccgitr. 59, 
1894. Itutz : Ber. 18, 1896. Of. also Funfstiick’s Bcitr. 1. 

365. G. Haberlandt : Phys. Pflanzenanat. 1st ed. 1884, p. 371. Id. Ber. 1895. 
Strasburger : l.c. [355], pp. 945 sqq, R. Hartig : Allg. Forst- u. Jagdzeitung, 1889. 
id, ForstJ, na|prw. Zeitsohr. 3, 18t4. P. Schwarz : Physiologisohe Unters. iib. 
Dickenwachstum u. Holzqualitat v. Pinus sylvestris. Berlin, 1899. Uriiq^ning : 
Beitr. z. Anat. u. Jahresringbildung tropischor Holzarten (Inaug.-Diss.), Basle, 
1900. Metzger : Naturw. Zeitsohr. f. Fbrst- u. Landw. 1908. 

Metzger, who is evidently unacquainted with the author’s ecological explanation 
of the formation of annual rings, attempts to refer the structural differences between 
spring- and autumn- wood entirely to mechanical causes. “ With a given expendi- 
ture of material, the maximum of inflexibility can only be attained, if the specialised 
mechanical cells are massed near the periphery of the antiual rings ; the weaker 
conducting elements thus naturally come to take up their position on the inner 
side of the rings, and are consequently produced at the beginning of each vegetative 
season.” According to Metzger, therefore, the conducting tissue appears first, not 
because it is needed early in the season, but merely because it is necessary that the 
mechanical tissue should take up a peripheral position. This inteipretation might 
pass muster, if the woody cylinder were <;omposed of a few very wide annual 
rings. As, however, the converse is actually the case, the annual rings being numerous 
and comparatively narrow, the locatibn of the mechanical tissue in the individual 
rings is a matter of very slight importance from the ecological point of view. This 
coiiclusion may ateo Be directly arrived at from Metzger’s own calculations. He 
considers the case of,ia stem 20 cm. in diameter, to which is to be added an annual 
ring of 3 mm. total diameter, made up of 2 mm. of spring- wood and 1 mm. of autumn- 
wood. Unde/ certain conditions, the original strength of the stem may be expressed 
by the figure 4214*61. If a homogeneous ring 3 ram. ip width is added, the value rises 
to 4596*93, an increase of 382*32 units. If the ring consists of 2 mm. spring- wood 
and 1 mm. autumn- wood, the new value is 4601*36, an increase of 386*74 units, 
or only 4*42 units more than in the first case. If the mechanical tissue were formed 
first and the conducting tissue later, the new value would be 4592*47, an increase 
of 377*86 units, or 8*88 units less than with the converse arrangement. But it 
obviously cannot be of much importance whether the strength of a stem is raised 
fr<tm 4214*61 to 4692*47, to 4596*93 or to 4601*35; the differences between the 
three new values only amount to *1 to *2 per cent., and are therefore. of no ecological 
importance. Moreover, these differences irainish as the girth of the trunk increases, 
, so that the location of the mechanical tissue in the annual rings becomes Itess and 
less important as the tree grows older ; nevertheless, the most recently formed annual 
rings in an aged stem are just as shaiply defined as the oldest ones. Metzger’s att-em])f 
to arrive at a purely mechanical solution of the problem, cannot therefore be regarded 
as a success. 

366. Ba»y:,Veri». Bot. Ver. Brand. 1879. Wilhelm; Ber. 1883. 

367. Saaio : P.J. 8, pp. 401 sqq. * 
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S68. A. Bratut : t)b. d. schiefen Verlauf d. Holzfaser u. d. dadurch bedingte 
Drehung d. St&mme, Berlin, 1854. 

369. Von Mohl : B.Z. 1869. R. Hartig : Lehrb. d. Anat. u. Phys. d. Manzen, 
1891. Sc|iwarz : l.c. [366]. 

370. Schwendener ; 'Lc. [350]. Id. Sitzb. Berlin, 1884. Metzger : Miinchner 
forstl. Hefte, No. 3, 1893. Id. ibid. No. 6, 1894. Schwarz : l.c. [365]. 

371. Ndrdlinger : Die technisohen Eigensohaften d. Holzer, Stuttgart, 1860. 
Wiesner : l.c. [351]. Molisch : Sitzb. Wien, 80, 1879. Id. ibid. 84, 1881. Gauners-^ 
dorfer : ibid. 86, 1882. Temme : Landw. Jahrb. 14, 1885. Prael ; P.J. 19, 1888. 
Wieler ; ibid. 

372. De Bary : Comp. Anat. pp. 618 sqq, (and the literature ther^ cited). Kny : 
Ber. 4, 1886. Rbseler : P.J. 20, 1889. Strasburger : l.c. [355], pp. 393 sqq. Kny’s 
statement to the effect that the “ tracheides ” in the secondary bundles of the 
Dracaeneae and Aloineae are really vessels, is refuted by Roseler ; Strasburger 
confirms Roseler’s account. Schoute : l.c. [349]. 

373. FloatiTig-wood, Ernst : B.Z. 1872, De Bary : Comp. Anat. p. 499. Stras- 
burger : 1.0. [366], pp. 178 sqq, Goebel : Pflanzonbiologische Schilderungen, 2, 
1891. According to Ernst, the large thin- walled prismatic cells in the dilated portion 
of the stem of Aeschynomene are “ always full of water so long as the stem is sub- 
merged, and only contain air when the stem is above water.” If this account is 
correct, Goebel is mistaken in regarding floating- wood as ecologically equivalent to 
aerenchyma. 

374. Gaudichaud : M6m. pr4s. a I’Acad. d. Rci. 8, 1841. A. de Jussieu : Arch, 
d. Mus. 3, 1843. Criiger : B.Z. 1850-1. Bureau : Monographic des Bignoniao^es, 
Paris, 1864. F. MiiUer : B.Z. 1866. Netto : C.R. 57, 1863. Id. Ann. Soi. Nat., 
86r. IV., 20 and s4r. V., 6. Nftgeli : Dickenwachstum d. Stengels b. d. Sapindacjeen, 
Munich, 1864. Radlkofer : Monogr. d. Gattung Serjania, Muniph, 1875. Wester- 
maier u. Ambronn : Flora, 1881. Von Hohnel : P.J. 1882. ^arburg : B.Z. 1883. 
Schenck : Beitr. z. Biol. u. Anat. d. Liahen, 2 (Anatomie), Jona, 1893 (contains an 
exhaustive list of literature). Id. P.J. 27, 1895. Gilg : Bor. 1893. Warburg : ibid. 
Schellenberg ; Festschr. f. Schwendener, 1899. 

375. In the valuable treatise cited above, Schenck repeatedly attacks the theories 
of Westermaier and Ambronn, as well as the views put forward by the author, in 
the first edition of the present work, concerning the advantages of the anomalous 
structure of various liane-stems. The author, however, adheres in the main to his 
former statements, especially with regard to Westermaier’s and Ambronn’s explana- 
tion of the unusual width of the vessels and sieve-tubes of climbers (cf. the third 
[German ] edition, p. 606, Note 36). Certain of Schenck’ s criticisms, which arc 
accepted by the author, are mentioned in the text. 

* ‘ 376.‘ Tr4cul ; C.R. 63, 1866. Schmitz ; Sitzb. Halle, 1874. Id. B.Z. 1875. 
De Bary : Comp. Anat. p. 516 sqq,, pp. 698 sqq,, 606 sqq. Weiss : Flora, 1880. 

377. The splitting-up of rhizomes and roots observed by Koch in Crassulaceae, 
by Jost in Gentia-na cruciata, Corydalis nobilis, C. ochroleuca, Aconitum Lyooctonum, 
Salvia pratensis and Sedum Aizoon, and by Arthur Meyer in the genus Aconituln, is 
quite a different phenomenon from the subdivision of the woody cylinder in Mane- . 
stems. According to Jost, it depends upon the disorganisation of those tracts of 
tissue which are most directly connected with the (annual) tiorial organs (leaves and 
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flowering shoots). The persistent portions of the root or rhizome generally become 
cut olfifrom the disorganising tissues by layers of periderm. Cf. Koch : Unters. 
ab. d. Entw, d. Crassulaceen, Heidelberg, 1879. Arthur Meyer : Arch. f. Pharmacie, 
210. 1881. Jost : B.Z. 1890. 

378. For the older literature concerning anomalous thickening in Chenopodiaoeae, 
Amarantaoeaej Nyctaginaoeae, Phytolacca, etc., see De Bary : Comp. Anat. p. 690. 
Cf. also Morot : Ann. Sci. Nat., s6r. VI., 20 . H6rail : ibid. s6r. VII., 2 . Leisering : 
Bot. Centr. 80 , 1899. 

379. Brogniart : Ann. Sci. Nat., s6r. L, 16 . Von Mohl : Verm. Schriften, p. 196. 
Miguel : Linnaea, 18 . Mettenius : Abh. saohs. Ges. 7. De Bary : Comp. Anat. 
pp. 608 8qq, Strasburger : l.c. [355], pp. 152 sqq, 

380. Von ifbhl : Verm. Schriften, p. 122. W. Hofmeister : Abh. sachs. Ges. 4. 
Russow Vergl. Unters. iib. d. Leitburidelkryptogaraen. Strasburger : Das 
botanische Practicum, 2nd od. .Jena, 1887, p]). 178 sqq. Rosenthal : Flora, 1890. 
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NiJtmfihera in black type refer to illitstrations of a particular plant or snhject. 
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Absciss -layer, 143. 

Absciss -plielljOid, 143, 144. 

Absorption by leaves, 21 6, 236 aqq, 
by roots, 217 sqq, 
of reserve-materials, 243 sqq. 

Acid, acetic, 504. 
formic, 604. 
hydrocyanic, 202, 327. 
lignic, 47. 
malic, 41, 504. 
oleic, 415. 
oxalic, 8, 41, 633. 
palmitic, 415. 
phellonic, 134. 
phloionic, 135. 
propionic, 504.' 
stearic, 415. 
suberic, 135. 

Adaptation, 1 sqq,, 08. 

biological, see Adaptation, ecological, 
direct, 6, 8. *' 

ecological, 7. 
physiological, 7. 
purposeful character of, 8. 

Adhesive discs of tendrils, 208. 

Adsorption, 223. 

Aerenchyma, 434, 437, 441, 442, 443, 444, 
480. 

A^otropism, 602, 003, (i05, 010, 0]]. 

Air-chamber, 297, 455. 
external, 461 sqq, 
internal, 455, 481 sqq. 

Air-cleft, 435. 

Air-passage, 435, ^ 

hypostomatic, 455, 456. 

Air-pores of Liverworts, 297, 470, 471. 

Albumose, 415. 

Alburnum, see Sap-wood. 

A leu rone -grain, 42, 415, 410, 417, 420, 
‘ 421. 

Aleurone -layer, 11, 69, 421, 505, 506, 507, 

686 . 

Alkaloid, 42, 140. 

Alio -chlorophyll, 267. ^ 

Allyl isothiocyanate, 529. 

Alternative design, 0, 089, 690, 098 sqq. 

Amygdaline, 529. ^ 

Amylodextrinc, 410, 412, 429. 

Arayloerythiinc, 410, 

Amyloid, 46, 413, 414, 418, 422, 


Amyloplast, 38, 337, 411, 412. 

Amy lose, 410. 

Amputation experiment, 009. 

Analogy, 70. 

Anchor-cell, 194. 

Anchoring-hair, 206. 

Annual rings, 675 sqq., 701, 

Aunulus, 567, 558. 

Antenna, 581. 

Anthocyanin, 42, 117, 118, 428. 

Apical cell, four- sided, 82. 
two-sided, 81. 
three-sided, 82. 

Apical growth, 222. 

Apical pore, 490, 501 . 

Apophysis, 298. 

Apostrophe, 278, 274. 

Appressorium, 265. 

Aril, 428. 

Arm-palisadc-celJ, 203, 277, 278, 279, 283, 
301. 

Ascent of sap, 312 sqq, 

Ascospore, ^5, 43. 

Ash -constituents, 302. 

Asparagin, 42, 327, 415, 410. 

Assimilation, 204. 

Astrosclereide, 100, 162. 

Asjunmetrical illumination, 018 sqq. 
Atomisation, 40. 

Attachment-organs of si^ccls and fruits. 

207, 208, 209, 210. 

Autumn wood, 675 sqq, 

Axile strand, 375. 

Back -cavity (of stoma), 440. 

Bark, 142, 058, 059. 

Bast, 152. 

Bast-cylinder, see Stercomeiijylinder. 
Bast-fibre, 49, 50, 152, 158, 662, 057. 
Beltian body, 429. 

Benzaldehyde, 525. 

Betain, 416. 

Betulin, 135. 

Border-parenchyma, see Bnndle-shoath, 
parenchymatous. 

Br%cnysclereide, see Htone-cell. 

BrasliUn, 686, 

Breathing-root, 437, 442, 4$Q. 
Bnndle-end, 313, 323, 3ffl|; ’ 8 ««, 867. 40f.. 
407. 493 sqq., S64, 68$. 
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Bundl^^Bheath, 347, 504. 
parenchymatous, 2, 288 328, 346, 

348, 868, 3i^l. 

Buttress-root, 185, 188, 189, 877, 678. 

Caloification, 48, 110, 130. 

Calcium carbonate, 48, 536, 537, 085. 
chloride, 490. 
malate, 338, 341. 

oxalate, 8, 48, 110, 136, 417, 530, 576. 

(Mloso, 330, 519. 

Callus (of sieve-plates), 330, 335, 886, 390, 
39,4. 

Callus (tissue), 334, 609. 

Calyptra, 93. 

Calyptrogen, 89, 89. 

Cambial laye» s, successive, 694, (>95, 697, 
698. 700. 

Cambium, 808, 857, 649 690 sqq. 

fascicular, 97, 650, 651. 
interfascicular, 99, 650, 651. 
intrafascicular, see Can\bium, fascicuial*. 
serial, 97. 

Cambium -initial, 653, 664. 

Cane-sugar, 414. 

Caoutchouc, 337, 344. 

Camivorcfus plants, 268, 602 nqq,, 579. 

Caruncle, see Aril. 

Caspariau strip, 369, 371. 

Cell, 14 sqq, 

absorbing. 217 aqq. 

albuminous, 336, 368, 650, 668, 667. 

apical, 56, 78 aqq, 

cam Inform, see Lcptome-[)arenchyma. 

capillary, 286. 

conductings 308 sqq. 

digestive, 32. 

dynamic, 551. 

embryonic, 43. 

enucleate, 80, 34. 

epidermal, 30, 81, 102 tiqq. 

(ixcretory, 526 ^nqu. 

initial, 6*6, 79. 

intermediate, 602, 668, 005. 

librifoigtn, see Wood-fibre. 

marginal, 78, 79. 

mechanical, 152 sqq, 

meristematic, 89, 73 sqq, 

multinucleate, 27 

parenchymatous, 50. 

photosynthetic, 262 sqq, 

prosenchymatous, 46. 

secretory, 486 sqq., 578, 579. 

solerencnyitiatous, see 8cloreide. # 

sensory, 574 sqq. 

size of, 50 sqq. 

stimulus-transmitting, 642 sqq. 

’^subsidiary (of hair), jL26. 
subsidiary (of stoma), 446, 471, 488. 
tracheidal, 658, 666, 667. 
transitional, 366, 867. 
twofold nature of, 17. 
uninucleate, 27. 

Cell-body, see Cellular mass. 

Cell-colony, see Coenobium. 

Cell-division, 85, 56 


Cell-membrane, see Cell-wall. 

Cell-organ, 21, 61. 

CoU-plato, 14, 

(Jell-plate (protoplasmic), 58 sqq. 

Cell-sap, 21; 41, 42, 337. 643, 644. 

Cellular filament, 1 4, 55, 62. 

( V;llular mass, 15, 62. 

Cellular plant, 52, 53. ' 

IJcilular stmcture, 52 sqq. 

Cellulose, 46. 

Cellulose membrane, 102. 

Cellulsse trabecula, 54, 581, 533, 661, 
673. 

Cell-wall, 18, 24, 43 sqq., 61, 151. 
growth of, 49. 

mucilaginous, 43, 48, 61, 114, 488. 489. 
Central body, 36. 

Central cylinder, 359 sqq., 386, 651, 652. 
CentroHomo, 21. 

Cerin, 136. 

Chain of stimulation, 571, 574, 601, Oil, 
632. 

Chalk-gland, 500. 

Chamber, hyporslomalic, see Air-chamber, 
external. 

Chi tin, 47. 

("blorophyll, 36, 267, 2(i8. 
Chloroph^dl-eojitent, relative, 275, 276, 
299. 

(chlorophyll-corpuscle, see Chloroplast. 
(Jhloroplast, 36 sqq., 158, 261 sqq., 460, 612; 
513, 662. 

Chloroplasts, arrangement of, 269 sqq. 
division of, 40, 41. 
movements of, 23, 271 sqq. 

Chromatin, 26, 57. 

(chromatophore, 21, 32 sqq. 

Chroma toph ores, origin of, 38 sqq. 
C^iromoplast, 36 sqq., 428. 

Chromosome, 29, 57 sqq. 

Clamp-cell, 476, 477. 

(3imbing-hair, 205. 

Climbing-hook, 196. 

Closing layer, 478, 481. 

(ylosing-membrane, 44. 

(kienobium, 18, 53, 61. 

(Joenocyte, 154, 244, 338, 889, 305. 
Coenocytic plant, 53, 54. 

Cohesion mechanisms, 556 sqq. 

(Joleogen, 392. 

Collecting-cell, 286 sqq.^ 800, 840. 
Collenchyma, 155, 166, 157, 158, 164, 171, 
177, 191, 194. 

(Jolleter, see Mucilago-hair. 

Columella (of root-cap), 94, 600. 
Companion-coil, 329, 365, 886, 346 sqq., 
366, 867, 656 sqq. 

Comparative anatomy, 9, 12. 
Comglen^entary chromatic adaptation, 

Compression4iange, 181. 

Conoeptacle, sterile, 259. 

Concrescence, secondary, 61, 62. 
Conducting strand, composite, seo Vas^ 
oularbui^le. * 

simple, 84C 






Wotoi^mio, «8 «s?s?. 

Ootky IH 

inext^tidimlity of, 13^, 

Oo^Pk«oniB#13% 

€ork'filia> 136. 

Cortioation, 62. * 

Cotyledonary shoath as sense- organ, 608, 
614. 


Cover-cell, 518, 619, 520. ^ 

Crossed cell-layers, 554. 

Crystalloid, see Protein-crystal. 

Crystal- dust, 630, 532. 

Crystal-fibre, 681, 633. 

Crystal-sac, 630 sqq,^ 641, 667, 666, 687. 
Cuticle, 108, 242, 492, 604, 611, 57(} 580, 
588, 684. 

Cuti<JUlar diffusion, 433. 

C^uticular epithelium, 122 
Cuticularisation, see (^utinisation. 

Cutin, 102, 593. 

Cutinisation, 47, 48, 102, 108, 44(), 4()0, 
490, 502, 

Cylinder, fibrous, see 8terconie-cylmder. 

mechanical, see 8 tcroome- cylinder. 
Cystidium, 431. 

C^stolith, 33, 686, 537, 541. 

Cy ta&e, 250. 

Cytoplasm, 21. 


Daughtei-cell, 29, 34, 69. 
Daughter-nucleus, 29, 34, 67 tiqq. 
Dehiscence of anther, 655, 556. 

of fem-sporangium, 657, 558, 560. 
Depilation, 132. 

Dermatogen, 86, 86, 87, 88, 95. 
Dermatosome, 46. 

Dermocalyptrogen, 89. 

Dextrine, 412, 508. 

Diageotropism, 596. 

Diaheliotropism, 616 sqq. 

Diaphragm, 182, 443. 

Diastase, 249, 293, 412, 413, 421, 505 
sqq, 

Dictyostele, 377, 878. 

Difterential illumination, 616 sqq. 

Diffuse sensitiveness, 571. 

Diffusion, 44. 

Digestive pouch, 93. 
DiJatation-parenohysraa, 692. 

Duramen, see Heart-wood. 


Eptoplast, 21, 24, 25, 34, 44, 269, 304, 573, 
697, 630, 635, 638, 639. 
deformation of, 676 sqq. 

Elaioplast, 43. 

Elaiosome, 428. 

Slater, 669. 


Embryo-sac as haustorium, 244. 

Emulsin, 629. 

Endodeimis, 92, 281, 288, 347, 850, 862, 
858, 359, ?68 aqq,, 876, 391, 622, 530, 
608 aqq., 652. 
of xeropnytes, 873. 
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421, 606>%:-.' 

Enlargement, 647, . . ' 

Enzyme, 338, 412, 420, 422; 485« 505, 629 ; 
see also C^tase and Diastase, 
digestive, 676^.670, 
proteolytic, 604. 

Enzyme-reservoir, 629. 

Epidermal walls, folded, 11^, 

Epidermis, 101 eqq, 
as water-jacket, 114. 
multiple, 122, 128, 124. 
papillose, 120, 121, 616 aqq. 
persistent. 111. 
regeneration of, 149. 
secondary, 148, 640 
tensile strength of, 109. 
velvety, 110. 

Epinasty, 676, 677. 

Epistrophe, 272, 278, 174. 

Epithem, 493, 494, 497, 49 >. 

Epithem-hydathode, 494, 510. 

Equatorial plane, 57. 

Equatoiial plate, 67, 68. 

Eromobic plant, 53. 

Erythrophyll, see Anthocyaniu. 

Euphotometric leaf, 615 sqq. 

Exodormis, 224, 226, 281, 282, 2 13, 284, 
481, 482. 

Exoskeleton, 64. 

Experimental method, 9, 10, 12. 

Extirpation, U. 

Exudation of sap, 323. 

Exudation-pressure, 487, 673, 674. 

Eye -spot, 630 


Eat, 47, 337, 342, 343, 344, 415, 418, 429, 
431, 614, 656, 661. 

Seeding -hair, 431. 

Eeedmg-tissue, 428 sqq. 

Fertilisation, 29. 

Fibre, extracambial, 165 ; see also Bast- 
fibre. 

interzonal, see Cbnnec ting-fibre, 
intracambial, 166 ; see also Wood-fibn . 
multinucleate, 164. 
septate, 164. 

Fibrous body, 233, 284. 

Fibrous layer (of anther), 544, 555, 

556. 

Fibrous sheath, 346, 347, 855, 372, 383. 
Fibro vascular bundle, 169, 201, 347, 348, 
697. 

Fibrovascular strand, subcortical, 173, 176. 
Flagellum, 631. 

Floating-tissue, 446, 648, 549. 
Floating-wood, 680. 

Flving-hair, 543, 546. 

hygroscopic, 652, 553. 
Flying-membrane, 546, 547, 648. 
Flying-tiasWe, 543 sqq* 

Food-nody, 428. 

Fore-runner-tip, 437. 

Front-cavity (of stoma), 446. 

Fructose, 415, 428. 

Fueosan, 431. 



Change ^ 3, T^ *4i^ 'If 0 1* 

partial^ 63. 

6%j|rf60,''664, 666. 
sTibaimary^ i|iPfj 6^, 664, 666. 
Fanci^OJial 16. 

J’unctional ujoit, |l^ Ft^iiotiotial element. 
Functionless character, 2. 

Funncl-oeH, 263, «506, 271, 280, 290, 301.* 

Oaiactan, 413. ^ 

CJamete, 28, 43. 

Geotropic curvature, 543, 561, 569, 674, 
595 sqq„ 609 sqq,, 637. 

Geotropism, negative, 596, 603, 608. 

positive, 59|> 603, 608. 

Germ-ceU, 35. 

Germ-plaHni, see Idioplasm. 

Gill -organ, 440. 

(Urder, 165, 166. 

composite p^Tiplienil, J7J, ,172, 173, 
174. 

iiitcraal, i ’i. 179. 
mixed, 178, 179. 
of uniform stiengili, ()8t. 
subepidermal, 170, 171, 178, 179. 

(didlo truciure, 283, 284. 

(dand, 486. 
digestive, 501 aqq. 
internal, 516 agq.^ 540. 
intramural, 511, 5J3. 

Gland-pore, 518, 519, 520 
Glandulai cavity, 486, 513, 520. 

(dandular cel/, see (’ell, secretory. 
Glandulai hair, 51 J, 512, 5J3 514. 
(dandular scaW*, 512. 

Glandular spot, 511. 

Glandular surface, 511. 

(daiidular villus, 512. 

Globoid, 417, 505. 

Globulin, 415, 417. 

Glucose, 414, 418, 428, 429, 529, 656, 674, 
675. 

Glucoside, 42, 417. 

Glutamin, 415 416. 

Gluten, 415. 

Glycogen, 431. 

GramLnin, 415. 

Granulose, 410. 

Granum, 37, 266. * 

Ground-meristom, see Mciistem, tiinda- 
mental. 

Ground- tissue, parenchymatous, 98. 
Growing-point, 43, 73, 77. 

Growth, apical, 79, 
by apposition, 49. 
by intussusception, 49. 
by superposition, 49. 
in thickness, primary, sec lilnlargement. 
in thickness, secondary, see Secondary 
• thickening, 
sliding, 76, 
triohothalHc, 62, 

Growth-curvature, 561, 564. 

Guard-cell, 445. 

Gum, 337, 338, 608, 614, 622, 685. 


521 * 

Gum-Vtshi, 522; 

Gummosi«y 080* 

Guttulatiou, 409, 

Hadrl^me, 347 saq*, 669 sqq, » 

Hadrome-strand, accessory, 306, 
Hadromal, 47. 

Haematoxylin, 685. ^ 

Hair, 125 ^qq, 

absorbing, 236, 237, 238, 289, 243. 
barbed, 129. ^ 

eel-trap, 210, 211, 212. 
internal, 444. * 

Malpighian, 125. 
occlusion of, 188. 
peltate, 129. 
protective, 129 sqq. 
rasping, 129. 
stellate, 127. 
tufted, 127. 

Hairy covering as light sorceii. 126. 
Haptotropic curvature, 564. 

Haustorial process, 264, 255. 

Haustorium, 66, 216. 
endosperm ic, 244, 246. 
of embryo, 243, 244, 246. 
of j)arasite, 254 ^qq. 
of s(‘edling, 243, 246, 247, 248. 
of sporogonium, 249, 250. 

Heart- wood, 684, 685. 

IJeliotropie curvature, 548, 561, 569. 
Hc/iotropic sensitiveness, relative, 629. 
Heliotropically lixed position, 615 sqq. 
Hem i -cellulose, 46, 413, 656, 661. 

Hinge of stoma, 447, 448, 469, 471. 
of tactile bristle, 691, 692, 598, 636. 

()j tactih‘ hair, 687. 
of tactile papilla, 683. 

HisH^gen, 86. 

Homology, 70. 

Hyaloplasm, 24. 

Hydathodo, 236, 317, 485, 487 aqq, 
active, 497. 
epidermal, 488 sqq. 

Hydathode-current, 501. 
fiydrotropic curvature, 5i>l, 613 sqq. 
Hygrophilous structure, 439. 

Hygroscopic awn, 554. 

Hygroscopic mechanisms, 549 itqq. 

Hypha, 31, 32, 62. 

rhizoidal, 260. * 

Hyponasty, 676, 677. 

Tdioblast, 56. 

Idioplasm, 28, 31, 32, 35, 58. 

Imbibition mechanisms, see Hygroscopic 
mechanisms. 

Imbibition, water of, 302. 

Incompressible wood, 677. 
Incompressib^ty, 167, 168, 187 $qq, 
Inextensible wood, 677. 

Inextensibility, 167, 184 sqq., 690, 694 
Inflexibility, 165, 100, 169 sqq. 

Inherent tendency, 5. 
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& apioai, seo (Jell, apical. 

- dormant, 229. ^ 

Initials, juxtaposed, 84. 

Initials, seriation of, 84. 
superimposed, 84. 

Insectivorous plant, see Oarnivorou^lant. 
Intercellular hair, see Hair, intemar 
space, 98, 282, 283, 285, 286, 855. 876, 
377, 432 aqq., 498, 494, 568. 
space, water-storing, 409. 

Inulin, 42, 415, 418. 

Iridescent plates of Algae, 145. 

Irisin, 415. 

Irritable labellum, 594, 595. 

Irritable stamen, 561 aqq,^ 51 580 aqq. 

Irritability, 19, 571. * 

Isomaltose, 412. 

Jamin’s chains 318, 320, 061. 

Karyokinesis, see Mitosis. 

Kinoplasm,*20, 35, 

Klinogeotropism, 596. 

Knight’s wheel, 596, 

Lateral roots, origin of, 92, 98. 

Latex, 337 aqq. 

Latex-cell, 305, 338, 889, 840. 

Latex-hair, 8, 345. 

Latex-tube, 328, 336 aqq.^ 407, 657, 666. 
articulated, see Latex-vessel, 
non-articulated, see Latex-cell. 
Latex-vessel, 305, 338, 839. 

Latioiferous element, see Latex-tube. 
Leaf, dorsi ventral, 286 sqq., 294. 
evergreen, 296. 
isobuateral, 294. 
rolling, 559, 560. 
varnished, 110, 515. 
velvety, 120, 620, 621. 

Leaf-gap, 377, 878. 

Leaf -margin, protection of, (i7, 190, 191, 
192 198 194. 

Uaf-trace, 375, 378, 879, 880, 381, 393,^ 
Leaf- venation, 386, 887, 

Ijens-experiment, 616 sqg. 

Lenticel, 400, 445, 477 aqq., 483, 668. 
Leptome, 328 aqq., 347 sqq . . 

rudimentary, 812, 851. 
Leptome-parenchyma, 306, 328, 334, 335, 
886 , 346, 347 aqq., 656 aqq. 

Leptome -strand, accessory, 346, 353, 364, 
386. • 

Leucin, 415. * 

Leucoplast, 36, 37, 38, 89. 

Liberation of heat, 426. 

Lignification, 47, 61, 154, 163, 469, 490, 
551, 589, 661, 666. 

Locomotion, 542. 

Lysigenous air-space, 483. 

Lysigenous gland, 485, 516. 

Macrosclereide, 160. 

Magnesium chloride, 499. 

Maltose, 412. 

Mannnn, 413. ,, 


Mannite, 508. 

Marginal fissure, 626. 

Mechanical cells, tensile strength of, 162 
aqq. 

Mechanical cylinder, composite, lj|(. 

Medullary ray, 362, 378, 650, 654 aqq, . 
secondary, 654. 

Medullary spot, 667. 

Membrane, limiting, see Closing-mem- 
brane. 

Membrane-lens, 621,«622, 623. 

Meristem, 74. 
apical, 74. 

fundamental, 75, 94, 96, 98, 204, 391, 
541. 

intercalary, 62, 74. ^ 

lentioellar, 484. 
primary, 75, 94 aqq, 
primordial, 75, 78, 86. 
protection of, 77, 182, 183. 
secondi-ry, 75, 98, 701 ; sec also Cam- 
bium and Phellogcn. 

Mestome, 169. 
continuity of, 670 aqq. 

Mestome-anastomosis, sec Vascular anas- 
tomosis. 

Mestome -strand, sec Vascular iHindlc. 

Metabolism, 19. 

MioeUa, 46, 154, 164, 550 aqq., 562, 640. 

Microsome, 24. 

Middle lamella, 61, 134, 435. 

Mitosis, 35, 51, 58, 59. 

Mitotic figure, 57, 68 . 

Morin, 685. 

Morphine, 338. 

Motor-system, 71, 642 aqq. 

Motor-tissue, 542 '613, 632, 641. 

active, 543, 549 aqq. 
inanimate, 544, 549 aqq. 
living, 544, 560 aqq. 
passive, 543 aqq. 
of animals, 544. 
of stamens, 561, 562, 563. 
of tendrils, 564, 56fil 

Mucilage, 485, 52k 

Mucilage-cell, 404. 

Mucilage-cork, 404. 

Mucilage-glank 51 L 639. 

Mucilage-hair, 209, 436, 614 aqq. 

M\^ilage -layer, 2ok 405. 

M^ilage-passage, 521, 539, 541. 

Mullerian body, 428. 

Multicellular plant, 62, 53. * 

Mustard -oil, 629. 

Mycelium, 31, 216. 

Mycorrhiza, 27, 261. 

Myrosin, 529. 

Natural selection, 5. 

Nectar, 429, 48k 507. 

Nectar-valve, 608. 

Nectary, 601, 607. 
extra-floral, «ee following." 
extra-nuptial, 608 aqq, 
septal, 

Nerve-parenchyma, 288, 328» 301. 
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Nitrate, 42. 

Nan-d®Iiiilar jplant, se^Coeiiocytic plant. 
Nuclear division, 35, 58. 

free, 00. 

Nuoleai* fragmentation, ^8. 

Nutelear fusion, 29, 36. 

Nuclear membrane, 20, 35, 57. ♦ 

Nuclear reticulum, 26, 29, 35, 67, 158. 
Nuclear sap» 26, 35. 

Nuclear spindle, 57, 58, 60. 

Nuclein, 26. 

Nucleolus, 26, 35, 67, 68. 

Nucleo-proteid, 415. 

Nucleus, 21, 22, 2^ sqtjr., 80, 81, 32 iiqq, 
administrative function of, 27. 
indirect divi^iion of, see Mitosis, 
in relation to chromatophores, 270, 271, 
272. 

location of, 30, 81, 32, 33. 
mitotic division of, see Mitosis. 
Nyctitropic movements, 566, 508, 509, 
007, 613. 

Ocellus, 020. 627. 

Oil, ethereal, 432, 485, 514, 515, 521, 522, 
526, 640. 

Oil (fatty), see Fat. ♦ 

Oil in chromatophores, 208. 

Oil-gland, 511 sqg. 

Oil-passage, 521 sqq., 541. 

OU-vesiclo, 627, 528. 

Organ, elementary, 15. 

protoplrffemi(;, 18. 

Organism, elementary, 10, 17. 

Osmotic pressure, 41. 

Osteosclereide, 100. 

Palisade-cell, 39, 203, 204, 208, 270, 273 
sqq., 300, 301. 

Palisade-storeide, 4, 160. 

Palisade-tissue, 360. 

oblique, 291. 

Palisade -unit, 279^ 

Parasitic plant, 252 nqq. 

Parenchyma, conducting, 291 308, 

328, 347, 348, 350, 391, 658, 050 ifqq, 
fundamental, 98. 
secondary, 687. 
spongy, 263, 275. 

Passage-cell, 220, 282, 233, 234, 852,. 370, 
37], 623. 

Pectic compound, 46. 

Pellicle, limiting, 45. 

Perforation, soalariform, 308. 
simple, 308. 

Peribfem, 86, 87, 88, 91, 602. 
Perioambium, see following. 

Perioycle, 93, 850, 862, 868, 359, 370, 530, 
652, 688, 698, 700. 

Periderm, 133 sqq., 477. 
superficial, 141. 

Period of migration (of statoliths)^ 598, 01 2. 
Peristome, 561, 562. 

Phellod8rm, 185, 141. 

PheUogen, 99, 134, 185, 140, 141, 443, 
478, 484. 


ni: 

Phelloid* 136. 

Phlobapliene, 135. 

Phloem, 347, 348. 
intorkylary, 696. 
secondary, 658 sqq., 097. 

Phloem -parenchyma, f >e Leptome-paren- 
chyma. 

Phloem-ray, 603, 654, 665, 657, 658. 
Phosphate, 42. 

Photosynthesis, 262, 432. 

Photosynthetic capacity, specific, 270. 
Photosynthetic filament, 297. 

Phyllotaxis in relation to vascular struc- 
ture, 375. 

Physiological anatomy, defined, 1. 

history of, 12, 1#. 

Physode, 43. 

Phytovitollin, 415. 

P^ments of chromatophores, 260 w/q. 
Piliferous layer, 101. 

Pit, 44, 304, 328, 425, 560, 652, 553, 502, 
568, 635, 636, 042, 058 aqq. 
bordered, 45, 112, 300, 810, 311, 317, 
319, 394, 661 sqq, 
dilated, 306. 
oblique, 154, 165, 650. 
marginal, 121, 679, 625, 626. 
ventilating. 480. 

Pit-cavity, 44. 

Pith, 362. 

Plank-root, 677, 078. 

Plasmatic membrane, 24 sqq.f 59, 335. 
external, see Eotoplast. 
internal, see Vacuolar membrane. 
Plasmodeani, see Protoplasmic oonnevting- 
thread. 

Plasome, 46. 

Plasticity of hereditary features, 69. 

Plastic material, 42. 

Plccteiichyma, sec Psoudo-pai'cnchyma. 
Plerome, 86, 87. 88, 90, 91, 98. 
Pneumathode, 433, 442, 445 sqq. 
Pneumatophore, 436, 442, 457. 

Polar cap, 57, 58. 

Polioplasm, 24, 630. 

Pollen -grain, 43. 

Pore-passage (of stoma), 440. * 

Poi'e-wall (of gland), 618, 620. 

Potassium carbonate, 499. 
myronate, 629. * 

sulphate, 629. ^ 

Presentation-time, 598, 012. 

Primordial utricle, see Prc»toplasm, peri- 
pheral layer of. ♦ 

Principle, mechanical, 54, 05. 

of differential imbibition, 650, 561. , 
of division of labour, 55, 56, 65, 66, 70, 
303. 

of economy of material, 65, 66. 
of efficienpy, 66. 

of expeditious translocation, 280 ^qq», 
300. 

of maximum exposure of surface, 66, 
217, 22$, 276 sqq., 300, 433. 
Procambial oylinder, 649. 

Procambiuixt* ^ 
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Profile position of ohloroplast, 272, 273. 
Prosenchyma, see CeU, prosonchymatous. 
Protein, 21, 42, 327. 

Protein-crystal, 37, 269, 337, 416, ’^7. 
Protein-synthesis, 262. 

Protoderm, 75, 88, 90 sqq.y 148, 202 aqq,, 
540. 

Protohadrome, 308, 392. 

Protoieptome, 392. 

Protophloem, 393. 

Protoplasm, 18. 
irritable structure of, 571. 
peripheral layer of, 21, 22, 41. 
streaming of, 21 sqq. 
structure of, 19, 20. 

Protoplasmic circulation, 22. 

Protoplasmic connecting thread, 422, 634, 
635, 686, 637. 

Protoplasmic 'fibril, 638, 639. 

Protoplasmic reticulum, 274. 

Protoplasmic rotation, 22. 

Protoplasmic strand, 22, 30, 31, 33. 
Protoplast, 15, 18. 
naked, 43. 

n on-nucleated, 29, 30, 

Protostele, 375. 

Protoxyleni, 370, 393. 

Pseudo-bulb, 400. 

PseudP-parenchyma, 62, 431. 

Pulvinus, 543, 544, 566 aqq., 007, (K)9, 613, 
615, 641 aq^ 

Pyrenoid, 269, 271. 

Kaphide, 530, 6U 532 533. 534. 

Rarefied air in vessels, 314, 317. 

Ray-initial, 654, 655. 

Reflex -centre, 635. 

Resorve-coUuiose, 43, 46, 413, 414, 419, 422. 
Reserve-materials, 396, 409 sqq. 
Reserve-protein, 415 «</(/., 429. 

Resin, 337, 343, 344, 485, 515, 521, 522, 685. 
Resin -gland, 511. 

Resin -passage, 521 sqq., 541, 666, 668. 
Resin ogene tic layer, 518, 522. 

Respiration, 432. 

Rhizine, 260. 

Rhizodermis, sec Piliferous layer. 

Rhizoid, 226 227, 228, 229„280, 253. 
ptigged, 227. 
simple, 227. 

Rhizomorph, 198, 200, 391. 

Ring-bark, 143. 

Ringing-experiment, 306, 334, 656, 662, 
Root-cap, 78, 82, 88,418, 89, 90, 91, 93 600. 
Root-hair, 30, 31, 66, 217 ^qq., 222, 223 sqq. 
Root-pressure, see Exudation-pressure. 
Root-print, 223. 

Sachs’ iodine test, 438. 

Salt-gland, 499. 

Santalin, 685. 

Sap-cavity, 21, 22, 41, 417. 

Saprophyte, 260 ^qq. 

Sap-wood, 684, 685. 

Scale (scale-hair), 129. 
absorbing, 241, 242. 


Scale-bark, 143, 

Schizogenous air-smce, 483. 
gland, 486, 516, 

Scillin, 415. 

Sclereide, 168, 15S, 160, 161, 162, 667. 

columnar, 180. ^ 

multiradiate, see Osteosclereide. 

Sclerench 5 nna, see Sclcreide. 

Sclerotium, 146, 431. 

Scutellum, 247, 248, 505, 507. 

Sccondaiy thickening, 647 sqq. 
anomalous, 688 sqq. 
excentric, 675 sqq. 
in Monocotyledons, 6^6 sqq. 
in Palms, 648. 
of fleshy roots, 696 sqq. 
of Kane -stems, 690 sqq. 

Secretion of digestive glands, 504, 
of hydathodes, 499. 
of nectaries, 508. 

Secretion -current, sec Hydathodc-currcnt. 

Secretory duct, see Secietory passage. 

Sccrefory ])assage, 521 sqq,, 541, 657, 606. 

Sec^retory sac, see (Jland, internal. , 

Segment, 81. 

Segmentation, simultaneous, 59. 
successive,, 59. 

Self-regulation, 11, 69, 681. 

Sense-oi*gan, 72, 571 sqq. 
gravitational, 595 sqq. 
optical, 613 sqq. 
tactile, 574 sqq. 

Sensory epithelium, 563, 564, 572, 574, 577, 
578, 682, 616 sqq., 032. 

Septation, 56. 

Shade-leaf, 295 sqq., 388. 

Sheath, protective, see Endodemiis. 

Shock, 11. 

Sieve-field, 329, 394. 

Sieve-plate, 329, 380 sqq., 389, 390, 394 sqq. 

Sieve -pore, 380 sqq. 

Sieve-tube, 305 sqq., 329, 880 sqq., 346 sqq., 
366, 867, 389, 880, 653, 650 sqq. 

Sieve-tubes of climbers, 334. 

SiKca, 48, 110. 130, 537 sqq., 085. 

SiKca-corpuscle, 537, 638. 

SKding growth, 669, 687. 

SHme-string, 329, 394. 

Sodium chloride, 499. 

Solenostele, 377. 

Sphaerocrystal, 531, 539. 

Sphaerraphide, 631, 532, 585. 

Spore, 43. 

Si)ring-wood, 675 sqq. 

Stahl’s cobalt method, 458. 

Starch, 331, 888, 335, 409 sqq., 656, 667. 
transitory, 293, 328, 

Starch-cellulose, 410. 

Starch-crescent, 604, 605, 667. 

Starch -grain, 337, 343, 344. 
falling, see Statolith, 
included, 268, 292, 396. 

Starch-sheath, see Endodermis. 

Statooyst, 674, 596 sqq. 

StatoKth, 697 sqq. 

StatoHths, regeneration of, 609 sqq. 
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Stegmm 538, 541. 

Stele, see Central cylindt>r. 

Storeide, 152 210 , 464, 485 , 590 ; see 

also Bast-fibre, Solcreido, and Wood- 
fibi*©. 

Storeome, 152 sqq. 
continuity of, 676. 
effect of humidity on*, 197. 
effect of tension on, 196, 
effect of wind on, 194. 
in buttiess-roots, 188, 189 . 
in climbers, 186. 
in tendrils, 180, 195 , 504, 565 . 
in water-plants, 186. 
tubular, see Stereomo <!;vlindor. 
Steroome- cylinder, 175, 176 sqq., 185 . 
Stilt-root, sev Buttress-root. 

Stimulation, protoplasmic, 571. 

Stimulator, 585, 586, 589 , 592. 
optical, 630. 

Stimulus and response, 543, 571. 

St imulus, mechanical, 574, 575. 
ixuception of, 67 1 . 

rate of traiismissitm of, ()33, 639, 645. 
transmission of, 33, 34, 45, 72, 574, 632 
sqq, 

traumatic, 569, 633, 640. 

Stinging-hair, 129, 130, 181, 536. 

Stoma, 445 sqq., 483, 508. 

Amaryllis-type, 449, 454. 
aquatic type, 467 , 46>9. 
fimctionless, 2, 474 sqq. 

Clumifloral type, 451, 452. 

H olleborus - ty'pe, 454. 
mechanism of, 448 s(fq. 

Mnium-type, 462, 453. 
occlusion of, 465, 466 . 
raised, 474 . 
sunken, 461 sqq. 

Stomata, movements of, 458 sqq. 

Stoiiiatic diffusion, 433, 456. 

Stomatic pore, 445, 

Stone-ccll, 3, 158, 160. 

Storage for ecological purposes, 39(), 428, 
of respiratory materials, 396, 426, 427. 
Storage-ceU, 397 sqq. 

Storage -system, 71, 395 sqq.. 684, 089, 697 
sqq. 

Storage-tissue, 42, 46, 362, 365, 396, 418 
sqq., 662. 
local, 426. 

Storage -tracheide, 366, 406, 407 . 408 . 
Stratification, 46, 46. 

Striation, 46, 56,1. 

Stroma (of ohromatophorc), 37, 266. 
Strophiole, see Aril. 

Structural element, 15. 

unit, see Structural element. 

Struggle for existence, 5, 6. 

Subenn, 134. 

Suberin-lamella, 134, 369. 

Buberisation, 47, 48, 61, 226, 369, 372, 503. 
Sulphate, 42. 

Sun-leaf, 295 sqq., 388. 

Surface -position of chloroplast, 272, 273. 
Suspensor as haufitorium» 245. 


Sutui©, ceMuiar, 119, 120. 

cuticular, 120. . 

Switch-plant, 275, 298. 

Symufciirical illumination, 618 sqq. 

Symplist, 636. 

Syncyte, 18. 

System, absorbing, /.I, 214 sqq. 
conducting, 71, 302 sqq., 649, 655 sqq. 
659. 

(!ondiicting, in Mosses, 811 , 312 , 315, 
conducting, in twiners, 324. 
conducting, in water-plants, 323. 
dermal, 7i, 100 

execrotc*ry, 71, 486, 526 sqq., 667. 
mechanical, 65, 71, 150 sqq., 362, 648, 
669, 685. 

meristematic, 71, 640 sqq. 
photosynthetic, 71, 261 sqq., 700, 701. 
reproductive, 72. 
secretory,' 71, 485, 487 sqq., 667. 
sensory, 72. 

skeletal, see System, meclmuical. 
stimulus-transmitting, 71, 632 sqq. 
tegumcniary, see System, dermal, 
vascular, see System, conducting, 
ventilating, 71, 432 sqq., 668, 689. 
Systrophe, 273, 274. 

Tactile biistle, 574, 575, 589 sqq., 640. 
Tactile hair, 575, 586 sqq. 

Tactile papilla, 575, 580 
'I’actiUi pit, 575 sqq. 

Tannin, 42, 119, 135, 140, 337, 338, 417, 486, 
514, 528. 541, 667, 685. 

Tannin-sac, 528, 541. 

Teleological explanation, 1. 

Tendril, 324 , 605 , 575 sqq., 580, 585 , 633, 
636. 

Teiidrily, tensile sticngtfi of, 196. 
Tension-flange, 181. 

Tenta< lo, 503, 604 , 578, 679 . 

Thickening, centrifugal, 43, 49. 
centripetal, 43, 44. 

Thickenmg fibre, 308, 309 , 408 » 551, ti6l, 
668, 664. 

Thickening layers, })rimary, 45, 6 1 . 
secondary, 45. 61. 
tertiary, 45, 6 1 . 

Tissue, complementary, 478 , 481, 482 , 484. 
definition of, 56, 61, 69. 
diffuse, 56. 

efferent, 283 , 284 , 286 , 300. 
embryonic, see Tissue, meristematic. 
false, 62. 
fascicular, 98. 

intermediary, 285 sqq., 300, 349. . 

mechanical, see Stereomo. 

meristematic, 73. 

permanent, 43, 74. 

stellat-e, 173, 443. 

ventilating, see AerenohyTiia. 

water-conducting, 306 sqq. 

Tissues, classification of, 69 sqq. 
competition between, 68. 
coiTelatioh of, 67, 68. 
origin of, 56. * 
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TifflSue-system, 56, 71. * 

Tissue-tension, 660. 

Tonoplast, 25. 

Toms, 81,6. 

Trachea, see Wood- vessel. 

Tracheide, 306 sqq., 321, 322, 866 , 867 , 
659 sqq. 

fibrous, 668 , ^64, 667 , 688, 
radimentary, 346, 360, 861 . 
soaJariform,' 308. 

Transfusion-tissue, 36(). 

Translocation, 291 nqq.f 302 «</</., 323, 327 
sqq., 343, 387, 650, 662, 667, 674. 
intercellular, 44. 
intracellular, 22. 

Transpiration, cuticular, 105, 106. 
stomatic, 467, 458. 

Transpiration-current, 302, 304, 674, 684. 
TVichome, see Hair. 

Trichome-hydathode, 491 sqq., 501, 504, 
510, 611. 

Triolein, 418. 

Triticin, 415. 

Trophoplasm, 20. 

Turgor, 41, 151. 

Tylosis, 325, 826 . ^ 

Tyrosin, 415. 

TJnfolding of buds, 674. 

Unicellular plant, 29, 52, 53. 

Uredosporo, 35. 

Vacuolar membrane, 24, 41, 574. 

Vacuole, 21, 25, 41, 42, 417. 

contractile, 43, 

Vanillin, 47. 

Variation of design, see Alternative design. 
Vascular anastomosis, 182, 190, 321, 346. 

384, 387, 388, 391, 688.- 
Vascular bundle, 808 . 346 sqq,, 391, 640, 
641. 

bicollateral, 354, 364. 
cauliiie, 375, 381, 393. 
closed, 97. 

collateral, 349, 354 aqq,, 360, 362, 386, 
687. * * 

common, 375. 
concentric, 349, 850 , 358i 
cortical, 381 sgq. 
hadrocentrio, 349, 359. 
loptocentric, 349, 365,, 688. 
medullary, 381, 382. 
open, 97. * 


Vascular Bundle, radial, 349, 351, ^8, 868^ 
369. 

secondary, 650, 687 . 
tertiary, 697. 
transitory, 323. 

Vascular bundles, arrangement of, 374 sqq 
Vascular system, centralisation of, 377. 
Dicotyledonous type, 378 sqq. 
in climbers, 324. 
in petals, 387, 889 . 
in relation to environment, 388. 
Palm-type, 383, 884 . 
reduction of, 323. 
tubular, 377, 878 . 

Vascular tissue, regeneration of, 389. 
Velameii, 216, 281 sqq.^ 481* 482 . 

Vibration -ex j)eriment, 611. 

Water, cohesive power of, 320, 557. 
Water-calyx, 501. 

Water-pore, 237, 323; see also Water- 
stoma. 

Water-secreting organ, see Hydathodc. 
Water-stoma, 494 , 496, 496 . 

Water-storage, 397 sqq. 

epidermal; 114 , 115, 116 , 124, 398. 

W’ator- tissue, 397 sqq. 
internal, 398. 
peripheral, 398. 

Water- vapour, condensation of, 233, 234. 
Water- vesicle, epidermal, 116 . 

Wax, 107, 462. 468 . 

Wet-loaf experiment, 629. 

Wing, 544, 640 sqq. 

Wood, ()bli(j[ue grain of, 682. 

Wood-libre, 155, 347, 348, 668 , 659 „ 

Wood-vessel, 305 wyr/., 321, 322, 393, 8 | 4 , 
659 sqq, 
anpular, 808 . 
pitted, 308. 
reticulate, 808 . 
spiral, 808 , 309 . 

Woody cylinder, sec Xylem, soeondar}\ 
Wound-coi'k, 140, 149. 

Xanthophyll, 36, 267, 268. 

Xylan, 47. 

Xylom, 347, 348. 

secondary, 654, 659 w/ry., 697. 
Xylom^lement, transitional, 664, 665, 
Xylem -parench^mm, 304. 318, 321, 659 aqq. 
Xylem- ray, 654, 655, 659, 666 sqq. 

Zoospore, 43. 
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A. alba, 85. 

A. pectinata, 144, 160, 368. 

Abut(f concolor, 626. 

Ahutilcyn- driaium, 563, 588 . 584. 

Acacia, 90, 108, 111. 

A. acinacea, 451. 

A. albicans, 672. 

A. dc/dbata, 109. 

A. farinoaa, 451. 

A. forihunda, 672. 

A. leprosa, 399, 451. 

A. longifolia, 399. 

A. salicifoUa, 399. 

A. SopJiora, 672. 

A, sphaerocephala, 429. 

Acanthapanaar, 278. 

Acer, 91, 465, 520, .530, 548, (565, 676. 

A. campesire, 136, 171. 

A. dasycarpuni, 674. 

A, Negundo.'llil. 

A. palmaiuni. 111. 

A. platanoide^, *(}14, 684. 

A. Pseudo-pUtamis, 295, 296, 314, 388. 

A. sa^X'harmum, 674. 

A. striaixm, 111. 

Achillea milhfoliuw^ 525. 

Aconii'im, 495. 

A. dissecium, 277. 

A, Napellus, 277. 

Acorus, 526. 

A. calamus, 219, 349, .357. 

Actaea, 381. 

A, spicata, 388. 

Adiantum, 301. 

A. Edgeworthii, 83. 

A. irapezifornie, 278 . 

Adlumia cirrhosa, 409, 584. 

Adoxa. moschateUma, 271. 

Aegiceras majiis, 245^548. 

A emnthus fasciola, 48i . , 

Aeschjnanihus, 44, 545. 

Aeschynornme aspem, 689. * 

A, indica, 646, 689. 

A. jmmila, 646. 

A. semitiva, 646. 

Acsculus, 465, 479, 656. 

* A. Hippocaatanum, 10(>, 116, 137, 314, 419, 
422, 423, 530, 681, 069, 683. 

Agaricns, 198. 


A. olearius, 391. 

A. praecox, ,391. 

Agathosnia pubescens, 51 8. 

Agave, 398, 403. 

A. amerirana, 190. ^ 

Agrosiemma (Uthago, 246. 

Aqrimonia Eupatoriiiw, 60 . 

Ahnfcltia, 300. 

AilarUhus, 685. 

A ira capillaia, 452. 

Aitjoon cayiariense, 116. 

Albert isia, 621. 

A khe.milla, 495. 

Aldrovayfdm 'vesiculosa, 574, 590, 591 , 592, 
636, 639. 

Alelris, 686. 

Alfredia cernua, 582. 

A. nive.a. 238. 

Alisftia, 357. 

A. ftaians, 187, 373, 468. 

AUmm, 02, 98, 153, 179, 203, 283, 293, 305, 
345, 445. 

A. ascdhnicvrrt, 291, 852, 870. 

A. Cepa, 23, 58 , 103 , 219, 410, 418, 420, 
447, 448 . 601, 610, 6.38, (;40. 

! A. m.yJlihulhosum, 152. 

' A. odorum, 176 . 

A. Porrtim, 163, 198. 

A. triqneinim, 428. 

A. ursinum, 204, 295. 

Alnus, 479, 511. 6.56, 667, 676. 

A. glutmoaa, 313, 325. 

Ahe, 4, 192, 398, 403. 

I A. acinacifoUa, 108. 

I A. plicatilis, 680. 

I A. verrucosa, 30, 31. 

A. vulgaris, 105. 

Aloina, 298. 

Alsophila, 467 . 

Alatroemeria, 295. 

A. psiftacina, 278. 

AUhenia, 323, 

ArnarylUa formoaiasma, 449. 

A, robusta, 608. 

A mheratia noHlia, 461 . 

Amorpha, 516. 

A, fruficoaa, 665, 

Anagallis, 430. 

, Anamirta Coefulua, 488 aqq. 

I Anomoapermum japurmat, 025, 
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An^ntme, 277. 

A, PuUaUUa, 552. 

A, siflvestrist 278, 280. 

AneiJmm 8ova, 428. 

Anewra, 81. 

Angiopteris, 332. 

Anf^aetMm sttfmlatum, 232, 234. 
Anisoapertna Paaai flora, 325, 
AnisosticKus, 694. 

Ardhericum ramosum, 92. 

Anthxicefos, 250, 264, 266, 266, 260, 470. 
A. lae-vis, 39, 

Anthurium leuconeurum, 819, 620. 

A Warocqueamtm, 622, 824 
Apios tiiberosa, 205, 

Aponogaton dist^ch^im, 406. 

Aporrhiza paniculata, 625. 

Aqnil&gia 'tmlgaris, 621, 622, 828. 

Arabia, 625. 

Aralia, 349, 381. 

A. 8ieboldiif 867. 

Aravcaria, 524. 

A. excelaa, 144. 

Arcangelisia, 480. 

Arctotis, 564. 

Areca rubra, 386. 

Arenga saccharifera, 120. 

Argemone, 337. 

Aryyreia, 604. 

Ariatida pungpna, 462. 

Aristohchia, 175, 325, 430, 537. 

A. braailienaia, 528, 541. 

A. Chmatitia, 211, 212, 327. 

A. cymbifera, 136. 

A. Peixotoa, 136. 

A. Serpentaria, 327. 

A. SipJio, 100, 159, 651, 673 
Armeria, 175, 184. 

Armoseris wivima , 183. 

Arrhenntherum elnfinn, 506. 

Ariahotrys, 196. 

Artocarpm, 428, 491. 

Arum italicum, 426, 427. 

A, 7ioaculafum, 602. 

A. Urn alum, 604. 

Arundinaria, 278, 

Asarum europaeum, 526. 527. 

Asrlepiaa, 54R. 

Aaparaffva, 275, 28-1. 

Aaprrula lonqifoia, 201 . * 

A.pdorata, 269. 

AspJuodelna, 283. 

A, ViUaraii, 286. 

Aapidiatra, 179. 

Aapidium, 493, 638, 

A, aculeatum, 278. 

A . Filix mas, 878. 

A. 8ieboUi, 278, 286. 

Aaplenium Belaugori, 286, 200. 

A, bulbiferum, 09. 

A. diveraifolium, 198, 194. 


A, ^ r-f 

A. FiUx/emim, S22, 388* 

A, feGunmm, 96 » 200 , 

A. Muta-muraria, 286 , 

A. vivipaniM, 99, 

Aster chinensis, 223 . 

Astragalus cmstriarus, 388. 

A^rantia major, 166, 177 
Astrolobium repandum, 4(‘7. 

Athyrium Filix femirta- Aaplenium Filix 
femina. 

Atractylia flava, 238. 

Atrichum undulaium, 30, 155, 351. 

A triplex, 560. 

Aucuba japonica, 100, 111. 

A cena, 506. £ 

A. saliva, 221, 410, 473, 614, 620. 640. 
Avirenvia. 442. 

A. officinalis, 206, 244, 481. 

Azalea ponhc a, 608. 

Azolkr, 38, 81. 

A. ca)oli7nana, 460, 470. 

liambusa Simonii, 27S. 855. 

Hanisteria, 133. 601. 

B. aplendena, 625, 626. 

Banksia, 136. 

B. ateUata, 128. 

Barbarea vulgaris, 889. 

Barringtonia Catappa, 549. 

B. speciosa, 540. 

Batrachium, 387. 

Bauhinia, 692, 6)03, 694, (iOO. 

Beaucarvea tuherculata, 686. 

Bexjonia, 99, 110, 349, 381, 307. 

B. boUviensis, 382. 

B. discolor, 615. 

B. fuchaioidea, 651. 

B. heracleifolia, var. nigricans, 118. 

B. hi/brida, 382. 

B. hydrocx)ttfh[olia, 382. 

B. ignea, 382. 

B. imperialia, 160, 161. 

B, manicata, 124, 441, 

B. Rex, 382, 512, 620, 626. 

B. robuata, 382. 

B. semperJlorPMa, 629. 

B. tuberculata, 382. 

Beilis perennia, 275. 

Berberis, 657, 668. 

B, vulgaris, 460, 563, 572, 574, 582, 588, 
584, 587, 636. . 

BerfhoUetia excelsa, 416, 417. 

Beta vulgaris, 414, 416, 418, 420 697. 

Betuh, 158, 171, 313, 314, .325, 479. 511, 
666, 662. 

B, alba, 114, 684. 

B, verrucosa, 532, 

Bifrenairia, 430. 

Bignonia, 181. 

B. eapreolaXa, 891. 

Bilbergia viridi flora, 124. 

Biophytum prolifem^m, 211, 580. 

B, senaitivuw, 566, 567, 568, r>(')9, 574, 688, * 
*^589, 590, 640. 

Biota, 621. 
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Boronia megasUgma^ 520. 

BosweUia pctpyrifera, 144* 

Botrgchiwn, 700. 

Botrydium grmuhJiMm, 250. 

Brmhypodium ayhcAicum, 188 . ^ 

BrasHta, 90. 

B. cretica, 499, 

B. Naptis, 31, 22 J, 629, 697. 

B. olermm, rar. buUatat 196. 

» »» gon§yloides. i49. 

B. Rwpa, 270, 275, 441, 472. 697. 

Briza m>aximat 452, 

B. mirMr, 225, 248. 

Bro( iHrS, 203. k 
Brosimum OaiaSodendron. 343. 

B. '/fiacrocarpumt 337. 

Bruf/uiera enopetala> 1 68, 244, 246. 

Brgonia aVba^ 575, 576. 

B. dioica, 575, 697. 

BryopsiSt 40. 

Bryum leucothrix, 312. 

Bulliardia aquaUca, 376. 

Butomm umhellatuSy 218, 357. 

Buxhaumia aphylla, 252. 

B. indusiata, 252. 

Buxus, (i57. 

B. semper'drens. 152, 154, 296, .325, 676, 

684. 

Caccinia utrigom. 295. 

OactuB, 105. 
f^aesalpiniaf 90, 
echinaia, 672. 

(\ Sappan, 685. 

Calamagrostis^ 278. 

Calamus, 355. 

G. Botang, 186, 325, 334. 

Calendula, 243. 

Calla paluHris, 92, 373, 475. 

Calligonum, 404. 

Callisia repms, 539, 

Callistemon, 1 44 . 

(UdUtriche, 495, 49('. 

C. verna, 475. 

CaUosiphonda Finisferran^ 306. 

Calophyllum InophyllutH, 549, 

Caltha paluatris, 218. 

Camellia, 160. 

(J, japonica, 121, 162, 46)5. 

Campanula, 349, 553. 

0. muUiflora, 382. 

C. peraicifoUa, 621, 622, 626. 

G. Trachelium, 382. 

Oanariiim commune, 677. 

Ganna, 107, 308; 322, 397, 522. 

C. indka, 249, 601. 

Cannabis, 160. 

C. aativa, 50, 153, 197. 

Oapparis, 672. 

aegyptiaea, 407. 

O. spinosa, 108, 407. 

•^GapseXla Bursa pastor ia, 610, 611, 612. 
Oaragana arborejtcena, 6(>0, 662. 

O. fnUescens, 301. 


Oarapil^54:0^ 

C. in(^flt04tensia, 398v 
Gardamtne Mrswla, 560. 

C. praJtmeia, 323* 

Carex, 30, 199, 285, 372, 473. 

G. arenaria, 602. 

C. caeapitoaa, 187. 

0. glauca, 185 . 

C. paludoaa, 218. 

G. stricta, 187. 

C. sylvatica, 179 . 

C. vulgaris, 187. 

Garica Paqf^lp. 338. 

Carludovica. l8i). 

Carpinus, 144, 158, 676. 

^ -aryota purpurascena, 385. 

( cisaia negleota, 510. 

(Jaatanca vest, a. 139, 419, 657, 672. 
Caauarina, 215. 381, 387, 462, 65J, 671. 

! G. exceUa, 276. 

Giiiasetum, 429, 430, 56(T, 581, 587. 
i G. Dartvinianuni, 582. 

O. maarocarpuni, 582. 

Catopaia nutans, 206. 

Caucalis daucoides, 207, 208. 

Gaulerpa, 53, 54, 

C. proUfera, 608. 

Gecropia adenopus, 428. 

G. peltata, 337, 428. 

Cedrua, 263, 278. 

(t. TAbani, 546. 

Celtis australis, 532, 661 , 669. 

C. orientalia, ()85. 

C. trinervia. 672. 

(-enfaurea. 364, 381, 382, 552, 561, 564, 582, 
639. 

G. americana, 407. 

G. nrgentea, 239. 

G, (ahcephala, 546. 

G. CyanuH, 563. 682, 587, 5SS. 

(\ gl/fmerata, 407. 
r-'. 'Jvc'.a, 502. 568, 588. 

G. macfophylla, 270. 

G. wontana, 663. 588. 

G. orientalia, 588. 

O. scoparia, 407. 

G. smegalcfnaia. 407. 

Oentranthua ruber, ) 77. 

Oephalotaxus Korniana, 408. 

Geramium, 300. 

Geratonia siliqua, 421. 

Ceratophyllmn, 323, 376, 377 440, 483, 

(t, demeraum, 86, 86, 87. » 

Geraiopteris thalictroidra, 99, 601. 
Ceratozamia longifolia, 427. 

Gerbera OdoUaw,, 548. 

Cerda Siliquaatrum, 90, 624, 

Cereua, 661. 

G. apmoaaiaaimua, 581. 

Geroxyhn, 107. 

Ohaetopteria, 81. 

Ohammdorm, 385, 386. 

Ghamaeropa excelaa, 1 79, 1 80. 

Oh. humilia, 190, 386. 

Ohara, 62. 

Ch. aapera, 608. 
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^ €h fragiliBy 608. 

Ch, foetiday 608. 

Cheiranthue Cheiri, 126, 650. 
Chelidcmiumy 305. 

Ch, majuBy 337, 338, 343, 428, 605, 
Chelone Torreyiy 29i, 

ChhranthvSy 278. ^ 4 

Chlorophytum comommy 40, 447, 448. 
Chordoy 300. 

Chordaria, 300. . 

Chrysosplenium aUemifoUumy 388. 
Ckjjlocladiay 146. 

Gihotinm Schiedeiy 163. 

Ctcer arietinumy 219. 

Ciauta virosa, 219. 

Cinch^nUy 160, 630. 

CinclidotuSy 230. 

Cinnamomum aromnUcuniy 111, 

C. officinarum. 111 . 

Gircam lutetianay 207. 

Girrhaeay 429. 

Ciraium a/rvcnaCy 525. 

C, paluatrCy 270. 

G. pannonicum, 270. 

Ciasusy 267. 

C, diacoioTy 620. 

Citrusy 76, 516, 633. 

Gladiuw, MariacuSy 435. 

Cladcmia fiUfprmiay 198, 199. 
Gladophora orcfa, 2ti4. 

G. laetemrens, 630. 

CladoalephuSy 81. 

Glavicepa purpurea, 431. 

Glematia recta, 278. 

C, Vitalba, 334, 584, 651, 657, 668. 

C, Viticellay 584. 

Clerodendrony 601. 

Glimaoium dendroidea, 1 55. 

Olivia nobiliSy 447, 462. 

Cloateriumy 608. 

Cobaea, 660. 

Cochlearia Armmariay 697. 

Cocculm laurifoUua, 121, 625. 

CocoSy 385. 

O. 7iucifera, 533, 549, 648. 

Codonantke iJevoaii, 399. 

Cojfea, 121, 611. 

C. arahicay 421. 

Coix Lacryma, llO. 

Goleochuetey 264. 

Golocasia, 496. 

C. antiquorum, 171, 498, 499, 621. 

C. nymphasf^Uay 498. 

G. odhra, 426. 

Collomiay 406. 

Combretumy 696. 

GdnocephaluSy 496, 497, 498. 

C. ovatusy 397, 404, 496, 499. 
fionvallaria latifidday 886 . 

C. verHcillcUa^ ^'7% . 

0. Cneorum. 127, 2S9, 664, 665. 

G. nitiduSy 127. 

Oopaifera bractieata, 672. 

Ciypcrnicia c^i^tfpky 307. 

Gopriuusy 431, 


CoralUna, 300, " - 

Gorchorua, 153, 154, * 

Go^ylinCy 178, 686, 688. 

0^u8y 667. 

C. aUemifoliay 

C. aai^ineay\%if^^p69, 

CoryMUy 428. ' 

G. claviculatay 584. 

GoryiuSy 676. 

C. Ave^nay 117, 29g, 333. 

Coacifitumy 462. 

C. Blumeanum,y 133. , 

Coamariumy 269. 

Crambe cordifoUUy 529. 

Crasaulay 102. 

Crataegus coccineOy 495. 

Croaaidiumy 298. 

Crotony 128. 

G. eremophilusy 541. 

Crotonopaia alutariSy 541. 

Cryptoglena, 630.' 

Crypto7neriay 435. 

G. eleganSy 283, 286. 

Gryptoaiphonia Orayana, 300. . 

Cumrbitay 243, 346, 364, 393, 638, 651, 
697. V 

G. maximay 826. 

C. Melopepoy 576. 

G. Pepo, 199, 219,^22, 809, 334, 394, 474, 
576, 601. • ^ 

Cucumis aativoy 570. 

GupJiea petiolatn, 210. 

G. viacosiaaimay 210. 

Gmcutay 253, 393, ()03. 

G. Epilinumy 255. * 

G. Epithymumy 256. 

C. europamy 255, 256. 

Guspidaria pterocarpa, 326. 

Cuaaoniay 278. 

Cuthria, 62. ■"* 

Cyanophyllum magnificum.. 110. 

CyatheUy 175. 

Gycaa, 264, 700. 

G. circincdisy 368, 640. 

CyclameUy 90, 430. , 

Gyclanthera explodena, 181, 195. 660, 676, 
Gydonia japbnica, 476,' 624. 

Gymodocea, 323. 

Gynodon Dactylon, 284. 

Cynoglosaum cheirifoliutn., 208, 208* ;; 
Gynometra caulMomy 649. . 

Cynoaurua echmatnay 452. M 
GypertiSy 384. 

G. aUemifoliuSy 286. 

C. aureu8y 349. 

G. ghbtTy 203, 204. 

C. glomeratusy 203. * , 

C. longuSy^OS. 

C. pannomcusy 300. 

C. vegetusy 172, 178, 203. 

Cypripedium venuatum, 462, 

Cyaioclondam purp^trascenSy 389, 

Cyatopiia candidua, 269, 260. 

CytimSy 91, Il4. v 

G, Lnlmrnumy 134, 185, 139, 658-, 655, ^860, 
668 , 665, 668, 069, 676, 679, , 
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Dactyl^ yUmeraiUt, 291, 598. 

!21. i^afioMh^, ^8, 41l^j;i 4l|S* 
pmerffia^rB^^- 

J)(tlechim^iu MoezUana; 541. 
JUujfi7naa-a, 190. • 

Va^hoftia Forskalii, 284/ 

Bapfm^ 114, 664. 

D, Blaffayanay 40. 

2>. chrysantha, 104. 

BasyUrion, 373. 
pyfil^oUum, 462, 463. 

Uihyg'^oliwm, 163, 164. 

Paucm Caroia, 508. 

Pi^tusonm superbay 351. 

Belphiniuniy 4j^. 

DendrocerQS. 2m^, 

JjO. cichoriact us* 240. 

D. ampatusy 249- 
DendrocoUa teres , 232. 

D^ri^ 518. 

J)esma7ithus stoUmifer, 616 . 

B. natanSy 443. 

Desmarestm, 62, 300. 

Besmodimn tiyraiiSy 568^, 

Dianthusy^ 108, 200. 

D. capitatusy J63. 
mcdl4y 695. 

Bichondra, 345. 

JOitrcuf^umn 2^1. 

D. ecit^Hwn, 312. 

JDictmmim albns, 617, 520. 
iOyMraxmella, 640, 608. 
jMctyota, 800. 

>JD» dichotomuy 431- 
Bidymochlaend sinuosa, 04, 278, 301, 
BigitiiUs purpareuy 107. 

Bio7iaea mMseipuhr, 9, 68, 258, 502, 574, 
. 692, 598, 501, 636, 659. 

' Dioon, 700. 

pioscoreu, 182 186, 500. 

•|P, Batatas. 334, 386. 

B. q^tinquiifoUay <‘,27. 

Biphtaxis }J array 237, 239. 

BisoMdda be.ngalevsis, ‘iiMS. > 

BistiChuiy 220 . 

Dovea mucronaiay 464. 

Bracaeyiay 66, 182, 686, 

P.lBracOy 688 . 

B.indivisay 163, 
i). fmr^inatay 687. 

Dre^maldiay 930. 

Briikysy 664. ' 

prmeray 349, 502, 503, 575, 578. 

V B. Urngifolmy 679. 
pL ^ tund^olia. 37 ^ 694 ». 679 « 

504. 

Dxyq^ Drumynemdiiy 552. 

Burio zi^thimis. 428. 

PgIpUmm Elateriu7Hy 386, 867. 
micht^ocarpus scaber, 580, 686. 
Btk&niiis carlinoideSy .682. 

f c^emria, 108. 

qhinops exaiUatusy 270. 

Eichhornia, 603. 


591, 


speciosay 541 . 

Elaeis guimemisy 417. 

Elatostetnay 636. 

Ehagmts angustifoliay 287. 

Ekgia deuata, 465. 

E. nr' lay 464. 

Eleusine indicuy 914. 
j^santhe noctiftrg^y 531. 
modeay 22, 377, 633, 

E. camadf nsisy 98, 219, 220, 221, 263, 
281, 282, 301, 323, 376, 436, 440, 
640. 

ElymuSy 278. 

E. arenariaSy 466. 

E. cftnadi nsiSy 465, 

Encephalarlns 700. 

Entada, 695, 

Enteromorphuy 264. 

Ephedra, 124, 275, 387. 

E. fmmostaehya, 650. 

E. vulgaris, 301. 

EpilobiiDn, 545. 

E. angusUfolium, 608. 

Epirnedium alpinum, 602. 

Eguisetumy 39, 82, 89. 95, 275, 309, 354, 
357, 361, 363, 378, 387, 469. 

E. arvensey 601. 

E. hicmale, 110, 192, 194. 

E. Uttorale., 110. 

E. 'prate^ise, 110. 

E. rainosvfUy 110. 

E, sylvatiriim, 1 10. 

E. Tehnateuty IJO. 

Eranthis hmnalis, 287. 

Erianthusy 170. , 

Erica rarnca, 114, 

Eriophoruni alpmuniy 455, 456. 

E. vaginalmn, 88 . 

Enmm Lens, 420. 

Eryngiumy 191. 

Erysiphe graminiSy 269. 

Eryihroniwn Dens canis, 263. 

Espeletia, 128. 

Eucalyptus, 50, 191, 225. 

E. cornu fa, 521. 

E. globulus, 108, 520. 

E. ptilverrntuhiSy 520. 

Eugenia australis, 621. 

Euglena, 631. 

Euonifmusy 478. 

E. europaeUy 136. 

Eupatorium cannabinum, 168, 

Euphorbia,, 2, 305, 338. 

E. biglanduhsa, 840, 366, 407^, 

E. canarienais, 346. 
j£?, Cyparissiasy 337. 

E. Lathyri«y 337, 341, 344. 

E. Myrainitesy 889, 840, 344, 366, 407. 

E. officincmimy 345. 

E. splendmsy 337, 343, 407. 

My thymifoUa, 007, i ■ 

E. TirucalU, l08, 462, m: 

EurhyncUnm praelorii^my 252, 268. 
EuroHa, 4^ ' 

EuryaUfi 
E. feroXp% 

C 
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Euterpe oleracca, 648. 

Excoecaria Agallocha, 549. 

Fagopyrunif 90. 

Fagraea, 1^, 609. 

F, fragrane, 510. 

F. lanceolatay 510. 

Fagus, 171. 668, 676. 

F. sylvatica, 139, 144, 295, 313, 314, 532, 
624, 665, 657, 685. 

Far (day 621. 

F^aidlaf 404. 

F. coTiica, 470. 

Feetuca, 373. 

F. gigantea, 568. 

F. ghucuy 669. 

F. ovinay 118, 603. 

Ficaria ranuncuhidca, 516. 

Fi(^y 318, ,322, 495, 497, 677. 

F, barbaia, 620. 

F. Carica, 338, 686, 537. 

F. elasticay 33, 106, 287, 289, 301, 338, 366, 
397, 462, 536, 537, 672. 

F. nitida, 340. 

Fimbriaria Stahliana, 471. 

Fittonia Verschajfeltiy 627. 

Foeniculum, 92. 

Fontimlis, 230. 

Fragaria elatior, 275. 

Franciscea macranljia, 624, 625. 

Fraxinus, 158, 393. 

F. excelsior y 316, 325, 413, 664. 

Fritillaria, 413. 

F, imperialisy 108, 422, 425, 556. 

Fuchsitty 144, 404, 495. 

F. globosa, 867, 498. 

FucuSy 430. 

F, serratusy 890, 431. 

Fumaria officinalis, 606, 

Funaria^ 34, 274. 

F. hy^ometricay 298, 299, 403, 469, 470. 
Funicia subcord^, 608. 

Furcellaria, 300. 

Galanthus, 281. 

G. nivalis, 263, 282, 435. 

Oaleopsis Tetrahit, 75, 275. 

Qaliumy 531, 650. 

G. aparine, 206, 206, 325. 

G. purpureum, 295. 

G. verum, 325. 

Gcdtonia candicans, 459. 

Garuga, 676. 

Odidium corneum, 800. 

Genista, 275. 
bracteolafa, 284. 
tinctoria, 37. 

GmUana lutea, 697. 

G&mium, 349, 494. 

G, patmtre, 388. 

Gesnera, 400. 

GeuWi 175, 495. 

Gilia, 406. 

Ginkgo biloba, 409, 478, 521. , 

Gladiolus, 263. 

G, ftorilmndus, 282. 


Qlazioma, 694, 

Oleditschia, 685. 

G. triacanthos, 480, 000. 

Gleichenia, 375. 

Globularia cordifolia, 244. 

Gloeocapsa, 430. 

Olyceria, 373. 

Glycine Mspida, ^20. 

G. sinensis, 325. 

Onaphalium Leontopodium, 128. 

Gnetum, 160. 

,G. scandens, 694, 695. 

Goldfussia, 564. 

Gonocaryum pyriformc, 44, 488 sqq, 

Goodm IcdiJoUa, 414. 
j Gossypium, 545. 

' GymnocXadus canadensis, 90,^665. 
Gijmnogramme, 514. 

Gynerium, 179. 

G. argent cum, 295. 

Haematoxylo/iy 660. 

H. campechianum>y 085. 

1 Hakea, 136, 439. 

Jd. ewalyploides, 399. 

H. stiaveolensy 160, 451, 461. 

Haloxyhn, 404. 

H alimodendron, 404. ^ 

Haplolophium, 694. 

Hedera Helix, 106, 120, 181, 522, 625, 662. 
Hedysarum. gifrans— Desmodiuni gyrans. 
Hdianfhemum mdyare. 563. 

Ilelianthus, 393. 

H. annmis, 90, 219, 222, 275, 322, 415, 525, 

001 . 

IJelichrysum yraveohns, 238. 
Helicothamnion, 78, 

H. scorpioides, 389. 

Heliotropium arbainense, 238. 

H. lutPMm, 238, 239. 

//. undulatum. 238. 

Helleborus, 277, 454, 610. 

H. foeiidus, 428. 

H. niger, 495. 

Hdminthostachys, 700. 

Hen},erocall{8 fulna, 37, 008. 

Heracleum Sphmdylium, 505, 523. 
Herminiera Elaphroxylon, 689. 

Heteropsis, 444. 

Hevea, 338. 

Hieracium, 650. 

Hippophae rhamnoides, 129, 661. 

Hippuris. 376, 393, 495. 

H. milgaris, 87, 218, 475. 

Hirtelia silicea, 685. 

Hohenbergia strobilacea, 398. 

Hordenml 113, 393, 506. 

H. vulgare, 413. 

Hoya carnosa, 602, 626. 

Humboldtia laurifoUa, 80. 

Uumulus Lupuhts, 201. 205, 334, 532. 
Ilyaxinthus, 46, 354. 

H. non scriptw, 89, 40. 

H. orimtalis, 183, 601. 638. 

H. sylvcstris, 108. 

Ffydnophytum,, 40C). 
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Hydrilh, 

Bydro^ris, 633. 

77. Mormis Banae, 220, 293, 467. 
Bydxodictycm, .18, 63* 

Bydromistria stoJ/mifera, 220. 
Bymenoph/yllum, 376 . 

KarsUnianum, 280. 

H, Malingii, 380 . 

H. plumosum, 280. 

/i. speciosum, 280. 

Hypanthf ra Guapeva, 326. 

Hyperhaena Icmrifoiia, 626 . 

Hypericum, 5J6. 

H. perforatum, 517 , 518, r>21. 
Hypochaeria, 354. 

H, radicata, 

Iffoga apimia, 238. 

Ilex, Hi. 

/. ajuifolium, 100, 296, .309. 

Impatiens, 307, 438, 531, 560. 

Balsam in a, 413, 414 , 418, 421. 

I. glanduUfera . 50. 

1. Mariannae. 627 

I. nolitangere, 177. 

I, parviftorn, 38, 118 , 293, 475. 
Indigojera, 560. 

Inula Ileleni'um, 238. 415. 

Jpomora, 694, 

1; purpurea, 629. 

Iponiopsis, 406. 

Iriartea cxorrhiza, 188. 

7m, 101, 269. 373, 428, 424 
7. gcrmaaica 263, 282, 349, 456, 638. 

/. Pacudacorua. 206. 

Isoetext Durirui, 700. 

/. lacuatria, 700, 

Jaolepis aualralia, 291. 
laapyrum fhalit f r tides, 323. 

Jaeqaennmtia violacea, 326. 

Jasminaytt 111. 

J otropha, 1 20 . 

./. slijKulata, 130, 131 . 

Jochroma ntarrocatyx, 501. 

Jugla7us, 158, 160 , 465. 

,/. niifra, 657. 

J. rejgia, 90, 160 , 287. 

J uncus, 6, 

J. glauc^Ls, \T2, !73, 174 , 182, 186, 190. 
supinua, 187. 

Juniperua communis, 85, 368, 524. 

J, macroi'arpa, 468 . 

J. nana, 379. 

Jussiaea, 480, 603. 

J. peruviana, 442 , 443. 

Kerfia japonic a. 111, 533. 

Kingia, 439. 

K, australis, 1 15, 463. 

Khpatockia, 107. 

Klugia, 536. 

Koeleria cristata, 41 8. 

Lactariua deliciosus, 301. 

Lactuca, 8, 345. 


' L, Scariola, 296. 

' Lagmaria vulgaris, 880, 862* 334, 576, 

' Laguncularia, 442. 

raremosa, 481, 548. 

I Laminaria, 390. 

; Larnium, 511 . 

: L. album, 171 , 323. 

Laportea gigas, 1 ® 1 . 

' Lappa major, 207. 

, Lappago raceynosa, 207 . 

Larix, 393, 469, 541, 668. 
j L. europaea, 160. 

I Laihraea, 501. 
i L, Squamaria, 253, 492 , 498 . 
j hnihipnis^ ;^B2. 

1 L. Aphaca, 381. 
i h. laiifolius, 554. 
i L, Psendaphacxi, 38 J. 

! Laurus^ 657. 

; L. nohiUs, HI, 526, 627, 528, 660. 

La/vatera, OL 

Lemyyo, 38, 03, 104, 435, 441, 444, 483. 
h. minor, 218, 467 , 475. 

L. irisuka, 272, 273. 

Lconticc Alberti, 603. 

L. Leoniopeinluyn, 603. 
hemitodoyi, 445. 

I Lepidium sativum., 259, 612. 629. 
Lepidoholus Preisaian ua, 464 . 

Leptogkim., 147. 

Leucobryum, 235. 

I Leucojum, 281. 
h. aeatimim, 435. 

L. vernnyn, 263. 

Liliuyn aurntuyn, 163. 
h. candidum, 163, 666. 

Limnaydhcyymm nympkoidca, 468. 
TAmnochoria yiymphoidea, 475. 

Li moyi iaatrii nt, 500. 

Linar i(x (hjmbalaria, 222. 

Linum, 26, 90, 244. 

L. pe cyme, 153. 603 , 610. 

/v. uailatisaiynum, 50, 153, 154, 405, 447, 610 
Liparia fdipea, 408 . 

L'lquidaynhar atyraciflna, 136. 

Jdriodendron iulipifera, 182, 530, 065. 
i Lithodenna, HCMl. 

! Liviatona chineyisia, 170, 180, 190. 

I Loaaa hiapida, 206 . 
j L, papaveri folia, 130 , 181 . 

I Lobelia ayphilitica, 405. 

; Ijomaria gibba, 278. 

I Lemchocarpus, 518. * 

! Lonicera, 175, 478, 657. 

; L. Caprifolium, 334. 

! L. frayrantisahm, 021 , 822 . 

' L. Pericl 0 menu,m, 668 . 
j L. laiarica, 438. 

! Lophura tmuis, 389. * 

; Loranthus europaeua, 537, 538 . 
j Lumnitzera, 649. 

1 Lunaria, 650. 
i Lupinua, 90, 414, 607 
I L, albus, 602. 

Luzula Porateri, 428. 

L. pilosa, 428. 
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i^copermcmn eacuUnium, B7« 

LifPi^ium, 220, ,m 360, 370, 52Z 
. I^ne&pua eunmaem^ 3^. 

376 . 

00, 616, 626. 

3iao^(k«Fmm, 604, 606. 

M. obtcmgifoUum, 490, 491 , 500. 

Mack^a cordafa { - Bocconia cordala)^ 108. 
Maclnm cmrantiacat 685. 

Mflcrocystis hiaeurians, 890 . 

Miioropiper, 186. 

Madia sativa, 606. 

Magnolia acuminata, 665. 

M, grandifiora, 672. 

M. tripetala, 665. 

MaJtonia aquifolium, 563. 

Maianthemum bijohum, 388. 

Malaxis, 225. 

Mallotium Hildehrandii, 147 . 

Malva, 393. 

M. syhmtria, 857. 

M. verticillvda, 615. 

Manihot, 33S. 

ManiUoa gcmmipara, 39. 

Maranta, 355, 397. 

M. a/rundinacea, 190, 398. 

M. aeiosa, 626, 

Marcgravia dubia, §02. 

Marchaniia, 297. 

M, polymorpha, 298 , 471 . 

Martinezia Lindcniana, 187. 

Martynia, 641. 

Maadevallia nmscoaa, 595. 

Mastigobryum trilobatum, 227. 

Mauritia flexuoaa, 648. 

Maxillaria Lehman ni, 430. 

M. lutescena, 429. 

M. ochroleuca, 430. 

M. porphyrostele, 430. 

M. pumiik, 429. 

M, rufeacena, 430. 

M. vcf^na, 429. 

M. venusfa, 430. 

Medicago, 421. 

Meeaea, 231. 

M. Umgiaeta, 178, 811 . 

Melaleuca uncinata, 461. 

Melampyram pratenae, 428. 

Melandryum, 200. 

Melica, 203. 

M. nutans, 60§. 

Mdlioama, 277. 

MeUoa popuUfoUa, 691 . 

Mehbesia Lejolisii, 78, 79. 

Mentha, 612. ^ 

M, aquatica, 184, 197. 

Menyanthea trifoUoMi, 197, 476. 

^ Meaemhryanthermim, 383, 398. 698. 

M. crystalUnum, 116 . 

Meapilodaphne Saaaafrcta, 326, 

Meapilus germanira, 3 34. 

Metzgeria, 81. 

Microatylia, 225. 

, ikffWefia,, 518. 


I Mimosa, 90, 641, 645. 

M, casta, 646. 

M, pudica, 72, 566, 567, 568, 569, 574, 586, 
588, 589, m 632, 633, 634, 641, 642, 

' 643, 644 , 646. 

M. Spegazzini, 580, 646. 

M. viva, 646. 

Mimtdus, 564, 641. 

Mninm, 231. 

M. cuapidatum, 468 . 

M. punciaiuw, 312. 

M. roafratuw, 811 . 

M. undulatum, 315. 

MoHnia corrulea, 163, 176 . 

Mcmatera, 386, 444. 

M. cteliciom, 148 , 326 , 353j»600, fiOl. 615, 
626 . 

Moricandia arvensis, 294, 529, 

Mormodea Buccinator, 687 . 

Morns, 657. 

M. alba, 479, 532, 669, 673. 

Movgeotia, 264, 270, 271. 

Mucuna, 695. 

M'usa, 107, 378, 305, 308, 322, 338, 355, 
856 , 399, 428. 

M, paradisictica, 67, 866. 

M. rosacea 386. 

Muscarl bofryoides, 221. 

Myriocarpa, 536. 

Myriophyllum, 376, 387. 440, 441. 

I Myrrnecodia, 400. 

Myrrhis odotata, 698. 

Myrtna cornnnmia, 144, 447, 520.*^ 

M[ zcylanira, 517 , 521. 

Naias, 187. 373, 377. 

N major, 876 
Narcissus biflorua, 447 . 

N. poeiicua, 291. 

Nelumbium speciosnrn, 308, 322. 

Neottia Nidus avis, 27. 

Nepfuthea, 333, 408, 502, 504, 508. 

N, phyllamphora, 608 . 

N. Bafflesiava, 477 . 
i Nephrodium stipellaturn, 436, 457. 

Nephrolepis, 354, 493, 500. 

I Ncrium, 657. 

N. Oleander, 142, 158 , 171, 337, 462. 661, 

! 

Nicandra phyaaloidea, 501. 

I Ntgella damaaccna, 295. 

Nipa frvticana, 463, 464 , 548. 

Niidla, 40. 

Nolina recurvata, 163. 

I Nostoc, 430. 

Nothogenia, 300. 

Nototkylaa, 250. 

Nuphar Ivteum, 220. 

I Nympltaea, 444. 

I N, alba, 218, 467, 473. 

I N. therm alia, 473. 

Obryzum, 147. 

Ocymum, 406. 

I Odonthalia den fata, 300. 

Odxmtogloamim, 429. 
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0, Bark&ti, 233. 

Oedog^iumt 14, 29, 264, 

Oenothera himnUi 697, 

0. odorala, 008. 

Olea, 160, 428. 

0. mropam, 115, 43U, 472. 

Oncidium, 408, 429, 4 .10. 

Ononis spinosa, 514. 

Op&rculina Turpethuniy 491. 

Ophioglossunif 332. 

Opuntia, 129, 522, 661. 

O. vulgaris, 563, 58p, 581, 582. 

Orchis fusca, 271. 

Ornithogahim^, 46, 283. 

0. byzantinum, 201. 

O. nutarhs, 291.^' 

O. .imbellaium.,My 27. 422. 

Orobanche, 253, 381, 603. 

Oryza saliva, 92, 98, 118, 410 506, 

O. saliva, var. glulinosa, 410. 

Oscillatoria^ "267. 

Osmwrida rfigalis, 362. 

Ouvirandra fenvMralis, 410. 

O.ralis, 5i»l, 5<;9. 

O. AcetsuSelia, 290, 620. 

O. esonjhnta, 422. 

Paevmw. 160, 277. 

O0icinnli8, 413. 

Pamalanthus, 220. 

Pcaudella squarrosa, 231. 

Bcmdanus, 178. 18S, 189, 353, 354. 

I*, uiilis, 96, 200. 
ra7igium sdnU, 262, 327. 

Panioam viiliacciutf, 225, ()]4. 

I\ iurgidufn, 107, 284. 

Pa paver, 175, 381, 494, 49.). 

Papyi'us, 349, 44 1, 442. 

P. antiqvorum, 1(i3, 182. 203, 204. 183,541. 
P. CiciiUi, 283. 

Pnrotnig7i ya, 62 1 . 

Parielaria, 560. 

Farida afrirana, 6 'T. 
rar7nelia, 147. 

Passerina erieoides, 124. 

Passi flora, 18J. 

P. coerulea, 633. 

P. ed^ilis, 325. 

P. laurifolia, 325. 

P. limbata, 136, 

P. quadrangularis, 196. 

Paatmaca saliva, 508. 

Paullinia, 693. 

Fanlotvnia imperialis, 171, 669, 

Pediastrurn, 53, 61. 

Pelargonmm gibbosuiu, 650. 

P. peUaturn, 118. 

P. roseum, 27, 

P. zonale, 611, 512. 618. 

Pellioriia Daveavmia, 209, 411. 

PtUigera, 147. 

Peluetia, 430. 

Pennisetum dichotoiu urn, 284. 

I Peperomia, 397, 399, 628. 

P. arifolia, 124. 

P. blandat 124. 


P. incam, 398, 

P, pereskimfoUa, 149. 

P. scandenSf 240. 

P. irichocarpa, 401. i02. 

Periploca gra&'a, 694. 

Feronospora calotheca, 259, 260. 

P. parasitica, 260. 

Persea gralimma, 428. 

Petiusaria, 35, 

Petasiles albiis, 238. 

I P. niveus, 132, 166, 238. 

! Petraea arborea, 685. 

|. P. volubilis, 621, 622, 685. 

Phaivs grandifolius, 269. 

Phalaris i'lnari crisis, 614. 

Pkalaetiopsis gra7idiflora, 245. 

Ph. 8chilleriana, 245. 

Phallus caninus, 539. 

Phaseolus, 184, 352, 607. 

Ph. cofinnuriis, 219. 

Ph. 'rnulfi floras, 206, 219, 275, 276, 322, 491, 
499, '500, 528, 601, 602. 606. 615, 646. 
Ph. 'mlgaris, 160, 206, 530. 

Philftdelphus coronarius, 144, 438, 668. 
Philode7idro7i, 522, 523, 624. 

Ph. cannaefolituu, 409. 

Ph. Lindeiii, 620. 

Phlox, 536. 

Phoetiix, 48 1 . 

Ph. canarieusis, 603. " 

Ph. durtylifera. 43, 162, 176, 180, 191, 199- 
.385, 413, 421, 422. 

Phonniuui tmax, 163, 178, 179. 

Fhrafpnites cornm/tmis, 418. 

Phyco7uyces, 22. 

Phyg tnaiidiu m., 207 , 

Phjllanifms. 278. 

Physeia, 147. 

Physco7}iytrium pyrifort7u>, 469. 

Physosiphoii Laridsbergii, 407, 408. 

Phyh lephas 7tiacroc.arpa, 413, 421, 422, 

PA/// x.rme, 691, 094. 

PllyloloAxa, 175, 408, 531, 698. 

PA. dioica, 349. 

Picca excelsa, 144, 367, 368, 677. 

Pilea, 536. 

P. eJegans, 465, 466. 

P. oreophila, 75, 183. 

Pilocarpus pinnalifolius, 518, 519. 

PihUaria, 444. * 

Pince7iectia recurvala~- Nolii;a rexurvata. 
Pinguicula, 258, 504. 

P. vulgaris, 602. • 

IHnw, 263, 277, 283, 367, 435, 521, 522, 
641, 679. 

1 P. Cembra, 623, 524. 
i P. exceUa. 623. 

P. inops, 85. 

P. iMrkio, 85, 278, 393, 523, 625. 

P. 7no7itana^ T^. 

P. nigricxmifl44. 

P. Pu7riilio^Slh% 667. 

P. fitrobus, 623. 

P. sylvestris, 85, 123, 144, 279, 810, 313, 368, 
628, 624, 663, 664, 666, 662, 678, 681. 
682, 683, 684. 
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Piper, 186. 

P, nigrum, 491. 

J^iptocephaUs freseriiana, 260. 

Piratinera guianetisis, 326. 

Piatia, 93, 435, 603. 

P. Straiiotes, 218, 684. 

P. texensis, 441. 

Piaum, 184, 352, 638. 

P. sativum, 30, 81, 91, 219, 220, 221, 222, 
409, 420, 422. 

Pliujiochasma Ailoniana, 471. 

Planiago, 175, 393, 405. 

P, cylindrica, 239. 

P, ianceolata, 346. '* 

P. 7najor, 466, 467. 

Platanua, 187, 313, 657. 

Platycerium alcicorne, 83. 

Plectranthus, 511. 

Pleonotoma, ,691. 

Pleurothallis, 407, 430. 

Plumbago lapaf hi folia, 490. 

Poa, 603. 

P. annua, 291, 451. 

P. pratensis, 225. 

Podocarpus, 46. , 

P. neriifolia, 468. 

Pogofiatum almdes, 351. 

Polemonium, 406. 

Polygala gra^idia, 556. 

Polygonaiiun vuhjarc, 425. 

Polygonum ampliibium, 476. 

P. Fagopyrwm , 222. 

Polypodiujii, 493, 500, 

P. glautophyllwn, 360. 

Polyporua fonieniarius, 14(). 

P. lucidua, 145, 146. 

Polyaiphonia, 78, 300. 

Polyatnchya, 430. 

Polyirichum, 298, 305, 315, 469. ^ 

P. commmie, 350. 

P. juniperinunt, 163, 312, 350, 351. 
Poniederia, 93, 435, 603. 

P. craaaipes, 441, 444. 

Populus, 545, 668, 673, 686. 

P. nigra, 458. 

P. pyramidalia, 466, 467. 

P. tremula, 458, 684. 

Portulaca, 430. 

P. grandiflora, 563, 580, 581, 582. 
Potamogeton, 221, 323, 372, 373, 393, 441, 
483. 

P. compreasus, 186. 

P. criapua, 186. 

(iensua, 18b. 

P. granmicua, 377. 

P. ianceolatua, 186. 

P,4ongifoUus, 186. 

P. Iticena, 377. 

P. natans, 376, 468, 47G. 

P. pectinatua, 186, 377. 

P. perfoliaiua, 376. 

puaillua, 377. 

Potentilla, 495. 

Poterium, 194. 

P. epinomm, 409. 

Pothoa^ 444. 


Preiaaia, 470. 

Primula, 495. 

P. 353, 514. 

P. farinoaa, 514. 

P. sinensis, 201, 494, 512. 

Protococcus, 232. 

114, 139, 313, 479, 511, 685. 

P. avium, 662. 

P. Ceraaua, 476, 655. 

P. domeMica, 473. 

P. Lanrocera^'ua, 447^ 4(i5, 529, 661. 

7\ 141, 438, 624. 

Pailotum, 27. 

P,9. triquetrum,, 32, 225. 

Paoralca, 511, 513. 

Pa. bituminosa, 388. 

Pieris, 378, 558. 

P, aquilma, 322, 350. 

P. hastata, 83. 

a errata, 202, 203. 

Pi erocarpua Draco, .,689 . 

P. auminlinua, 672, 685. 

P, aaxatilia, 114. 

Pleroatylia coccmea, 595. 

P. c?/r^a, 694, 595. 

P. atriala, 595. 

P. truncafu, 595. 

Pulmonaria officrnalia, 275, 287. 

Pnnica Ora/iatum, 683. 

Py rethrum, 650. 

P. Balsamita, 512. 

Pyrolu, 296, 603. 

Pyrus communia, 117, 137, 160, 325, 458. 

P. Malus, 105, 473. 

Quercua, 158, 325, 419, 422, 423, 604, 668. 

Q. cocci feta, 399. 

Q. Hex', 399. 

Q. macrocarpa, 39!). 

Q. occidcntalia, 136. 

Q. pedunculata, 114, 308, 313, 316, 39!), 473, 
532, 655, 661, 682. 

Q, Pseudoaiiber, 136. 

Q. Robar, 473, 657. 

Q. Saber, 134, 136, 139, 144, 399. 

Raffleaia, 256. 

R. Hochuaacnii, 257. 

Ranunculus, 277. 

R. acotiilifoliua, 374. 

R. acria, 606. 

R. amplexicaulia, 374. 

R. aquaiilis, 496. 

R. Flammnla, 374. 

U. Lingua, 374. 

R, parnaasifolius, 374. 

Raqthanua aaiivua, 288, 697. 

Raphidium, 232. 

Raphidaphora, 386. 

Ravmala madoAjaacarienaia, 399. 
Reaumuria, 408. 

R. Mriella, 499. 
lienanthera matutina, 232. 

Reseda arabica, *116. 

R. lutea, 388. 

R. pf umosa, 116. • 
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Reatio, 373, 4«Q. 

E. nihmi 464. 
i?. paniculatuSf 404. 

E. tcctoruni^ 464. 

EhapiSf 340. 

Rheum,, 349, 511. 

Rfnzophora, 444. 

Eh. Mangle^ 1^^8. 

Eli. mucronata, 188. 398, 399, 406, 401. 
Rhododendron, 513. 

Rhodomelett 300. 

Ehodophyllis, 300. 

Ehv^ (■ofinust 633, 524, 525. 

Eh. glauca, 525, 

Eh. suaveolens, 525. 

RhyncJwaia, OJ^t, 096. 

Rkyn''^* 08 tegiv}ni viuralv. 252. 311. 
Rhytiphloea pmasir aides, 389. 

Kibes. 067. 

H. aureMm, 4(i0. 

U, nigrum, 512. , 

K. pelraeiDu, 438. 

R, rubruin, 191, 194. 

Ric\»t'U<s, 511. 

A^ communis, 219, 274, 275, 270, 417, 420, 
533. 051. 

Hohtnia, 478, 070. 

R. Rseudacacia, 308, 326, 331, 530. 040. 
Rondeh tia strigosa, 430. 

Roripa amphibia ( Nasturtium amphi- 
bium), 600, 001. 

Rosa, 581. 

R. alpiva, 111. 

R. canina, 111. 

R. glandulosa , 470. 

Jt. muliijiora, HI. 

Rosmarinus officinalis, 188. 

Rozites go/igt/lophora, 431. 

Rubia, 0V'*T. 

Rubus hijlorus, 108. 

Rv cilia haveauana, 020. 

R. sirepc-ns, 209, 

Hutnex, 341' 511, 050, 098. 

Rusens, 204, 372,. 389. 

R. aculeatus, 403, 464. 

Ruta graveolens, 617, 518, 519, 010, Oil. 

^ Sabal A daiisoni, 1 80. 

\;8accharum, 179. 

I 8. ojficinanf m, 107, 284, 292, 442. 
Sagittaria, 187, 357. 

8. natana, 550. 

8. sagittaefolia, 220, 373. 

, 8 alacia, 121, 

"^Salicornia, 142, 381, 383. 
i Salix, 90, 114. 134, 142, 313, 318, 322, 478, 
f>] 1, 545, <502, {i(t8, 673, 686. 

> 8. acutifoUa, 661 . 

caprea, 458. 

|e)6?. daphnoides, 108. 
m8. europaea, 144. 

§8. fragUia, 661. 

I«6?. grandifoUa, 887. 

|»Sf. pruinosa, 108. 
to. viminedia, 601. 

I Sahna, 406. ^ 


8 , argmUa, 238. 

8 . Horminum, 649. 

8. oMcinalia, 199, 556, 

; 8. Sclarea, 166. 
j Salvinia, 81. 

8. natana, 225, 22% 469, 475. 

Sambucuf , 277, 528, 530, 057. 

8. nigra, 50, 137, 278, 280, 478, 479. 
8anguiaorba aarnea, ^91^ 194, 612. 
Sapanaria, 200, 460. 

8arcanfhus roatredua, H8. 

Sargassum, 430. 

8arracenia, 210, 258, 502, 508. 

Satureja, 512 
SfMmnja, 277. 

8a.viJ‘raga, 175, 500. 

8. Cynibalaria, 528. 

Scabiosa ucrainica, 294. 

8cc.ncd*^amus, 18. 

Achcuchzcria palustris, 49(>. 

Sf'histostega, osmiindacea, 290. 

Schocnopledus lacuatris, 47(). 

8chwenckia, 278. 

Sciadopilys, 100. 

8cilla bi folia, 210, 291. 

Scindapsus pinnaius, 21 9. 

Scirpus. 181, 435, 443, 444. 

8. caespitosus, 455. 

8. Holoschocnus, 199, 392. 

8. lacuatris, 182, 385, 441. 

8. ayivaticua, 218. 

Sclerotinia Fuckeliana, 140, 

8. sclcrotiorum, 146. 

Scopolina, atropoidc^s, 30, 81. 

8corzon(:ra, 349. 

8. hispanica, 337, 839. 

8cuicllaria alpina', 388, 

8. splcudens, 141. 

8ecalc, 393. 

8. ccrenlc, 103, 409 413, 495, 496, 506, 507, 
568, 

8edti}n, JOH. 

8. acre, 473. 

8. Andersoui, 225. 

8. apurium, 528. 

8, Telephium, 38f3. • 

8. reflexum, 177. 

8elayinella, 41, 290, 301, 375. 

8. cacma, 265. 

8, grandis, 205, 271. 

8, Krauaaiana, 89, 40, 265. 

8, Martcnaii, 39, 82, 83, 266, 200, 271, m%. 
8. WalUchii, 84. 

Semperrumm. 107, 270, 28 If 298, 488. 

8. Funl'ii, 225. 

/S. tectoruw, 118, 473. 

Senecio, 406. 

; 8egmia, 50. 

8erjania, 325, 334. 

8. caracaaana, 698. 

8ctaria germanica, 1 1 3. 

8. itaUca, 225. 

8, pindia, 614. 

Sicyaa angukdua, 80. 

Silme CtLCubalua, 531. 

8. fruticoaa, 102 . 
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IS. 511. 

Siler mmwn, 426 . 

SinOipiSi 90. 

Sipkorwcladus, 20 . 

Smilax, 184, 372* 

Smithia aen^itiva, 640. 

*Sobralia macrantha. 284 . -0 ' 

SoUmum, 346. 

B^ Jhilcama/rai 37. 

S. tuberosum, 271, 272 , 400, 400. 412, 415, 
416, 418, 420. 

Solidago limonifoUa, 625. 

^onnerotia acida, 442, 444, 481. 

Sopluyra, 479. 

S, jctpcmAca, 311. 

Sorbus, 479, 667, 685. 

S, Aucuparia, 37, 683. 

8 . iormmalis, 685. 

Sorghum, 189. 

8. vulgar e, 113. 

S. vulgar e, var. glutinoaum , 410. 

Sparganium uatam, 373. 

Spp/rmxmnia nfricana, 586. 

Sparthia cynoauroidfs, 284. 

Spariiurn, 275, 298. 

8. junceum, 284. 

8. monospermum, 276. 

Spathodea campanulata, 50 J, 546, 547. 
Sphacelaria scoparia, 81. 

Sphugnum, 2 . 

8. aoutifoUuni, 475. 

8. cymbifoUurn, 285. 

Spinacia, 560. 

Spiraea salicifolia, 662. 

Spiranthea, 430. 

Spirogyra, 14, 29, 33, 34, 264, 270, 271, 395. 
Stachys angustifolia, 380. ‘ 

8. lanafa, 127. 

8. sylvatica. 384. 

Stangeria, 700. 

Stanhopea, 429. 

8. insignia, 187. 

8. oculaia, 281, 282. 245, 

Slaphylea pinnata, 142, (>73. 

Statice, 34?). 

pruinosa, 500. 

Sterculia, 677. 

Sticfa, 147. 

Stictocardia tiliacfolia, 491. 

Stigmaphyllon, 691. 

StilopJwra, 62. 

Stipa Calaynagroaiia, 247. 

Strelitzia, 107, 108. 

8 . alba, 399. 

8. farinoaa, 399. 

8. Ite^inae, ZW. 

Strychiios, 695, 

8 . Nux vomica, 422. 

Sturmia, 225. 

Stylidium adnaium, 560. 

8 . streptocarpum, 112. 

8ty2n)caulon, 81. 

Stypopodiurn ojtomariuni, 80 . 

Symphyogyna, 81. * 

Sym^ihytum dffijcinaXe, 697. 

Syringa vulgaris, 3 37, 240, 460, 683. 


Tacca macranth(x>, 566. 

TaeniophyUum ZolUngerh ^81, 482. 
Tamarindua, 90. 

Tamarix articulaia, 490. 

Tamua, 182, 186. 

T. communis, 334. 

TomacdMm vulgar e, 526. 

Taraxacum, 697. 

Taxus, 372, 657, 664. 

T. baccata, 344, 286, 316, 368, 680. 

Tecoma radicans, 694. 

Tectona grandis, 246,^ 660, 685. 

TernviuiaUa l^llerica, ^63 1 . 

T. panic ulata, 531. 

Tcstudinaria ehphantipes, 136. 
Tctragcmolobus, 414. 

Tetrapteris, 691. 

Thalassiophyllum, 701. 

Thalictrum, 381. 

Th. flatmm, 605. 

Th. galioideSn 397. « 

Theobroma Cacao. 114. 

Theophrasta imperialis, 191, 192. 

Th. Jusaieui, 191. 

Thesium ^iratense, 254, 255. 

Thuja, 107, 521. 

7%. p>licata, 283. 

7%ymus. 512. 

Th. Serpyllam, 515. 

Tilia, 153, 314, 325, 346, 393, 465, 657, 661 
602, 676. 

7\ grandifolia, 139. 

Tillandsia, 241. 

7\ aloi folia, 123. 

T. goyacenain, 123, 

7\ usneoidcs, 242. 

7\ violocca, 123. 

Todea aspera, 278. 

T'orenia asiaiica, 40. 

7\>rncMa, 444. 

Toriula muralia, 228, 229, 230. 
Tradeacardia, 28, 102, 182, 397, 568. 

T. albiflora, 393. 

7\ discolor, 454. 

T. erccta, 183, 248, 249. 

T. virginica, 22, 007, 609. 
j T. viridis, 466, 472. 
i T. zebrina, 124, 458, 681. 

Tragia. 535, 541. 

Tragopogon orhntale, 545. 

T. p>orrif<dius, 342. 

Trapa, 483. 

T. nutans, 441, 444, 467, 531. 
Triaenodcndro7i caspicum, 479. 

Trianea bogoienais, 219, 467, 602, 
Trichomanca, 190. 

T. auriculatum, 280. 

Tricho2)horuw, gcrmanicum. 171, 172. 
j Trichotoaia ferox, 232. 
i 7'rifolium incarnatum, 820. 
j T. pratenae, 421. 

! T. repena, 388. 

j Trigonella Fbenum graecum, 421. 
i 7'riticum, 393. 

^ I T. saiimim, 247, 409, 473, 605, 506, 507, 

1 T. Spelta, 113. ♦ 
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T. vMffOfire^ 495. 

Tfitcmia, 179, iiOil, 282. 

* TroUim ewopaeus. 277. 

Tropaeolim, 495. 

T, Lobbianum, 615. 

T, nuijua, 38, 177, 275, 270, 413, 496, 615 
626, 029, 
i'. minm, 615. 

Tulipa^ 418. 

T. gesneriana^ 555, 556. 

Tunica Saxifragat 284. 

Turgenia latifolia, 294. * * 

TussUago Farfa/ra, 127, 132. 

Typha, 178. 

T.latifolia, 1^. 

Typhula Eiipmrbiae^ 146, 

T. ('‘"fiminum, 146. 

T. gyrans, 146. 

T. phaawrhiztti 146. 

UUx europaeiis, 661. 
rnwu^. 325, 478, 548, 657, ()68 
n. campfMris, 530, 685. 

(I 136, 141, 661. 660. 

Vlnihrixn 396. 

Viva. 264; 300. 

IJncjiria. 106. 

J Irena siniiaia, 162. 
fhopctalum aerofinam, 147. 

Vrhca, 535, 560, 697. 

V. dioica, 180, 181, 132, 153, 255, 266. 604. 
V. pilulifera, 181 
V. atinmlana, 132. 

U. if>’entisahma. 132. 

VrviUea, 577, 

V . ferruginea.^B^. 666. 

Usnea barhnia, 147, 198. 

Vffiihigo Maydis, 32. 

Virunhnid wlgaris. 258. 

Vacxinium Vitis Idain. 240, 20(>, 
VaVriarCdla. 516. 

Vallisnerla. 22, 033, 640. 

Valonia, 29, 40. 

Vandn fvrva. 232, 346. 

Vaucheria, 20, 30, 268, 260, 272. 

V. gewinaia, 55. 


t. sesailis, 65. 

V. tuberoea^ 55. 

VerbascuWf 430, 

Viburnum. 142, 277, 372, 

V. Opuhia. 134, 069. 

Wc?o, 91. 

T. Fain., 221, 322, 409, 419. 420, 421, 4SSL 
601, 602. 610, 652. / 

T'. aepium^ 108, 496, 498, 509 , 5J0. 

Victoria regia. 440, 467. 

Vinca major. 621, 622. 
r. minor ^ 104, 296, 606. 

Viola odoraia, 428. 
r. sylvestris. 516. 

662. 

V. album. 122, 635, 636, 676, 

531. 

V. vinifera. 824, 326, 330, 888, 334, 394, ^ 
657, 659, 666, 668, 073. 

, Fo/wr, 630, 631, 

I Vriesea, 124. 

I V. paiftarina. 241, 242. 

W aahingfonia fh [era. 648. 

Webera nntans. 252, 253, 403. 

I Wigaiidia. 129. 

WiHughheia firma. 604. 

, Wistaria. 694. 

IV sinenaia. 604. 

Wolffia. 374. 

Xanfborrhoea. 104. 

X. hftaHHa. 463, 464, 465. 

I Xantfujxyhn. 685. 

X. frarineum. 134. 

' Ximenia nmericana. 549. y 

^ Yucca aloifolia. 686 . 

I ZamiOy 700. 

Zavnichellin. 323, 377. 

I Zanonia rnm rocaxpa. 647. 

Zea Mays. 32, 179, 186, 188, 189, 219, 248, 
316, 394 410, 413, 426, 405, .507, 686. 
Zingiber officinale. 269. 

ZygnenTa, ‘29, 269. 

Z. cruciaiuni, 264. 


KKJIATA. 

P. 14, below headline : The ('ellH and TiHsues of Plants, insert 
I. The Cell 

P 45, lines 7 fttid 0, foi plaamodeBina read plasmodesms. 

J*. 458, line 35. delete 225. 

P. 460, inseit 225 at end of line 30. 

P. 495, insert 241 o at end of line 21 
Sec also Notes 04 and 
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